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THIS  VOLUME  IS  MISSING  THE  FOLLOWING  ISSUE 


MOST  of  us  call  these  “ID  cards.”  But 
think  about  it.  When  do  we  actually  show 
people  our  ID  cards?  Whenever  we  use  a 
military  hospital.  The  commissary.  The 
post  exchange.  The  post  movie  theater. 
Craft  shops.  Airports  when  we  buy  dis- 
count tickets.  USO.  In  short,  just  about 
any  time  we  want  to  claim  one  of  our 
military  benefits. 

Your  ID  card  is  probably  the  most 
important  thing  you  carry  in  your  wallet. 
First,  it  identifies  you  as  a member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  That  means  you’ve  ac- 
cepted certain  responsibilities  concerning 
the  defense  of  this  country. 

Second,  it  identifies  you  as  a person 
who  is  entitled  to  an  array  of  benefits  and 
privileges  because  you  are  a member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Those  benefits  are  yours 
from  your  first  day  in  the  Army  and  many 
go  with  you  into  civilian  life  when  you  re- 
tire or  ETS. 


As  you  read  about  the  benefits  « 

you’re  entitled  to  in  this  issue,  remember, 
you  can’t  cash  in  on  them  without  your  ID 
card.  Your  ID  card  is  your  “passport  to  ^ 
benefits.” 

* * * 

YOU’RE  standing  in  line  at  the  PX  wear- 
ing  your  fatigues.  Anyone  can  tell  you’re  a 
GI,  right?  So  why  do  you  have  to  show 
that  checker  your  ID  card?  What  a hassle! 

Fact  is,  that  checker  isn’t  there  to 
hassle  you.  He  or  she  is  there  to  preserve 
and  protect  your  benefits.  Anyone  can  go 
down  to  an  army  surplus  store  and  buy  a \j 
uniform.  But  that  doesn’t  entitle  a person 
to  all  of  your  benefits,  does  it?  And  if  the 
military  didn’t  take  some  action  to  keep  . 

unauthorized  people  from  abusing  our 
benefits,  we  could  lose  them  ourselves.  Be- 
sides, you  work  hard  for  everything  that 
ID  card  entitles  you  to.  It  wouldn’t  make 
sense  to  just  give  them  away  to  someone 
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else,  would  it? 

So  the  next  time  you’re  asked  to 
show  your  ID  card,  or  to  prove  that  your 
dependent*  is  really  your  dependent,  re- 
member, they’re  just  trying  to  keep 
unauthorized  people  from  getting  your 
benefits. 

Military  Identification  Cards 

THERE  are  three  types  of  military  ID 
cards: 

• DD  Form  2A  (green).  This  card  is 
issued,  primarily,  to  all  military  personnel 
on  active  duty  for  more  than  30  days; 
members  of  the  Army  National  Guard 
(ARNGUS)  and  Army  Reserve  (USAR) 
serving  on  initial  duty  for  training  (IADT) 
or  a special  tour  of  active  duty  for  training 
(ADT)  for  more  than  30  days  (with  certain 
exceptions  stated  in  AR  640-3);  and  cadets 
of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy. 

Personnel  authorized  this  ID  card 
are  eligible  for  all  benefits  and  privileges 
offered  by  the  Armed  Forces. 

• DD  Form  2A  (red).  This  card  is 
issued  to  reserve  component  members  not 
on  active  duty;  ARNGUS  and  USAR  mem- 
bers on  active  duty  and  IADT  for  less  than 
30  days;  members  transferred  to  the  Re- 
tired Reserve;  and  senior  ROTC  students 
after  their  first  two  years  of  training,  or 
those  participating  in  the  Financial 

i.  Assistance  Program. 

This  type  of  ID  card  carries  with  it 
no  benefits  or  privileges,  by  itself. 

However,  while  a member  of  the  National 
Guard  or  the  Reserve  is  on  two  weeks  of 
active  training,  a copy  of  the  orders  plus 
the  ID  card  entitles  the  member  to  the 
same  benefits  as  active  duty  soldiers. 

The  service  member  is  also  autho- 
rized commissary  privileges  when  on  active 
" duty  for  training  for  more  than  72  hours. 
The  member  needs  to  show  the  active  duty 
for  training  orders  and  the  Reserve  ID 
* card.  For  a dependent,  there  must  be  an 
endorsement  to  the  orders  which  names  the 
dependent.  The  dependent  must  show  the 
f endorsement  and  another  ID  card,  such  as 
a driver’s  license. 

Members  of  the  National  Guard  and 
the  Reserve  are  also  entitled  to  one  day  of 
unlimited  PX  privileges  for  each  day  of  in- 
active duty  training  performed.  One  day  of 
inactive  duty  training  equals  two  four-hour 
training  periods.  To  get  into  the  PX,  the 
member  needs  a copy  of  an  LES  (Leave 


and  Earnings  Statement)  annotated  with 
the  days  of  inactive  service  performed,  and 
the  Reserve  ID  card.  PX  officials  will  an- 
notate on  the  LES  when  PX  privileges  are 
used.  Dependents  do  not  have  to  be  ac- 
companied by  the  member  to  shop  in  the 
post  exchange. 

• DD  Form  2 (blue  or  gray).  This 
card  is  issued  to  retired  personnel  of  the 
uniformed  services  who  are  entitled  to 
retirement  pay.  This  includes  persons  who 
retired  after  serving  the  required  length  of 
active  federal  service;  persons  who  retired 
from  ARNGUS  or  USAR  at  age  60  after 
satisfactorily  completing  federal  service 
under  Section  1331  of  Title  10,  United 
States  Code;  persons  retired  for  physical 
disability  regardless  of  length  of  service; 
and  persons  on  the  Temporary  Disability 
Retired  List. 

This  card  carries  with  it  the  same 
rights  and  benefits  as  the  green  DD  Form 
2A,  with  the  exception  of  medical  care, 
which  is  offered  on  a space-available  basis. 

Uniformed  Services  ID  and 
Privilege  Card  (DD  Form  1173) 

THIS  card  is  most  often  issued  to  the  law- 
ful spouses  and  children  or  stepchildren  of 
active  duty  or  retired  military  members. 
There  are  many  other  types  of  people  who 
may  also  be  issued  this  type  of  ID  card, 
such  as  recipients  of  the  Medal  of  Honor 
and  their  eligible  dependents  and 
dependents  of  ARNGUS  and  USAR 
members  who  are  ordered  to  active  duty 
for  more  than  30  days.  Military  sponsors 
are  required  to  prove  dependency  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  DD  Form  1173  is  to 
be  issued.  A complete  list  of  eligible  per- 
sons can  be  found  in  AR  640-3. 

Eligibility  for  privileges  depends  on 
the  status  of  the  sponsor. 

ARMY  Regulation  640-3,  “Identification 
Cards,  Tags,  and  Badges,”  contains  more 
detailed  information  as  to  types  of  iden- 
tification cards,  eligibility  and  benefits  and 
entitlements.  □ 

* Editor’s  Note:  Use  of  the  term  “depen- 
dent” in  this  issue  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  military  sponsor  is  entitled  to  the 
benefits  and  privileges  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  Authorized  family  members  are 
dependent  on  the  sponsor  for  those 
benefits. 


Hon.  John  0.  Marsh 

Secretary  of  the  Army 
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Commissary  Contracting  Studied 

• The  Army  has  begun  studying  its  domestic 
commissaries  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
contracting  some  functions  to  civilian  firms. 
The  functions  being  studied  are  store,  warehouse 
and  checkout  operations;  shelf  stocking;  and 
produce  and  meat  processing.  Contract  bids  for 
the  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  and  Yuma  Proving 
Ground,  Ariz.,  commissaries,  the  first  two  to  be 
studied,  will  go  out  next  month.  Contracts  will 
be  awarded  only  if  they  will  save  the  government 
10  percent  or  more  in  personnel-related  costs. 
An  announcement  is  expected  in  June.  Regard- 
less of  the  outcome  of  the  studies,  current 
savings  to  customers  will  be  maintained,  Army 
officials  said.  The  studies  were  directed  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  as  part  of  the 
government's  policy  to  rely  on  the  private  sector 
for  goods  and  services  whenever  feasible. 

Inpatient  Care  Costs  Rise 

• The  dependent  rate  for  inpatient  care  at 
military  hospitals  increased  from  $5.50  to  $6.30 
per  day,  Oct.  1,  1981.  This  change  also  applies  to 
the  CHAMPUS  cost-sharing  requirement  for  de- 
pendents of  active  duty  soldiers.  They  must  now 
pay  $6.30  per  day,  or  $25,  whichever  is  greater. 
The  CHAMPUS  cost-sharing  requirement  for 
retirees,  their  dependents  and  the  dependents  of 
deceased  members  is  not  affected.  For  them, 
CHAMPUS  will  pay  75  percent  of  reasonable 
charges  and  the  patients  must  pay  the  remainder. 
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• Graduated  payment  mort- 
gages may  now  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Veterans  Administration.  VA 
offices  have  details. 

• A federal  court  has  awarded 
lost  wages  to  a Missouri  guardsman 
who  was  fired  the  day  he  requested 
leave  for  annual  training.  The 
court  cited  a U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruling  that  said  the  Veterans’ 
Reemployment  Rights  statute 
protects  "the  employee-reservist 
against  discrimination  like  dis- 
charge and  demotion  motivated 
solely  by.. .reserve  status." 


Unemployed  Pay  No  Longer  Automatic 

• Soldiers  leaving  the  Army  are  no  longer  automatically  eligible 
to  receive  state  unemployment  compensation.  A law  signed  by  the 
president  in  August  disqualifies  soldiers  who  resign,  voluntarily  leave 
the  Army  after  completing  a service  contract  or  are  released  "for 
cause."  Soldiers  may  continue  to  apply  for  benefits,  but  state 
agencies  have  the  final  say  on  eligibility. 

Pre-separation  Counseling  Program 

• A pre-separation  counseling  program  has  been  designed  to  help 
ease  the  transition  to  civilian  life  for  soldiers  and  their  spouses. 
Briefings  will  cover  civilian  living  expenses,  job  hunting,  educational 
and  veterans'  benefits,  documentation  of  education  and  training 
received  in  the  service,  and  Army  National  Guard  and  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  opportunities. 
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Pay  Changes 

Here's  a recap  of  the  Oct.  1, 
1981,  pay  changes. 

• Basic  pay  increased  for 
active  and  reserve  component 
soldiers  in  varying  amounts:  from 
10  to  17  percent  for  enlisted 
soldiers,  and  by  14.3  percent  for 
officers. 

• Quarters  and  subsistence 
allowances  went  up  14.3  percent. 

• Flight  pay  increased  for 
some  commissioned  and  warrant 
officers.  The  maximum  was  raised 
to  $400  per  month. 

• Enlisted  flight  pay  mini- 
mum was  raised  to  $83. 

• Hazardous  duty  pay  went 
up  to  $83  per  month  for  enlisted 
soldiers. 

• Federal  income  tax  with- 
holding decreased  5 percent. 

• Effective  Sept.  15,  1981,  en- 
listed soldiers  now  receive  subsis- 
tence allowance  while  on  TDY  or 
when  hospitalized. 


New  Drill  Pay  Rates 
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Grade 

Under 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

21 

fa 

0-8 

482.36 

496.80 

508.60 

508.60 

508.60 

546.52 

546.52 

556.80 

556.80 

556.80 

556.80 

556.80 

556.80 

556.8C 

0-7 

400.80 

428.08 

428.08 

428.08 

447.24 

447.24 

473.20 

473.20 

496.80 

546.52 

556.80 

556.80 

556.80 

556.8T 

► 

0-6 

297.08 

326.44 

347.76 

347.76 

347.76 

347.76 

347.76 

347.76 

359.56 

416.48 

437.76 

447.24 

473.20 

513.2C 

0-5 

237.60 

279.04 

298.28 

298.28 

298.28 

298.28 

307.36 

323.84 

345.52 

371.40 

392.72 

404.56 

418.72 

418.73 

0-4 

200.28 

243.84 

260.16 

260.16 

264.92 

276.68 

295.52 

312.16 

326.44 

340.72 

350.16 

350.16 

350.16 

350.16 

0-3 

186.12 

208.08 

222.44 

246.12 

257.88 

267.20 

281.56 

295.52 

302.80 

302.80 

302.80 

302.80 

302.80 

302.80 

0-2 

162.28 

177.24 

212.92 

220.08 

224.68 

224.68 

224.68 

224.68 

224.68 

224.68 

224.68 

224.68 

224.68 

224 .6$ 

► 

0-1 

140.88 

146.64 

177.24 

177.24 

177.24 

177.24 

177.24 

177.24 

177.24 

177.24 

177.24 

177.24 

177.24 

177.24 

0-3E 

_ 





246.12 

257.88 

267.20 

281.56 

295.52 

307.36 

307.36 

307.36 

307.36 

307.36 

307.36 

0-2E 

— 

— 

— 

220.08 

224.68 

231.80 

243.84 

253.20 

260.16 

260.16 

260.16 

260.16 

260.16 

260. 

• 

0-1 E 

— 

— 

— 

177.24 

189.32 

196.32 

203.40 

210.48 

220.08 

220.08 

220.08 

220.08 

220.08 

220.08 

W4 

189.60 

203.40 

203.40 

208.08 

217.52 

227.12 

236.64 

253.20 

264.92 

274.28 

281.56 

290.72 

300.48 

323.84 

W3 

172.36 

186.96 

186.96 

189.32 

191.56 

205.56 

217.52 

224.68 

231.80 

238.76 

246.12 

255.64 

264.92 

274.28 

W2 

150.96 

163.28 

163.28 

168.04 

177.24 

186.96 

194.00 

201.12 

208.08 

215.36 

222.44 

229.48 

238.76 

238.A 

W1 

125.76 

144.20 

144.20 

156.24 

163.28 

170.32 

177.24 

184.56 

191.56 

198.60 

205.56 

212.92 

212.92 

212.92 

li 

E9 













220.52 

225.52 

230.64 

235.96 

241.20 

245.88 

258.84 

284.00 

E8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

185.00 

190.20 

195.24 

200.36 

205.60 

210.36 

215.52 

228.20 

253.6< 

E7 

129.16 

139.40 

144.60 

149.60 

154.76 

159.64 

164.80 

169.88 

177.56 

182.60 

187.76 

190.20 

202.96 

228.20 

E6 

1 1 1 .08 

121.12 

126.20 

131.52 

136.40 

141.40 

146.56 

154.12 

158.96 

164.08 

166.56 

166.56 

166.56 

166.56 

E5 

97.52 

106.16 

111.28 

116.12 

123.72 

128.76 

133.92 

138.84 

141.40 

141.40 

141.40 

141.40 

141.40 

141.46 

E4 

90.96 

96.04 

101.64 

109.56 

113.92 

113.92 

113.92 

113.92 

113.92 

113.92 

113.92 

113.92 

113.92 

113.94 

E3 

85.68 

90.36 

94.00 

97.72 

97.72 

97.72 

97.72 

97.72 

97.72 

97.72 

97.72 

97.72 

97.72 

97.7'i 

E2 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.44 

82.4P 

El 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.52 

73.5* 

These  rates  are  for  a weekend  drill.  They  become  effective  Oct.  1,  1981. 
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Monthly  Basic  Pay 

(Effective  Oct.1,  1981) 

Commissioned  Officers 


Jrade 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

24 

0-10 

4560.60 

4665.30 

4665.30 

4665.30 

4665.30 

4844.10 

4844.10 

5215.20 

5215.20 

5588.10 

5588.10 

5961.90 

5961.90 

6333.90 

0-9 

3994.20 

4098.90 

4186.20 

4186.20 

4186.20 

4292.70 

4292.70 

4471.20 

4471.20 

4844.10 

4844.10 

5215.20 

5215.20 

5588.10 

0-8 

3617.70 

3726.00 

3814.50 

3814.50 

3814.50 

4098.90 

4098.90 

4292.70 

4292.70 

4471.20 

4665.30 

4844.10 

5038.20 

5038.20 

0-7 

3006.00 

3210.60 

3210.60 

3210.60 

3354.30 

3354.30 

3549.00 

3549.00 

3726.00 

1098.90 

4380.60 

4380.60 

4380.60 

4380.60 

0-6 

2228.10 

2448.30 

2608.20 

2608.20 

2608.20 

2608.20 

2608.20 

2608.20 

2696.70 

3123.60 

3283.20 

3354.30 

3549.00 

3849.00 

0-5 

1782.00 

2092.80 

2237.10 

2237.10 

2237.10 

2237.10 

2305.20 

2428.80 

2591.40 

2785.50 

2945.40 

3034.20 

3140.40 

3140.40 

0-4 

1502.10 

1828.80 

1951.20 

1951.20 

1986.90 

2075.10 

2216.40 

2341.20 

2448.30 

2555.40 

2626.20 

2626.20 

2626.20 

2626.20 

0-3 

1395.90 

1560.60 

1668.30 

1845.90 

1934.10 

2004.00 

2111.70 

2216.40 

2271.00 

2271.00 

2271.00 

2271.00 

2271.00 

2271.00 

0-2 

1217.10 

1329.30 

1596.90 

1650.60 

1685.10 

1685.10 

1685.10 

1685.10 

1685.10 

1685.20 

1685.10 

1685.10 

1685.10 

1685.10 

0-1 

1056.60 

1099.80 

1329.30 

1329.30 

1329.30 

1329.30 

1329.30 

1329.30 

1329.30 

1329.30 

1329.30 

1329.30 

1329.30 

1329.30 

Commissioned  Officers  With  More 

Than  4 

Years  Active  Duty 

0-3 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1845.90 

1934.10 

2004.00 

2111.70 

2216.40 

2305.20 

2305.20 

2305.20 

2305.20 

2305.20 

2305.20 

0-2 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1650.60 

1685.10 

1738.50 

1828.80 

1899.00 

1951.20 

1951.20 

1951.20 

1951.20 

1951.20 

1951.20 

0-1 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1320.30 

1419.90 

1472.40 

1525.50 

1578.60 

1650.60 

1650.61 

1650.60 

1650.60 

1650.69 

1650.60 

Warrant  Officers 

W4 

1422.00 

1525.50 

1525.50 

1560.60 

1631.40 

1703.40 

1774.80 

1899.00 

1986.90 

2057.10 

2111.70 

2180.40 

2253.60 

2428.80 

W3 

1292.70 

1402.20 

1402.20 

1419.90 

1436.70 

1541.70 

1631.40 

1685.10 

1738.50 

1790.70 

1845.90 

1917.30 

1986.90 

2057.10 

W2 

1132.20 

1224.60 

1224.60 

1260.30 

1329.30 

1402.20 

1455.00 

1508.40 

1560.60 

1615.20 

1668.30 

1721.10 

1780.70 

1790.70 

W1 

943.20 

1081.50 

1081.50 

1171.80 

1224.60 

1277.40 

1329.30 

1384.20 

1436.70 

1489.50 

1541.70 

1596.90 

1596.90 

1596.90 

Enlisted  Members 

E9 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1653.90 

1691.40 

1729.80 

1769.70 

1809.00 

1844.10 

1941.30 

2130.00 

E8 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1387.50 

1426.60 

1464.30 

1502.70 

1542.00 

1577.70 

1616.40 

1711.50 

1902.30 

E7 

968.70 

1045.50 

1084.50 

1122.00 

1160.70 

1197.30 

1236.00 

1274.10 

1331.70 

1369.50 

1408.20 

1426.50 

1522.20 

1711.50 

E6 

833.10 

908.40 

946.50 

986.40 

1023.00 

1060.50 

1099.20 

1155.90 

1192.20 

1230.60 

1249.20 

1249.20 

1249.20 

1249.20 

E5 

731.40 

796.20 

834.60 

870.90 

927.90 

965.70 

1004.40 

1041.30 

1060.50 

1060.50 

1060.50 

1060.50 

1060.50 

1060.50 

E4 

682.20 

720.30 

762.30 

821.70 

854.40 

854.40 

854.40 

854.40 

854.40 

854.40 

854.40 

854.40 

854.40 

854.40 

E3 

642.60 

677.70 

705.00 

732.90 

732.90 

732.90 

732.90 

732.90 

732.90 

732.90 

732.90 

732.90 

732.90 

732.90 

E2 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

618.30 

El 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

551.40 

Officials  note  basic  pay  rates  are  limited  to  $4, 1 76.00  per  month  by  level  V of  the  executive  pay  schedule.  Thus,  the  above  pay  tables  list  those  pay  rates  for  cer- 
3in  general  officers  which  would  be  in  effect  if  their  pay  was  not  capped  at  $4,176.00. 


Monthly  Basic  Allowance 


Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  Rates 

for  Subsistence 

Pay 

Without  Dependents 

With 

Officers 

$94.39 

Grade 

Full  Rate 

Partial  Rate 

Dependents 

0-10 

489.00 

50.70 

611.70 

0-9 

489.00 

50.70 

611.70 

Enlisted  Members 

0-8 

489.00 

50.70 

611.70 

When  on  leave  or  authorized  to  mess 

0-7 

489.00 

50.70 

611.70 

separately: 

$ 4.50 

0-6 

438.90 

39.60 

535.50 

0-5 

404.70 

33.00 

487.20 

When  rations  in-kind  are  not  available: 

$ 5.09 

0-4 

360.30 

26.70 

434.70 

0-3 

316.80 

22.20 

390.90 

When  assigned  to  duty  under  emergency 

0-2 

275.10 

17.70 

348.00 

conditions  where  no  messing  facilities  of 

0-1 

214.80 

13.20 

279.60 

the  United  States  are  available: 

$ 6.73 

W4 

347.10 

25.20 

419.10 

W3 

309.60 

20.70 

381.60 

1 

W2 

269.10 

15.90 

342.60 

W1 

243.00 

13.80 

314.70 

E9 

261.90 

18.60 

368.70 

E8 

241.50 

15.30 

340.50 

E7 

205.50 

12.00 

316.80 

E6 

186.60 

9.90 

291.60 

E5 

179.40 

8.70 

267.90 

E4 

158.10 

8.10 

235.50 

E3 

141.30 

7.80 

205.50 

E2 

124.80 

7.20 

205.50 

El 

117.90 

6.90 

205.50 
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MILITARY  pay  has  taken  quite  a drub- 
bing from  inflation  in  the  past  few  years. 
Although  the  latest  pay  raise  did  a lot  to 
heal  the  wounds,  many  soldiers  are  still 
struggling  with  making  the  end  of  each 
month  come  out  even  with  their  paycheck. 

Still,  soldiers  make  more  money 
than  ever  before.  Even  with  inflation,  a 
soldier’s  paycheck  will  buy  more  than  it 
would  20  years  ago.  Based  on  the  con- 
sumer price  index,  a 1981  dollar  bought 
only  about  a third  of  what  a 1960  dollar 
bought.  Basic  pay,  however,  is  now  more 
than  four  times  the  1960  level. 

There’s  more  to  military  pay  than 
basic  pay,  though.  It’s  a combination  of 
basic  pay,  basic  allowances  for  quarters 
and  subsistence,  variable  housing  allowance 
and  a variety  of  special  pays  and 
allowances. 

In  addition,  soldiers  enjoy  a tax  ad- 
vantage that  comes  from  not  having  to  pay 
taxes  on  the  various  allowances.  If  you  add 
to  your  total  entitlements  the  amount  you 
would  have  to  make  if  everything  was 
taxed,  and  the  amount  you  save  through 
medical,  commissary  and  PX  privileges, 
military  pay  looks  even  better. 

Because  military  pay  is  so  complex, 
it  wouldn’t  be  possible  to  explain  every  as- 
pect in  detail  here.  However,  here’s  a brief 
outline  of  the  various  pay  and  allowances 
soldiers  receive. 

Basic  Pay 

BASIC  pay  is  the  biggest  single  item 
in  a soldier’s  pay.  It  is  based 
upon  pay  grade  and  time  in  service. 


Periodic  longevity  increases  are  paid  for 
continued  service.  These  increases  end 
after  a certain  number  of  years  depending 
upon  grade.  So  a soldier  must  continue  to 
get  promoted  to  keep  making  more  money.  > 
For  example,  an  E5’s  last  longevity  in- 
crease comes  at  the  14-year  point. 

Reserve  component  soldiers  receive 
basic  pay  for  inactive  duty  training  (IDT), 
commonly  called  drills,  as  well  as  when 
they  are  on  active  duty  or  active  duty  for 
training  (ADT).  For  each  drill,  the  guards- 
man or  reservist  receives  one-thirtieth  of 
the  monthly  basic  pay  for  his  or  her  grade 
and  number  of  years  service.  That  figure  is 
multiplied  by  four  for  a weekend  drill. 

Basic  pay  tables  can  be  found  in  the 
What’s  New  section  of  this  issue. 


Basic  Allowance  For  Subsistence 

BASIC  allowance  for  subsistence  (BAS)  is 
paid  automatically  to  all  officers.  It’s  paid 
to  enlisted  members  when  it’s  impossible  or 
impractical  to  provide  rations  in  kind  (food 
provided  by  the  Army  in  a dining  facility 
or  through  some  other  method).  Generally, 
soldiers  who  live  in  the  barracks  are  ex- 
pected to  eat  in  the  dining  facility  and  are 
not  paid  BAS.  Those  who  are  authorized 
to  live  outside  the  barracks  generally 
receive  BAS.  BAS  rates  (listed  in  the 
What’s  New  section)  vary,  depending  on 
whether  rations  in  kind  are  available. 

Reservists  and  guardsmen  may  re- 
ceive. BAS  when  they  are  on  active  duty  or 
ADT,  but  not  during  IDT  periods. 


V 


Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters 

BASIC  allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ)  can 
be  paid  to  all  soldiers  at  rates  (listed  in  the 
What’s  New  section)  that  vary  with  pay 
grade  and  dependency  status. 

All  soldiers  who  have  dependents  re- 
ceive BAQ  at  the  “with  dependents”  rate, 
unless  they  are  occupying  government 
family  quarters.  Those  in  government 
family  quarters  essentially  pay  rent  by  for- 
feiting their  BAQ  entitlement. 

Soldiers  who  don’t  have  dependents 
and  for  whom  adequate  government  quar- 
ters are  not  available  can  receive  BAQ  at 
the  full  “without  dependents”  rate.  Addi- 
tionally, all  single  officers  and  NCOs  in 
pay  grade  E7  and  above  can  decline  ade- 
quate bachelor  housing  and  receive  BAQ  at 
the  full  “without  dependents”  rate.  There 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule,  as  in  requiring 
certain  “key  and  essential”  personnel  to 
live  on  post. 

A partial  “without  dependents”  rate 
of  BAQ  is  paid  to  single  soldiers  who  live 
in  government  quarters.  It’s  paid  to  offset 
the  loss  of  basic  pay  from  the  reallocation 
of  pay  into  allowances  in  1977  and  1978. 


Variable  Housing  Allowance 

IN  many  areas,  the  cost  of  housing  is  con- 
siderably more  than  BAQ,  even  at  the 
higher  “with  dependents”  rate.  To  help 
make  up  the  difference,  a variable  housing 
allowance  (VHA)  was  created  in  1980  and 
has  since  become  an  integral  part  of 
military  pay. 

VHA  is  paid  to  soldiers  in  CONUS 
who  are  drawing  BAQ  at  either  the 
“with  dependents”  or  the  full  “with- 
out dependents”  rate  and  who  are 
living  in  an  area  where  the 
average  rent  is  at  least  15  per- 
cent more  than  their  BAQ. 

VHA  payments  are 
based  upon  geographic 
areas,  called  military 


Hostile  fire  pay  is  a type  of  special  pay. 
In  recent  years,  it  was  paid  to  soldiers 
in  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and  Iran. 


housing  areas  (MHAs).  Soldiers  based  in 
the  United  States  are  paid  the  monthly 
VHA  rate  for  the  MHA  in  which  they  are 
stationed,  regardless  of  where  their 
dependents  reside.  Soldiers  who  are  serving 
unaccompanied  overseas  tours,  and  whose 
dependents  are  not  living  in  government 
quarters,  are  paid  VHA  at  the  rate  for  the 
MHA  in  which  their  dependents  live. 

Soldiers  who  live  in  government 
family  housing  and  those  whose  depen- 
dents accompany  them  overseas  are  not 
eligible  to  receive  VHA. 

Members  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR 
may  receive  BAQ,  BAS  and  VHA  while  on 
ADT,  active  duty,  but  not  while  perform- 
ing inactive  duty  training  (IDT). 

Other  Allowances 

IN  addition  to  the  basic  allowances  and 
VHA,  the  Army  pays  certain  soldiers  other 
allowances  to  help  defray  expenses  incurred 
in  active  service. 

• Clothing  maintenance  allowance  is 
paid  to  enlisted  soldiers  starting  with  the 
seventh  month  of  active  duty.  During  the 
first  six  months  of  service,  soldiers  may  re- 
ceive free  issue  of  uniforms  to  replace 
those  worn  out  “incident  to  service.” 

From  the  seventh  through  the  36th  month 
of  active  service,  soldiers  receive  a monthly 
clothing  maintenance  allowance  at  the 
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Drill  sergeants  and  soldiers  in  other 
critical  jobs  receive  proficiency  pay. 


basic  rate,  $7.20  for  men  and  $8.70  for 
women.  After  36  months  they  are  paid  at 
the  higher  standard  rate,  $10.20  for  men 
and  $12.60  for  women.  The  rates,  which 
change  from  time  to  time,  are  based  on  the 
cost  of  the  clothing  bag  items  and  their  ex- 
pected wear-out  dates.  Men  and  women 
usually  receive  different  rates  because  of 
the  different  types  of  uniforms  they  wear. 

Guardsmen,  reservists  and  some  ac- 
tive soldiers  do  not  receive  a clothing 
allowance,  but  are  authorized  replacement 
of  uniforms. 

Soldiers  who  are  required  to  wear 
civilian  clothing  while  performing  duty  are 
paid  a lump  sum  special  clothing  allowance 
to  purchase  civilian  clothes.  The  rate  varies 
depending  upon  the  climate.  A continuing 
allowance  may  be  paid  after  36  months  of 
duty.  A reduced  civilian  clothing  allowance 
is  paid  for  TDY  assignments  of  more  than 
15  days  when  wear  of  civilian  clothing  is 
required. 

• Station  housing  allowance  (SHA) 
is  paid  to  soldiers  living  in  non-government 
housing  overseas,  where  average  housing 
costs  exceed  the  average  BAQ.  The  rate 
varies  with  location. 

• Cost  of  living  allowance  (COLA) 
is  paid  to  offset  the  expense  of  living  in 
overseas  areas  where  the  costs  of  goods 


and  services  are  higher  than  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  based  on  rank,  location  of 
assignment,  number  of  family  members 
and  the  average  living  expense,  other  than 
housing.  It  is  continuously  reviewed  and 
may  be  changed,  eliminated  or  reinstated, 
depending  upon  the  economic  situation 
where  the  soldier  is  stationed. 

• Soldiers  may  receive  a variety  of 
allowances  to  help  meet  travel  expenses. 

For  information  on  these  allowances,  see 
the  Travel  and  Moving  articles  in  this 
issue. 

Special  and  Incentive  Pay 

MANY  soldiers  receive  special  or  incentive 
pay  based  upon  the  type  of  jobs  they  per- 
form or  the  areas  in  which  they  serve.  Such 
pay  is  usually  paid  at  monthly  rates. 
Guardsmen  and  reservists  who  are  eligible 
for  special  or  incentive  pay  receive  one- 
thirtieth  of  the  monthly  rate  for  each  day 
of  active  service. 

• Aviation  career  incentive  pay 
(ACIP)  is  paid  to  aviation  officers  to  en- 
courage continued  service  in  aviation. 

Rates  vary  with  years  of  aviation  service  up 
to  a maximum  of  $400  monthly. 

Aviators  qualify  for  continuous 
ACIP  until  their  18th  year  of  aviation  ser- 
vice, if  they  have  completed  six  years  of 
operational  flying  duty  by  their  12th  year 
of  aviation  service.  If  they  have  completed 
nine,  but  less  than  1 1 years  of  operational 
flying  by  their  18th  year  of  aviation  ser- 
vice, they  are  eligible  until  their  22nd  year 
of  officer  service.  Those  who  have  com- 
pleted 1 1 or  more  years  of  operational  fly- 
ing duty  by  their  18th  year  of  aviation  ser- 
vice are  eligible  for  continuous  ACIP  until 
their  25th  year  of  officer  service. 

Warrant  and  commissioned  officers 
receive  ACIP  at  the  same  rates  until  the 
18th  year  of  officer  service.  Thereafter, 
ACIP  for  commissioned  officers  decreases 
and  discontinues  at  25  years,  unless  the  of- 
ficer is  assigned  to  operational  flying 
duties.  Warrant  officers  continue  drawing 
maximum  ACIP  as  long  as  they  are  in 
aviation  service. 

• Enlisted  people  may  aualify  for 
flight  pay  if  they  have  skills  that  are 
authorized  flight  pay  and  are  performing 
jobs  that  require  flying  as  a crew  mem- 
ber. Rates  vary  from  $83  to  $131  per 
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SOLDIERS 


month,  depending  upon  rank  and  years  of 
service. 

• Hazardous  duty  incentive  pay 
(HDIP)  is  paid  to  soldiers  who  perform 
certain  hazardous  jobs,  such  as  parachute 
or  demolitions  duty.  The  monthly  rates  are 
$83  for  enlisted  members  and  $110  for  of- 
ficers. A soldier  may  receive  up  to  two 
HDIPs  under  certain  conditions. 

• Diving  pay  is  for  those  who  per- 
form diving  duties  as  a part  of  their  jobs. 
Divers  may  receive  one  HDIP  in  addition 
to  diving  pay.  Enlisted  divers  may  receive 
up  to  $300  and  officers  up  to  $200 
monthly. 

• Foreign  pay  is  paid  to  enlisted 
people  for  duty  in  certain  overseas  loca- 
tions. The  rates  vary  from  $8  to  $22.50  per 
month,  depending  upon  grade.  A soldier 
who  is  a resident  of  an  area  for  which 
foreign  pay  is  authorized  may  not  receive 
the  pay  while  assigned  to  that  area. 
Authorized  locations  are  listed  in  the  DOD 
pay  and  allowances  entitlement  manual. 

• Overseas  incentive  pay,  at  a rate 
of  $50  per  month,  is  an  option  open  to 
soldiers  in  specified  skills  and  grades  who 
extend  their  tours  in  overseas  areas. 
Qualified  soldiers  may  either  take  30  days 
rest  and  recuperation  leave,  in  addition  to 
their  normal  leave,  or  take  15  days  leave 
plus  roundtrip  transportation  to  the  nearest 
port  in  the  United  States,  in  lieu  of  the  in- 
centive pay.  For  details,  see  DA  Circular 
614-81-1. 

• Hostile  fire  pay  is  paid  to  soldiers 
who  serve  in  designated  hostile  fire  areas, 
but  not  in  time  of  a declared  war.  Ex- 
amples from  recent  years  are  Vietnam, 
Cambodia  and  Iran. 

• Proficiency,  special  duty  and  in- 
centive pays  and  bonuses  are  paid  to  some 
soldiers  who  serve  in  critical  skills  or 
special  assignments.  Examples  are  doctors, 
recruiters  and  drill  sergeants. 

Allotments 

THE  Army  allotment  program  offers 
soldiers  a convenient  way  to  make  a variety 
of  payments. 

The  most  painless  way  of  making 
savings  deposits,  paying  life  insurance 
premiums,  home  loans  or  installments  on 
Combined  Federal  Campaign  or  Army 
Emergency  Relief  Fund  pledges  is  through 


Foreign  pay  for  enlisted  soldiers  in  cer- 
tain overseas  locations  ranges  from  $8 
to  $22.50  per  month. 


the  allotment  program. 

For  more  details  on  these  and  other 
types  of  allotments,  see  the  personnel  staff 
NCO  in  your  unit. 

Pay  Options 

SOLDIERS  may  draw  their  pay  once  a 
month,  or  may  elect  to  receive  up  to  half 
their  net  pay  at  mid-month. 

There  is  also  a variety  of  methods 
of  payment  open  to  soldiers,  but  the  most 
convenient  is  generally  the  check-to-bank, 
or  “Sure-Pay,”  option. 

With  the  check-to-bank  option, 
soldiers’  paychecks  are  sent  directly  to  the 
financial  institution  of  their  choice.  This 
option  eliminates  having  to  stand  in  line  to 
cash  paychecks  and  having  to  carry  around 
a large  sum  of  money.  Additionally,  the 
paycheck  continues  to  go  directly  to  the 
bank  whether  you  are  in  the  field,  on  TDY 
or  leave  or  between  duty  stations. 

Many  financial  institutions  partici- 
pate in  the  guaranteed  deposit  program, 
through  which  soldiers’  paychecks  are 
automatically  credited  to  their  accounts  on 
payday.  □ 
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LEAVES  & PASSES 


THE  leave  and  pass  policy  covers  all 
members  of  the  active  military  service,  in- 
cluding members  of  the  Army  National 
Guard  and  the  Army  Reserve  on  active 
duty  for  a period  of  30  days  or  more.  You 
must  request  leaves  and  passes  through 
your  commander. 

Leave 

• Annual  leave  is  your  vacation 
time.  You  are  entitled  to  leave  and  allow- 
ances at  the  rate  of  2.5  calendar  days  for 
each  month  of  active  duty  or  active  duty 
for  training.  Make  sure  you  don’t  have 
more  than  60  days  of  unused  leave  added 
up  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  or  you’ll 
lose  those  extra  days  over  60. 

• Excess  leave  is  leave  in  excess  of 
accrued  or  advance  leave  and  may  be 
granted  in  emergencies  or  unusual  cir- 
cumstances. It  is  without  pay  or 
allowances. 

• Emergency  leave  may  be  granted 
for  up  to  30  days,  if  you  have  a personal 
or  family  emergency  requiring  your 
presence.  Sometimes,  the  emergency  must 
be  verified  by  the  American  Red  Cross.  As 
with  annual  leave,  emergency  leave  is 
chargeable  (it  counts  as  part  of  the  30  days 
leave  you  can  build  up  each  year).  Soldiers 
on  emergency  leave  are  authorized  space- 
required  transportation  on  MAC  flights. 

• Convalescent  (sick)  leave  may  be 
granted  if  you  are  under  medical  care  for 
sickness  or  wounds  and  aren’t  yet  fit  for 
duty.  It  doesn’t  count  against  your  annual 
leave. 

• Environmental  and  morale  leave  is 
available  at  some  overseas  installations 
where  hardships,  such  as  isolation  or  lack 
of  adequate  transportation,  offset  the 
benefit  of  regular  annual  leave.  It  is 
chargeable  leave;  however,  EML  leave  car- 
ries a higher  priority  on  MAC  flights  than 
normal  leave. 

• Reenlistment  leave  of  30-90  days  is 
sometimes  granted  to  enlisted  soldiers  as 
the  result  of  reenlisting.  It  is  chargeable 
leave. 

• Rest  and  recuperation  leave  (R&R) 
is  granted  in  areas  designated  for  hostile 
fire  pay.  In  these  areas,  the  military  mis- 
sion sometimes  interferes  with  the  full  use 
of  regular  annual  leave.  It  is  chargeable 
leave. 


• Special  leave  is  a 30-day  period  of 
authorized  absence  for  soldiers  who  extend 
their  term  of  service  and  volunteer  for  a 
tour  extension  of  at  least  six  months  in  a 
hostile  fire  area.  It  isn’t  chargeable  leave. 

• Proceed  time  is  an  authorized 
absence  that  isn’t  chargeable  as  leave  or 
travel  time.  It  is  granted  as  a delay  in  PCS 
orders  so  you  may  complete  all  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  departing 
CONUS  for  overseas  duty  or  for  returning 
from  overseas. 

• Sick  in  quarters  (quarters  status) 
excuses  you  from  duty  for  treatment  or 
medically  directed  self-treatment  of  illness. 
This  allows  you  time  to  recuperate  at 
home,  in  the  barracks,  in  a hotel,  motel, 
etc.  It  isn’t  charged  as  leave. 

• Leave  awaiting  orders  is  granted 
in  connection  with  the  processing  of  a 
disability  separation  from  duty.  This  is 
chargeable  leave,  except  for  authorized 
absence  which  is  in  excess  of  maximum  ac- 
crued leave. 

• Leave  en  route  may  be  granted 
when  you’re  traveling  to  a new  station  for 
temporary  duty  or  permanent  change  of 
station.  It  is  charged  against  your  accrued 
leave. 

• Permissive  TDY  is  granted  so  you 
can  attend  or  participate  in  activities  of  a 
semi-official  nature,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Army.  It  isn’t  charged  as  leave. 

Passes 

UNLIKE  leaves,  passes  aren’t  part  of  the 
“rights”  of  every  soldier.  They  are 
privileges  awarded  to  deserving  soldiers  by 
their  commanders.  Passes  are  granted  for 
fairly  short  periods  of  time  and  aren’t 
chargeable  as  leave. 

• Regular  passes  usually  don’t  ex- 
ceed three  days  (72  hours)  in  length  and 
are  granted  for  non-duty  hours,  such  as 
weekends. 

• Special  passes  of  three  or  four 
days  (72-96  hours)  may  be  granted  to 
deserving  soldiers.  These  passes  are  given 
for  special  occasions  and  circumstances, 
such  as  to  reward  exceptional  performance 
of  duty;  to  attend  spiritual  retreats  or 
major  religious  events;  to  deal  with  per- 
sonal problems;  to  vote;  or  as  compen- 
satory time  to  make  up  for  long  hard 
hours  of  work  beyond  normal  duty.  □ 
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HELPING  HANDS 


ONE  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the 
Army’s  ability  to  accomplish  its  mission  is 
the  ability  of  each  soldier  to  perform  his  or 
her  individual  duties.  Realizing  that 
soldiers  perform  better  when  their  personal 
and  family  needs  are  taken  care  of,  the 
Army  has  a wide  array  of  people  and 
organizations  available  to  help  soldiers  and 
their  families  in  times  of  need  or  crisis. 

Army  Community  Services 

ARMY  community  services  assists  soldiers 
and  their  families  by  providing  programs 
and  services  to  meet  individual  and  com- 
munity needs.  Military  families  settling  into 
a new  community  are  assisted  through 
lending  closets  (which  loan  kitchen  utensils 
and  other  household  items  until  the 
family’s  household  goods  arrive);  through 
orientations  and  briefings;  and  installation 
fact  sheets  and  welcome  packets. 

Counseling  for  financial  planning, 
consumer  education,  budget  development 
and  debt  liquidation  are  offered  to  soldiers 
who  wish  to  improve  their  credit  ratings 
and  cut  down  on  the  amount  of  their 
debts.  Other  programs  are  provided  to  help 
families  with  child  care  and  development 
and  assist  handicapped  dependents.  ACS 
also  promotes  the  prevention  and  treatment 
of  child  and  spouse  abuse. 

American  Red  Cross 

THE  American  Red  Cross  has  offices  on 
military  bases  and  provides  guidance  on 
personal  and  family  problems.  One  of  the 
obligations  under  the  congressional  charter 
of  the  ARC  is  to  provide  services  and 
assistance  to  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces.  The  communications  center  at  Red 
Cross  national  headquarters  operates  24 
hours  a day  to  handle  emergency  and  wel- 
fare communications.  Many  messages  are 
requests  for  reports  on  ill  family  members 
or  information  required  for  personnel  ac- 
tions. Some  bring  good  news,  such  as  birth 
announcements  and  recovery  from  illness. 

In  CONUS,  emergency  leaves  may 
be  granted  without  a Red  Cross  report; 
however,  many  people  ask  the  Red  Cross 
to  determine  how  serious  the  situation  is  in 
order  to  make  necessary  decisions.  Red 
Cross  must  verify  that  an  emergency  exists 
if  financial  assistance  is  requested. 

Financial  aid  is  available  to  augment 


The  Army’s  “helping  hands’’  reach 
military  families  as  well  as  soldiers. 
Child  care  facilities  are  examples. 


other  Red  Cross  services.  Grants  and  inter- 
est-free loans,  or  a combination  of  the 
two,  are  available  in  certain  emergency  sit- 
uations, such  as  emergency  leave  and  hard- 
ships caused  by  non-receipt  of  allotments. 

The  ARC  also  serves  veterans  and 
their  families  by  helping  them  apply  for 
federal  and  state  benefits.  It  also  provides 
guidance  with  applications  for  review  and 
correction  of  military  records. 

The  International  Red  Cross  has  a 
wartime  mission  of  striving  to  protect  and 
assist  the  wounded,  prisoners  of  war  and 
civilians  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Conventions.  The  ARC  also 
prepares  comfort  packages  sent  to  soldiers 
in  combat  zones,  as  well  as  to  POWs. 

Army  Emergency  Relief 

ARMY  Emergency  Relief  (AER)  is  a 
private,  non-profit  organization  that 
“helps  the  Army  take  care  of  its  own.”  It 
provides  emergency  financial  aid  to  active 
and  retired  Army  people  and  their 
dependents,  including  spouses  and  children 
of  deceased  Army  members.  Members  of 
the  National  Guard  and  Reserve  on  con- 
tinuous active  duty  for  more  than  30  days 
also  qualify  for  AER  aid.  Money  can  be 
granted  or  loaned  for  valid  emergency 
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The  American  Red  Cross  provides  help 
for  soldiers  and  their  families  in  time 
of  war  and  in  peace. 


Support  the 

Good  Neighbor 


items  such  as  food,  rent,  essential  car 
repair,  funeral  expenses,  and  essential 
needs  when  pay  isn’t  received  or  funds  are 
lost.  AER  also  has  an  assistance  program 
for  unmarried  dependent  children  to  pur- 
sue undergraduate  education. 

If  you  need  AER  assistance,  you 
can  contact  your  unit  commander  or  AER 
officer  or  section.  Soldiers  traveling  or 
located  in  areas  that  don’t  have  AER  sec- 
tions can  contact  a local  Red  Cross  chap- 
ter, the  nearest  Air  Force  Aid  Society  or 
Navy  Relief  Society  Office. 

More  information  about  AER  can 
be  found  in  AR  930-4  or  by  contacting 
local  AER  officers  or  sections. 

Chaplains 

ARMY  chaplains  minister  to  the  religious 
needs  of  soldiers  and  their  families.  They 
conduct  religious  services,  perform  mar- 
riages, and  many  offer  different  types  of 
study  groups. 

But  chaplains  are  also  counselors  to 
soldiers,  regardless  of  religious  faith. 
Chaplains  are  prepared  to  either  help  solve 
problems  directly  or  to  help  the  soldier  or 
family  member  find  the  agency  which  can 
solve  a particular  problem. 

More  information  about  chaplains’ 
programs  can  be  found  in  AR  165-20  and 
DA  Pam  16-5. 


Inspector  General 

THE  position  of  the  IG  is  established  by 
law  to  determine  and  report  on  the  status 
of  efficiency,  morale,  esprit  de  corps  and 
discipline  in  the  Army.  One  way  the  IG 
helps  soldiers  and  the  Army  is  by  looking 
into  the  legitimate  complaints  of  soldiers 
and  their  families  and  recommending 
changes  which  can  eliminate  problems. 

Soldiers  are  encouraged  to  bring 
problems  to  the  attention  of  their  chain  of 
command.  That’s  usually  the  quickest  and 
most  efficient  way  to  get  problems  solved. 
But  if  that  fails,  or  if  the  soldier  elects,  it 
is  not  mandatory  to  go  through  the  chain 
of  command  to  make  an  IG  complaint. 

If  you  need  to  make  an  IG  com- 
plaint, here  is  a recommended  procedure: 

How  to  Make  an  IG  Complaint 

STEP  1 . Be  sure  you  have  a genuine  com- 
plaint. If  it’s  a pet  peeve,  such  as  police 
call  or  inspections,  it  isn’t  a complaint. 
STEP  2.  Decide  what  action  you  want 
taken,  then  base  your  complaint  on  that 
problem  alone.  Don’t  cloud  the  issue  with 
dozens  of  allegations  and  miscellaneous 
peeves  that  might  slow  the  IG  down  in 
resolving  your  problem. 

STEP  3.  Get  evidence.  Get  the  paperwork 
that’s  fouled  up,  get  names  of  witnesses,  a 
copy  of  your  finance  voucher,  or  whatever 
documents  the  IG  might  need  to  straighten 
things  out  quickly.  But  ironclad  proof  isn’t 
required. 

STEP  4.  Make  your  chain  of  command 
aware  of  the  problem.  Make  sure  you  tell 
them  as  much  as  you  would  tell  the  IG. 
Then  give  them  a chance  to  work  on  the 
problem. 

STEP  5.  If  your  chain  of  command  fails  to 
solve  your  problem  or  you  feel  you  can’t 
talk  to  those  in  your  chain  of  command, 
then  call  the  post  or  command  IG.  Present 
the  facts,  not  vague  suspicions.  Tell  the 
whole  truth;  it  will  help  solve  your  problem 
faster  and  keep  you  from  being  charged 
with  making  false  statements.  Afterward,  if 
you  feel  the  local  IG  dealt  with  you  unfair- 
ly, you  may  call  the  IG  at  a higher  level  or 
the  DA  Inspector  General  at  (202) 

695-1507  or  Autovon  225-1507. 

United  Service  Organization 

THE  United  Service  Organization  (USO)  is 
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made  up  of  organizations  such  as  the 
boards  of  the  Young  Men’s  and  Young 
Women’s  Christian  Associations  (YM- 
CA/YWCA)  and  the  Salvation  Army.  The 
USO  serves  the  social,  welfare  and  educa- 
tional needs  of  members  of  the  armed  ser- 
vices. They  provide  entertainment,  off-post 
recreation  centers,  and  lounges  in  many 
airports  in  the  U.S.  and  overseas. 

The  USO  now  includes  help  for 
military  personnel  and  dependents  with 
various  social  problems  (such  as  drug 
abuse,  family  trouble  and  financial  stress). 

Veterans  Administration 

THE  Veterans  Administration  (VA)  is 
another  organization  that  can  help  soldiers, 
retirees,  and  their  dependents.  By  contact- 
ing a representative  at  a VA  regional  of- 
fice, military  peopfe  can  find  out  about 
disability  benefits,  hospitalization,  re-em- 
ployment  rights,' social  security,  educa- 
tional programs,  survivor  benefits  and 
secured  loans.  Information  is  contained  in 
DA' Pamphlets  21-8,  600-5,  and  608-2.  In- 
formation about  VA  home  financing  is 
outlined  in  AR  608-8. 

The  VA  also  handles  the  Soldiers 
and  Sailors’  Relief  Act,  which  is  a law  de- 
signed to  ensure  that  service  people  do  not 
suffer  undue  hardship  as  a result  of  their 
military  service.  It  prevents  service  people 
from  being  taxed  in  more  than  one  state; 
gives  a veteran  certain  rights  in  returning 
to  a job  once  discharged;  and  offers 
some  relief  from  debts  which  exist  at  the 
time  of  enlistment.  For  more  information 
on  the  act,  see  a VA  representative. 

Thrift  Shops 

MOST  posts  offer  thrift  shops  which  are 
operated  by  on-post  organizations,  such  as 
wives’  clubs.  Thrift  shops  are  budget- 
stretchers  which  allow  people  to  buy  all 
types  of  used  clothing  and  merchandise  at 
greatly  reduced  prices.  Military  people  can 
also  sell  items  on  consignment. 

Armed  Forces  Hostess  Association 

THE  Armed  Forces  Hostess  Association  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  is  a Department  of  De- 
fense-recognized volunteer  assistance  and 
worldwide  information  group.  It  maintains 
files  on  facilities  at  military  installations  in 
the  U.S.  and  overseas. 


Organizations  such  as  the  USO  and 
Army  Community  Services  make 
military  life  easier  and  happier. 


It  also  has  up-to-date  files  of  unclass- 
ified information  on  aspects  of  family  life 
overseas,  including  a handbook  of  military 
life  in  Germany.  All  requests  from  military 
people  and  their  families  are  acknowledged 
and  answered.  Their  address  is:  Armed 
Forces  Hostess  Association,  Room  1A736, 
Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.,  20310.  Their 
phone  number  is:  (202)  697-3180/6857.  □ 
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COMMISSARY 


One  of  the  best  “buys”  in  the  Army’s  benefits  package  is  the  com- 
missary system.  These  non-profit  supermarkets  offer  soldiers  and 
their  families  low  prices  on  brand-name  products,  as  well  as 
special  budget  deals  on  foods  with  generic  labels. 
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IT  is  becoming  harder  and  harder  to  make 
ends  meet  these  days.  As  soon  as  the  pay- 
check  hits  the  bank,  it  seems  to  vanish. 

And  even  though  today’s  soldiers  are  better 
paid  than  ever  before,  they  are  not  immune 
to  rising  prices.  Soldiers,  like  everyone  else, 
must  keep  a close  eye  on  their  budgets. 

One  of  the  best  ways  for  soldiers  to 
stretch  their  dollars  is  to  shop  at  the  com- 
missary. Commissaries  offer  the  same 
brand-name  products  as  those  found  on 
most  supermarket  shelves,  with  one  dif- 
ference, the  price. 

Commissaries  are  basically  a non- 
profit venture.  They  offer  groceries,  meat 
and  produce  at  the  lowest  practical  prices 
for  those  shoppers  authorized  in  AR  30-19. 
The  4 percent  surcharge  on  purchases  is 
only  high  enough  to  cover  certain  costs  re- 
quired by  law.  There  is  no  added  margin 
for  profits.  All  items  are  sold  at  cost. 

Commissaries  are  able  to  offer  such 
low  prices  for  a number  of  reasons.  First 
of  all,  commissaries  operate  on  funds  ap- 
propriated by  Congress.  These  funds  cover 
the  costs  of  the  items  sold  at  the  commis- 
sary, and  other  expenses  such  as  employee 
salaries.  The  government  is  reimbursed  for 
the  costs  of  the  merchandise  and  other  ex- 
penses, such  as  transportation  costs  in 
CONUS,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sales. 

Appropriated  funds  also  cover  the 
cost  of  transporting  goods  overseas,  a 
substantial  savings  for  the  overseas  shop- 
per. The  surcharge  (Trust  Revolving  Fund 
Account)  pays  for  the  cost  of  all  new  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  commissary 
stores.  Exceptions  are  when  Congress 
authorizes  the  use  of  Military  Construc- 
tion, Army  (MCA)  funds  to  build  com- 
missaries at  newly  established,  activated  or 
expanded  military  installations;  or  to 
replace  facilities  destroyed  by  fire,  ter- 
rorism or  natural  disasters.  MCA  funds  are 
sometimes  also  used  to  correct  safety 
hazards  at  existing  commissaries. 

When  the  commissary  customer 
checks  out  at  the  cash  register,  a 4 percent 
surcharge  is  added  to  the  total  cost  of 
groceries  purchased.  Besides  new  construc- 
tion and  renovation  costs,  this  surcharge 
pays  for  new  equipment,  maintenance  of 
equipment,  operating  supplies,  and  utilities 
in  the  United  States  (except  Alaska). 

Since  commissaries  are  located  on 


federal  property,  they  do  not  pay  rent  on 
their  buildings.  That  helps  to  lower  the 
cost  of  groceries  for  the  soldier. 

All  of  these  factors  add  up  to  quite 
a savings  for  the  shopper.  Overall,  soldiers 
who  shop  at  the  commissary  can  save  as 
much  as  26  percent  on  their  food  bills. 

The  commissary  also  passes  along 
discounts,  such  as  vendor  price  reductions, 
to  its  customers.  If  a manufacturer  is  giv- 
ing a special  promotion  to  move  one  of  its 
products,  the  discount  is  passed  along  to 
the  commissary  shopper.  Also,  some  items 
are  identified  by  “Smart  Buy”  signs.  These 
let  the  shoppers  know  that  the  item  is  be- 
ing offered  at  least  15  percent  below  the 
regular  low  commissary  price. 

The  commissary  also  offers  certain 
products  called  specification  or  “spec” 
items.  These  are  products  prepared  to 
military  standards,  but  are  not  brand- 
named  and  are  in  large  consumer  or 
family-sized  packages. 

Commissaries  are  high-volume 
stores,  operating  with  a minimum  of  floor 
space.  This  is  the  main  reason  that  the 
commissaries  cannot  offer  as  large  a 
variety  of  brands  as  civilian  markets  offer. 
Since  a larger  number  of  brands  would  re- 
quire more  frequent  stocking,  often  during 
shopping  hours,  the  already  crowded  aisles 
would  become  jammed  in  an  impossible 
tangle  of  shoppers  and  Stockers. 

Also,  the  commissary  is  restricted  by 
law  as  to  what  can  be  offered  for  sale. 
Some  of  the  items  that  can  be  found  in 
most  supermarkets,  such  as  small  ap- 
pliances, car-care  products,  beer,  wine  and 
magazines,  cannot  be  offered  for  sale  in 
the  commissary. 

There  are  further  restrictions  on 
sales  at  the  commissaries.  By  regulation 
(AR  30-19),  those  shoppers  authorized  to 
use  the  facility  cannot  give  away  or  sell  any 
items  bought  at  the  commissary  to  anyone 
not  entitled  to  store  privileges.  This  doesn’t 
apply  to  food  served  at  a party  or  dinner 
for  your  neighbors,  but  it  does  apply  to 
picking  up  a carton  of  cigarettes  or  a cou- 
ple of  bags  of  sugar  as  a favor  to  someone 
not  entitled  to  commissary  privileges. 

Whatever  you  buy  must  be  for  your 
personal  use  or  the  use  of  your  dependents. 
Any  violations  could  result  in  the  loss  of 
your  commissary  shopping  privileges.  □ 
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ONE  of  the  things  that  can  be  found  on 
nearly  every  Army  post  is  the  post 
exchange  (PX).  The  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  operates 
more  than  3,500  retail  stores  in  the  United 
States  and  around  the  world. 

Sales  at  the  PX  totaled  more  than 
$3.9  billion  last  year.  These  sales  made 
AAFES  the  seventh-largest  retail  store 
chain  in  the  nation. 

A recent  PX  survey  showed  that 
soldiers  shopping  only  at  the  PX  could 
save  about  20  percent  on  their  purchases. 
For  example:  clothing  and  linens  are  sold 
at  more  than  30  percent  off  retail.  Auto- 
motive items  averaged  22.9  percent  below 
those  sold  off  base. 

In  addition  to  saving  soldiers  money 
on  purchases,  AAFES  also  contributes  60 
percent  of  its  profits  to  the  morale  and 
recreation  fund  which  helps  pay  for  arts, 
crafts  and  hobby  shops,  recreation  centers, 
child  care  centers  and  other  morale  pro- 
grams. Most  of  the  remaining  profits  go  to 
building  new  PXs  and  remodeling  existing 
ones. 


• Layaways  fall  into  two  categories: 
less  than  $200  and  more  than  $200.  If  the 
total  cost  of  the  goods  to  be  purchased  is 
less  than  $200,  the  cost  can  be  spread  over 
90  days,  with  three  equal  payments.  If  the 
total  is  more  than  $200,  the  shopper  can 
take  up  to  180  days,  with  six  equal  pay- 
ments. Both  plans  require  an  initial  pay- 
ment of  at  least  10  percent  of  the  cost. 

• The  deferred  payment  plan  is  of- 
fered to  AAFES  shoppers  overseas  only.  It 
allows  authorized  shoppers  to  buy  from 
$50  to  $1,000  worth  of  merchandise  over 
an  extended  period  of  time,  .while  making 
convenient  monthly  payments. 

The  maximum  amount  you  can  pur- 
chase is  determined  by  your  ability  to  make 
the  scheduled  monthly  payments,  much 
like  civilian  credit  terms.  Personnel  in 
grade  El  who  have  not  been  promoted 
within  six  months  of  active  duty  time  are 
not  allowed  to  use  DPP.  The  buying  limits 
for  the  other  pay  grades  are:  $300  for  Els 
with  less  than  six  months  service,  $500  for 
E2s  and  $750  for  E3s.  Customers  in  all 
other  pay  grades  have  a limit  of  $1,000. 


Eligibility 

ACTIVE  duty  and  retired  military  person- 
nel, members  of  the  ARNG  and  USAR  on 
active  duty,  their  dependents  and  others,  as 
outlined  in  AR  60-20,  are  authorized  to  use 
the  exchange  facilities. 

Budget  Special  Programs 

THE  AAFES  budget  specials  are  high-vol- 
ume  products  that  are  commonly  used  by 
soldiers  and  their  families.  The  items  are 
selected  to  provide  good  quality,  economy- 
priced  products,  which  are  similar  to  the 
highly  advertised  and  higher  priced  alterna- 
tive products.  Because  of  the  volume  of  the 
order,  manufacturers  give  the  exchange  a 
special  low  price  that  is  passed  along  to  the 
customer.  The  budget  specials  are  basically 
AAFES’  answer  to  generics  (products  iden- 
tified only  by  contents;  not  brand  names). 
The  budget  special  program  has  expanded 
to  more  than  300  items. 

Paying  For  Purchases 

BESIDES  paying  for  purchases  with  cash, 
AAFES  offers  shoppers  two  alternative 
payment  plans:  layaways  and  the  deferred 
payment  plan  (DPP). 


Product  Restrictions 

UNTIL  recently,  there  were  a number  of 
restrictions  as  to  what  types  and  prices  of 
items  could  be  sold  through  CONUS  ex- 
changes by  AAFES.  Congress  has  dropped 
most  of  the  mandatory  price  ceilings  on  all 
items  except  jewelry  items  that  are  pegged 
to  the  price  of  gold,  diamond  rings, 
decorative  housewares  and  home  ap- 
pliances, auto  stereos  and  self-contained 
phono/stereo  combinations  with  speakers. 
American-made  microwave  ovens  have 
been  added  to  the  list  of  items  for  sale  in 
CONUS  post  exchanges. 

Overseas,  AAFES  has  virtually  a 
free  hand  to  sell  shoppers  whatever  they 
want.  This  is  particularly  true  with  regard 
to  appliances  and  automobiles. 

Auto  Sales 

THOUSANDS  of  American-built  autos, 
trucks,  vans,  recreational  vehicles  and 
motorcycles  are  sold  overseas  each  year  to 
customers  through  the  AAFES  new  car 
sales  program.  All  authorized  PX  shoppers 
overseas  can  place  orders  for  new  cars  to 
be  delivered  for  their  personal  use.  Also, 
those  soldiers  on  orders  for  a permanent 
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SOLDIERS 


Soldiers  and  dependents  can  save  as  much  as  20-30  percent  on 
some  items  available  in  AAFES  post  exchanges. 


change  of  station  (PCS)  stateside  can  place 
an  order  for  a car  to  be  delivered  in  the 
United  States. 

The  program  offers  new  car  sales 
through  reliable  sources,  with  reasonable 
terms.  Soldiers  have  the  option  to  cancel 
the  order  under  certain  conditions. 

Through  the  program,  customers  usually 
find  prices  more  favorable  than  those  of 
U.S.  car  dealers.  AAFES  customers  receive 
the  manufacturer’s  standard  warranty. 

Catalog  Sales 

ANOTHER  big  difference  between  the  op- 
erations of  stateside  and  overseas  ex- 
changes involves  catalog  sales.  The  ’82 
catalog  has  more  than  700  pages  and  con- 
tains thousands  of  items  for  sale. 

Soldiers  stationed  overseas  in  areas 
outside  the  50  United  States,  or  on  tempo- 


rary duty  overseas,  can  shop  from  the  en- 
tire catalog.  However,  those  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  the  states  are  restricted  to  the 
“America”  section  of  the  catalog. 

Special  Orders 

SPECIAL  orders  are  for  items  that  are 
authorized  for  sale  at  the  post  exchange, 
but  for  one  reason  or  another  are  not 
regularly  stocked.  Overseas  exchanges  can 
accept  special  orders  of  up  to  $3,000  per 
item,  or  1.5  carats  on  diamond  jewelry.  All 
orders  require  a minimum  deposit  of  $20. 
The  special  orders  are  also  limited  to  those 
that  will  be  accepted  for  processing  by  the 
individual  manufacturers. 

The  costs  of  special  orders  include 
the  standard  AAFES  markup  and  all 
freight  and  postage  charges.  Because  these 
costs  vary,  the  retail  price  quoted  at  the 
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AAFES  budget  specials  are  good 
quality  products  sold  at  special 
economy  prices. 


time  of  the  order  is  only  an  approximation. 
Since  special  orders  are  handled  outside  the 
normal  production  and  shipping  schedule 
of  the  manufacturers,  deliveries  normally 
take  from  four  to  six  weeks  to  process. 

Clothing  Sales  Stores 

AAFES  began  operating  clothing  sales 
stores  overseas  in  1980.  Now  AAFES  oper- 
ates all  clothing  issue  stores  worldwide,  ex- 
cept for  those  which  are  operated  under 
commercial  contract. 

Clothing  sales  stores  receive  “issue- 
type”  military  clothing  and  selected  items 
of  organizational  equipment,  such  as  can- 
teens and  pile  caps,  through  supply  chan- 
nels. These  are  sold  at  stock  fund  prices. 
So,  all  of  the  issue  clothing  is  sold  at  cost. 
These  prices  are  determined  by  the  sup- 
plier, the  Defense  Personnel  Support 
Center.  The  prices  are  adjusted  annually 
on  Oct.  1.  AAFES  operation  of  the  mili- 
tary clothing  sales  stores  has  not  caused 
any  increase  in  the  sales  prices  of  uniforms 
and  equipment  to  the  soldier. 

Special  items  or  sizes  of  clothing  not 
normally  carried  by  the  clothing  sales  store 
can  be  ordered  through  AAFES.  Or  if  your 
uniform  is  not  in  stock,  it  can  be  ordered 
for  you  at  no  additional  charge. 

Concessions 

BESIDES  the  main  post  exchange,  AAFES 
contracts  for  a number  of  service  conces- 
sions which  are  provided  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  military  community.  Barber 


shops,  shoe  repair,  beauty  parlors  and 
watch  repairs  and  optical  shops  are  services 
offered  by  the  civilian  owned  shops. 

The  standards  of  service  provided 
by  the  concessions  are  set  and  controlled 
by  AAFES.  Contracts  are  awarded  to 
qualified  businesses  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive bidding. 

AAFES  Theaters 

IN  addition  to  the  civilian  contracted  con- 
cessions and  the  main  exchange,  AAFES 
operates  the  movie  theaters  on  post.  They 
operate  about  465  paid-admission  theaters 
around  the  world,  with  about  350  in  CON- 
US. AAFES  also  provides  movies  for 
another  650  unit-operated,  free-admission 
theaters  — two-thirds  of  which  are  in  over- 
seas commands. 

AAFES  tries  to  offer  a balanced 
film  program  of  movies  that  cover  the 
broad  range  of  tastes  present  in  the 
military  community.  The  best  movies  are 
selected  from  34  film  companies  and 
brokers.  Most  of  the  films  are  U.S.  made, 
but  there  are  a few  foreign  films,  too. 

Check  Cashing 

ANOTHER  service  offered  by  AAFES  is 
free  check  cashing.  This  helps  to  solve  the 
problems  of  cashing  out-of-town  checks, 
getting  cash  when  the  banks  aren’t  open 
and  having  to  carry  around  large  sums  of 
money  for  exchange  purchases.  There  are 
some  limitations  and  requirements,  though. 


Check  cashing  is  a help- 
ful AAFES  service;  but 
it’s  one  that  can  be  lost  if 
it’s  abused. 


NOTICi  TO  CHIC*  C*V«* 
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In  1980  more  than  $16.5  million  in 
dishonored  checks  were  received  by 
AAFES.  Of  that  figure  $1.3  million  could 
not  be  collected  and  the  sum  was  written 
off  as  a loss.  Exchange  customers  make  up 
for  that  loss,  since  the  lost  money  could 
have  been  used  to  improve  services,  lower 
prices  or  to  increase  the  morale  and  recrea- 
tion fund  for  the  benefit  of  soldiers. 

The  requirements  for  check  cashing 
are  few.  Customers  in  civilian  clothing  and 
enlisted  personnel  in  pay  grades  El 
through  E6  must  present  valid  ID  cards  as 
proof  of  Social  Security  number  to  write 
checks. 

All  customers,  including  uniformed 
officers  and  senior  NCOs  in  grades  E7 
through  E9,  must  complete  the  information 
that  is  stamped  on  the  back  of  the  check  at 
the  exchange.  This  is  a uniform  format 
used  by  all  PXs.  It  includes  name,  rank, 
Social  Security  number,  home  or  duty 
phone  number,  military  unit  and  duty  sta- 
tion or  home  address  of  the  sponsor,  as 
well  as  the  check  casher’s  signature. 

Exchange  personnel  can  accept  or 
reject  a check  after  making  one  of  two  in- 
quiries. In  CONUS  and  Hawaii,  an  elec- 
tronic keyboard  is  used  to  transmit  the 
Social  Security  number  and  the  check 
amount  to  a central  computer  for  screening 
against  a bad  check  record.  Overseas  and 
in  Alaska,  a suspended  check  cashing 
privilege  list  is  used  instead  of  the  key- 
board to  review  checks. 

There  is  no  daily  limit  for  those  us- 
ing personalized  checks,  or  whose  checking 
account  balance  can  be  verified. 

For  those  customers  who  use  non- 
personalized  checks,  there  is  a $50  maxi- 
mum daily  amount.  Checks  accepted  for 
merchandise  will  be  limited  to  $250.  On 
posts  that  have  banks  which  do  not  use 
personalized  checks,  this  restriction  can  be 
waived  by  the  local  commander. 

This  policy  was  enacted  after  a sur- 
vey of  CONUS  and  overseas  exchanges 
showed  that  five  times  more  nonpersonal- 
ized  checks  were  returned  dishonored. 

There  is  a $10  service  charge  made 
for  each  dishonored  check.  If  the  bank 
also  levies  a fee  against  AAFES’  account 
for  the  bad  check,  the  check  writer  must 
also  repay  that  amount. 

Intentional  or  repeated  violations  of 


the  bad  check  policy  carry  severe  penalties. 
Check  cashing  privileges  can  be  suspended. 
The  post  commander  can  also  suspend  a 
customer’s  exchange  privileges  or  the 
customer  could  face  prosecution  by  a 
civilian  court  or  a military  court  martial. 

Check  cashing  is  a privilege  and  not 
a requirement  of  AAFES.  The  check  cash- 
ing policies  serve  as  a protection  for  the 
majority  of  customers  who  don’t  write  bad 
checks. 

Returns  and  Complaints 

THE  local  AAFES  store  manager  can  han- 
dle any  complaints  by  exchange  customers. 
AAFES  also  offers  authorized  shoppers  the 
direct  line  program  (DLP).  This  program 
rotates  through  10  PXs  each  quarter.  It  in- 
volves a prepaid  post  card  that  can  be  sent 
to  AAFES  headquarters  in  Dallas,  Texas, 
with  any  complaints. 

Returns  of  unwanted  gifts,  clothes 
that  don’t  fit,  or  damaged  merchandise  can 
be  made  directly  at  the  exchange.  But  they 
must  be  accompanied  by  a receipt  of  pur- 
chase to  verify  that  the  item  was  purchased 
in  a post  exchange. 

Merchandise  that  must  be  returned 
to  the  manufacturer  for  service  while  under 
warranty  can  be  handled  by  the  customer 
directly. 

AAFES  also  has  a customer  rela- 
tions branch  at  the  Dallas  headquarters. 
They  can  be  contacted  directly  by  mail  or 
phone  if  the  exchange  customer  feels  a 
complaint  has  not  been  properly  resolved. 

The  exchange  also  offers  a customer 
comment  program.  Any  questions  asked 
through  this  program  must  be  answered  by 
exchange  personnel  within  seven  working 
days  of  the  submission. 

Plain  Talk 

PLAIN  TALK  are  concise  information 
folders  produced  in  an  effort  to  better  ex- 
plain AAFES’  policies  and  programs  to  the 
exchange  customers.  The  publications  are 
available  at  main  AAFES  stores. 

Plain  Talk  folders  currently  in 
publication  cover  a variety  of  subjects. 
Check  cashing,  AAFES  diamond  quality, 
rain  checks,  merchandise  coupons,  the  lay- 
away program,  AAFES  automotive  service 
and  special  orders  are  just  a few  topics  of- 
fered for  your  information.  □ 
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HOUSING 


WHETHER  you’re  a married  soldier  or  a 
single  one,  you  are  entitled  to  either 
government  housing  or  a tax-free  basic 
allowance  for  quarters  (BAQ). 

Bachelor  Housing 

GENERALLY,  soldiers  in  grades  E6  and 
below,  who  are  single  or  who  are  serving 
an  overseas  tour  without  their  families,  will 
be  assigned  to  barracks  on  post.  There  are 
cases,  such  as  when  the  barracks  are  filled, 
in  which  some  soldiers  in  this  group  will  be 
allowed  to  move  off  post  and  draw  BAQ. 

• The  types  of  barracks  vary 
dramatically  from  post  to  post,  and  even 
from  unit  to  unit  on  the  same  post.  Some 
soldiers  live  in  open-bay,  World  War  II-era 
buildings,  while  others  live  in  modern, 
semi-private  quarters  with  many  conve- 
niences. Most  single  soldiers  live  in 
buildings  that  fall  somewhere  in  between. 

• Living  space  in  Army  barracks 
varies  with  pay  grade  and  the  type  of  bar- 
racks. Sergeants  and  staff  sergeants  usually 
live  in  double  rooms.  Specialists  four  and 
below  may  live  in  two,  three  or  four- 
person  rooms,  depending  on  how  crowded 
the  barracks  are  in  your  unit. 

• Single  or  unaccompanied  commis- 
sioned and  warrant  officers  are  usually 


assigned  to  bachelor  officers  quarters  on 
post.  However,  all  single  officers  and 
enlisted  soldiers  in  grades  E7  and  above 
have  the  option  of  living  in  government 
quarters,  if  available,  or  drawing  BAQ. 

Many  posts  have  quarters  set  aside 
for  senior  enlisted  bachelors  who  opt  to 
live  on  post.  These  and  the  bachelor  of- 
ficers quarters  vary  greatly  in  number  and 
type  from  post  to  post.  Generally,  how- 
ever, they  include  furniture,  community 
kitchens  and  lounge  areas. 

Family  Housing 

USUALLY,  to  be  eligible  to  move  your 
family  into  government  housing  you  must 
be  a career  soldier  in  the  grade  of  E4  or 
above  with  at  least  two  years  of  service.  In 
some  cases,  where  there  is  a surplus  of  on- 
post  housing,  a married  soldier  in  a lower 
grade  may  be  able  to  apply  for  on-post 
housing. 

At  an  overseas  station,  a married 
soldier  must  be  authorized  an  accompanied 
tour  to  qualify  for  government  housing. 

• When  you’re  processing  into  a 
new  duty  station,  you’ll  find  the  family 
housing  office  near  the  place  where  you  in- 
process.  This  office  controls  assignments  to 
government  quarters.  If  quarters  are 


Some  single  soldiers  live  in  modern  dormitory-style 
barracks  while  others  live  in  wooden  World  War  II 
open-bay  barracks.  Most  live  in  buildings  that  fall 
somewhere  in  between  in  comfort  and  convenience. 


available,  and  you  are  eligible  (rank,  ac- 
companied tour,  etc.),  you  may  be  able  to 
move  you  and  your  family  into  on-post 
quarters  almost  immediately. 

• At  many  Army  posts,  there  is  not 
enough  family  housing  for  all  of  the 
soldiers  who  apply  for  it.  When  this  hap- 
pens, you’ll  have  to  put  your  name  on  a 
list  and  find  housing  off  post  until  your 
name  reaches  the  top  of  the  list. 

The  on-post  housing  list  is  organized 
according  to  family  size,  pay  grade  and 
job.  Certain  key  officers  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  for  example,  move  into 
quarters  that  automatically  come  with  the 
position  they  fill. 

There  are  also  some  instances  in 
which  a soldier  might  receive  a higher  pri- 
ority on  the  housing  list  because  he  or  she 
just  returned  from  an  isolated  or  hardship 
tour.  Single-parent  families  may  compete 
for  on-post  housing  according  to  the  same 
criteria  as  other  families. 

Although  the  housing  situation 
varies  from  post  to  post,  an  attempt  is 
made  to  distribute  available  on-post  hous- 
ing fairly  among  all  soldiers  who  are  eligi- 
ble for  it.  You’ll  get  complete  details  on 
how  the  housing  list  works  when  you  con- 
tact the  family  housing  office  at  a new 
duty  station. 

• The  types  of  family  housing  are 
many.  Depending  on  what’s  available  when 
you  apply,  you  might  live  in  a brick  house 
on  a lot  by  itself,  a wooden  duplex  or  an 
apartment  building.  All  of  these  come  in  a 
variety  of  sizes  and  shapes. 

You  may  live  on  the  post  you’re 
assigned  to,  or  you  may  live  in  a special 
military  housing  area  located  away  from 
post.  This  is  most  common  in  cases 
where  many  military  people  from  all  ser- 
vices are  living  in  a large  metropolitan  area 
in  CONUS  or  overseas. 

• There  are  certain  advantages  to 
living  in  government  family  housing.  In 
most  cases  (if  you’re  living  on  post),  you’re 
closer  to  work,  the  commissary  and  other 
facilities.  You  live  rent-free,  and  the 
government  pays  utilities  and  makes  repairs 
when  needed. 

You  normally  will  not  receive  BAQ 
while  you’re  assigned  to  government  hous- 
ing. Exceptions  are  made  in  cases  where 
families  are  living  in  inadequate  or 


substandard  housing.  These  families  may 
receive  partial  BAQ. 

Off  Post 

ARMY  posts  have,  in  addition  to  a family 
housing  office,  a housing  referral  office  to 
help  soldiers  and  their  families  find  ade- 
quate, economical  housing  off  post.  The 
office  maintains  a list  of  places  that  have 
been  approved  for  military  people.  After 
you  have  the  list,  the  actual  apartment  or 
house  hunting  is  up  to  you. 

The  housing  referral  office  also 
helps  in  solving  tenant/landlord  complaints 
if  they  arise.  In  addition,  people  at  the  of- 
fice can  inform  you  of  special  clauses 
(commonly  called  “military  clauses”)  that 
rental  contracts  should  have  for  military 
people.  For  example,  you  should  be  able  to 
terminate  a rental  agreement  if  you’re 
transferred  unexpectedly.  Your  local  staff 
judge  advocate  can  give  you  more  informa- 
tion on  this. 

• Your  monthly  BAQ  payments  are 
designed  to  cover  off-post  housing  costs  as 
much  as  possible.  The  current  rates  range 
from  $205.50  for  a private,  El,  with  a 
family  to  $611.70  for  a general  officer  with 
a family. 

• In  addition  to  BAQ,  soldiers  living 
off  post  in  designated  high-cost  areas,  such 
as  Washington,  D.C.,  and  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  receive  a variable  housing  allowance 
(VHA)  to  help  cover  unusually  high  hous- 
ing costs.  These  payments  vary  with  grade 
and  location.  They  range  from  $104.80  for 
a married  soldier  in  grade  El  to  $229.27 
for  a married  second  lieutenant  with  prior 
service  as  an  enlisted  soldier.  These  figures 
would  apply  if  those  soldiers  lived  in  the 
Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

You’re  also  authorized  to  receive 
VHA  if  you  are  on  an  “all  others” 
overseas  tour  or  an  unaccompanied 
(restricted)  tour  and  your  family  is  living  in 
a high-cost  area  in  the  United  States. 

• There  is  still  another  program  for 
Army  families  living  off  post,  especially  in 
high-cost  areas.  Under  this  program,  the 
Army  leases  commercially  owned  apart- 
ments for  families  to  live  in  at  government 
expense.  The  leased  housing  plan,  however, 
is  becoming  less  common  since  VHA  was 
implemented.  Your  housing  office  will  be 
able  to  provide  information  on  this. 
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Off  Post  Overseas 

IF  you  and  your  family  are  living  on  the 
local  economy  in  Alaska,  Hawaii  or  in 
another  country,  you’ll  receive  station 
housing  allowance  (SHA).  Like  VHA, 

SHA  is  designed  to  augment  BAQ  in  areas 
where  BAQ  doesn’t  cover  housing  costs. 

A unique  feature  of  SHA  is  that 
soldiers  can  apply  for  an  advance  of  up  to 
a year’s  worth  of  SHA  payments.  This 
helps  soldiers  cover  the  initial  costs  (util- 
ities, deposit,  phone  hookup,  etc.)  of  mov- 
ing into  an  apartment,  which  can  top 
$1,000  in  some  countries.  The  amount  of 
the  advance  is  based  on  actual  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  soldier,  and  is  paid  back 
through  payroll  deduction  in  equal 
monthly  installments. 

Other  Allowances 

WHETHER  you  are  going  to  live  on  or  off 
post,  in  the  U.S.  or  overseas,  there  will 
always  be  a few  days  or  weeks  before  you 
are  actually  settled.  At  some  posts,  guest 
quarters  may  be  available  at  reasonable 
rates.  At  others,  you  may  have  to  live  out 
of  a hotel  room  until  you  find  permanent 
lodging  for  you  and  your  family. 

Soldiers  going  overseas  may  be 
authorized  a temporary  lodging  allowance 
(TLA)  to  help  pay  for  temporary  lodging 


Military  family  housing 
varies  from  homes  on 
separate  lots  to  duplexes 
and  apartment  com- 
plexes. Some  are  on  post 
and  some  nearby. 


while  waiting  for  quarters.  This  is  usually 
paid  for  up  to  60  days.  Soldiers  may  also 
be  authorized  TLA  while  waiting  for 
transportation  back  to  the  states  following 
an  overseas  tour. 

Buying  A House 

SOME  Army  families,  and  even  single 
soldiers,  decide  to  buy  a house  near  their 
duty  station. 

For  one  thing,  buying  a house  may 
be  a good  investment.  If  you  live  in  a 
house  for  a few  years  and  then  sell  it  at  the 
right  price,  you  stand  to  break  even  or 
make  a small  profit.  In  a sense,  you  will 
have  lived  “rent-free”  during  your  tour  at 
that  post.  But,  you  also  will  have  paid  pro- 
perty taxes,  insurance  and  other  costs. 

Soldiers  who  are  approaching  retire- 
ment often  buy  houses  in  communities  in 
which  they  plan  to  settle. 

The  key  to  getting  a house,  if  you 
think  you  can  afford  one,  is  to  find 
suitable  financing.  Interest  rates  were  ex- 
tremely high  throughout  most  of  1981, 
making  house  buying  a questionable  prop- 
osition to  many. 

Those  who  want  to  scout  around  for 
the  best  financing  deal  should  compare 
various  methods.  Some  of  the  standard 
ones  are  the  Veterans  Administration  loan 
guarantees,  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion loans,  and  conventional  loans. 

Some  plans,  such  as  that  offered  by 
the  VA,  favor  military  people  more  than 
other  plans  do,  but  all  have  their  good  and 
bad  points.  A prospective  home  buyer 
should  get  complete  information  on  all 
types  of  financing  methods  and  compare 
them  carefully.  Some  important  points  of 
comparison  are  the  size  of  the  down- 
payment  required  and  the  interest  rate. 

Planning  Ahead 

IF  you  have  the  time  and  money,  you 
might  apply  for  administrative  leave  to  go 
to  your  new  duty  station  to  look  for  a 
house  or  apartment.  Check  with  your 
orderly  room  for  the  proper  procedure  in 
your  unit.  If  granted,  you  won’t  be 
charged  leave  time  for  it. 

At  the  very  least,  be  as  organized  as 
possible  when  you  get  to  your  new  duty 
station.  Ask  people  at  the  housing  office 
for  answers  to  all  of  your  questions.  □ 
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IN  the  Army,  you’ll  find  yourself  having 
to  pack  up  and  move  at  least  once  — even 
if  it’s  only  to  move  back  home  when  you 
leave  active  duty. 

The  Army  pays  the  moving  expenses 
of  soldiers  who  are  retiring,  separating 
from  active  duty  or  changing  stations.  In 
most  cases,  the  Army  will  also  pay  to  move 
the  soldier’s  family,  but  that  depends  on 
where  the  soldier  is  going,  the  type  of 
move  and  his  or  her  rank  and  time  in  ser- 
vice. Some  overseas  tours,  for  example,  are 
unaccompanied  (without  families). 

The  type  of  move  most  soldiers  are 
j familiar  with  is  a permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion (PCS).  The  time  to  start  planning  is 
when  the  Army  “alerts”  you  for  a new 
assignment  in  the  U.S.  or  overseas. 

ITO 

WHEN  you  know  you’re  going  to  be  mov- 
ing to  a new  duty  station,  visit  your  nearest 
Installation  Transportation  Office  (ITO), 
even  before  you  have  your  orders. 

It’s  important  to  note  that  all  mili- 
tary moves  are  governed  by  joint  travel 
regulations. 

At  the  ITO  you  can  begin  collecting 
and  digesting  information  about  moving. 
You’ll  find  a pamphlet  called  “It’s  Your 
Move,”  which  covers  such  things  as  house- 
hold goods  shipment  and  storage,  loss  and 
i damage,  insurance,  and  shipment  of  auto- 
mobiles. The  pamphlet  also  includes  a 
table  of  weight  allowances. 

Once  you  have  your  orders,  make 
an  appointment  to  meet  with  an  ITO  coun- 
selor and  take  several  copies  of  your  orders 
with  you  when  you  go.  The  counselors  are 
there  to  help  you  arrange  your  move,  but 
whether  or  not  it  goes  smoothly  is  largely 
up  to  you.  Be  sure  to  get  answers  to  all  of 
your  questions.  Don’t  walk  away  puzzled. 
If  you  are  married,  take  your  spouse  with 
you  so  both  of  you  can  hear  the 
i counselor’s  instructions. 

If  you  can’t  personally  visit  the 
ITO,  your  spouse  or  someone  else  can  ar- 
j range  your  move  for  you.  He  or  she  must 
have  written  permission  (from  you)  or  a 
power  of  attorney  to  act  in  your  behalf. 

The  counselor  will  review  your  or- 
ders and  tell  you  how  much  you  can  ship, 
j the  number  of  shipments  you  can  make 
and  the  places  you  may  ship  from  and  to. 


The  success  of  a move  depends  large- 
ly on  the  planning  you  put  into  it  be- 
fore your  moving  day  arrives. 


All  of  these  details  are  governed  by  the 
joint  travel  regulations  and  are  based  on 
rank,  time  in  service  and  destination.  Nor- 
mally, you  will  be  able  to  make  one  ship- 
ment of  household  goods  and  another  of 
unaccompanied  baggage,  for  overseas 
assignments. 

You  will  also  be  asked  to  select 
packing  and  pickup  dates,  as  well  as  a 
delivery  date  at  your  destination.  When 
deciding  on  this  date,  you  should  plan  time 
to  find  a place  to  live.  If  possible,  give  the 
counselor  an  address  at  your  destination. 
Otherwise,  your  property  will  have  to  be 
placed  in  temporary  storage,  which  can 
delay  delivery  of  your  property. 

The  ITO  counselor  will  then  make 
all  arrangements  with  the  people  who  will 
pack  and  ship  your  property.  You  cannot 
make  the  arrangements  yourself.  If  you 
must  change  your  moving  date  for  any  rea- 
son, call  your  transportation  office,  not  the 
moving  company.  However,  making  last 
minute  changes  may  cause  serious  delays. 

Household  Goods 

TWO  factors  that  govern  the  amount  of 
household  goods  you  may  ship  are  your 
rank  and  destination.  Weight  allowances  in 
the  following  table  include  everything  but 
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Using  the  Do-It-Yourself  (DITY)  plan,  you  can  earn  ex 
tra  cash  and  have  more  control  over  your  move. 


professional  items  and  the  baggage  that 
you  and  your  family  carry  with  you  when 
you  travel.  Some  overseas  commands  also 
have  administrative  weight  restrictions. 

You  may  ship,  at  government  ex- 
pense, items  considered  to  be  ordinary 
household  goods.  These  include  furniture, 
clothing,  personal  effects  and  other  proper- 
ty associated  with  the  home  or  person.  You 
may  include  small  spare  parts  for  your  car, 
snow  chains  and  other  accessories. 

There  are  some  items  you  may  not 
ship  at  government  expense.  Outboard 
motors,  boats,  perishable  foods,  live 
plants,  pets,  flammables  and  aerosol  cans 
are  just  a few  of  the  things  that  you  must 
sell,  give  away  or  ship  at  your  own  ex- 
pense. Your  ITO  counselor  will  give  you  a 
complete  list  of  what  you  can  and  cannot 
ship  or  store  at  government  expense. 


TABLE  OF  WEIGHT  ALLOWANCES 


E9  

(pounds) 

...9,500  0-10  

13,500 

E8  

. . .9,000 

0-9 

13,500 

E7  

. . .8,500 

0-8 

13,500 

E6  

. . .8,000 

0-7 

13,500 

E5  

. . .7,000 

0-6 

13,500 

E4  (over  2) 

. . .7,000 

0-5 

13,000 

*E4  (under  2) 

....  225 

0-4/W-4 

12,000 

•El,  2,  3 

225 

0-3/W-3  

11 ,000 

'NOTE:  Soldiers  in  these  cate- 

0-2/W-2  

10,000 

gories  are  allowed  up 

to  7,5 00 

O-l/W-1  

9,500 

pounds  on  overseas  moves. 


Professional  Items 

SOME  of  your  household  goods  are  not 
counted  as  part  of  your  authorized  weight 
allowance.  These  are  professional  books, 
papers  and  equipment  used  in  connection 
with  your  official  duties. 

You  must  separate  these  profes- 
sional items  from  the  rest  of  your  property 
so  they  may  be  packed,  marked,  and 
weighed  separately.  Before  signing  the  in- 
ventory prepared  by  the  packers,  be  sure 
these  items  are  listed  as  “professional 
books,  papers  and  equipment”,  and  not  as 
“books”  or  “miscellaneous”. 

Unaccompanied  Baggage 

UNACCOMPANIED  baggage  consists  of 
those  things  you  and  your  family  will  need 
right  up  until  moving  day  and  immediately 
upon  arriving  at  your  new  duty  station. 


Clothing,  linen,  dishes,  cookware  and 
many  other  articles  may  be  considered  as 
unaccompanied  baggage  and  should  be 
separated  from  the  rest  of  your  household 
goods.  These  items  are  counted  in  your 
overall  weight  allowance. 

Keep  in  mind  that  you  are  required 
to  report  to  most  assignments  with  your 
complete  issue  of  uniforms.  Make  room 
for  these  in  your  unaccompanied  baggage. 
(Uniforms  are  not  counted  as  professional 
items.  They  are  part  of  your  authorized 
weight  allowance.  Exceptions  are  made  for 
some  special  uniforms. 

When  trying  to  decide  what  to  take 
to  your  next  duty  station,  remember  that 
the  government  will  charge  you  for  any 
excess  weight. 

In  some  cases,  you  may  be  autho- 
rized to  store  your  property,  or  ship  it  to 
another  location  in  the  U.S.,  up  to  the 
weight  limitation  your  rank  allows.  The 
storage  options,  at  government  expense, 
vary  with  the  circumstances. 

Firearms  and  Pets 

THE  import  and  export  of  firearms  and 
ammunition  are  subject  to  Department  of 
State  and  Customs  Service  limitations. 

Your  move  counselor  can  tell  you  where  to 
find  the  most  current  information,  but  it’s 
up  to  you  to  obey  U.S.  laws  and  the  laws 
of  the  country  you’re  going  to. 

If  you  have  a pet,  there  are  many 
particulars  that  you  should  consider.  Pets 
cannot  be  shipped  at  government  expense. 
Some  foreign  countries  will  not  permit  pets; 
others  require  only  shots  and  a health  certi- 
ficate. Still  others  have  quarantine  periods 
of  several  weeks  or  months  that  can  be  ex- 
pensive for  you  and  hard  on  your  pet. 

If  you  must  take  your  pet  with  you, 
check  with  humane  societies  and  travel 
agents  for  the  best  methods  of  shipping 
animals.  There  are  some  delivery  firms  that 
specialize  in  shipping  pets. 

Packing  and  Moving 

THE  actual  packing  and  moving  days  are 
busy  ones,  but  you  can  be  ready  for  them 
by  separating  your  property  into  shipping 
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groups  ahead  of  time.  Decide  which  items 
are  to  be  household  goods,  unaccompanied 
baggage,  accompanied  baggage  and  items 
that  are  to  be  stored. 

Do  not  actually  pack  anything  your- 
self, unless  you  want  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  any  damage  that  may  result 
from  improper  packing. 

Before  the  movers  arrive,  you  are 
responsible  for  such  things  as  dismantling 
your  television  antenna,  emptying  and  de- 
frosting your  refrigerator  and  freezer  and 
removing  window  air  conditioners. 

On  the  day  your  things  are  to  be 
loaded  onto  a truck,  you,  your  spouse  or 
your  agent  must  be  present.  One  of  the 
things  the  movers  will  do  is  prepare  an  in- 
ventory of  your  belongings.  You  must  ac- 
company the  movers  to  make  sure  their  in- 
ventory contains  a correct  count  and  a fair 
description  of  your  property.  Be  sure  you 
agree  with  the  mover’s  description  of  exist- 
ing damage  on  your  furniture. 

The  ITO  may  have  a government  in- 
spector at  your  house  on  moving  day.  If 
this  isn’t  possible,  you  may  be  asked  to  in- 
spect your  own  move.  If  so,  you’ll  have  to 
observe  and  report  the  performance  of  the 
mover  so  that  the  ITO  can  ensure  good 
service  for  other  soldiers  making  moves. 

The  mover  has  certain  duties,  too. 
He  must  tie  down  all  moving  parts  on 
appliances  and  pad  all  breakables,  among 
other  things.  Familiarize  yourself  with  the 
mover’s  responsibilities  and,  if  there  are 
disagreements,  call  your  ITO  counselor. 

You’ll  probably  arrive  at  your  des- 
tination before  your  household  goods  do. 
Call  the  destination  ITO  and  leave  a num- 
ber where  you  or  your  spouse  can  be 
reached  when  your  things  arrive.  Having  a 
residence  and  accepting  immediate  delivery 
when  your  property  arrives  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  reduce  loss  and  damage. 

At  your  new  residence,  the  movers 
must  unload  your  property,  reassemble  fur- 
niture, lay  rugs  and  position  large  pieces  of 
furniture.  You  should  know  what  the 
mover’s  responsibilities  are  when  unloading. 

Claims  For  Loss  and  Damage 

IF  loss  or  damages  occur,  the  moving  and 
inventory  documents  you  hold  in  your 
hand  after  your  goods  are  shipped  are  your 
best  protection.  Be  sure  all  paperwork. 


especially  the  inventory,  stays  with  you 
during  your  move. 

When  the  movers  are  unloading 
your  household  goods  at  your  new  resi- 
dence, carefully  count  and  check  each  piece 
as  it  comes  off  the  truck.  If  something  is 
missing  or  has  been  damaged,  note  it 
carefully  on  the  shipping  forms  and  notify 
your  ITO  counselor  at  your  new  post  or 
station.  Even  if  something  is  lost  or 
damaged,  you  must  still  sign  the  bill  of 
lading  presented  by  the  mover. 

Under  law,  you  have  the  right  to  file 
claims  for  loss  or  damage  against  both  the 
carrier  and  the  government.  You  can  file 
these  claims  at  the  same  time  through  your 
local  staff  judge  advocate  or  claims  officer. 

The  government’s  normal  liability 
for  a PCS  move  is  a maximum  of  $15,000, 
including  liability  on  your  car.  The  liability 
of  the  carrier,  storage  company  or  other 
party  is  limited  by  contractual  agreement. 
There  are  significant  limitations  for  specific 
items  within  that  $15,000  amount. 

The  regulations  that  pertain  to 
claims  and  liabilities  are  many  and  varied. 
Your  ITO  will  explain  them  to  you.  You 
may  also  contact  your  SJA  claims  office. 

To  be  safe,  you  may  want  to  hand 
carry  or  make  other  arrangements  for 
small,  easily  pilferable  items  such  as  cash, 
expensive  jewelry  or  small  coin  collections. 

If  you  do  ship  expensive  items  with 
your  household  goods,  you  no  longer  have 
to  declare  them  in  writing.  However,  addi- 
tional documents  to  verify  ownership  of 
the  items  wouldn’t  be  a bad  idea. 

Some  soldiers  may  want  additional 
insurance.  If  you  wish,  you  can  often  ob- 
tain commercial  insurance  for  overseas 
moves  from  an  insurance  agent.  This  is 
usually  for  the  full  value  of  your  shipment. 
Be  sure  to  ask  specifically  what  types  of 
damages  or  loss  will  be  covered  even  if  you 
already  have  a commercial  policy. 

Normally,  your  goods  will  be  valued 
at  the  rate  of  a certain  amount  per  pound. 
If  you  think  that  isn’t  enough,  you  can  pay 
to  have  your  goods  valued  at  a higher  rate 
when  you  apply  for  shipment  or  storage  of 
personal  property.  This  applies  to  moves 
only  within  the  48  states. 

DITY 

SOME  soldiers  avoid  many  moving  prob- 
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lems  and  collect  a few  dollars  by  moving 
their  own  property.  The  program  is  called 
DITY  (Do  It  Yourself)  and  is  open  to 
soldiers  moving  within  the  continental  U.S. 
and  selected  overseas  locations. 

To  qualify,  the  cost  of  moving  your- 
self must  be  cheaper  than  the  cost  of  ship- 
ping your  things  commercially.  If  you’re 
eligible,  your  ITO  counselor  will  arrange 
for  a truck  or  trailer  rental  and  will  pro- 
vide you  with  packing  materials. 

On  a designated  day,  you  pick  up  the 
truck  or  trailer,  load  it,  and  off  you  go.  If 
you’re  using  a truck  on  a one-way  trip,  the 
origin  finance  office  will  give  you  an 
operating  allowance  for  gas,  oil,  tools,  etc. 

Even  though  you’re  moving  your- 
self, the  government’s  liability  for  loss  and 
damage  is  still  a maximum  of  $15,000 
(with  limitations  for  certain  categories  of 
items)  — provided  the  loss  or  damage  is 
not  through  your  own  negligence.  You 
should  have  an  inventory  list  to  help 
substantiate  claims. 

The  incentive  pay  for  a DITY  move 
is  80  percent  of  what  it  would  have  cost 
the  government  to  move  you,  minus  the 
rental  costs  paid  to  the  contractor  and  the 
operating  allowance.  You  should  receive 
the  money  within  a few  weeks  after  your 
move.  Paperwork  is  extremely  important  in 
a DITY  move  and  should  be  in  perfect 
order  when  you  send  it  in  for  your  incen- 
tive payment. 

Shipping  Your  Car 

IF  you’re  going  overseas  on  a permanent 
change  of  station,  you  may  be  allowed  to 
ship  one  vehicle  depending  on  your  rank, 
time  in  service,  and  the  permission  of  the 
overseas  commander.  It  can  be  a regular 
automobile,  jeep,  station  wagon,  small 
bus,  motorcycle  or  even  a snowmobile. 

But,  if  the  vehicle  exceeds  20  measurement 
tons,  you’ll  have  to  pay  for  excess  costs. 
Most  mid-sized  sedans,  for  example,  are 
less  than  16  measurement  tons. 

The  car,  before  it  can  be  shipped, 
must  be  in  good  working  order  and 
thoroughly  cleaned  inside  and  out. 
Accessories  such  as  stereos  should  be 
removed  and  shipped  with  your  household 
goods.  However,  leave  in  the  car  those 
things  you  will  need  to  drive  your  car  from 
the  overseas  port  to  your  residence. 


Finally,  your  gas  tank  will  probably 
be  drained  before  your  car  is  loaded  aboard 
a ship,  so  you  don’t  want  to  have  too  much 
gas  in  it  when  you  turn  it  over  to  the  ship- 
pers. These  are  only  a few  steps  that  per- 
tain to  shipping  automobiles  overseas. 

Your  move  counselor  will  have  more  details. 

If  you  note  any  damage  to  your 
vehicle  when  it  arrives  at  the  overseas  port, 
you’ll  be  able  to  make  a claim  for  it 
through  the  local  staff  judge  advocate. 

You  may  also  file  claims  for  missing  tools, 
luggage  racks  and  emergency  equipment 
normally  stored  in  a car. 

There  are  also  important  auto  emis- 
sion facts  that  you  should  know  before 
shipping  your  auto. 

One  more  thing  concerning  autos: 
you  will  usually  not  be  able  to  ship  to  the 
U.S.,  at  government  expense,  a foreign- 
made  vehicle  bought  overseas.  You  may 
ship  the  vehicle  on  a Military  Sealift  Com- 
mand vessel  on  a space-available  basis. 

You  will  be  charged  for  ocean  transporta- 
tion charges  and  port  handling  charges. 

Special  Allowances 

THE  moves  you  make  while  in  the  Army 
are  paid  for  by  the  government,  but  in 
various  ways.  You  may  get  a seat  on  a 
military  aircraft,  a commercial  plane  ticket 
or  you  may  drive  your  car. 

In  addition,  you  will  normally  re- 
ceive an  allowance  for  meals,  lodging  and 
other  expenses  while  traveling.  This 
amount  varies  with  the  distance  you’re 
traveling  and  the  size  of  your  family  if 
you’re  married.  In  some  cases,  this 
allowance  may  be  in  the  form  of  a reim- 
bursement that  you  claim  after  the  trip. 

There  is  also  a special  trailer  allow- 
ance for  moving  a mobile  home. 

If  you  are  moving  a family  to  a new 
duty  station,  you  may  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  a dislocation  allowance.  Unlike  some 
other  allowances,  however,  the  dislocation 
allowance  is  taxable. 

Also  available  are  different  types  of 
family  separation  allowances  for  soldiers 
who  are  unavoidably  separated  from  their 
families  and  must  maintain  two  residences. 

All  of  these  allowances  will  be  ex- 
plained to  you  in  detail  by  either  a person- 
nel officer  or  the  person  who  gives  you  a 
PCS  or  separation  briefing.  □ 
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Army  training  gives  you  a chance  to 
become  a better  soldier  and  leader. 


THE  Army  encourages  all  soldiers 
to  participate  in  both  military  and 
civilian  educational  programs 
because  education  increases  a 
soldier’s  career  performance  and 
potential,  job  satisfaction  and  per- 
sonal growth.  Army  education 
takes  many  forms. 

Enlisted  Education/ 

Military 

• Basic  Training  (BT).  Dur- 
ing basic  training,  new  soldiers  are 
trained  in  the  basic  skills  common 
to  all  soldiers,  regardless  of  their 
eventual  military  occupational 
specialities  (MOSs). 

• Advanced  Individual 
Training  (AIT).  Advanced  in- 
dividual training  comes  immediate- 
ly after  basic  training.  During  this 
training,  a soldier  is  taught  skills 
related  to  a military  occupational 
specialty  (MOS).  When  soldiers 
leave  AIT,  they  are  trained  at  skill 
level  1.  Skill  level  1 is  the  first  of 
five  skill  levels  for  which  an 
enlisted  soldier  is  trained  during 
the  course  of  a career  in  the  Army. 

• One  Station  Unit  Training 
(OSUT).  With  OSUT,  a new 
soldier  receives  basic  training  and 
advanced  individual  training  at  the 
same  training  center  and  often  in 
the  same  unit.  Soldiers  graduate 
from  OSUT  at  skill  level  1. 

NCOES 

NONCOMMISSIONED  Officer 
Education  System  (NCOES)  pro- 
vides for  the  continuing  military 
education  of  soldiers  after  they 
have  been  trained  at  skill  level  1. 
Governed  by  AR  351-1,  NCOES 
has  levels  of  schooling  which  per- 
tain to  the  NCO  at  each  stage  of 
his  or  her  career. 

• Primary  Level  Training. 
PLT  is  designed  to  prepare  soldiers 
for  duties  and  responsibilities  in 
skill  level  2.  It  includes  the  primary 
noncommissioned  officers  course 
(PNCOC)  for  combat  arms  MOSs, 
the  primary  leadership  course 
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(PLC)  for  combat  support  and 
combat  service  support  MOSs,  and 
the  primary  technical  course  (PTC) 
for  certain  MOS  tasks  or  technical 
skills.  Some  soldiers  attend  PLC  as 
a basic  level  course,  also. 

• Basic  Level  Training.  The 
basic  level  of  NCOES  prepares 
soldiers  for  duties  at  skill  level  3. 

It  is  designed  for  soldiers  in  grades 
E5  and  E6  to  prepare  them  for  E6 
positions.  Courses  at  the  basic 
level  include  the  basic  noncommis- 
sioned officers  course  (BNCOC) 
for  combat  arms  soldiers  and  the 
basic  technical  course  (BTC)  for 
technical  skills. 

• Advanced  Level  Training. 
This  level  of  NCOES  prepares 
staff  sergeants  or  specialists  six  for 
duties  as  sergeants  first  class  or 
specialists  seven  at  skill  level  4. 
Advanced  NCO  courses  (ANCOC) 
concentrate  on  MOS  tasks,  ad- 
vanced leadership  skills  and  know- 
ledge of  military  subjects  needed  to 
train  and  lead  other  soldiers.  A 
DA  board  selects  eligible  soldiers. 

• Senior  Level  Training. 

The  senior  level  of  NCOES  is  de- 
signed to  prepare  sergeants  first 
class  and  specialists  seven  for 
duties  as  master  sergeants  or  first 
sergeants,  and  sergeants  major. 

This  level  of  NCOES  is  still  in  the 
early  stages  of  development. 

An  eight-week,  branch  im- 
material first  sergeants  course  was 
recently  established  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas.  It  is  designed  for  first 
sergeant  designees  and  incumbents 
in  the  grades  of  E7  and  E8  who 
have  served  fewer  than  12  months 
in  the  first  sergeant  position. 

• U.S.  Army  Sergeants  Ma- 
jor Academy.  The  capstone  of 
NCOES  is  this  course  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas.  The  academy  helps  prepare 
outstanding  senior  NCOs  for  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  from  bat- 
talion level  to  Department  of  the 
Army  and  Department  of  Defense 
levels.  Both  resident  and  nonresi- 
dent courses  are  offered.  A DA 
board  selects  those  who  attend. 


Correspondence  Courses 

A wide  variety  of  correspondence 
courses  is  offered  through  the 
Army  Institute  for  Professional 
Development  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 
Courses  are  listed  in  the  cor- 
respondence course  catalogues  (DA 
Pamphlet  351-20  series).  Privates 
through  sergeants  or  specialists  five 
can  earn  promotion  points  by  com- 
pleting Army  correspondence 
courses.  For  more  information,  see 
the  post  education  counselor  or 
write  to:  The  Army  Institute  for 
Professional  Development,  U.S. 
Army  Training  Support,  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.  23604. 

Training  Extension  Courses 
(TEC) 

TRAINING  extension  courses  are 
short,  self-paced  lessons  designed 
to  teach  soldiers  specific  tasks  re- 
lated to  the  job.  TECs  are  espe- 
cially valuable  in  helping  soldiers 
prepare  for  their  skill  qualification 
tests  (SQT).  Soldier’s  manuals 
reference  TEC  lessons.  TEC 
lessons  and  projectors  are  available 
in  most  units,  learning  centers  and 
education  centers. 

Functional  Courses 

HUNDREDS  of  military  training 
courses  exist  which  are  geared  to- 
ward teaching  or  improving  techni- 
cal skills.  Some  functional  courses 
result  in  awarding  soldiers  addi- 
tional skill  identifiers  (ASI);  others 
do  not.  Unit  training  officers  or 
NCOs,  and  education  counselors 
are  the  best  sources  to  check  with 
to  learn  about  functional  training 
available  for  your  specialty. 

Education  Leading  to 
Commission  or  Warrant 

FOR  those  enlisted  soldiers  who 
are  interested  in  becoming  commis- 
sioned or  warrant  officers,  there 
are  educational  opportunities 
which  can  help  fulfill  those  goals. 

• Branch  Immaterial  Officer 
Candidate  Course  (BIOCC).  Can- 
didates are  commissioned  as  sec- 


ond lieutenants  after  successfully 
completing  the  14- week  course  at 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Procedures  for 
applying  are  outlined  in  Procedure 
4-10,  DA  Pamphlet  600-8. 

• United  States  Military 
Academy  Preparatory  School 
(USAMPS).  While  students  at 
USMAPS,  soldiers  continue  to 
draw  full  pay  and  allowances  for 
their  grade.  Successful  completion 
can  lead  to  an  appointment  to 
West  Point.  Application  pro- 
cedures are  in  AR  351-12.  A cata- 
log about  the  school  and  eligibility 
requirements  is  available  by 
writing:  Commandant,  U.S.  Mili- 
tary Academy  Preparatory  School, 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  07703. 

• ROTC  Scholarships  for 
Active  Duty  Enlisted  Soldiers.  Two 
and  three-year  Army  ROTC  schol- 
arships are  available  to  qualified 
active  duty  enlisted  soldiers.  These 
scholarships  allow  soldiers  to  earn 
a bachelor’s  degree  and  a commis- 
sion as  a second  lieutenant.  The 
scholarships  pay  tuition,  costs  of 
textbooks,  lab  fees  and  certain 
other  expenses.  Information  and 
application  materials  may  be  ob- 
tained by  writing:  HQ  TRADOC, 
ATTN:  ATRO-CS,  Fort  Monroe, 
Va.  23651. 

• Warrant  Officer  Can- 
didate Courses  (WOC).  At  present 
there  are  three  WOCs  in  operation 
to  prepare  enlisted  soldiers  to  be 
warrant  officers  in  aviation,  health 
care  and  music  fields.  Warrant  of- 
ficer appointment  procedures  and 
professional  development  are  out- 
lined in  DA  Pamphlet  600-11. 

Army  Continuing  Education 
System 

THE  Army  Continuing  Education 
System  (ACES)  is  a voluntary 
career  and  self-developmental  edu- 
cation system  involving  many  dif- 
ferent programs  and  opportunities. 
With  certain  exceptions  noted, 
ACES  programs  are  for  all  sol- 
diers, regardless  of  rank.  The 
following  activities  and  programs 
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Want  a college  degree?  The  Army  helps  you 
meet  your  goal  during  service  or  after. 


comprise  ACES. 

• Army  Education  Centers 
(AEC).  AECs  provide  academic 
educational  programs,  skill  devel- 
opment and  recognition  programs, 
and  educational  services  such  as 
counseling,  learning  centers  and 
testing.  Soldiers  and  their  adult 
dependents  and  Department  of  De- 
fense civilians  may  take  part  in 
AEC  programs  on  a space- 
available  basis. 

• Basic  Skills  Education 
Program  (BSEP).  BSEP  is  de- 
signed to  improve  the  learning 
abilities  of  enlisted  soldiers.  It 
focuses  on  soldier-related  reading 
and  writing  skills  rather  than  tradi- 
tional academic  subjects.  Criteria 
for  soldiers  who  qualify  to  par- 
ticipate in  BSEP  are  in  Chapter  2, 
AR  621-5.  BSEP  is  conducted  at 
three  levels. 

BSEP  I has  two  segments: 
literacy  instruction  and  English  as 
a second  language  (ESL).  The 
literacy  segment  provides  soldiers 
with  instruction  in  reading  and 
arithmetic  to  form  a basis  for 
MOS  training.  This  instruction  is 
given  prior  to  or  during  AIT  or  at 
any  point  during  OSUT.  Com- 
manders may  refer  soldiers  for 
BSEP  I.  ESL  instruction  is 
generally  provided  to  soldiers  from 
non-English  speaking  backgrounds 
, prior  to  BT  or  OSUT.  But  it  may 
be  initiated  at  any  phase  of  initial 


training  when  test  results  or  a com- 
mander’s evaluation  indicate  a 
need  for  improved  English. 

BSEP  II  is  taught  at  a 
soldier’s  permanent  duty  station.  It 
is  geared  to  raise  language  and 
math  skills  to  the  ninth-grade  level. 
Soldiers  who  complete  BSEP  II 
should  be  able  to  earn  a high 
school  diploma  or  its  equivalent. 
Soldiers  may  become  enrolled  in 
BSEP  II  by  asking  for  it,  by  unit 
commander’s  referral,  and  by 
referrals  based  on  GT  scores  or 
SQT  results. 

ASEP  (Advanced  Skills 
Education  Program)  is  designed  to 
help  NCOs  in  grades  E6  and  above 
meet  their  responsibilities  as 
trainers,  supervisors,  managers  and 
administrators.  It  is,  or  soon  will 
be,  taught  at  permanent  duty  sta- 
tions Army-wide. 

• High  School  Completion 
Program  (HSCP).  HSCP  is  con- 
ducted only  during  off-duty  hours. 
If  tuition  is  required,  soldiers  are 
authorized  100  percent  tuition  for 
courses  which  lead  to  a high  school 
diploma  or  its  equivalent.  See 
Chapter  3,  AR  621-5,  for  more  in- 
formation about  this  program. 

• College  Preparatory 
Courses.  These  courses  are  offered 
off-duty  and  tuition  assistance  is 
available  to  all  qualified  soldiers. 

• Service-members  Oppor- 
tunity Colleges  (SOC).  SOC  is  a 


network  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States 
and  overseas  which  recognizes  and 
responds  to  soldiers’  needs  for  a 
college-level  education.  Institutions 
which  are  members  of  SOC  are  all 
accredited  schools. 

• Service-members  Oppor- 
tunity Colleges  Associate  Degree. 
SOCAD  is  a SOC  program  which 
leads  to  an  associate  degree  in  a 
field  related  to  an  Army  MOS. 
Credits  are  awarded  for  military 
experience  and  schooling,  by  pass- 
ing College  Level  Entrance  Pro- 
gram (CLEP)  examinations,  and 
from  classroom  work.  SOC  and 
SOCAD  requirements  are  outlined 
in  Section  III,  AR  621-5. 

• Baccalaureate  and 
Graduate  Degree  Programs.  The 
Army’s  goal  is  for  each  post  or 
community  to  have  at  least  one 
bachelor’s  and  one  graduate  degree 
program  available.  Check  with 
your  education  counselor  for 
what’s  available  where  you  are. 

• Skill  Development  Pro- 
grams. Skill  development  programs 
allow  enlisted  soldiers  to  take  vo- 
cational or  technical  courses. 

Those  that  are  MOS-enhancing 
may  be  taken  on-duty  and  funded 
as  military  training.  Voluntary 
skill-development  courses  are  taken 
off-duty  and  75  percent  tuition 
assistance  is  authorized.  The 
course  must  have  military  value 
and  be  related  to  military  skills  as 
listed  in  AR  611-201. 

• Nonresident  Language 
Training.  Nonresident  language 
training  consists  of  survival 
language  programs,  such  as  Head- 
start and  Gateway;  refresher  and 
maintenance  language  courses; 
duty  or  mission-related  language 
instruction;  and  voluntary  and 
mandatory  language  training, 
depending  on  requirements. 
Language  training  is  available  to 
all  active  duty  soldiers  and  DOD 
civilians  and  their  adult  family 
members  on  a space-available 
basis. 
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Education  centers  and  training  facilities  of- 
fer modern  equipment  to  help  you  learn. 


• Army  Apprenticeship  Pro- 
gram. In  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor’s  Bureau  of 
Apprenticeship  and  Training,  par- 
ticipating soldiers  receive  a Certifi- 
cate of  Completion  of  Apprentice- 
ship after  they  have  met  the  ap- 
prenticeship requirements  for  their 
MOS.  The  apprenticeship  program 
takes  anywhere  from  one  to  five 
years  depending  on  the  trade  in- 
volved. DA  Pamphlets  in  the  621 
series  describe  the  requirements  for 
eligible  MOSs. 

• Defense  Activity  for  Non- 
traditional  Education  Support 
(DANTES).  DANTES  is  an  educa- 
tional activity  which  provides  sup- 
port for  voluntary  educational  pro- 
grams. DANTES  manages  inde- 
pendent and  correspondence  pro- 
grams at  the  college  or  university 
level,  thus  providing  a wide  range 
of  educational  opportunities  for 
soldiers  whether  or  not  traditional 
classroom  programs  are  available. 

• The  GI  Bill.  Current  ac- 
tive duty  soldiers,  who  served  on 
active  duty  for  at  least  181  days 
before  Jan.  1,  1977,  are  eligible  to 
receive  in-service  educational 
allowances  from  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (VA).  VA  in-service 
educational  allowances  are 


authorized  in  addition  to  any  pay 
and  allowances  granted  by  law  and 
regulations  to  active  duty  soldiers. 
If  you’re  eligible,  check  with  your 
education  counselor  at  your  local 
AEC.  The  GI  Bill  entitlements  are 
scheduled  to  terminate  on  Dec.  31, 
1989,  unless  they  are  extended  by 
Congress. 

• Veterans  Education 
Assistance  Program  (VEAP).  Ac- 
tive duty  enlisted  soldiers  and  of- 
ficers not  entitled  to  the  GI  Bill  are 
eligible  for  VEAP.  VEAP  is  a 
voluntary  program  in  which 
soldiers  contribute  between  $25 
and  $100  by  monthly  allotment  to 
an  education  fund.  The  VA  con- 
tributes $2  for  each  $1  contributed 
by  the  soldier.  A soldier’s  total  in- 
vestment is  limited  to  $2,700.  The 
maximum  amount,  including  the 
VA’s  matching  funds,  which  may 
be  accumulated  in  a soldier’s  fund 
is  $8,100. 

• Veap  Kickers,  Super 
Kickers,  and  Ultra  VEAP:  VEAP 
Kickers  and  Ultra  VEAP  are  added 
educational  benefits  that  are 
authorized  as  recruiting  or  reten- 
tion incentives  to  eligible  enlisted 
soldiers.  It  is  possible  to  accrue  up 
to  $20,100  for  their  continuing 
education.  For  more  details  about 


VEAP,  check  Section  III,  Chapter 
9,  AR  621-5. 

• Tuition  Assistance.  Tui- 
tion assistance  is  authorized  for 
off-duty  skill  development  courses 
which  allow  soldiers  to  achieve  a 
higher  degree  of  MOS  proficiency 
or  achieve  a personal  educational 
goal.  Check  Section  IV,  Chapter  9, 
AR  621-5  for  more  details. 

• Education  Grants.  These 
grants  are  based  on  financial  need. 
Information  and  assistance  about 
financial  aid  through  such  pro- 
grams as  Basic  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Grants  (BEOG),  Supplemen- 
tal Educational  Opportunity 
Grants  (SEOG),  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  (NDSL),  and 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (GSL) 
are  available  at  your  AEC.  Also, 
check  DA  Pamphlet  352-2. 

Warrant  Officer  Education/ 
Military 

• Warrant  Officer  Orienta- 
tion Course  (WOOC).  WOOC  at 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  aids  newly  ap- 
pointed warrant  officers  in  making 
the  transition  from  enlisted  to  of- 
ficer status.  All  non-aviation  war- 
rant officers,  except  those  few  who 
receive  similar  instruction  in  other 
candidate  courses,  attend  this 
course  en  route  to  their  first  war- 
rant officer  assignment.  Currently, 
the  course  lasts  two  weeks.  When 
required,  newly  appointed  WOs 
may  also  attend  an  MOS-specific 
WO  entry  course  (WOEC). 

• Warrant  Officer  Ad- 
vanced Courses  (WOAC).  WOACs 
are  available  to  warrant  officers 

in  44  of  the  61  warrant  officer 
MOSs.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  1982, 
an  advanced  course  opportunity  is 
expected  to  be  available  for  all 
warrant  officer  MOSs.  The  courses 
are  conducted  by  the  service 
schools  and  last  anywhere  from 
seven  to  15  weeks. 

• Warrant  Officer  Senior 
Course  (WOSC).  The  WOSC  is  the 
highest  level  of  military  schooling 
available  to  warrant  officers.  It  is 
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designed  to  prepare  the  very  best 
warrant  officers  to  fill  demanding 
positions  in  their  MOSs.  The 
course  lasts  six  months. 

Warrant  Officer  Education/ 
Civilian 

IN  addition  to  opportunities  under 
the  Army  Continuing  Education 
System,  warrant  officers  also  have 
the  following  choices: 

• Warrant  Officer  Associate 
Degree  Program  (WOADP).  Each 
year,  quotas  are  available  to  per- 
mit warrant  officers  to  attend  ac- 
credited academic  institutions  as 
full-time  students  for  up  to  18 
months  to  attain  an  associate  de- 
gree. This  is  a fully  funded  pro- 
gram. Check  paragraph  5-4,  DA 
Pamphlet  600-11;  and  paragraphs 
3-3  and  3-4,  AR  621-1. 

• Bachelor’s  and  Graduate 
Level  Programs.  The  Army  Educa- 
tional Requirements  Board  has 
identified  and  validated  a few  war- 
rant officer  positions  which  require 
bachelor’s  and  graduate  level 
degrees.  Table  5-2,  DA  Pamphlet 
600-11,  identifies  these  warrant  Of- 
ficer MOSs.  For  more  informa- 
tion, check  paragraph  5-4,  DA 
Pamphlet  600-11,  and  paragraph 
3-4,  AR  621-1. 

• Partially  Funded  Pro- 
grams. Three  partially  funded  pro- 
grams are  available  to  warrant  of- 
ficers. They  are:  Degree  Comple- 
tion Program,  Tuition  Assistance 


Experienced  instruc- 
tors pass  their 
know-how  on  to  you. 


Program,  and  Cooperative  Degree 
Program.  For  more  information 
about  these  programs,  check 
paragraph  5-4,  DA  Pamphlet 
600-11,  or  stop  by  your  AEC. 

• Other  Programs.  Warrant 
officers  may  be  selected  to  par- 
ticipate, at  government  expense,  in 
programs  of  instruction  conducted 
by  other  government  agencies,  by 
industry,  and  by  civilian  educa- 
tional institutions.  Application 
procedures  are  outlined  in  para- 
graph 3-3,  AR  621-1,  for  long 
courses,  and  in  paragraph  9-2,  AR 
621-1,  for  short  courses. 

Commissioned  Officers 
Military  Education 

• Officer  Basic  Course 
(OBC).  All  commissioned  officers 
attend  a branch  officer  basic 
course  as  soon  as  possible  after 
entering  active  duty  (or  commis- 
sioning in  the  case  of  BIOCC 
graduates).  Depending  on  the 
specialty,  OBC  varies  from  8 to  27 
weeks  in  duration. 

• Officer  Advanced  Course 
(OAC).  OAC  is  designed  to  pre- 
pare officers  for  captain-level  com- 
mand, battalion  primary  staff  posi- 
tions, and  equivalent  company 
grade  positions.  Resident  OAC 
lasts  21  to  28  weeks.  Those  officers 
who  do  not  attend  their  branch 
resident  course  can  complete  it  by 
correspondence. 

• Combined  Arms  and  Ser- 
vices Staff  School  (CAS3).  CAS3  is 
a course  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  for  officers  in  their  seventh 
to  ninth  years  of  commissioned 
service.  It  is  designed  to  prepare 
them  to  serve  as  staff  officers  at 
different  levels  of  command  in  the 
field.  When  fully  implemented,  all 
officers  will  attend.  About  13  per- 
cent of  each  class  is  open  to 
reserve  component  members. 

• Command  and  Staff  Col- 
leges (CSC).  Command  and  staff 
level  colleges  prepare  officers  for 
duties  as  battalion  and  brigade 
commanders,  principal  staff  of- 


ficers at  brigade  and  higher  levels, 
Army  general  staff  officers,  and  as 
military  assistance,  joint,  unified 
and  combined  command  staff  of- 
ficers. The  majority  of  officers 
selected  attend  the  Command  and 
General  Staff  Officer  Course  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Some  of- 
ficers are  selected  to  attend  the 
Armed  Forces  Staff  College;  the 
Navy,  Marine,  or  Air  Command 
and  Staff  College;  or  the  U.S. 
Army  School  of  the  Americas. 
Reserve  component  officers  may 
attend  the  long  or  the  short  version 
of  CGSOC.  They  may  also  attend 
a USAR  version  or  complete  the 
work  by  correspondence.  Officers 
not  selected  to  attend  a resident 
course  are  encouraged  to  complete 
the  U.S.  Army  CGSOC  nonresi- 
dent course.  To  obtain  informa- 
tion, write:  USACGSC,  ATTN: 
Registrar,  ATZLSW-ETM,  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kan.  66027,  or  call 
(913)  684-5584. 

• Senior  Service  College 
(SSC).  SSC  is  the  capstone  of  the 
commissioned  officer  military  edu- 
cation system.  It  trains  officers  for 
positions  as  division  chiefs  at  the 
DA,  DOD  and  OJCS  levels,  bri- 
gade commanders,  chiefs  of  staff, 
division  chiefs  at  major  commands 
and  executive  department  exchange 
officers.  Officers  selected  for  SSC 
will  attend  either  the  Army  War 
College,  the  National  War  College, 
the  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  the  Air  War  Col- 
lege, the  Naval  War  College,  the 
Inter-American  Defense  College, 
the  British  College  of  Defense 
Studies,  or  the  Canadian  National 
Defense  College. 

Commissioned  Officers 
Civilian  Education 

THE  Army’s  educational  goal  for 
commissioned  officers  is  a bac- 
calaureate degree.  Selected  officers 
will  be  educated  to  an  advanced 
degree  level  to  meet  Army  needs  as 
validated  by  the  Army  Education 
Requirements  Board  (AERB).  Ful- 
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ly  funded  and  partially  funded 
programs  have  been  developed  to 
enable  the  Army  to  achieve  its 
civilian  educational  goals. 

« Fully  Funded  Programs. 
Fully  funded  programs  pay  all 
tuition  and  fees  and  allow  for  the 
reimbursement  of  up  to  $200  per 
fiscal  year  for  textbooks  and  sup- 
plies. The  officer  attends  school  on 
a full-time  basis  and  draws  full  pay 
and  allowances  while  participating 
in  the  program.  Under  the  fully 
funded  program,  an  officer  is 
authorized  a permanent  change  of 
station  (PCS)  and  up  to  two  years 
to  complete  the  course  of  study. 
Service  obligation  is  computed 
under  the  provisions  of  AR 
350-100.  The  following  programs 
are  fully  funded. 

1.  USMA  Instructor  Pro- 
gram. Paragraph  2-4,  AR  621-1, 
provides  details  about  this  pro- 
gram. Officers  interested  in  becom- 
ing members  of  the  staff  and 
faculty  at  the  U.S.  Military 
Academy  should  write:  Superinten- 
dent, USMA,  ATTN:  MAAG-P, 
West  Point,  N.Y.  10996. 

2.  USMA  and  ROTC  Top  5 
Percent  Programs.  For  informa- 
tion, check  Chapter  5,  AR  621-1. 

3.  Funded  Legal  Education 
Program  (FLEP).  This  program  is 
governed  by  AR  351-22. 

4.  Training  With  Industry 
(TWI).  Information  about  TWI  is 
in  Chapter  3,  AR  621-1. 

5.  Advanced  Civil  Schooling 
Programs.  AR  621-1  and  AR  621- 
108  govern  this  program. 

6.  Short  Course  Training. 
Short  course  training  in  a variety 
of  fields  is  available.  Tuition  is 
funded  by  MILPERCEN  and 
usually  there  is  no  service  obliga- 
tion incurred.  The  training  must  be 
less  than  20  weeks,  deemed 
necessary  to  perform  immediate 
duties  and  approved  by  DA  under 
the  provisions  of  AR  621-1. 

• Partially  Funded  Pro- 
grams. Partially  funded  programs 
authorize  full  pay  and  allowances, 


but  the  officer  pays  for  all  tuition, 
fees  and  textbook  expenses.  The 
cost  of  the  civilian  education  may 
be  offset  by  financial  aid  available 
through  the  GI  Bill,  VEAP  or  tui- 
tion assistance  governed  by  AR 
621-5.  The  following  programs  are 
partially  funded: 

1 .  Degree  Completion  Pro- 
gram (DCP).  DCP  allows  officers 
to  complete  degrees  on  a full-time 
basis.  For  more  information  about 
this  program,  see  Section  II, 


Chapter  6,  AR  621-1. 


West  Point  can  offer 
you  a degree  and  a 
military  commission. 


2.  Cooperative  Degree  Pro- 
gram (COOP).  A COOP  program 
is  a partially  funded  program 
whereby  civilian  academic  course 
credit  is  awarded  for  a combina- 
tion of  course  work  done  as  part 
of  an  Army  school  and  course 
work  done  at  a civilian  college  or 
university.  For  more  details  about 
COOP,  check  Section  II,  Chapter 
6,  AR  621-1. 

3.  Advanced  Degree  Pro- 
gram for  ROTC  Instructor  Duty 
(ADPRID).  ADPRID  is  a program 
in  which  officers  may  be  sent  to  a 
college  or  university  for  up  to  15 
months  to  complete  degree  require- 


ments at  the  master’s  level.  After 
their  schooling,  they  remain  at  the 
same  institution  for  a three-year 
ROTC  assignment.  For  more  in- 
formation, see  AR  621-101. 

4.  Permissive  TDY.  Al- 
though not  a formal  program,  of- 
ficers who  have  completed  all  but 
final  resident  requirements  for  an 
advanced  degree  may  apply  for 
full-time  study  for  up  to  139  days 
on  a permissive  TDY  basis.  All 
provisions  of  the  degree  comple- 
tion program  and  the  partially 
funded  programs  generally  apply. 

Language  Training 

TO  properly  respond  to  worldwide 
roles,  missions  and  contingencies, 
the  Army  must  train  and  maintain 
a sufficient  number  of  soldiers 
who  can  speak  a foreign  language. 
The  Army  accomplishes  this  by 
resident  and  nonresident  courses. 

• Defense  Language  Pro- 
grams. Resident  foreign  language 
training  is  conducted  at  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute  Foreign 
Language  Center  (DLIFLC), 
Presidio  of  Monterey,  Calif.  Of- 
ficers interested  in  language  train- 
ing should  submit  a preference 
statement  to  their  career  manage- 
ment officers.  Requirements  and 
application  procedures  for 
language  training  are  outlined  in 
AR  611-6.  Nonresident  foreign 
language  training  is  normally  con- 
ducted at  Army  education  centers 
in  the  form  of  on-and  off-duty  in- 
struction for  soldiers  and  their 
families. 

• Gateway  is  a language 
program  conducted  at  DLIFLC  for 
battalion  and  higher  level  com- 
manders to  meet  their  basic 
military  and  social  foreign 
language  needs. 

• Headstart  offers  limited 
survival  knowledge  of  a foreign 
language,  as  well  as  a cultural 
introduction  to  a foreign  country. 
It’s  usually  built  into  the  in-pro- 
cessing  procedure  when  a soldier 
arrives  in  a foreign  country.  □ 
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SOLDIERS 


MEDICAL 


SOLDIERS  are  entitled  to  medical  and 
dental  care  through  the  Army’s  health  care 
system.  Dependents  and  retirees  are 
authorized  care  if  a military  medical  treat- 
ment facility  (MTF),  medical  center, 
hospital  or  clinic  has  the  necessary  staff 
and  equipment  to  serve  them. 

Those  entitled  to  medical  care  are 
now  being  enrolled  by  geographic  area  in  a 
program  called  DEERS  — the  Defense 
Enrollment  Eligibility  Reporting  System. 
DEERS  is  a new  way  of  confirming  who  is 
entitled  to  health  care  at  military  and 
Public  Health  Service  hospitals  and  clinics. 
Once  a person  is  enrolled,  his  or  her  name 
goes  into  a computer.  Eligibility  for  health 
care  can  then  be  checked  at  the  medical 
facilities,  making  it  less  likely  for  ineligible 
people  to  receive  those  benefits.  In  1980, 
about  $60  million  was  lost  through 
fraudulent  abuse  of  military  health  care 
benefits.  Active  duty  members  and  retirees 
entitled  to  retirement  pay  will  be  enrolled 
automatically  by  each  of  the  uniformed 
services. 

Enrollment  for  dependents  and  eligi- 
ble survivors  will  be  the  responsibility  of 
the  sponsor  or  survivor.  Proof  of  relation- 
ship to  the  service  member  will  be  re- 
quired. Documents  generally  needed  in- 
clude retirement  orders,  marriage  and  birth 
certificates.  Enrollment  began  in  February 
1980  and  is  expected  to  be  finished  in  the 
United  States  by  September  1982,  and 
worldwide  by  October  1983. 

Active  Duty 

• By  presenting  a valid  ID  card, 
soldiers  are  authorized  medical  exams, 
shots,  dental  care  and  other  health  care  at 
an  MTF.  If  a military  MTF  is  not  available 
or  accessible,  soldiers  can  receive  medical 
care  at  Veterans  Administration  (VA) 
facilities.  Prior  authorization  is  required 
from  a commander,  except  in  emergencies. 
Charges  for  subsistence  are  collected  from 
all  soldiers  treated  in  VA  facilities.  If  gov- 
ernment MTFs  aren’t  available,  soldiers 
may  be  provided  medical  care  at  civilian 
facilities  at  Army  expense.  Unless  emer- 
gency care  is  required,  prior  approval 
from,  or  through,  a soldier’s  commanding 
officer  is  needed.  A commander  may 
authorize  the  treatment  if  the  non-elective 
care  (care  that’s  medically  necessary)  won’t 


exceed  $250.  Soldiers  can  also  receive 
emergency  civilian  care  when  unable  to 
report  to  their  post  or  to  a government 
facility. 

• Pregnant  Army  Members.  Preg- 
nant Army  members  on  active  duty  are 
authorized  maternity  care,  including  pre- 
natal and  postpartum  care.  Right  now, 
abortions  are  allowed  only  to  protect  the 
mother’s  life,  or  in  cases  of  rape  and  in- 
cest. In  Army  MTFs  overseas,  however, 
abortions  for  other  reasons  are  sometimes 
permitted.  Patients  have  to  pay  for  that 
care,  however. 

Former  Army  members  who  were 
pregnant  at  the  time  of  separation  from  the 
service  are  also  authorized  maternity  care 
at  MTFs. 

• Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse  Pro- 
grams. There  are  alcohol  and  drug  abuse 
prevention  and  control  programs  at  every 
Army  base.  Active  duty  soldiers  who  need 
help  from  these  facilities  can  contact  their 
commander  or  chaplain  or  go  directly  to 


Army  medical  facilities 
treat  sick  and  injured 
soldiers  and  their 
dependents. 
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the  facility.  Dependents  and  retirees  can 
use  the  facilities  on  a space-available  basis. 

• Mental  Health  Services.  Counsel- 
ing for  mental  or  emotional  problems  of 
soldiers  and  dependents  is  available 
through  the  Mental  Hygiene  Consultation 
Service  and  the  Social  Work  Service. 

Family  Practice 

EACH  family  enrolled  in  a family  practice 
program  is  assigned  a specific  doctor  who 
is  responsible  for  that  family’s  total  health 
care.  Family  practice  doctors  usually  han- 
dle all  health  care  matters  that  don’t  re- 
quire a specialist.  When  a specialist  is 
needed,  the  doctor  will  make  a referral. 

Not  all  Army  bases  have  family  practice 
clinics. 

National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Members 

RESERVISTS  and  National  Guard 
members  are  entitled  to  medical  and  dental 
care  for  injuries  and  diseases  that  occur 
during  certain  training  periods  in  the  line 
of  duty.  More  information  on  eligibility 
for  health  and  dental  care  is  contained  in 
AR  40-3. 

Services  authorized  for  in-line-of- 
duty  conditions  include:  medical  and  dental 
care,  prosthetic  devices,  prosthetic  dental 
appliances,  hearing  aids,  glasses,  or- 
thopedic footwear  and  orthopedic  ap- 
pliances. When  members  are  on  active  duty 
for  training,  repair  of  personally  owned 
items  in  these  categories  is  authorized  at 
government  expense  when  the  unit  com- 
mander determines  the  items  weren’t 
damaged  or  lost  through  carelessness  or 
misconduct. 

Dependents 

DEPENDENTS  authorized  medical  care 
are  listed  in  AR  40-3.  Medical  care,  when 
available,  is  about  the  same  as  for  active 
duty  soldiers. 

Dependents  need  ID  cards  (DD 
Form  1173)  to  obtain  medical  and  dental 
care  at  outpatient  clinics  or  pharmacies. 
Also,  dependents  under  10  years  of  age 
must  be  accompanied  by  a parent  or  other 
person  who  can  legally  establish  eligibility 
and  consent  to  care. 

Dental  care  may  be  provided  outside 
the  United  States.  Within  the  United 


States,  routine  dental  care  is  provided  only 
at  remote  bases  which  have  been  authoriz- 
ed to  provide  such  care.  At  bases  not 
authorized  to  provide  routine  dental  care, 
only  emergency  care  is  available. 

Retirees  and  Their  Dependents 

IF  space  and  facilities  are  available,  phar- 
macy services,  lab  procedures,  immuniza- 
tions, and  medical  and  dental  x-rays  are 
available  to  retired  members  and  their 
dependents  who  are  under  the  care  of 
civilian  doctors. 

Retirees  are  entitled  to  the  same 
medical  care  as  active  duty  soldiers  when 
space  and  facilities  are  available.  Retired 
members  include:  those  retired  for  length 
of  service  and  those  permanently  or  tempo- 
rarily retired  for  physical  disability. 

Inpatient  retired  commissioned  and 
warrant  officers  pay  a subsistence  charge; 
retired  enlisted  members  pay  nothing. 
Spouses  and  dependents  of  retired  and  de- 
ceased active  duty  members  also  pay  a 
meal  charge.  There  is  no  charge  for  outpa- 
tient care. 

Retirees  are  eligible  for  free  medical 
care  in  VA  facilities  on  a space-available 
basis.  Those  who  have  a service-connected 
disability  have  priority.  Veterans  dis- 

Army  medical  programs 
treat  illnesses  and  they 
prevent  health  problems. 
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charged  or  retired  for  service-connected 
disabilities  who  need  treatment  for  a non- 
service  connected  problem  have  second 
priority.  Dependents  of  retirees  are  not 
authorized  care  in  a VA  hospital  unless 
they  are  veterans  in  their  own  right. 

Veterans  with  service-connected 
disabilities  that  occurred  after  1940  usually 
are  eligible  to  apply  for  vocational  rehabili- 
tation programs.  The  VA  not  only  provides 
services  to  prepare  the  veteran  for  employ- 
ment, but  is  directed  by  Congress  to  help 
him  or  her  find  a job.  If  the  vet  is  so 
severely  disabled  that  he  or  she  can’t  work, 
the  VA  will  train  that  person  in  daily  living 
skills,  such  as  dressing  and  feeding. 

Veterans,  disabled  or  non-disabled, 
who  have  questions  about  their  VA  bene- 
fits, can  contact  their  VA  regional  office 
and  talk  with  one  of  the  benefits  coun- 
selors. If  the  counselor  can’t  answer  the 
questions,  he  will  put  the  vet  in  touch  with 
someone  who  can. 

CHAMPUS 

WHEN  medical  care  is  not  available  for 
active  duty  dependents,  retirees  and  their 
dependents,  they  have  the  option  of  using 
civilian  medical  care  under  the  Civilian 
Health  and  Medical  Program  for  the  Uni- 
formed Services  (CHAMPUS).  Active  duty 
soldiers  and  dependent  parents  and  parents- 
in-law  are  not  eligible  for  the  program. 

Civilian  medical  facilities  are  used 
for  in-  and  outpatient  care.  Not  all  health 
benefits  are  covered  by  the  plan.  For  those 
that  are,  the  government  pays  a share  of 
the  charges,  with  the  beneficiary  paying  the 
rest.  Charges  are  based  on  beneficiary 
category,  (active  duty  dependent,  or  retiree 
or  retiree  dependent)  and  whether  the  care 
is  on  an  in-  or  outpatient  basis.  CHAM- 
PUS can’t  be  used  for  payment  of  non- 
emergency inpatient  care  at  a civilian 
hospital  if  medical  care  is  available  at  a 
uniformed  services  MTF  within  40  miles  of 
the  patient’s  residence. 

Some  types  of  medical  care  covered 
by  CHAMPUS  are:  treatment  of  medical 
and  surgical  conditions;  nervous,  mental 
and  emotional  disorders;  maternity  and  in- 
fant care;  and  physical  therapy.  Health 
care  not  covered  includes:  nursing  homes, 
hearing  aids,  eye  exams,  and  orthopedic 
footwear.  Dental  care  is  limited  to  services 


Health  programs  include  testing  of  eye- 
sight and  prescription  of  glasses. 


that  are  a part  of  other  medical  or  surgical 
care.  It  doesn’t  include  care  that  involves 
only  the  teeth  and  gums. 

CHAMPUS  users  pay  the  first  $50 
of  covered  outpatient  services  for  one  per- 
son during  a fiscal  year  or  $100  per  family. 
After  the  deductible,  the  program  will  pay 
80  percent  of  charges  for  care  received  by 
spouses  and  children  of  active  duty  mem- 
bers and  75  percent  for  other  beneficiaries. 

CHAMPUS  claims  are  filed  on 
CHAMPUS  Form  500  and  DA  Forms  1863- 
1 through  5.  Forms  can  be  obtained  from 
the  CHAMPUS  office  at  any  military  medi- 
cal treatment  facility.  When  the  treatment  is 
completed,  the  claims  forms  are  sent  to  the 
CHAMPUS  contractor  in  the  state  where 
the  patient  was  treated.  Bills  submitted  with 
the  claim  have  to  be  itemized,  and  must  in- 
clude the  nature  and  diagnosis  of  the  illness 
and  specific  names  of  lab  tests. 

CHAMPUS  also  has  a program  for 
the  handicapped.  It’s  only  for  spouses  and 
children  (of  active  duty  soldiers)  who  have 
moderate  or  severe  mental  retardation  or 
serious  physical  handicaps. 

More  information  about  CHAMPUS 
can  be  found  in  DOD  Regulation  6010.8 
and  AR  40-121.  These  can  be  reviewed  in 
the  office  of  a health  benefits  advisor. 
Questions  about  the  program  can  be  sent  to 
the  Executive  Director,  OCHAMPUS, 
Denver,  Colo.,  80240.  □ 
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LEGAL 


LEGAL  assistance,  outlined  in  AR  608-50, 
is  available  for  soldiers,  retirees  and  their 
families  at  the  staff  judge  advocate  office 
(SJA).  Legal  services  available  include 
most  of  those  usually  rendered  by  a civilian 
attorney,  short  of  appearing  on  a person’s 
behalf  in  a civilian  court. 

If  you  need  a civilian  attorney,  legal 
assistance  officers  can  help  you  contact  one 
through  a lawyer  referral  service,  legal  aid 
or  a public  defender  organization.  You 
would  be  responsible  for  any  fees. 

Types  of  services  offered  in  CONUS 
and  overseas  are  basically  the  same;  how- 
ever, overseas  problems  could  be  different 
because  of  local  laws.  Also,  civilians 
employed  by  the  Army  and  their  depen- 
dents stationed  overseas  are  entitled  to 
legal  help. 

The  SJA  has  three  sections  which 
help  soldiers  and  other  authorized  people 
with  legal  problems:  legal  assistance, 
claims,  and  trial  defense. 

Legal  Assistance 

LEGAL  assistance  offices  can  help  with 
the  following  problems: 

• Powers  of  Attorney.  Powers  of  at- 
torney are  legal  documents  authorizing 
someone  to  act  for  you  in  your  behalf  in 
matters  such  as  selling  real  estate  or  prop- 
erty when  you’re  PCSing. 

Also,  if  you  were  going  on  vacation 
and  were  leaving  your  children  with  a baby 
sitter,  you  could  get  a power  of  attorney 
authorizing  the  baby  sitter  to  seek  medical 
aid  for  your  children  if  necessary. 

• Wills.  Having  a will  lets  you  dic- 
tate how  you  want  your  property  to  be  dis- 
posed of  after  your  death.  If  you  don’t 
have  a will,  your  property  would  be  di- 
vided among  your  heirs  according  to  state 
laws.  If  you’re  not  sure  if  you  need  a will, 
you  can  make  an  appointment  with  legal 
services  to  discuss  it. 

• Income  Tax.  Though  legal  services 
is  not  in  the  business  of  actually  preparing 
income  tax  forms,  they  can  give  advice  on 
matters  such  as  how  to  figure  depreciation 
on  rental  property  or  how  to  determine 
deductions  if  your  spouse  has  started  work- 
ing. Offices  have  federal  income  tax  forms 
available.  Some  also  have  state  forms. 

• Military  Clauses.  A military  clause 
included  in  a rental  contract  gives  soldiers 
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the  option  of  terminating  it  when  getting 
PCS  orders.  It’s  up  to  a landlord  if  he  or 
she  wants  to  include  a military  clause. 

State  law  may  not  protect  you  if  a 
military  clause  isn’t  included  in  your  rental 
contract.  Legal  assistance  offices  have  ex- 
amples of  clauses  and  will  review  lease  con- 
tracts. 

• Other  types  of  cases  legal  assis- 
tance can  help  with  are: 

Notarizations 

Adoption  and  change  of  name 

Citizenship,  immigration,  passport 
problems 

Civil  rights 

Review  of  contracts,  insurance 
policies 

Domestic  relations  and  paternity 

Non-support 

Personal  finances,  debts,  insurance, 
and  other  monetary  problems 

Personal  property;  cars,  etc. 

Real  estate;  sale,  lease,  etc. 

Torts 

• Legal  assistance  attorneys  do  not 
provide  help  in: 

Cases  where  some  other  individual, 
business  organization  or  party  is  obligated 
to  provide  an  attorney  at  no  cost 

Contingent-fee;  such  as  personal  in- 
jury cases 

Claims/litigation  against  the  federal 
government 

Private  income-producing  business 
activities 

Claims 

IF  you  want  to  put  in  a claim  against  the 
government  for  personal  injury  or  property 
damage,  the  SJA’s  claims  office  can  fur- 
nish the  necessary  forms  and  assistance  in 
filling  them  out. 

Defense  Counsel 

THE  Trial  Defense  Service  Office  repre- 
sents active  duty  soldiers  in  the  following 
matters: 

• Courts-martial 

•Non-judicial  punishment  (Article 
15s) 

• Administrative  discharge  proceed- 
ings 

• Pre-trial  actions  including  inter- 
rogation, lineups,  and  pre-trial  confine- 
ment. □ 
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Low-cost  travel  to  almost  anywhere  in  the  world  is  perhaps  the 
most  “glamorous”  benefit  you  and  your  dependents  have.  On  ar- 
rival, you  can  usually  find  an  economical  place  to  stay. 


AS  costs  of  getting  from  one  place  to 
another  keep  going  up,  the  cost  of  a family 
vacation  is  keeping  more  families  at  home. 
For  service  members,  however,  the  ID  card 
can  also  be  a discount  card  entitling  the 
bearer  to  greatly  reduced  plane  fares,  low- 
priced  military  lodging  or  discounted  com- 
mercial lodging,  and  other  services  which 
can  help  stretch  your  dollars. 

Space  A 

SPACE  available  travel  is  allowed  on 
Military  Airlift  Command  (MAC)  and 


commercially  chartered  flights  after  they 
first  have  been  loaded  with  duty  passengers 
and  priority  cargo.  Most  soldiers  pay  only 
a $10  processing  charge  to  fly  in  the  U.S. 
and  overseas. 

Active  duty  and  retired  military,  and 
dependents  accompanied  by  their  service 
sponsor  may  travel  Space  A.  Dependents 
usually  may  only  travel  Space  A to,  from 
and  within  overseas  areas.  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  soldiers  may  travel  Space  A 
only  to  locations  in  the  U.S.  (including 
Alaska  and  Hawaii),  Puerto  Rico,  the 
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Furlough  fares  and  MAC 
flights  can  save  you  money 
as  you  whisk  off  to  Ameri- 
can vacation  spots  or  far-off 
lands  across  the  seas. 
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MAC  FLIGHT  TERMINALS 

YOU  have  30  days  leave  and  you're  feeling  adventurous.  You  want  to  go 
to  another  country.  Where  do  you  begin? 

The  following  list  tells  you  some  of  the  major  places  to  start 
from  to  get  to  your  destination.  Most  also  have  flights  to  points  within 
the  United  States. 

From 

Dover  AFB,  Del. 

AV  455-6212  or 

Area  Code  (302)  678-6211 

To 

Germany,  Spain,  England,  Greece  and 
Turkey 

McGuire  AFB,  N.J. 

AV  440-2864  or 

Area  Code  (609)  724-3514 

Germany,  Scotland.  England,  Iceland, 
Azores,  Newfoundland  and  Italy 

Charleston  AFB,  S.C. 

AV  583-2610  or 

Area  Code  (803)  554-2347 

Bermuda,  Germany,  England,  Scotland, 
Panama,  Bolivia,  Uruguay,  Brazil,  Chile, 
Paraguay,  Argentina,  Peru,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Antigua 

Travis  AFB,  Calif. 

AV  837-2311  or 

Area  Code  (707)  438-3431 

Philippines,  Japan,  Okinawa,  Korea,  Guam 
and  Hawaii  (Flights  from  Hawaii  go  to 
American  Samoa,  Australia  and  New  Zea- 
land) 

McChord  AFB.  Wash. 

AV  976-2657  or 

Area  Code  (206)  984-2657 

Alaska,  Japan  and  Korea, 

St.  Louis  Int'l  Airport,  Mo. 

AV  693-6262  or 

Area  Code  (314)  263-6262 

Oakland,  Calif.,  Japan,  Korea  and 
Germany 

Norfolk  NAS,  Va. 

AV  690-4118  or 

Area  Code  (804)  444-4118 

Cuba,  Greece,  Iceland,  Italy,  Puerto  Rico 
and  Spain 

Patrick  AFB,  Fla. 

AV  854-5631  or 

Area  Code  (305)  494-5631 

Ascension  Island,  Bahamas,  Puerto  Rico, 
Antigua,  British  West  Indies  and 
South  Africa 

Wright-Patterson  AFB,  Ohio 

AV  787-6235  or 

Area  Code  (513)  257-6235 

Inside  the  U.S.  only  (Check  for  destination) 

* 


Virgin  Islands  and  Guam. 

Here’s  how  to  do  it: 

— Contact  the  MAC  terminal  well  in 
advance  of  your  leave  to  obtain  current  in- 
formation on  the  best  times  to  depart  and 
on  frequency  of  flights. 

— When  you  arrive  at  the  terminal, 
register  at  the  space-available  counter.  You 
must  have  valid  leave  orders,  ID  card,  and 
immunization  certificate  and  passport  (for 
overseas  flights).  Family  members  must 
have  their  necessary  travel  documents. 

— Carry  no  more  than  two  pieces  of 
luggage  totaling  66  pounds  per  person.  A 
family  may  average  out  the  weight  of  their 
luggage  to  arrive  at  the  66-pound  figure 
per  member. 

— Wear  the  proper  military  uniform, 
not  fatigues.  Dependents  and  retired  mili- 
tary members  should  wear  appropriate 
civilian  attire. 

— It’s  wise  to  choose  up  to  five 
destinations  on  your  travel  application. 
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HELP  AT  AIRPORTS 

TRAVELING  by  air?  Need  some  help  at  an  airport?  Contact  one  of  the 
Military  Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC)  personnel  assistance 
points  or  USO  airport  centers  listed  below.  The  Military  Airlift  Com- 
mand (MAC)  also  has  service  counters  at  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles 
and  St.  Louis  international  airports. 

MTMC: 

John  F.  Kennedy  International  Airport,  New  York.  Autovon 
232-4304;  commercial  (212)  995-4188  or  (212)  995-4189. 

St.  Louis  International  Airport,  Mo.  Autovon  693-6253  or 
693-6254;  commercial  (800)  325-1680. 

Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport,  Wash.  Autovon  357-4502; 
commercial  (206)  243-5521  or  (206)  243-5522. 

Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  Calif.  Autovon  833-1296; 
commercial  (213)  643-1296. 

USO: 

Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  Calif.  Commercial  (213) 
642-0188. 

San  Francisco  International  Airport,  Calif.  Commercial  (415) 
761-4611  or  (415)  877-0388. 

Metropolitan  Oakland  International  Airport,  Calif.  Commercial 
(415)  569-9829. 

Colorado  Springs  Municipal  Airport,  Colo.  Commercial  (303) 
596-9626. 

National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  Commercial  (202)  920-6990. 

Orlando  International  Airport,  Fla.  Commercial  (305)  855-7192. 

Hartsfield  International  Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga.  Commercial  (404) 
761-8061. 

Honolulu  International  Airport,  Hawaii.  Commercial  (808) 
836-3351. 

O’Hare  International  Airport,  Chicago,  III.  Commercial  (312) 
686-7396. 

Hopkins  International  Airport,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Commercial 
(216)  267-2859. 

Port  Columbus  National  Airport,  Columbus,  Ohio.  Commercial 
(614)  267-3131. 

Sea-Tac  Airport,  Seattle,  Wash.  Commercial  (206)  245-1908. 

Lambert/St.  Louis  International  Airport,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Commer- 
cial (314)  429-1234. 

Philadelphia  International  Airport,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Commercial 
(215)  492-2589. 

Frankfurt  International  Airport,  Germany.  Civilian  0611-691581, 
Military  2311-8220  or  2305-6300.  Autovon  444-8220,  462-6330. 

Kimpo  International  Airport,  Seoul,  Korea.  Military  293-8621. 

Other  Organizations: 

Servicemen’s  Center  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolis/St.  Paul  Inter- 
national Airport.  Commercial  (616)  726-9156. 


— Wait  patiently.  Seats  are  not 
guaranteed.  It  may  take  hours,  or  some- 
times days,  for  your  name  to  come  up  on 
the  list  for  a flight,  and  you  can  be 
“bumped”  en  route  for  duty  passengers. 

Furlough  Fares 

TWENTY  airlines  offer  soldiers  a 50  per- 
cent discount  off  regular  coach  fares  (with 
a reserved  seat).  There  are  also  reduced 
fares  for  buses  and  trains. 

Normally,  to  be  eligible  for  the  dis- 
counts, you  must  be  on  active  duty,  must 
be  traveling  at  your  own  expense,  and  be 
on  an  authorized  leave  or  pass.  Be  pre- 


pared to  show'  your  ID  card  when  purchas- 
ing the  ticket.  Other  requirements  vary,  so 
check  with  the  carrier  before  making  travel 
plans  and  arrangements. 

You  can  get  further  information  on 
fare  discounts  from  your  installation’s 
transportation  office,  Scheduled  Airline 
Traffic  Office  (SATO),  the  commercial 
carrier,  USO  centers,  or  MTMC  (Military 
Traffic  Management  Command)  informa- 
tion counters  at  many  large  airports. 

Military  Assistance 

MILITARY  assistance  at  airports  is  avail- 
able at  centers  run  by  the  USO,  the  Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management  Command 
(MTMC)  or  the  Air  Force’s  Military  Airlift 
Command  (MAC).  Personnel  manning  the 
MAC  and  MTMC  counters  are  available  to 
give  soldiers  information  and  assistance 
concerning  MAC  charter  flights  and  other 
transportation-related  information. 

USO  airport  centers  often  include  a 
lounge  area  with  games,  books,  television 
and  refreshments.  Volunteers  will  help  you 
and  your  dependents  deal  with  airlines,  lo- 
cate lost  luggage,  find  lodging  and  obtain 
other  services. 

Guest  Housing 

GUEST  housing  is  available  at  most  mili- 
tary installations  primarily  for  active  duty 
soldiers  and  accompanying  dependents 
when  arriving  or  departing  for  a permanent 
change  of  station,  while  clearing  quarters 
or  while  awaiting  assignment  to  on-  or  off- 
post  quarters.  Guest  housing  is  also  open 
to  visiting  relatives  and  guests  of  patients 
in  military  hospitals,  and  to  active  and 
retired  soldiers  and  their  dependents  on 
leave  (if  space  is  available).  Rates  are 
generally  much  less  than  comparable  lodg- 
ing in  a commercial  motel  or  hotel. 

Many  commercial  motels  and  hotels 
also  offer  discounts  of  10-50  percent  to  ac- 
tive, reserve  component  and  retired  soldiers 
and  their  dependents. 

A commercial  publication  which 
gives  detailed  information  about  guest 
houses  and  many  motels  and  hotels  that 
offer  discounts  is  called  “Military  Travel 
Guide”  and  is  available  from  P.O.  Box 
9654,  Washington,  D.C.  The  book  may 
also  be  available  at  post  exchanges  and 
libraries.  The  cost  is  S2.50.  □ 
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RECREATION 


ONE  benefit  of  being  in  the  military 
(which  many  people  sometimes  forget 
about)  is  access  to  a wide  range  of  recrea- 
tional and  leisure-time  activities  at  afford- 
able prices.  This  is  one  benefit  which  you 
certainly  get  more  out  of  than  you  put  into 
it.  And  there’s  something  for  everyone. 

Recreation  Sites  on  Military  Posts 

CAMP,  swim,  water  ski,  fish,  boat,  hike, 
or  enjoy  other  outdoor  activities  at  recrea- 
tion areas  operated  by  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  Navy  or  Marine  Corps.  Many  areas 
have  tent  sites,  hook-ups  for  trailers  and 
recreational  vehicles  and  central  wash- 
rooms with  showers.  Most  sites  have  equip- 


ment to  check  out  for  camping  and  out- 
door sports. 

Expect  to  pay  a reasonable  fee  for 
use  of  the  area.  Reservations  are  usually 
required.  The  areas  are  set  up  mainly  to 
serve  active  duty  military  personnel  and 
dependents  from  the  installation  operating 
the  recreation  area.  Most  are  also  open  to 
active  duty  personnel  and  dependents  from 
other  installations.  Many  are  open  to 
retired  military  personnel  and  dependents, 
reservists  during  periods  of  active  duty, 
and  civilian  employees  of  the  military. 

The  Army’s  recreation  areas  are 
authorized  and  governed  by  AR  28-1. 
“Military  Travel  Guide,”  published  by 


Recreation  programs  build  the  physical,  mental  and 
emotional  health  of  each  soldier  and  the  Army  team. 
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Organized  and  individual  sports  are  just  a few  of  the  activities  of- 
fered through  Army  recreation  and  morale  support  programs.  Others 
are  outdoor  recreation,  Army  clubs,  libraries,  movie  theaters,  visual 
arts  centers,  craft  shops,  youth  programs  and  many  more. 
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Y.  Raisor,  Washington,  D.C.,  provides  in- 
formation about  most  sites  in  CONUS, 
Alaska  and  Hawaii.  The  book  is  available 
at  many  post  exchanges  at  a cost  of  $2.50. 

Armed  Forces  Recreation  Centers 

THESE  major  recreational  and  sports 
centers  are  for  the  members  of  all  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States.  They 
are  designed  mainly  to  serve  military  per- 
sonnel and  dependents  stationed  in  the 
countries  where  the  centers  are  located. 
Eligibility  for  others  to  use  AFRCs  varies 
according  to  local  policy. 

These  centers  offer  reasonably  pric- 
ed food  and  beverages,  lodging  and  recrea- 
tional activities.  Outdoor  recreation  at 
these  centers  includes  snow  skiing,  swim- 
ming, scuba  diving,  golf,  tennis  and  many 
other  activities.  The  centers  are  located  in 
Garmisch,  Berchtesgaden,  Chiemsee  and 
Munich  in  Germany;  Kilauea  Military 
Camp  and  Fort  DeRussy  (Hale  Koa  Hotel) 
in  Hawaii;  and  Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base 
and  Fort  Richardson  (Seward  Armed 
Forces  Recreation  Area)  in  Alaska. 

More  information  is  available  at 
local  installation  Morale  Support  Offices 
and  Information,  Tour  and  Travel  (ITT) 
offices. 

Army  Club  System 

WHETHER  it’s  a modern  brick  building 
on  a large  post  in  the  U.S.  or  a quonset 
hut  on  a remote  site  in  Korea,  the  enlisted, 
NCO,  community  or  officer’s  club  may  be 
the  busiest  gathering  place  in  the  military 
world.  The  club  is  a place  to  eat  a dinner 
or  a quick  snack,  drink  with  friends, 
dance,  play  bingo,  have  a party  or  watch  a 
floor  show.  At  some  posts,  NCO  clubs  are 
open  to  all  enlisted  members.  In  other 
places,  NCO  clubs  limit  their  memberships 
to  those  in  senior  grades,  while  junior 
enlisted  soldiers  have  separate  clubs.  Any 
officer  may  become  a member  of  the  of- 
ficers club  on  an  installation.  Most  clubs 
charge  membership  dues  or  have  cover 
charges  for  entertainment.  Army  clubs  are 
governed  by  AR  230-60.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  membership  and  activities,  con- 
tact your  local  club’s  manager. 

Army  Sports  Program 

THE  Army  encourages  sports  activities  on 


all  levels.  Unit  commanders  program  funds 
to  conduct  unit-level  sports,  and  installa- 
tion commanders  develop  intramural  pro- 
grams in  softball,  volleyball,  flag  football, 
basketball  and  other  sports.  Up  to  two 
hours  of  a duty  day  can  be  scheduled  for 
sports  activities,  if  training  and  mission 
allow,  according  to  AR  28-1.  Soldiers  can 
also  take  advantage  of  post  gymnasiums, 
playing  fields  and  courts  for  off-duty 
athletics.  Army  athletes  also  may  train 
and  try  out  for  all-Army  teams,  national 
and  international  sports  activities  and  com- 
petitions. For  more  information  on  the 
Army  sports  program,  check  with  your 
chain  of  command  and  with  personnel  at 
your  post  sports  office.  AR  28-1,  DA  Pam 
28-9  and  DA  Pam  28-6  contain  additional 
guidance. 

Youth  Activities 

IF  you  have  children  — or  if  you  like  to 
coach  them  or  help  them  develop  skills  and 
interests  — you  can  get  involved  with 
Army  youth  programs.  The  programs  are 
usually  called  Army  Youth  Activities 
(AY A)  or  Dependent  Youth  Activities 
(DYA).  They’re  designed  to  meet  the 
social,  cultural  and  recreational  needs  of 
the  children  of  active  and  retired  soldiers 
(and  the  children  of  Department  of  the 
Army  civilians  overseas).  The  programs  in- 
clude sports,  as  well  as  movies,  arts  and 
crafts,  music,  ballet,  dancing,  camping, 
field  trips  and  many  other  activities.  In- 
terested in  how  you  can  become  involved 
in  these  programs?  Check  with  your  chain 
of  command  or  the  AYA  or  DYA  director 
at  your  installation.  Youth  activities  are 
governed  by  AR  28-1. 

AAFES  Movie  Theaters 

THE  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange 
Service  operates  about  1,400  theaters  and 
outlets  around  the  world.  Admission  to 
theaters  located  overseas,  at  isolated  or 
small  installations  and  at  hospitals  is 
usually  free.  At  posts  charging  admission, 
the  price  is  about  half  that  of  commercial 
theaters  off  post.  AAFES  is  attempting  to 
show  more  and  more  first-run  films  to 
draw  bigger  audiences.  AAFES  post 
theaters  are  open  to  active  and  retired 
military,  their  dependents,  and  a limited 
number  of  guests.  National  Guard  and  Re- 
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Morale  support  programs  can  help  you 
learn  a craft,  have  a good  time  with 
friends,  or  teach  or  coach  children. 
There’s  no  reason  to  be  bored. 


active  duty  for  training.  Check  with  the 
post  theater  manager  for  specific  informa- 
tion on  movies,  showing  times,  etc. 

USO  (United  Service  Organizations, 
Inc.) 

THIS  private  civilian  organization  still  of- 
fers centers  for  the  relaxation  and  recrea- 
tion of  service  members  away  from  their 
posts.  Many  of  the  about  100  USO  centers 
have  snack  bars,  game  rooms,  reading 
rooms,  travel  and  tour  counters  and  other 
recreational  facilities.  Some  USO  centers 
are  located  in  major  airports.  The  USO 
also  works  with  the  Armed  Forces  to  pro- 
vide live  entertainment  shows  for  installa- 
tions and  hospitals  in  the  United  States  and 
overseas.  Many  USOs  also  offer  discount 
tickets  for  plays  and  movies  and  can 
recommend  places  to  stay  overnight  if 
you’re  in  an  area  you’re  not  familiar  with. 
For  more  information,  contact  a nearby 
USO  center  or  write  to  the  USO  World 
Headquarters,  1146  19th  St.  NW,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

(Morale  Support)  Recreation 
Facilities  on  Post 

MORALE  support  activities  include  more 
than  just  recreational  opportunities.  They 
also  include  the  means  to  learn  or  improve 
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also  include  the  means  to  learn  or  improve 
skills,  develop  socially  and  become  a part 
of  the  community.  Size  and  number  of 
these  facilities  and  opportunities  usually 
depend  on  the  size  and  type  of  military  in- 
stallation. Below  are  the  types  of  morale 
support  facilities  that  you  may  find  at  your 
post: 

• Libraries  provide  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  sometimes  films  for 
leisure  reading,  viewing  and  reference. 

Most  libraries  have  small  meeting  rooms 
and  space  for  study,  lectures,  discussions, 
film  showings,  displays  and  exhibits. 

• Recreation  Centers  or  Rooms  have 
a wide  range  of  recreational  activities,  such 
as  social  and  service  opportunities,  tours, 
travel  and  ticket  distribution. 

• Gymnasiums  and  Field  Houses  of- 
fer year-round  physical  fitness,  sports  and 
training  activities.  Many  have  saunas, 
steam  rooms,  indoor  swimming  pools, 
weight  lifting  rooms  and  large  exercise 
areas. 

• Multi-Court  Areas  are  available 
for  individual  team  and  intramural  sports 
such  as  tennis,  basketball,  volleyball  and 
badminton. 

• Unit  Entertainment  Centers  pro- 
vide places  to  participate  in  musical  activi- 
ties, variety  shows,  unit  bands  and  com- 
bos, skits  and  plays,  guitar  and  piano  labs. 

• Outdoor  Recreation  Areas,  Parks, 
Riding  Stables  and  Marinas  provide  the  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  outdoor  activi- 
ties such  as  archery,  horseback  riding, 
swimming,  bicycling,  hiking,  nature  ac- 
tivities, dirt  bike  and  auto  racing,  skiing 
and  boating. 

• Auto  Craft  Shops  are  equipped  so 
you  can  repair  your  own  automobile.  Some 
sell  auto  parts  and  provide  tools  and  equip- 
ment and  expendable  supplies. 

• Other  Craft  Shops  give  you  the 
opportunity  to  learn  and  improve  skills  in 
photography,  electronics,  woodworking, 
metal  working  and  other  handicrafts. 

• Visual  Arts  Centers  are  equipped 
with  studios,  laboratories  and  workshops 
where  you  can  learn  fine  and  industrial  arts 
at  your  own  pace.  This  can  help  you  on 
the  job  or  in  the  community. 

• Music-Theatre  Centers  give  you 
places  to  participate  in  or  watch  plays, 
concerts,  choral  groups,  instrumental 


Saving  money  is  another  benefit  of 
many  Army  morale  support  activities. 


groups,  stage  bands,  dinner  theatre  produc- 
tions and  great  artists  series. 

• Youth  Centers  are  for  young  peo- 
ple age  6 through  19.  Activities  range  from 
informal  games,  sports,  dances  and  film 
showings,  to  classes,  competitions,  tours 
and  trips,  and  participation  in  clubs  and 
other  organizations. 

• Stadiums  and  Playing  Fields  are 
for  competitive  team  sports  such  as  foot- 
ball, baseball,  softball,  soccer,  lacrosse  and 
track  and  field. 

• Outdoor  Swimming  Pools  are 
usually  open  only  in  warm  weather,  allow- 
ing you  to  enjoy  the  water  in  the  open  air 
and  sun.  Some  have  side  panels  and 
retractable  roofs  which  permit  use  year- 
round. 

• Bowling  Centers,  Golf  Courses, 
Skating  Rinks,  Skeet  and  Trap  Ranges  of- 
fer on-post  leisure  sports  at  much  less  cost 
than  similar  commercial  facilities  off  post. 

• Specialized  Clubs,  such  as  motor- 
cycle, flying,  and  rod  and  gun  clubs, 
serve  the  special  interests  of  military  per- 
sonnel and  dependents  on  most  installa- 
tions. 

• Armed  Forces  Outdoor  Activity 
Centers  and  Lodging  provide  overnight 
billeting  for  you  and  your  dependents  and 
offer  outdoor  activities.  □ 
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IN  most  jobs,  once  you’re  hired,  you  stay 
until  you  quit  or  you’re  fired.  Over  the 
years,  there  will  probably  be  raises  and 
some  promotions,  but  rarely  does  an 
employer  come  to  you  every  few  years  and 
offer  you  an  array  of  options  and  bonuses 
to  stay  with  the  firm. 

That’s  exactly  what  the  Army  does, 
however,  as  long  as  you  continue  to  per- 
form well  as  a soldier.  At  the  end  of  each 
period  of  enlistment,  most  soldiers  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  examine  their 
future  goals  and  decide  if  they  wish  to  con- 
tinue their  military  careers.  The  Army  also 
has  a chance  to  decide  if  a particular 
soldier  should  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
reenlist. 

If  the  Army  decides  in  favor  of  re- 
enlistment,  it  is  normally  prepared  to  offer 
the  soldier  a variety  of  career  and  job  op- 
tions, and,  in  many  cases,  cash  bonuses. 

Re-up  time  requires  some  tough  de- 
cisions. Soldiers  must  decide  first  if  they 
like  the  Army  well  enough  to  stay  in,  and, 
if  they  do,  they  must  decide  how  long  to 
reenlist  for,  what  options  they  are  inter- 
ested in  and  qualified  for,  and  if  they  are 
willing  to  enlist  for  an  MOS  (military  occu- 
pational specialty)  for  which  a bonus  is  of- 
fered. 

Commanders  also  have  an  impor- 
tant decision  to  make.  Not  all  soldiers  per- 
form satisfactorily  or  have  the  potential  to 
advance  to  higher  levels  of  authority  and 
responsibility.  It  is  the  commander’s  job  to 
identify  these  soldiers  and  to  bar  them 
from  reenlistment. 

In  order  for  commanders  and 
soldiers  to  make  the  best  decisions,  they 
have  to  talk  to  each  other.  Because  com- 
munication is  so  important,  there  is  a set 
of  minimum  requirements  which  must  be 
met  concerning  reenlistment  counseling. 

Reenlistment  Interviews  and 
Counseling 

SOLDIERS  begin  to  form  impressions 
about  the  Army  from  their  first  day  in  uni- 
form. Therefore,  it’s  usually  too  late  to 
wait  until  a soldier  is  ready  to  get  out  to 
counsel  him  or  her  for  the  first  time.  Reen- 
listment orientation  must  begin  as  soon  as 
the  individual  reports  to  a unit.  For  this 
reason,  AR  601-280  requires,  as  a mini- 
mum, the  following  interview  procedures: 

SOLDIERS 


• I 


• Upon  assignment  of  an  individual 
to  a unit,  the  unit  commander  will  review 
the  soldier’s  records  to  determine  if  the 
soldier  meets  the  reenlistment  eligibility  re- 
quirements in  AR  601-280.  If  the  soldier  is 
not  eligible,  the  commander  must  inform 
the  soldier  and  advise  him  or  her  what 
steps  to  take  to  become  eligible.  The  com- 
mander must  continue  to  observe  the 
soldier  and  decide  whether  to  request 
waivers  which  would  eventually  allow  the 
soldier  to  re-up;  or  to  initiate  a bar  to 
reenlistment.  In  either  case,  the  soldier 
must  be  informed  of  the  decision. 

• If  the  commander  decides  the 
soldier  is  qualified  to  reenlist,  he  should 
interview  the  soldier  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  no  later  than  120  days  after  the 
soldier’s  assignment  to  the  unit.  As  a 
minimum,  this  interview  should  cover  the 
soldier’s  job  performance,  promotion 
eligibility  and  reenlistment  eligibility.  The 
commander  should  also  offer  suggestions 
for  improvement. 

• First-term  personnel  will  be  inter- 
viewed by  a reenlistment  NCO  (NCO 
whose  full-time  job  is  career  counseling) 
upon  completion  of  24  months  of  service. 
This  session  should  cover  the  importance 
of  MOS/SQT  testing,  re-up  options  and 
benefits  available,  educational  requirements 
and  eligibility. 

• First-term  personnel  on  an  enlist- 
ment of  three  or  more  years,  and  all  per- 
sonnel in  grades  E6  and  below,  will  be 
interviewed  by  their  commander  eight  to  10 
months  prior  to  their  ETS.  Soldiers  on  a 
two-year  enlistment  will  be  interviewed 
three  to  four  months  prior  to  ETS. 

Specifics  of  reenlistment  should  be  dis- 
cussed. Soldiers  should  also  be  encouraged 
to  see  a reenlistment  NCO  for  additional 
information. 

• Individuals  who  choose  not  to  re- 
enlist should  be  informed,  prior  to  their 
departure  from  the  unit,  of  the  reenlist- 
ment opportunities  available  at  the  time  of 
separation  or  within  three  months  after 
separation. 

• Soldiers  in  grades  E7  and  above 
will  be  contacted  by  the  primary-duty  reen- 
listment NCO  three  or  four  months  prior 
to  their  ETS  to  determine  their  re-up  plans. 

• All  soldiers  who  decide  not  to 
re-up  will  be  scheduled  for  an  interview 


The  Army  offers  1 7 reenlistment  op- 
tions. They  can  keep  you  where  you 
want  to  be  for  awhile,  or  open  up  a 
whole  range  of  new  opportunities. 


with  an  available  National  Guard/USAR 
in-service  recruiter  90  days  prior  to  ETS. 

Commanders  must  record  their 
counseling/interview  sessions  on  DA  Form 
1315  (Reenlistment  Data  Card). 


Reenlistment  Bonuses 

THERE  are  basically  three  parts  to  the 
Army’s  reenlistment  bonus  program:  the 
Regular  Reenlistment  Bonus  (RRB),  the 
Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus  (SRB),  and 
the  Bonus  Extension  and  Retraining 
(BEAR)  program. 

• Regular  Reenlistment  Bonus.  The 
RRB  was  actually  ended  on  June  1,  1974; 
however,  obligations  to  the  enlisted  force 
on  active  duty  at  that  time  require  continu- 
ation of  the  RRB  until  that  pool  of 
eligibles  is  exhausted. 

Each  soldier,  regardless  of  MOS, 
who  was  on  active  duty  on  June  1,  1974, 
and  who  reenlists,  is  entitled  to  draw  up  to 
a maximum  of  $2,000  RRB. 

The  actual  bonus  amount  is  deter- 
mined by  multiplying  the  soldier’s  monthly 
base  pay  at  the  time  of  reenlistment  by  the 
number  of  years  of  the  enlistment.  If  the 
full  $2,000  is  not  authorized  for  the  first 
reenlistment,  any  remaining  amount  may 
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The  Army  service  school/training 


center  reenlistment  option  can 
give  you  challenging  new  skills. 


be  awarded  on  the  second  or  subsequent 
reenlistment. 

Since  the  RRB  has  been  replaced  by 
the  SRB,  some  soldiers  may  be  eligible  for 
both.  However,  a soldier  may  not  draw 
both  for  the  same  reenlistment.  In  addi- 
tion, a soldier  who  draws  an  SRB  reduces 
the  RRB  entitlement  by  the  amount  of  the 
SRB  he  or  she  is  entitled  to. 

• Selective  Reenlistment  Bonus.  The 
SRB  is  awarded  to  soldiers  in  grades  E3 
and  above  who  have  14  or  fewer  years  of 
active  service.  In  addition,  soldiers  must  be 
qualified  in  and  have  held  a designated 
SRB  MOS  for  at  least  three  months  prior 
■ to  immediate  reenlistment. 

Under  this  program,  certain  MOSs 
are  assigned  a multiplier  ranging  from  one 
to  five,  based  upon  the  personnel  shortages 
and  the  criticality  of  the  MOS.  The  actual 
amount  of  the  SRB  awarded  can  be  figured 
by  multiplying  monthly  base  pay  times  the 
number  of  years  for  which  you’re  reenlist- 
ing times  the  SRB  multiplier.  The  max- 
imum SRB  is  $16,000. 

MOSs  which  are  authorized  an  SRB 
change  when  personnel  situations  change 
and  as  the  Army’s  mission  causes  some 
MOSs  to  become  more  or  less  critical. 
Therefore,  it’s  necessary  to  check  with 
your  reenlistment  NCO  to  see  if  you  hold  a 
designated  SRB  MOS. 

Bonus  Extension  and  Retraining 

BEAR  is  actually  both  a bonus  and  a reen- 
listment option.  This  program  allows 
soldiers  in  balanced  or  overstrength  MOSs 
(which  normally  means  slower  promotions 
and  few,  if  any,  re-up  bonuses)  to  extend 
their  present  enlistment  for  formal  school 
retraining  in  one  of  many  shortage  MOSs 
in  the  Army. 

Once  the  training  is  successfully 
completed,  the  soldier  can  reenlist  in  the 
shortage  MOS  and  receive  a Selective  Re- 
enlistment Bonus. 

Soldiers  applying  for  BEAR  can  re- 
quest assignment  to  a new  duty  station,  or 
attend  the  school  in  a TDY  status  and  re- 
turn to  the  current  CONUS  installation.  In 
either  case,  there  must  be  a need  for  the 
new  MOS  at  the  location  selected. 

For  more  information,  see  Chapter 
9,  AR  600-200,  and  your  unit’s  reenlist- 
ment NCO. 
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Reenlistment  Options 

THERE  are  17  re-up  options  available  to 
soldiers.  These  options  offer  soldiers  a 
chance  to  choose  what  types  of  duty,  units 
or  locations  they’d  like  to  serve  in.  They 
represent  a contract  between  the  individual 
and  the  Army. 

The  Army  guarantees  fulfillment  of 
the  option  provided  the  soldier  meets  the 
prerequisites  for  the  selected  option  and 
there  is  a need  for  the  soldier  in  the 
selected  duty  or  location.  Each  option  is 
fully  explained  in  Chapter  4,  AR  601-280. 
You  should  also  talk  to  your  commander 
and  reenlistment  NCO  to  ensure  you  fully 
understand  what  to  expect  from  each  op- 
tion and  what’s  required  of  you. 

Your  reenlistment  options  are: 

• Regular  Army  Reenlistment  Op- 
tion. This  option  is  mainly  for  people  who 
are  not  eligible  to  select  any  other  option. 

It  only  promises  “assignment  to  training 
and/or  duty  in  accordance  with  the  needs 
of  the  Army.”  No  promise  is  made  that 
the  entire  enlistment  period  or  any  definite 
portion  of  it  will  be  served  in  a specific 
assignment. 

• Present  Duty  Assignment  Option. 
This  option  promises  initial  assignment  af- 
ter reenlistment  will  be  to  the  present  duty 
assignment  or  to  any  vacancy  for  which 
qualified,  provided  a change  of  station  is 
not  involved  and  the  losing  and  gaining 
commanders  concur.  The  option  is  for  the 
initial  assignment  only  and  no  promises 
can  be  made  that  the  entire  enlistment 
period  or  any  definite  portion  of  it  will  be 
served  in  the  assignment  chosen. 

• Army  Service  School/ Army  Train- 
ing Center  Reenlistment  Option.  This  op- 
tion promises  attendance  at  the  specific 
MOS  producing  Army  service  school/train- 
ing center  course  of  choice,  except  for  ap- 
plicants for  armor  specialist,  who  will  be 
promised  only  a specific  training  course 
designator. 

• Overseas  Area  Reenlistment  Op- 
tion promises  qualified  applicants  assign- 
ment to  one  of  the  following  overseas  areas 
of  choice:  Korea,  Pacific  area  (long  tour), 
Pacific  area  (short  tour),  Alaska,  Carib- 
bean area,  Europe,  or  Hawaii.  It  also  guar- 
antees 12  months  in  a long  tour  area  or  12 
months  from  date  of  arrival  of  dependents, 
whichever  occurs  later.  Applicants  are  not 


The  combat  arms  unit  of  choice  option 
can  put  you  “where  the  action  is.” 


guaranteed  assignment  to  a particular  unit 
in  their  area  or  station  of  choice. 

• CONUS  Station  of  Choice  Reen- 
listment Option  guarantees  assignment  for 
a minimum  of  12  months  at  the  CONUS 
station  of  choice.  CONUS  stations  of 
choice  are  listed  in  AR  680-29.  If  HQDA 
determines  that,  to  meet  the  operational 
needs  of  the  Army,  the  unit  must  be 
deployed  from  the  parent  organization,  the 
reenlistee  will  deploy  with  the  unit  and  no 
grounds  for  a broken  reenlistment  commit- 
ment will  exist. 

• U.S.  Army  Intelligence  and 
Security  Command  (INSCOM)  Electronic 
Warfare/Cryptologic  Units  and  Training 
Activities  (EW/Crypto)  Reenlistment 
Option.  This  promises  initial  assignment  to 
an  INSCOM  or  EW/Crypto  unit  or  train- 
ing activity,  provided  prerequisites  are  met. 
The  applicant  must  be  determined 
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Reenlist  for  the  overseas  area  of  your 
choice  and  enjoy  the  beauty  and  ex- 
citement of  faraway  places. 


eligible  for  a security  clearance  and  qualify 
for  retention  of  the  clearance. 

• Special  Intelligence  Duties  Reen- 
listment Option  promises  initial  assignment 
and  duties  in  a controlled  intelligence 
military  occupational  specialty,  provided 
prerequisites  are  met.  The  purpose,  scope 
and  prerequisites  for  attendance  at  school 
courses  for  special  intelligence  MOSs  are 
described  in  DA  Pamphlet  351-4. 

• Bandsman  Reenlistment  Option 
promises  assignment  to  the  Army  band  of 
choice  with  a guaranteed  one-year 
stabilized  tour. 

• In-Service  Reenlistment  Option  for 
Recruiting  Duty  promises  initial  assignment 
to  recruiting  duty  in  an  area  of  choice 
where  a vacancy  exists.  Applicants  must  be 
in  grade  E5  through  E7  and  will  be  re- 
quired to  successfully  complete  the  Army 
Recruiting  and  Career  Counseling  Course 
(Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.)  prior  to  or 
after  reporting  to  their  duty  stations.  Per- 
sonnel now  assigned  as  recruiters  are  not 
authorized  to  reenlist  for  this  option. 

• Combat  Arms  Unit  of  Choice  Re- 
enlistment Option  promises  qualified  appli- 
cants assignment  to  specific  units  of  choice 
(listed  in  Table  4-10,  AR  601-280)  in 
CONUS,  USAREUR,  Korea,  Alaska, 


Panama  or  Hawaii. 

• United  States  Army  Communica- 
tions Command  Reenlistment  Option 
promises  to  qualified  applicants  school 
training  in  any  communications  MOS  for 
which  a vacancy  exists  and,  upon  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  course,  assign- 
ment to  a USACC  unit  with  a 16-month 
stabilization;  Or  initial  duty  assignment  to 
a USACC  unit  in  CONUS  or  an  overseas 
area  with  a 16-month  stabilization. 

• Language  School  Reenlistment 
Option  promises  attendance  at  a Defense 
Language  Institute  facility  to  learn  a foreign 
language  of  the  individual’s  choice,  consis- 
tent with  the  Army’s  requirements.  Lan- 
guage school  graduates  may  be  assigned 
duties  in  any  country  or  area.  Assignment 
to  positions  or  areas  in  which  the  linguistic 
abilities  can  be  used  cannot  be  guaranteed. 

• United  States  Army  Berlin  Brigade 
Reenlistment  Option  promises  assignment 
to  the  Berlin  Brigade,  U.S.  Army,  for  a 
minimum  period  of  16  months.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  16  months  in  the  brigade,  reen- 
listees may  be  retained  in  the  brigade  or  be 
reassigned  in  accordance  with  the  needs  of 
the  Army. 

• U.S.  Army  3rd  Infantry  Reenlist- 
ment Option  guarantees  assignment,  pro- 
vided prerequisites  are  met,  to  the  1st  Bn 
(Reinf),  3rd  Infantry  (The  Old  Guard)  or 
the  3rd  Infantry  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  for 
a period  of  up  to  three  years. 

• U.S.  Army  Ranger  Unit  Reenlist- 
ment Option  guarantees  initial  assignment, 
provided  prerequisites  are  met,  to  the  1st, 
2nd  or  3rd  Battalion  (Ranger),  75th  Infan- 
try, for  a minimum  of  18  months.  If  not 
already  qualified,  applicants  must  also 
volunteer  for,  and  successfully  complete, 
airborne  and  ranger  training. 

• U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  Reen- 
listment Option.  Provided  prerequisites  are 
met,  this  option  guarantees  initial  assign- 
ment to  a Special  Forces  Unit  (upon  com- 
pletion of  training,  if  required)  for  at  least 
18  months  so  long  as  the  individual  con- 
tinues to  meet  the  eligibility  requirements. 

• CONUS  to  CONUS  Reenlistment 
Option.  Promises  first-term  soldiers  assign- 
to  another  CONUS  duty  station,  provided 
prerequisites  are  met  and  there  is  an  open- 
ing in  the  soldier’s  grade  and  primary  MOS 
at  the  new  duty  station.  □ 
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RETIREMENT  &VA  BENEFITS 


WHETHER  you’ve  served  three  years  or 
30,  making  the  transition  from  military  to 
civilian  life  is  not  always  easy.  There  are 
many  veterans’  and  retirement  benefits, 
however,  that  can  help  make  the  transition 
a little  smoother. 

Soldiers  who  decide  to  leave  active 
duty  before  they  are  eligible  to  retire  don’t 
have  to  forego  retirement  benefits.  They 
can,  through  service  in  the  National  Guard 
or  Reserve,  still  earn  military  retirement 
pay  and  benefits. 

Detailed  information  on  retirement 
benefits  is  given  prospective  retirees  at  pre- 
retirement orientations.  Veterans’  benefits 
counseling  is  available  prior  to  discharge. 
The  number  of  benefits  prohibits  explain- 
ing them  all  in  detail  here.  What  follows 
are  the  highlights  of  most  of  the  benefits. 


Retirement  Pay 

AFTER  20  years  of  active  duty,  retirement 
pay  is  50  percent  of  basic  pay  at  the  date 
of  retirement. 

It  is  increased  by  2.5  percent  for 
each  additional  year  of  active  service,  up  to 
a maximum  of  75  percent. 

• Pay  for  disability  retirements  may 
be  computed  on  length  of  service,  at  2.5 
percent  per  year,  or  by  applying  the  per- 
centage of  disability  to  basic  pay,  which- 
ever is  greater.  Whichever  method  is  used, 
the  disability  portion  is  tax  exempt  for  all 
those  who  entered  the  service  on  or  before 
Sept.  24,  1975. 

• Guardsmen  and  U.S.  Army  reserv- 
ists who  complete  20  years  of  satisfactory 
service  are  eligible  to  transfer  to  the  retired 
reserve.  They  begin  receiving  retirement 


Those  who  complete  20  or  more  years  of  active  service  can  look 
forward  to  retirement  with  pay,  PX  and  commissary  privileges, 
health  care  programs  and  much  more  — plus  many  opportunities 
for  fishing,  relaxing  and  other  types  of  recreation. 
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PX  and  commissary  privileges  help 
Army  retirees  stretch  their  dollars. 


pay  and  other  benefits  and  privileges  at  60 
years  of  age. 

Retirement  pay  for  these  soldiers  is 
computed  on  retirement  points.  The  total 
points  are  divided  by  360,  then  multiplied 
by  .025.  That  figure  is  the  percentage  of 
active  duty  basic  pay  that  is  paid  as  the 
retirement  pay. 

In  order  to  start  receiving  retirement 
pay,  the  retired  ARNG  or  USAR  member 
must  apply  for  it.  Applications  should  be 
requested  from  the  Reserve  Components 
Personnel  Administration  Center 
(RCPAC),  9700  Page  Blvd.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.  63132,  at  least  three  months  before 
the  retiree’s  60th  birthday. 

Retirement  Pay  Allotments 

ANY  allotments  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
retirement  may  remain  in  effect.  Although 
a retiree  may  stop  allotments  at  any  time, 
only  certain  allotments  may  be  reinstated 
or  initiated.  They  are  allotments  for  sav- 
ings bonds,  life  insurance  premiums  on  the 
retiree’s  life,  repayment  of  indebtedness  to 
another  U.S.  government  agency  or  sup- 
port of  dependents  who  don’t  reside  with 
the  retiree. 

Medical  Care 

RETIREES  and  their  families  may  receive 


medical  care  in  military  facilities  on  a 
space-available  basis  only.  CHAMPUS  is 
an  important  source  of  medical  care  for  re- 
tirees, as  military  facilities  often  cannot 
handle  the  workload. 

CHAMPUS  entitlements  end  at  age 
65  for  those  who  are  eligible  for  Social 
Security.  Eligible  retirees  must  begin  using 
Medicare  at  that  time. 

For  more  information  on  medical 
care,  see  the  Medical  article  in  this  issue. 

Privileges 

IN  addition  to  retirement  benefits,  military 
retirees  are  accorded  a number  of 
privileges.  These  privileges  are  not 
guaranteed  and  may  not  be  extended  to 
retirees  at  all  times. 

Commissaries  are  open  to  retirees  at 
all  installations  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  adequacy.  The  same  is  usually 
true  of  exchanges.  Other  facilities,  such  as 
recreational  services  activities,  libraries, 
open  messes,  chapels  and  theaters  are 
usually  open  to  retirees.  Legal  assistance  is 
also  available,  but  not  for  business  pur- 
poses. Family  members  who  are  entitled  to 
ID  cards  are  also  eligible  for  the  privileges. 
With  the  exception  of  commissaries, 
retirees  can  be  excluded  from  using 
facilities  deemed  inadequate. 

In  overseas  areas,  retiree  privileges 
may  be  restricted  by  host  country  agree- 
ments, or  if  facilities  are  inadequate. 

Survivor  Benefit  Plan 

PRIVILEGES  continue  after  the  retiree’s 
death  for  family  members  who  remain 
eligible  for  ID  cards,  but  retirement  pay 
does  not.  Participation  in  the  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan,  however,  will  ensure  that  as 
much  as  55  percent  of  the  retiree’s  pay 
continues  to  go  to  survivors. 

SBP  is  relatively  inexpensive,  con- 
sidering the  potential  benefits.  The  cost 
and  benefits  paid  depend  on  the  base 
amount  and  beneficiary  category  selected 
by  the  retiree. 

An  important  feature  of  SBP  is  the 
cost  of  living  adjustment.  The  base 
amount,  benefit  and  cost  are  adjusted 
whenever  retirement  pay  is,  by  the  same 
percentage. 

Although  the  retiree  is  not  taxed  on 
the  portion  of  retirement  pay  that  is 
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deducted  for  SBP,  the  benefits  are  taxable. 

Soldiers  on  active  duty  are  covered 
under  SBP  automatically  and  free  of 
charge  as  soon  as  they  complete  20  years 
of  service,  if  they  stay  on  active  duty.  They 
do  not  have  to  elect  to  continue  participa- 
tion after  retirement  until  just  before  their 
retirement  date. 

Unless  unmarried,  however,  if  they 
decline  reduced  coverage,  they  cannot 
change  their  minds  after  retirement. 

Members  of  the  Retired  Reserve 
have  additional  options.  They  can  elect  to 
wait  until  age  60  to  make  a decision  on 
SBP.  They  also  can  select  an  option  that 
would  begin  paying  an  SBP  annuity  on  the 
60th  anniversary  of  their  birthday  (if  they 
die  before  that  age)  or  on  the  day  after 
their  death,  if  after  age  60.  A third  option 
would  begin  paying  the  annuity  the  day 
following  death,  regardless  of  age.  RCPAC 
will  provide  information  on  SBP  to  retire- 
ment-eligible National  Guard  members  and 
reservists. 

For  more  information  on  SBP,  see 
DA  Pamphlet  600-5  or  visit  your  local  Re- 
tirement Services  Office. 

Social  Security 

LIKE  most  non-government  civilian 

The  Soldier’s  and  Air- 
men’s Home  is  open  to 
j retirees  and  some  dis- 
abled veterans. 


workers,  active  duty  military  people  are 
covered  by  Social  Security.  Upon  becoming 
fully  insured,  they  become  eligible  for  re- 
tirement and  survivors’  and  disability 
benefits. 

To  become  fully  insured,  a person 
must  have  worked  under  Social  Security 
for  40  quarters.  A quarter  is,  basically,  one 
calendar  quarter  of  covered  work.  Those 
who  have  earned  at  least  six  quarters  of 
credit  are  considered  currently  insured  and 
are  eligible  for  survivor’s  benefits. 

The  amount  of  Social  Security  bene- 
fits a person  receives  is  based  upon  average 
annual  earnings.  Military  people  pay  Social 
Security  taxes  on  basic  pay  only.  Because 
basic  pay  is  only  a part  of  their  pay, 
military  people  receive  a deemed  wage 
credit.  The  deemed  wage  credit  is  for 
military  people  whose  basic  pay  earnings 
are  less  than  the  maximum  annual  Social 
Security  earnings.  For  instance,  in  1981  the 
ceiling  was  $29,700.  Soldiers  who  earned 
less  than  that  are  given  credit  for  up  to  an 
additional  $1,200  in  their  Social  Security 
accounts.  Although  there  is  a SBP  offset 
for  Social  Security  entitlements,  there  is  no 
offset  for  military  retirement  pay. 

Soldier’s  and  Airmen’s  Home 

RETIRED  enlisted  and  warrant  officers  of 
the  Regular  Army  and  Air  Force  are  eligi- 
ble to  live  at  the  U.S.  Soldier’s  and  Air- 
men’s Home  in  Washington,  D.C.  They 
must  have  completed  at  least  20  years  ser- 
vice or  be  incapable  of  earning  a living  be- 
cause of  a service-connected  disability. 

Residents  currently  pay  22.5  percent 
of  their  retirement  pay  or  VA  compensa- 
tion in  user’s  fees.  Other  support  comes 
from  contributions  by  active  duty  airmen 
and  soldiers,  courts  martial  and  Article  15 
fines,  and  interest  on  a trust  fund. 

It  takes  about  a month  to  process 
applications.  Those  who  need  care  in  the 
350-bed  health  care  facility,  however,  may 
have  to  wait  up  to  two  years. 

Handbook  on  Retirement  Services 

DA  Pamphlet  600-5,  Handbook  on  Retire- 
ment Services  for  Army  Personnel  and 
Their  Families,  contains  detailed  informa- 
tion on  subjects  of  interest  to  retirees  and 
potential  retirees.  It  includes  information 
on  pay,  benefits,  privileges,  veterans’ 
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benefits  and  Social  Security.  A copy  is 
given  to  everyone  who  retires. 

Toll-free  numbers  are  available  for 
retirees  living  in  CONUS  who  have  ques- 
tions on  pay  or  benefits.  For  pay,  call 
(800)  428-2290;  in  Indiana,  (317)  542-3911, 
collect.  For  other  matters,  call  the  Retired 
Activities  Division,  (800)  336-4909;  in 
Virginia,  (202)  325-9144,  collect. 

Veterans’  Benefits 

THERE  is  a wide  range  of  benefits  avail- 
able to  veterans  through  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration, depending  upon  when  the 
soldiers  served.  The  benefits  include  home 
loans,  educational  assistance,  pensions  and 
medical  care,  to  name  a few.  If  you  have 
specific  questions  on  any  of  these  benefits, 
see  your  local  Veterans  Administration 
representative.  Veterans  Administration  of- 
fices have  counselors  who  can  explain 
benefits.  In  all  50  states,  toll-free  veterans’ 
benefits  information  numbers  can  be  found 
in  the  phone  book. 

Educational  Benefits 

EDUCATIONAL  benefits  under  the  GI 
Bill  may  be  available  to  veterans  who  have 
served  at  least  181  days  of  continuous  ac- 
tive duty.  Part  of  that  service  must  have 
been  after  Jan.  31,  1955,  and  before  Jan. 

1,  1977.  Those  who  enlisted  in  the  Delayed 


Entry  Program  prior  to  the  cutoff  date  and 
started  active  duty  within  12  months  after 
Jan.  1,  1977,  may  also  be  eligible. 

Active  duty  for  training  does  not 
count  for  GI  Bill  purposes,  nor  does  ser- 
vice as  a cadet  at  a service  academy.  Initial 
active  duty  for  training  does  count, 
however,  for  a National  Guard  member  or 
reservist  who  later  serves  one  year  or  more 
of  continuous  active  duty. 

Educational  assistance  is  available 
for  the  dependents  of  service  members  who 
die  as  a result  of  military  service  or  who 
are  completely  disabled  from  service- 
connected  causes. 

Veterans  who  entered  the  service 
after  Dec.  31,  1976,  may  have  established 
educational  benefits  by  participating  in  the 
contributory  Veteran’s  Educational 
Assistance  Program  (VEAP).  Information 
on  the  GI  Bill,  VEAP  and  other  educa- 
tional programs  can  be  found  in  the 
Education  article  in  this  issue. 

Veterans  Job  Preference 

CERTAIN  veterans  who  earn  passing 
scores  on  federal  civil  service  examinations 
can  have  five  or  10  points  added  to  their 
test  scores. 

A five-point  preference  is  given 
those  who  have  any  wartime-era  service 
from  Dec.  7,  1941,  through  Jan.  31,  1955. 
It  also  is  awarded  to  those  who  have  had 
any  service  for  which  a campaign  badge  or 
service  medal  is  authorized.  Additionally, 
180  days  consecutive  service  anytime  be- 
tween Jan.  31,  1955,  and  Oct.  15,  1976, 
qualifies  for  the  preference.  Initial  active 
duty  for  training  does  not  count.  Retirees 
in  grade  0-4  and  above  are  not  eligible  for 
the  preference. 

Ten  points  can  be  added  to  the 
score  of  a veteran  who  has  a service- 
connected  disability.  Those  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  and  those  who 
are  receiving  VA  compensation  or  military 
disability  retirement  pay  are  included  in 
this  category. 

Veterans  who  are  receiving  VA 
disability  compensation  or  military  dis- 
ability retirement  pay  can  be  advanced  to 
the  top  of  the  register  of  eligibles  after  they 
pass  the  examinations,  in  most  cases. 
Veterans  with  10-point  preferences  can 
usually  apply  for  an  examination  after  it 
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has  been  closed  to  the  public  if  an  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  was  missed  because  of 
military  service. 

Veterans,  with  the  exception  of 
those  retired  with  20  years  or  more  service, 
get  retention  preference  in  reduction-in- 
force  actions. 

Additionally,  some  jobs,  such  as 
custodian,  guard  and  messenger,  are 
reserved  for  veterans,  as  long  as  there  are 
veterans  available  for  the  jobs.  Age  and 
physical  requirements  may  be  waived  for 
veterans  when  the  requirements  are  not 
essential  to  the  job. 

Federal  Job  Information  Centers 
(FJIC)  are  located  in  most  metropolitan 
areas  and  can  provide  detailed  information 
on  veterans  preferences.  Those  who  don’t 
live  near  an  FJIC  can  find  a toll-free 
number  in  the  phone  book,  or  may  call 
(800)  555-1212  (Directory  Assistance). 

Home  Loans 

THE  Veterans  Administration  will 
guarantee  loans  made  by  commercial 
lenders  to  eligible  veterans  for  the  purpose 
of  buying  a home.  Included  are  mobile 
homes,  mobile  home  lots,  some  types  of 
condominiums,  and  improvements  on  exist- 
ing homes. 

The  loan  guaranty  benefit  is  avail- 
able to  World  War  II,  Korean  conflict  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans  who  served  on  active 
duty  for  at  least  90  days.  Other  veterans 
who  served  between  wars  or  after  May  7, 
1975,  must  have  served  at  least  181  days  of 
active  duty. 

Unmarried  surviving  spouses  of 
those  who  died  on  active  duty  or  from  ser- 
vice-connected causes  are  also  eligible  for 
loan  guaranty  benefits. 

Life  Insurance 

SOLDIERS  on  active  duty  are  covered 
under  the  Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance program  for  $35,000,  unless  they  elect 
to  participate  for  a lesser  amount  or  de- 
cline insurance.  Members  of  the  ARNG 
and  USAR  who  are  assigned  to  units  or 
positions  scheduled  for  at  least  12  inactive 
duty  training  (IDT)  periods  annually  are 
also  eligible  for  full-time  coverage. 

Members  of  the  Retired  Reserve  are 
eligible  for  retirement  as  soon  as  they 
become  eligible  for  retirement.  Their 


Many  Army  medical  services  are  avail- 
able to  retirees  and  their  families. 


eligibility  ends  at  age  60,  or  when  they  be- 
gin receiving  retirement  pay,  whichever 
comes  first. 

Veterans,  to  include  those  who  retire 
from  active  duty,  may  convert  their  SGLI 
to  Veteran’s  Group  Life  Insurance  (VGLI) 
within  120  days  of  release  from  active 
duty.  VGLI  may  be  maintained  for  up  to 
five  years.  Then  it  may  be  converted  to  a 
commercial  policy  with  one  of  the  par- 
ticipating insurance  companies.  Those  who 
fail  to  convert  their  SGLI  within  120  days 
may  still  do  so  any  time  up  to  a year 
after  separation.  After  the  120-day  period, 
however,  they  must  have  proof  of  in- 
surability. 


Disabled  Veterans 

DISABLED  veterans  may  be  eligible  for 
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any  of  a number  of  benefits,  depending 
upon  the  extent  of  the  disability  and 
whether  or  not  it  is  service  connected. 

Compensation  for  disability  may  be 
paid  for  injuries  or  diseases  incurred  or  ag- 
gravated during  active  service  in  the  line  of 
duty.  Payments  range  from  $58  to  $1,130 
per  month. 

Pensions  for  non-service  connected 
disabilities  may  be  paid  to  wartime-era  vet- 
erans who  become  totally  and  permanently 
disabled. 

Disabled  Veterans  Insurance  is  avail- 
able to  those  who  were  released  or  retired 
for  reasons  of  disability.  To  qualify  for 
this  low-cost  insurance,  the  veteran  must 
be  in  good  health,  except  for  the  disability. 

Training  and  rehabilitation  may  be 
available  to  those  who  have  a compensable 
service-connected  disability.  Veterans  who 
need  the  training  to  overcome  an  employ- 
ment handicap  may  receive  up  to  48 
months  of  educational  benefits.  The  Veter- 
ans Administration  will  pay  the  full  cost  of 
books,  tuition,  supplies  and  equipment.  A 
monthly  subsistence  allowance  is  also  avail- 
able through  this  program. 

VA  grants  of  up  to  $30,000  may  be 
given  to  veterans  with  total  and  permanent 
disabilities  which  require  a specially 
adapted  home. 


VA  Medical  Care 

HOSPITAL  or  outpatient  care  is  available 
from  the  VA  for  all  service-connected  med- 
ical or  dental  conditions.  Veterans  may  re- 
ceive care  in  VA  facilities  on  a space- 
available  basis  for  non  service-connected 
conditions.  They  must  sign  a statement  of 
inability  to  pay,  unless  they  have  a service- 
connected  disability,  or  are  retired  from 
the  military  with  a disability  incurred  or 
aggravated  in  the  line  of  duty.  Those  65 
years  of  age  or  older  who  are  eligible  for 
Medicaid  or  who  are  receiving  a VA  pen- 
sion are  also  exempt  from  the  requirement 
to  sign  a statement  of  inability  to  pay. 

Dental  care  is  available  to  all  veter- 
ans for  90  days  following  release  from  the 
service.  The  VA  will  furnish  a complete  ex- 
amination and  one-time  complete  treatment 
for  conditions  that  originated  in  or  were 
aggravated  by  service  and  existed  at  the 
time  of  release. 


Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation 

DEPENDENCY  and  Indemnity  Compensa- 
tion (DIC)  is  paid  to  survivors  of  service 
members  who  died  in  the  line  of  duty  on  ac- 
tive duty,  ADT,  IDT,  or  while  traveling  to 
or  from  ADT  or  IDT.  It  may  also  be  paid 
to  survivors  of  veterans  who  die  of  service- 
connected  causes  and  to  the  survivors  of 
some  totally  disabled  veterans. 

Payments  range  from  $415  to  $1,138 
per  month  and  are  based  on  the  pay  grade 
of  the  deceased.  Additional  payments  may 
also  be  made  for  dependent  children. 


Death  Gratuity 

A lump-sum  death  gratuity  is  payable  to  the 
spouse  of  a service  member  who  dies  on  ac- 
tive duty,  ADT  or  IDT.  It  is  also  paid  if  the 
death  is  a result  of  service-connected  causes 
and  occurs  within  120  days  of  discharge, 
retirement  or  release  from  ADT. 

If  there  is  no  surviving  spouse,  the 
gratuity  is  paid  to  surviving  children, 
parents,  sisters  or  brothers. 

The  gratuity  is  computed  by  multiply- 
ing the  member’s  total  pay  (but  not  allow- 
ances) by  six.  The  maximum,  however,  is 
$3,000,  regardless  of  the  deceased’s  pay. 


Other  Death  Benefits 

A burial  allowance  is  available  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  those  who  were  eligible  for  a VA 
pension  or  compensation,  or  who  died  while 
in  a VA  hospital. 

Burial  flags  will  be  issued  to  drape 
the  casket  of  a wartime-era  veteran  or  peace- 
time veteran  who  served  after  Jan.  31,  1955, 
or  who  served  during  any  other  peacetime 
period  and  completed  at  least  one  full  enlist- 
ment. They  are  issued  by  VA  offices,  VA 
national  cemeteries  and  most  post  offices. 

Veterans  may  be  buried  in  national 
cemeteries,  where  space  is  available,  at  no 
charge.  Headstones  or  markers  are  provided 
for  those  who  are  buried  in  national 
cemeteries  as  well  as  in  private  cemeteries.  A 
memorial  marker  may  also  be  provided  for 
those  whose  remains  have  not  been  re- 
covered, were  buried  at  sea,  who  donated 
their  bodies  to  science  or  were  cremated  and 
ashes  scattered. 

DA  Pam  360-526  and  VA  Pam 
20-67-1  contain  detailed  information  on 
these  and  other  veteran’s  benefits.  □ 
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BECAUSE  YOU'RE  A SOLDIER 


1 THERE  is  no  job  in  the  civilian  commu- 
nity that  compares  to  being  a soldier. 
Although  many  skills  are  similar  to  civilian 
ones,  there  is  always  one  big  difference. 
The  soldier  must  always  be  prepared  to 
perform  under  combat  conditions  and  be 
| prepared  to  lay  his  or  her  life  on  the  line. 

The  military  profession  places  other 
unique  demands  on  people.  Family  separa- 
I tions,  frequent  moves,  field  duty  and  extra 
duties  are  a few. 

Too  often,  as  soldiers  decide 
; whether  to  leave  the  service  or  stay  in,  they 
only  remember  these  demands.  It’s  easy  to 
overlook  the  positive  side  of  military  life. 

As  you’ve  seen  in  this  issue,  along 
with  the  unique  demands  placed  upon 
1 soldiers,  there  is  also  a unique  array  of 
! benefits. 

Some  of  the  benefits  are  easy  to  see. 


Recent  pay  raises  and  allowances  have 
helped  close  the  gap  with  inflation.  Savings 
at  the  commissary  and  post  exchange, 
medical  care,  and  no  health  insurance  or 
retirement  contributions,  plus  the  tax 
benefits  stretch  our  earnings,  also. 

Other  benefits  are  easier  to  over- 
look. Travel,  recreation  and  housing  are  all 
available,  usually  at  greatly  reduced  costs. 
Educational  opportunities  are  virtually 
unlimited.  Some  schooling  is  free,  and 
various  forms  of  funding  are  available  for 
others.  Also,  few  employers  offer  30  days 
of  paid  leave  every  year,  beginning  with 
the  first  year  of  employment. 

As  ETS  time  draws  near,  soldiers 
should  consider  the  many  demands 
the  military  places  on  them.  But  don’t 
forget  to  weigh  the  demands  against  the 
benefits.  □ 


Being  a soldier  is  different  from  any  other  type  of  job.  The  de- 
mands are  great.  But  so  are  the  rights  and  benefits  which  are 
yours  as  a member  of  the  military  service.  Duty  and  benefits  go 
hand  in  hand.  The  Army  can  be  a great  profession! 
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It 

takes 
skill,  cour- 
age, a sense 
of  adventure,  and 
self-confidence  to  be 
a chopper  pilot.  The 
skills  are  taught  in 
Army  schools  and 
learned  through  ex- 
perience. But  perhaps 
the  biggest  thing 
about  being  a pilot,  is 
the  sheer  love  of  fly- 
ing and  the  feeling  of 
being  one  with  the 
flying  machine.  But 
there’s  more  to  being 
a pilot  than  flying. 
Read  “Chopper 
Pilots,”  page  9.  Also, 
see  pages  32-36  for 
more  information  on 
warrant  officers. 


Hon.  John  O.  Marsh  Gen.  E.  C.  Meyer  Brig.  Gen.  Uyle  J.  Barker  Col.  Nelson  L.  Marsh 
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Fighting  Vehicle 

• The  new  armored  vehicle  for 
infantry  and  armored  cavalry 
soldiers  has  been  dedicated  as  the 
Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle.  Named 
for  the  late  General  of  the  Army 
Omar  N.  Bradley,  the  vehicle  is 
designed  to  be  as  mobile  as  the  M-l 
Abrams  Main  Battle  Tank.  Its 
turret-mounted  25mm  cannon  can 
destroy  enemy  fighting  vehicles. 
The  cannon  is  also  gyro-stabilized 
to  permit  accurate  firing  while 
moving.  Each  vehicle  has  a TOW 
missile  launcher  and  a co-axial 
machine  gun.  The  infantry  vehicle 
has  six  firing  port  weapons.  The 
weapons  systems  can  be  used 
effectively  both  day  and  night. 
The  M-2  Bradley  carries  a nine- 
man  infantry  squad,  while  the  M-3 
Bradley  adds  firepower  for  the 
five-man  scout  team  on  recon- 
naissance missions.  The  Army 
expects  to  field  its  first  opera- 
tional vehicles  by  mid-1983. 


• Foreign  Area  Officer  (FAO)  records  are 

being  reviewed  by  a new  management  section. 
All  FAOs  are  encouraged  to  review  their  Officer 
Record  Briefs  and  inform  the  section  of  anything 
that  should  be  added  to  their  records.  To 
contact  the  FAO  section,  write  to  MILPERCEN, 
ATTN:  DAPC-OPE-C,  200  Stovall  St., 

Alexandria,  Va.  22332. 

• Volunteers  are  needed  for  diving 
assignments  in  Virginia  and  Korea.  Qualified 
applicants  will  be  trained  in  deep  sea  and  scuba 
diving  in  Panama  City,  Fla.  To  qualify,  you  must 
be  under  age  30;  in  pay  grades  E2  to  E4;  have 
scores  of  at  least  250  on  the  PT  test,  100  in  the 
GM  and  110  in  the  GT  aptitude  areas.  A Navy 
swim  test,  Class  B physical  exam,  indoctrination 
dive,  and  pressure  and  oxygen  tests  are  also 
required.  To  volunteer,  contact  your  MILPO. 


• Accompanied  field  grade  officers,  CW04s 
and  soldiers  in  the  top  three  enlisted  grades  on 
orders  to  Germany  (except  Berlin)  or  the 
Vicenza,  Italy  area  may  now  ship  their  full 
household  goods  allowances.  Before,  they  could 
ship  only  25  percent  Eligible  soldiers  now  in 
Germany  or  Vicenza  may  ship  the  full  allowance 
back  to  CONUS,  less  the  weight  of  goods  in 
storage  or  shipped  from  another  location  at 
government  expense. 

• The  Air  Traffic  Control  Radar  Controller 
Specialty  (MOS  93J)  is  now  open  for  reclas- 
sification entry  at  all  skill  levels.  To  qualify  for 
the  16-week  school,  you  must  have  a score  of  100 
or  higher  in  the  ST  or  GT  aptitude  area.  You 
must  also  pass  a Class  II  flight  physical.  For 
details,  see  your  reenlistment  counselor  or  local 
military  personnel  office. 
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Compiled  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason 


(More  What’s  New  on  pages  54,  56) 


• Beware  of  camouflage  fa- 
tigue uniforms  being  advertised  as 
"certified"  by  commercial  firms, 
Natick  Laboratories  officials  warn. 
All  commercially  sold  uniforms 
must  have  a label  certifying  the 
item  was  made  under  a certificate 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Army  Uniform 
Quality  Control  Office,  Natick, 
Mass.  No  certificates  have  been 
issued  for  the  Battle  Dress 
Uniform. 

• Exchange  customers  in 
CONUS  will  have  more  to  choose 
from  in  the  1982  catalog.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee 
recently  lifted  price  limitations  on 
most  merchandise  categories.  The 
action  makes  it  possible  to  select 
from  items  listed  on  pages  A209 
through  A277  of  the  catalog. 


Consumer  and  Family  Reps  Named 

• Soldiers  and  their  families  have  new  representatives  for  their 
interests  at  Department  of  the  Army.  The  Adjutant  General's 
Office  has  appointed  a Family  Advocacy  Coordinator  and  a 
Consumer  Affairs  Program  Manager.  As  Family  Advocacy 
Coordinator,  Marti  Speights  will  be  concerned  with  spouse  and  child 
abuse.  Speights  said  the  program  will  be  dedicated  to  preventing 
problems.  Consumer  Affairs  manager  Ruth  Siegel  will  create  an 
Army  consumer  affairs  system.  It  will  be  a source  for  resolving 
complaints  about  Army  goods,  services,  and  policies.  Both  programs 
are  just  starting  and  more  information  will  be  available  as  they 
expand. 

First  Sergeants  Course 

• The  Army's  new  First  Sergeants  Course  now  has  its  own  school 
building.  It's  located  on  the  U.S.  Army  Sergeants  Major  Academy 
campus,  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas.  The  building  was  dedicated  shortly  before 
the  first  official  class  began  Oct.  5.  Class  No.  2 is  in  session  now, 
and  the  Army  expects  to  graduate  300  from  five  8-week  classes  this 
year.  Course  subjects  include  communications  skills,  training 
management,  discipline  and  esprit. 


Which  is  Which? 


• Which  belongs  to  the  U.S.?  Both.  The  M-551 
vehicle  on  the  left  has  been  fitted  with  a kit  to 
resemble  a Soviet  T-72  tank.  The  kit  will  be  used  in 
recognition  training  at  the  National  Training  Center. 
It  was  created  by  the  Applied  Technology  Lab  (ATL), 
Ft.  Eustis,  Va.  ATL  is  also  designing  kits  for  the  BMP 
armored  personnel  carrier  and  BRDM  scout  car.  Other 
kits  in  use  are  the  Soviet  ZSU-23-4  self-propelled  anti- 
aircraft artillery  and  122mm  howitzer  kits. 


Depot  Hotlines 

• Soldiers  stumped  by  equipment  problems 
can  now  get  help  through  hotlines  at  seven  Army 
depots.  After  exhausting  all  local  resources,  a 
soldier  may  call  the  depot  that  services  his 
equipment,  around  the  clock,  seven  days  a week. 
An  answer  will  be  returned  as  soon  as  possible. 
The  AUTO  VON  hotlines  are: 

□ Tanks- Anniston  Army  Depot,  694-6582; 
°CH-47  helicopters— New  Cumberland  Army 

Depot,  977-6408; 

□ Aircraft— Corpus  Christi  Depot,  861-2651; 

□ M-113  family  of  vehicles  (including  Vulcan 
and  Chaparral)— Red  River  Depot,  829-3100; 

□ Power  generation  and  topographic  equip- 
ment, wheeled  vehicles,  Redeye— Tooele  Army 
Depot,  790-2129; 

□ All  howitzers,  M-578,  FAAR,  FADAC,  mis- 
siles and  related  equipment— Letterkenny  Army 
Depot,  242-7693; 

□ Communications  and  electronics  equip- 
ment—Sacramento  Army  Depot,  829-2839  and 
Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  795-7900. 
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PERSONAL  APPEARANCE 

I knew  the  Army  appearance  policy 
had  changed  since  I entered  in  1962, 
but  does  the  photography  accompany- 
ing the  Indiana  Guard  story  (Nov.  81) 
really  reflect  our  current  policy? 

If  not,  why  has  SOLDIERS  glorified 
it  by  publication?  I can't  recall,  in 
many  years,  a more  slovenly-looking 
group  in  U.S.  Army  uniform,  in  a 
foreign  country:  wearing  fatigues  in 

public  places,  field  jackets  hanging 
open,  etc. 

Other  photos  make  it  obvious  they 
had  appropriate  military  and  civilian 
attire  on  hand.  Does  this  really 
represent  how  we  want  the  British 
people  to  visualize  our  soldiers? 

Lt.  Col.  Charles  P.  Smith 
Washington,  D.C. 

ASSIGNMENT  ALASKA 

I enjoyed  the  article,  "I'm  Going 
Where?"  in  the  November  81  issue  but 
would  like  to  point  out  an  error  or 
oversight.  The  I72d  Infantry  Brigade  is 
not  the  only  active  Army  unit  in 
Alaska. 

The  Army  Cold  Region  Test  Center 
at  Ft.  Greely  is  also  an  active  Army 
unit.  The  test  center  has  been  in 
Alaska  testing  the  effects  of  the 
Arctic  environment  on  man  and 
materiel  since  1949. 

I feel  the  readers  would  enjoy  a full 
feature  on  the  vital  role  this  organi- 
zation plays  in  testing  new  equipment 
for  the  Army  inventory. 

SFC  R.  D.  Gibbens 
Ft.  Greely,  Alaska 

MISSING  BYLINE 

In  the  November  1981  issue,  an 
article  appeared  entitled  "The  City 
That  Didn't  Forget."  This  article  was 
co-authored  by  Gil  Hogue  and  SFC 
Jimmie  Ferguson,  both  assigned  to  the 
San  Francisco  District  Recruiting 
Command. 

Although  the  manuscript  submitted 
to  your  office  contained  both  names, 
only  Mr.  Hogue  was  given  a byline. 

I would  appreciate  it  if  SFC 
Ferguson  could  be  given  some  kind  of 


recognition,  as  publication  in 
SOLDIERS  is  a significant  accomplish- 
ment. 

Lt.  Col.  Norman  K.  Chung 
Alameda,  Ca. 

Our  sincere  apologies  to  SFC 
Ferguson.  He  was  indeed  a co-author 
whose  byline  was  inadvertently 
deleted.  Thanks  for  bringing  it  to  our 
attention. 

GERMAN  DINING 

I enjoyed  reading  Harry  B.  Davis' 
article  on  dining  out  in  Germany  in  the 
December  81  issue. 

I am  sure  he  had  a paragraph  near 
the  end  which  was  inadvertently 
omitted  and  which  said  that  "German 
waiters  will  always  ask  if  the  food  was 
tasty  (hat  gut  gesmecht?)."  Inevitably 
they  do  and,  as  Harry  intimates,  the 
automatic  response  is  a hearty  "Ja!  " 
Maj.  John  S.  Boudreaux 
New  Orleans,  La. 


"I  don’t  want  long  distance,  just 
the  tank  commander!” 


ARTEP 

For  four  years,  I read  and  enjoyed 
SOLDIERS  when  I was  on  active  duty. 
As  a reservist,  I didn't  expect  to  see 
the  magazine,  but  I was  sent  an  issue 
and  read  it  with  the  same  interest. 

In  your  October  81  issue,  you 
published  an  article  "Humpin  Ammo" 
which  included  statements  referring  to 
ARTEPs.  The  ARTEP  program  is  near 
and  dear  to  my  heart  as  I did  a year- 


long evaluation  of  engineer  ARTEPs. 

One  of  the  major  findings  there 
was  that  the  ARTEP  is  perceived  as  a 
test.  Your  article  perpetuates  that 
inaccuracy.  The  ARTEP,  as  the  name 
implies,  is  a training  and  evaluation 
program.  The  field  exercise  is  merely 
a phase  of  that  system. 

As  my  former  CG  remarked,  "You 
can  take  an  aspirin-not  an  ARTEP." 

Steven  D.  Sturgis 
Mt.  Joy,  Pa. 

Perhaps,  but  realistically  we  have 
seen  quite  a few  aspirins  dispensed 
following  an  ARTEP. 

PT  TEST  QUESTIONED 

I have  just  read  your  inane  article 
on  the  old  PT  test  ("Deep  Sweat",  Nov. 

81).  It  refers  to  the  "new  and  tougher 
PT  test"  with  pushups,  situps  and  a 
two-mile  run. 

Who  are  you  trying  to  kid?  The  old  ‘ 
PT  test,  with  the  horizontal  ladder, 
run-dodge-jump,  and  inverted  crawl 
was  a much  more  strenuous  test  and  a 
better  measurement  of  overall 
strength,  agility  and  coordination. 

Anyone  who  can't  pass  this  new 
test  should  be  a patient  in  a hospital, 
not  a functioning  member  of  a military 
unit. 

Sgt.  David  Geosits 
Ft.  Bragg,  N.C. 

VIETNAM  VETS  NOT  FORGOTTEN 

I read  your  article,  "The  City  That 
Didn't  Forget"  (Nov.  81).  It  was  most 
touching  and  I'm  glad  to  see  the 
Vietnam  veterans  have  not  been  com- 
pletely forgotten. 

You  see,  when  I was  six  years  old, 
my  17-year  old  brother  went  to  fight  in 
that  war.  I really  didn't  understand 
what  was  going  on.  The  brother  I 
loved  and  envied  more  than  anyone  in 
the  world  was  leaving  me  behind. 
Though  he  kissed  me  with  a smile,  told 
me  to  smile  and  that  he'd  be  home  real 
soon,  how  was  I supposed  to  know  I'd 
never  see  him  again? 

After  reading  that  article,  the 
memory  of  him  began  to  come  back 
clearly  and  I had  to  express  myself  in  a 
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poem  as  a salute  to  all  Vietnam  vets: 

It  was  a remarkably  beautiful 

day 

Too  perfect  for  something  so 
wrong  to  be  true 

I was  too  young  to  understand 
I didn't  know  the  meaning  of  war 
Yet  I could  feel  something  in  the 
air 

Love.  Tension.  Fear.  Life. 
Maybe  even  death. 

As  I watched  my  brother  pick  up 
his  duffle  bag 

I saw  a look  in  his  eyes,  a look 
that  haunts  me  even  today 

War?  What  did  it  all  mean? 
Death?  Killing? 

Does  anyone  really  know? 

He  and  his  buddies;  they  were  so 
young,  so  innocent 
Why  them? 

But  they  went  willingly— defending 
what  they  believed  in.  He  among 
many  others  gave  their  lives  for  their 
special  love.  And  to  this  day,  that 
look  in  his  eyes  still  works  in  the  back 
of  my  mind— making  me  believe  that 
those  soldiers  were  never  more  alive 
as  they  are  now— in  the  back  of  my 
mind. 

PFC  (Name  withheld) 

Ft.  Gordon,  Ga. 

SILENT  WARRIORS 

I enjoyed  your  article  on  "Schools 
for  Silent  Warriors"  (Nov.  81)  with  one 
exception.  You  completely  neglected 
the  05K  MOS. 

Further,  many  of  the  "Silent 
Warriors"  work  extremely  long  and 
arduous  hours  on  rotating,  24-hour 
shifts,  365  days  a year.  Their  many 
unsung  and  silent  accomplishments  are 
all  too  often  overlooked.  Hats  off  to 
each  and  every  one  of  you. 

WO  I Geoffrey  B.  Cline 
Ft.  Meade,  Md. 

WOMEN’S  UNIFORMS 

So  the  Army  Uniform  Board  has 
simplified  the  women's  Class  A 
uniform  (Oct.  81  issue).  I counted  14 
variations/options  for  wear,  not 
including  choice  of  footwear. 

It's  nice  that  the  women  will  be 


able  to  select  various  combinations  of 
wearing  apparel;  however,  I pity  the 
unit  commander  who  has  to  determine 
what  the  female  "Uniform  of  the  Day" 
will  be.  It  would  take  a computer  plus 
ten  fingers  to  figure  it  out. 

Lt.  Col.  Richard  B.  C.  Tom 
Oxon  Hill,  Md. 


“It’s  a very  humanitarian  thing  you’re 
doing,  Sarge,  taking  your  30  days  leave. 
You’ve  made  278  men  very,  very,  happy!” 


BARRACKS  CONDITIONS  REVISITED 

A letter  from  Sp4  Barbara  Klein  in 
the  October  81  issue  prompted  me  to 
reply  in  kind. 

I also  live  in  a barracks,  but  neither 
the  stereo  down  the  hall  nor  the  TV 
room  which  is  in  another  building 
bother  me.  It's  the  little  things,  like 
washers  and  dryers  which  have  been 
inoperable  for  upwards  of  three 
months  that  bother  me.  We  have  no 
need  for  air  conditioners  as  our  billet- 
ing space  here  in  Frankfurt  is  cool 
enough  with  radiators  that  do  not  work 
properly,  especially  in  the  winter. 

I have  been  billeted  on  three  Army 
posts  and  one  AFB  in  CONUS.  The 
basements  of  any  of  these  would 


surpass  our  living  conditions  here. 

Sp4  David  R.  Roper 

APO  New  York 

ASSISTANCE  RENDERED 

Thank  you  for  your  response  to  my 
letter  concerning  my  promotion 
problems.  MILPERCEN's  response 
completely  answered  my  question.  I 
now  realize  that  percentage  limita- 
tions are  necessary  to  insure  that 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  E4  do  not 
exceed  budgetary  constraints  imposed 
by  DOD. 

Since  my  last  letter,  my  unit  has 
become  eligible  to  waiver  again  and 
my  promotion  to  E4  is  now  being 
considered. 

PFC  Philip  L.  Shepherd 

APO  New  York 

Our  pleasure  and  hope  you  make  it. 

COMPOUND  ERROR 

I just  finished  the  December  issue 
of  SOLDIERS  and  was  very  interested 
in  the  actions  taken  by  the  three 
medics  who  assisted  the  injured  biker, 
as  I am  a volunteer  E.M.T.  with  the 
South  Seneca  Vol.  Ambulance  Corp  in 
Ovid,  N.Y. 

I am  sure  they  acted  in  a humane 
and  professional  manner,  but  don't  you 
think  it  would  have  been  much  better 
for  their  patient  if  they  had  splinted 
his  leg  rather  than  "splintered" TP? 

Seriously,  you  have  a fine  magazine 
and  I look  forward  to  reading  it  each 
month.  I just  couldn't  let  this  golden 
opportunity  for  a play  on  words  to  slip 
by. 

Bill  Warne 

Seneca  Army  Depot,  N.Y. 

We  really  fractured  that  one. 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers'  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 
We’ll  withhold  your  name  it  you  desire  and  may  con- 
dense views  because  of  space.  We  can't  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views. 
Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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hen  I was  born,  there 
were  no  states  as  you 
know  them  in  this  vast 
land  of  America.  All  the  land  from  Maine  to  Georgia 
belonged  to  England  and  King  George  II. 

Our  13  colonies  were  ruled  by  13  royal  governors 
who  were  handpicked  by  King  George. 

The  colony  where  I lived  was  called  Virginia  and 
it  was  the  richest  and  most  populated  of  all  the  colonies 
which  stretched  up  and  down  this  great  Atlantic  Ocean. 

When  I say  rich,  I mean  the  soil.  You  see,  we 
were  farmers  and  some  of  us  had  what  we  called  planta- 
tions. The  earth  was  so  black,  the  water  so  clear  and  the 
trees  so  beautiful  you  just  had  to  see  it  to  believe  it.  We 
had  iron  ore,  too.  My  father  mined  it,  smelted  it  and 
shipped  it  to  King  George. 

I was  born  in  the  very  same  house  my  great- 
great-grandfather,  John,  built  in  the  year  1657.  He 
came  from  England  and  settled  here  at  Pope’s  Creek. 
That’s  a family  name  by  the  way. 

The  plantation  contained  a thousand  acres  and 
continued  up  the  river  for  more  than  a mile.  I should 
know.  Many  were  the  times  I canoed  in  the  creek  or 
rode  my  pony  up  and  down  that  shore.  Fishing  was 
good,  too. 

The  house  wasn’t  a mansion,  but  it  was  comfort- 
able. It  had  two  big  fireplaces.  It  burned  down  when  I 
was  only  3 years  old,  but  later  on  my  brother  Austin 
built  another  one  which  was  much  bigger  and  nicer.  I 
came  to  visit  when  I was  older,  did  a lot  of  work  and 
loved  it.  That’s  how  I learned  about  farming. 

When  I was  about  8 years  old,  I learned  to  ride  in 
those  fields.  “Uncle  Ben,”  one  of  Father’s  slaves, 
taught  me.  I named  my  pony  “Hero.” 

After  the  old  house  burned,  Father  moved  us  up 
to  Mattox  Creek  to  a smaller  house  he  owned  called 
Epsewasson.  We  lived  there  about  four  years  and  then 
moved  to  Ferry  House  on  the  Rappahannock  River,  just 
across  from  Fredericksburg.  It  was  the  first  time  I ever 
saw  a city  or  a ferry  boat.  I wasn’t  used  to  the  hustle  and 
bustle.  But  it  was  exciting.  I used  to  go  with  Father  to 
the  tobacco  wharfs  and  warehouses.  You  see,  that’s 
what  we  grew  on  the  plantation:  tobacco. 

While  living  at  Mattox  Creek,  Father  made  my 
brother  Austin  manager  of  the  estate.  That  was  when 
Austin  built  a new  home  on  Pope’s  Creek.  It  was  built 
of  brick  and  was  much  finer  than  the  one  that  burned. 

I had  to  go  to  school.  Schools  weren’t  what  you 
have  today.  Two  or  three  families  would  share  a tutor 
according  to  the  number  of  children. 


I studied  math,  algebra,  trigonometry  and  sur- 
veying. I also  studied  business  management  and  eti- 
quette to  learn  my  manners  and  proper  dress. 

Father  died  when  I was  11.  I had  gone  to  Pope’s 
Creek  to  visit  some  cousins  when  he  became  ill.  I missed 
him  sorely  when  he  died  and,  of  course,  it  left  my 
mother,  Mary,  to  manage  the  property  and  the  rearing 
of  the  younger  children. 

Father  intended  to  send  me  to  Appleby  School  in 
England.  That’s  where  he  and  my  two  older  brothers 
went.  But  after  his  death,  we  just  couldn’t  afford  it. 
That  being  a great  disappointment  to  me,  I decided  then 
and  there  to  learn  everything  I could  from  everyone  I 
knew.  After  all,  I dreamed  of  being  a respected  land 
owner  and  I had  a far  piece  to  go. 

When  I was  14,  I thought  of  going  to  sea.  My 
mother  wrote  of  this  to  her  brother  in  England  and, 
upon  his  reply,  my  mother  put  a stop  to  it.  He  advised 
that  rank  had  to  be  bought  and  our  not  having  the 
money,  my  life  as  a mate  would  be  less  comfortable 
than  that  of  a slave. 

My  brother  Lawrence  was  in  the  West  Indies 
serving  under  British  Admiral  Vernon  and  fought  in  the 
battle  of  Cartagena.  Lawrence  returned  a hero  and  was 
appointed  adjutant  general  of  Virginia. 

Father  left  Lawrence  property,  called  Little 
Hunting  Creek,  on  the  Potomac  River,  and  that’s  where 
Lawrence  built  his  home.  He  named  it  Mount  Vernon  in 
honor  of  Admiral  Vernon.  I inherited  the  Ferry  House 
property. 

I spent  much  of  my  time  with  Lawrence.  I con- 
sidered him  my  best  friend  and  worshipped  him.  He  had 
grace  and  fine  manners,  and  I wanted  to  be  like  him  in 
every  way. 

Another  close  friend  was  George  Fairfax,  son  of 
the  fifth  Lord  Fairfax.  Their  vast  plantation  was  called 
Belvoir  and  was  located  not  far  from  Mount  Vernon.  It 
consisted  of  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  present  state  of 
Virginia.  Lord  Fairfax  took  a great  interest  in  me  and 
was  like  a father  to  me  until  the  day  he  died. 

It  was  at  Belvoir  I met  Lord  Fairfax’s  surveyor, 
Mr.  Genn,  an  Englishman,  and  it  was  he  who  taught  me 
the  true  art  of  surveying  in  the  wilderness.  I was  in  the 
employ  of  Lord  Fairfax  at  age  16  and,  in  1748,  I went 
with  Mr.  Genn  and  George  Fairfax  on  an  extensive 
journey  into  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  We  mapped 
and  surveyed  the  Fairfax  estate. 

I remembered  this  adventurous  journey,  and  the 
joys  and  hardships  of  the  wilderness,  the  rest  of  my  life. 
We  traveled  30  to  45  miles  a day  by  foot,  horseback  and 
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canoe.  We  met  a war  party  of  about  30  Indians  who  did 
a comical  war  dance;  shot  wild  turkey;  cooked  over 
open  fires;  were  caught  in  the  flood  waters;  and  I got 
lost.  I was  fascinated  by  the  variety  of  trees  and  used  my 
knowledge  of  them  for  making  boundary  lines. 

I want  to  mention,  too,  that  we  stayed  with  some 
settlers  one  night  and  they,  being  kindly  people,  offered 
me  a bed.  I happily  accepted.  I stripped  off  my  clothes 
and  jumped  in  and  was  immediately  covered  with  lice 
and  fleas.  The  bed  was  some  straw  matted  together  and 
the  blanket  was  threadbare.  From  that  time  on,  I slept 
out  in  the  open  next  to  a fire. 

Well,  now  you  see  how  I got  my  start  as  an 
engineer,  map  maker  and  surveyor.  During  the  course 
of  my  life,  I surveyed  more  than  84,000  acres  of  land 
and  traveled  several  thousand  miles.  I can’t  tell  you  how 
many  maps  I made.  I never  kept  count. 

When  I was  17,  the  College  of  William  and  Mary 
(holding  the  office  of  surveyor  general  of  Virginia)  ap- 
pointed me  county  surveyor.  It  paid  well  and  allowed 
me  to  earn  my  own  way  in  life.  I helped  support  Mother 
and  the  children  and  invested  money  in  land,  part  of 
which  I rented  out.  I owned  more  than  8,000  acres  when 
I died. 

I was  very  clothes  conscious  and  paid  attention 
to  style  and  fit.  I bought  myself  a pistol  and  a watch, 
loaned  money,  enjoyed  the  taverns  and  took  dancing 
lessons.  I bought  a riding  chair  for  two  horses  (an  ex- 
travagance comparable  to  one  of  your  sports  cars)  and 
was  good  at  cards. 

Although  enjoying  a very  pleasant  life,  my  goal 
was  to  gain  knowledge  and  educate  myself.  As  there 
were  no  technical  schools  in  the  colonies,  I made  use  of 
the  libraries  at  Belvoir  and  Mount  Vernon,  but  I needed 

more  than  that. 

I was  considered  a 
great  horseman,  if  I do  say 
so  myself,  traveling  and  vis- 
iting at  every  opportunity. 
This  was  not  difficult  in  my 
position  of  surveyor.  For 
instance,  I spent  a lot  of 
time  at  the  Fitzhugh  planta- 
tion (they  had  a race  track), 
where  I studied  the  raising 
and  training  of  horses.  I 
was  accepted  in  all  society 
and  mixed  with  such  people 
as  the  Carlyles,  the  Carters 
of  Shirley  plantation,  the 
Lees  at  Stratford  and  the 
Byrds  of  Westover. 

I was  thought  to  be 
amiable,  just  and  moral, 
and  I was  respected.  I had  a 
strong  code  of  ethics  and  a 
talent  for  winning  the  affec- 
tion of  those  around  me.  I 
learned  from  everyone  I 
came  in  contact  with.  After 


all,  those  were  educated  people  with  intelligence  and  in- 
tegrity. I also  began  to  keep  records  of  my  daily  life. 

I roamed  the  fields,  visited  the  warehouses  and 
talked  with  trappers,  hunters,  seamen  and  traders. 

I inspected  the  London  exchange  of  indentured 
servants  and  new  cargoes  of  slaves.  I want  to  say  here 
that,  although  I owned  slaves,  I never  believed  in  slavery 
and  dreamed  of  the  day  there  would  be  no  such  thing.  I 
must  say  I treated  my  slaves  well.  They  had  warmth, 
shelter,  good  food,  shoes  and  clothing. 

I was  interested  in  “the  art  military.”  Here  too, 
Lawrence  made  a great  impression  upon  me.  He  gave 
me  his  copy  of  Bland’s  military  manual,  the  standard 
military  work,  to  study.  He  also  took  me  along  on  his 
military  inspections.  I took  fencing  lessons  from  one  of 
his  friends,  a Dutchman  named  Van  Braam,  who  also 
taught  me  the  rudiments  of  drill  and  tactics.  I also  stud- 
ied English  history. 

Lawrence  became  ill,  and  upon  his  doctor’s  ad- 
vice, I accompanied  him  to  Berkeley  Springs  (W.  Va.)  to 
“take  the  cure.”  Along  the  way,  I surveyed  some  of 
Lawrence’s  land. 

The  illness  persisted,  so  we  went  to  Barbados 
thinking  the  change  of  climate  would  help.  During  the 
voyage,  I studied  the  rigging  and  sailing  of  the  ship.  We 
fished  and  caught  a dolphin  and  had  it  for  supper.  The 
trip  was  not  pleasant.  We  were  tossed  and  buffeted  for 
nearly  five  weeks.  During  my  stay  at  Barbados,  I stud- 
ied the  soil,  produce  and  the  island’s  forts  and  military 
organization.  My  stay  was  short  as  I caught  the  small- 
pox, a terrible  illness,  and  was  compelled  to  return 
home  alone.  This  probably  was  fortunate  for  me  as  I 
was,  from  then  on,  immune  to  the  disease. 

Lawrence  returned  a few  months  later  to  die  at 
Mount  Vernon.  He  left  the  estate  to  his  young  daughter, 
who  died  the  following  year  and  passed  the  estate  on  to 
me.  Mount  Vernon  was  my  home  for  the  rest  of  my  life. 

The  office  of  adjutant  general  of  Virginia  was 
now  vacant  due  to  Lawrence’s  death.  Being  such  a vast 
territory,  it  was  divided  into  four  parts  and,  in  1752,  I 
was  appointed  adjutant  general  of  southern  Virginia. 
With  this  appointment  came  my  commission  of  major.  I 
was  now  established  in  the  military  and  earning  more 
money.  My  pay  was  100  pounds  a year.  This  was  a great 
distinction  for  me,  as  I was  not  quite  21  years  of  age. 

The  following  year,  my  commander-in-chief, 
Robert  Dinwiddie,  governor  of  Virginia,  being  familiar 
with  my  frontier  experience  and  military  training,  se- 
lected me  to  carry  a message  to  the  French  commander 
on  the  Ohio  to  question  his  authority  to  invade  King 
George’s  dominions. 

I engaged  as  my  guide  into  the  600  miles  of 
wilderness  a man  named  Christopher  Gist.  Van  Braam, 
the  Dutchman,  was  my  French  interpreter,  and  a man 
named  Davidson  was  hired  to  speak  the  Indian  lan- 
guages. We  took  four  frontiersmen  to  handle  the  horses 
and  supplies. 

On  Nov.  15,  1753,  we  set  out  from  Will’s  Creek 
(Cumberland,  Md.).  Along  the  way  we  managed  to  win 
back  some  of  the  leading  Indian  chiefs  who  had  gone 
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over  to  the  side  of  the  French. 

On  Dec.  12,  I stood  before  the  French  com- 
mander, the  chevalier  de  St.  Pierre,  and  delivered  my 
letters. 

On  Dec.  16,  we  started  our  perilous  journey 
home.  The  waters  of  the  rivers  froze  and  the  snows  were 
too  deep  for  the  horses  to  travel.  By  the  10th  day,  my 
men  were  so  frostbitten  and  the  horses  so  feeble,  they 
could  no  longer  travel.  Gist  and  I,  dressed  in  match 
coats  (Indian  walking  dresses),  set  out  on  foot.  We  ran 
into  trouble  with  an  Indian  guide  who  misled  us  and 
then  tried  to  shoot  us.  We  spent  a whole  day  chopping 
trees  to  build  a raft  to  cross  Turtle  Creek.  Due  to  the 
swift  current  and  heavy  chunks  of  ice,  I was  thrown  into 
the  freezing  water,  but  I managed  to  hang  on  until  we 
were  swept  onto  a small  island  where  we  were  forced  to 
spend  the  night.  We  walked  to  land  the  next  morning,  as 
the  river  was  frozen  solid.  Poor  Gist  had  a terrible  case 
of  frostbite. 

I arrived  in  Williamsburg  (Va.)  on  Jan.  16,  1754, 
with  my  letter  from  St.  Pierre  and  my  report  for  Gov. 
Dinwiddie. 

I had  made  maps  along  the  way  and  had  a store 
of  information  about  the  French  fortresses  and  move- 
ments. Gov.  Dinwiddie  shared  the  maps  and  informa- 
tion with  the  other  colonies,  and  I must  say  they  were 
very  useful  during  the  French  and  Indian  War  that  im- 
mediately followed. 

I would  like  to  explain  some  of  the  hardships  my 
men  and  I endured  during  that  war.  In  the  first  place, 
the  men  were  not  trained.  Our  promised  supplies  were 
always  weeks  late  and  we  never  had  enough  food.  One 
time,  we  survived  for  six  days  without  any  food  at  all. 

Our  rein- 
forcements turn- 
ed out  to  be  Brit- 
ish soldiers  who 
were  on  a much 
higher  pay  scale 
than  ours.  For  in- 
stance, my  pay  as 
lieutenant  colonel 
was  less  than  that 
of  a British  cap- 
tain. This  was  a 
constant  agitation 
to  me  and  my 
men,  and  I let  the 
governor  know  of 
this  many  times. 
Also,  I could  not 
make  him  under- 
stand that  trinkets 
to  give  to  the  In- 
dians could  do 
more  for  us  than 
promised  treaties. 

Another 
problem  was  the 
British  had  the 


attitude  they  were  there  only  to  Fight,  and  refused 
to  do  any  work.  They  were  quite  willing  to  leave  sup- 
plies behind,  which  I certainly  could  not  do.  This 
created  a great  burden  for  me  and  my  men,  as  we  had  to 
carry  twice  our  load  and  push  our  swivel  guns  over 
rocks  and  through  the  mud. 

These  are  the  reasons  I resigned  my  commission 
and  returned  to  Mount  Vernon. 

British  General  Braddock  arrived  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  in  February  1755.  Due  to  my  frontier  experience,  I 
was  honored  by  his  request  to  have  me  serve  with  him. 
The  ongoing  argument  with  Gov.  Dinwiddie  over  the 
pay  scale  had  not  been  resolved,  so  I therefore 
voluntered  to  be  General  Braddock’s  aide-de-camp 
without  pay.  I refused  to  command  men  being  paid 
more  than  myself.  I then  rode  to  Williamsburg  to  get 
4,000  pounds  from  Dinwiddie  to  finance  the  general’s 
march  on  Fort  Duquesne. 

Braddock  was  within  seven  miles  of  the  fort 
when  he  was  attacked  by  the  French  and  Indians.  Refus- 
ing to  take  to  the  trees,  he  and  his  soldiers  fought  on  the 
open  road.  Upon  seeing  this,  the  French  and  Indians 
quickly  covered  his  troops  on  both  sides  from  their 
hiding  places  among  the  trees.  This  left  Braddock  shoot- 
ing at  unseen  foes. 

Three  hundred  French  and  600  Indians  killed  and 
wounded  700  British  troops.  Seventy-two  British  of- 
ficers were  lost. 

The  day  before  the  attack,  I had  come  down  with 
a high  fever  and  was  following  in  a covered  wagon.  By 
the  time  I managed  to  get  to  the  general,  he  had  four 
horses  shot  from  under  him  and  had  been  mortally 
wounded.  I helped  carry  the  general  from  the  field  after 
what  was  left  of  his  men  had  fled. 

I had  two  horses  shot  from  under  me  and  four 
bullet  holes  in  my  coat. 

After  Braddock’s  defeat,  I was  made  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Virginia  forces  and  given  power 
to  carry  out  offensive  and  defensive  actions. 

I built  Fort  Loudoun  at  Winchester  and  from 
there  commanded  the  defense  of  350  miles  of  frontier. 

In  the  year  1758,  I joined  General  Forbes  to 
again  march  on  Fort  Duquesne.  Instead  of  traveling 
General  Braddock’s  route,  Gen.  Forbes  insisted  upon 
cutting  a new  road  from  Pennsylvania,  which  delayed  us 
into  the  winter  months.  Due  to  his  insistence  on  fighting 
in  the  open,  the  British  met  General  Braddock’s  fate. 

I followed  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  and, 
upon  approaching  Fort  Duquesne,  the  French  fled 
before  us.  We  buried  our  dead,  including  the  skeletons 
of  General  Braddock’s  men. 

Here  ended  my  military  service  prior  to  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  in  1775.  I retired  to  my  home  at  Mount 
Vernon  where  I gave  little  thought  to  war  and  concen- 
trated once  again  on  farming  and  other  things  of  inter- 
est to  me.  My  only  public  duty  until  the  war  was  as  a 
member  of  the  House  of  Burgesses. 
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Story  and  Photos  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason 


THE  FAINT  WAIL  of  the  siren 
could  scarcely  be  heard  above  the 
lunchtime  conversations  in  the  ro- 
tary wing  operations  office.  It  was 
enough,  though,  to  stop  CW02  Tom 
Fox  in  mid-sentence  and  bring  him 
to  his  feet.  The  siren  meant  that  an 
inbound  aircraft  was  in  trouble. 

“Let’s  go!’’  Fox  hollered  to 
his  co-pilot  as  he  streaked  through 
the  ready  room. 

Seconds  later,  they  were  in 
their  seats  and  the  medevac  helicop- 
ter’s rotor  began  turning  as  its  en- 
gine whined  to  life.  When  the  heli- 
copter was  cranked  up,  Fox  made 
radio  contact  with  the  tower.  Only 
then  did  he  know  for  sure  that  it  was 
not  a drill.  An  inbound  C-12  fixed- 
wing  aircraft  pilot  had  declared  an 
emergency.  His  panel  lights  indi- 
cated that  his  landing  gear  was  not 
locked  into  place. 

As  the  C-12  swooped  lower, 
Fox  looked  at  the  giant  crash  truck 
waiting  on  the  ramp;  its  red  light 
flashing  in  anticipation.  He  wished 
they  could  do  something,  not  just  sit 
there.  But  he  knew  there  was  noth- 
ing they  could  do.  They  had  to  wait. 

The  C-12’s  tires  squealed 
briefly  as  they  touched  down  on  the 
runway.  The  onlookers  exhaled 
their  bated  breaths  almost  in  unison 
as  the  pilot  reversed  his  engines  and 
taxied  toward  the  end  of  the  run- 
way. The  panel  lights  were  wrong 
this  time.  The  landing  gear  held. 

The  crash  truck  and  ambu- 
lance pulled  onto  the  runway  to 
follow  the  C-12,  just  in  case.  The  on- 


lookers began  to  leave,  returning  to 
their  lunches,  preflights  and  what- 
ever else  they  were  doing  when  the 
siren  went  off.  Still,  no  one  spoke. 

There  was  nothing  to  say. 
This  time  there  was  no  disaster. 
Next  time  there  might  be.  Next  time 
it  might  be  one  of  them. 

If  it  would  be,  it  wouldn’t  be 
the  landing  gear  though.  They  are 
helicopter  pilots  and  most  helicop- 
ters don’t  have  landing  gear  to  mal- 


function. But  there  are  more  than  a 
hundred  other  things  that  can  go 
wrong  with  a helicopter  as  it  whirrs 
and  whomps  its  way  through  the 
sky.  The  people  who  fly  them  are  al- 
ways aware  of  every  one  of  them. 

That  knowledge  tends  to 
make  helicopter  pilots  a suspicious 
lot.  They  trust  no  one  or  nothing 
until  they  have  checked  it  out  for 
themselves.  It’s  not  that  they  don’t 
have  tremendous  respect  for  the  ma- 


Going  over  a Huey  log- 
book with  the  crew 
chief,  Capt.  John  Hall 
left,  makes  sure 
that  all  necessary 
maintenance  has 
been  pulled 
before  he 
starts  his 
preflight 
inspection. 
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chines  they  fly  and  the  people  who 
keep  them  flying.  Quite  the  con- 
trary. They’ll  all  tell  you  that  the 
Huey,  Cobra,  Chinook  and  OH-58 
are  dependable,  fast,  rugged,  ma- 
neuverable or  any  combination  of 
those.  They’ll  tell  you  that  the  over- 
worked and  underappreciated  crew 
chiefs  and  mechanics  are  the  people 
who  make  Army  aviation  possible. 
It’s  just  that  they  know  the  conse- 
quences of  not  being  suspicious. 


Anticipating  trouble  is  a part 
of  the  life  of  a helicopter  pilot. 
Before  taking  an  aircraft  off  the 
ground,  the  aviator  makes  a lengthy 
and  thorough  inspection  of  it. 

Beginning  a preflight  inspec- 
tion at  Davison  Army  Airfield,  Ft. 
Belvoir,  Va.,  CW02  Mark  Rowse 
sat  on  the  upturned  end  of  a heli- 
copter skid.  He  pored  over  the 
chopper’s  logbook.  Spotting  an  en- 
try that  raised  a question  in  his 
mind,  Rowse  queried  the  crew  chief. 
Satisfied  that  all  necessary  mainte- 
nance and  inspections  had  been  per- 
formed, Rowse  began  his  inspection 
of  the  aircraft. 

“When  you  preflight  an  air- 
craft, you  have  to  check  out  every 


component  on  it,’’  Rowse  explained 
as  he  opened  the  radio  compartment 
and  checked  its  components.  Check- 
list in  hand,  he  moved  around  the 
helicopter,  methodically  and  metic- 
ulously checking  everything.  He 
checked  the  seat  belts  for  wear  and 
smelled  them  for  signs  of  mildew. 
He  peered  into  hatches  and  climbed 
up  a stepladder  to  check  the  tail 
rotor.  He  knelt  down  to  check  the 
skids.  Looking,  tugging,  turning,  he 
searched  for  the  slightest  indication 
that  something  might  be  wrong  with 


the  machine. 

It  was  a procedure  he’d  been 
through  countless  times.  Still,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  checklist  at  every  step, 
ticking  off  each  item.  Something 
overlooked  on  the  ground  can  mean 
disaster  in  the  air. 

After  the  helicopter  was  tow- 
ed out  of  the  hangar,  the  crew  chief 
crawled  underneath  and  drew  a fuel 
sample  into  a jar.  Rowse  studied  the 
sample  carefully,  looking  for  con- 
taminants or  water. 

“It  looks  okay,”  Rowse  said. 
Then  he  held  the  jar  under  his  nose 
and  took  a couple  of  quick  whiffs. 
“JP-4  is  colorless,  just  like  water,  so 
the  only  way  you  can  be  sure  it’s 
JP-4  is  to  smell  it,”  he  explained. 


In  the  operations  office, 
other  pilots  were  Filing  flight  plans. 
Most  of  the  plans  were  for  single- 
ship lifts.  The  pilots  at  Davison 
spend  most  of  their  days  ferrying 
passengers  between  posts  to  conduct 
business.  Much  of  each  day  is  spent 
on  the  ground  waiting  for  the  pas- 
sengers to  finish  their  work.  Occa- 
sionally there  is  a troop  lift  for  a 
field  training  exercise,  and  all  the  pi- 
lots take  their  turns  at  emergency 
standby  duty,  but  those  are  the  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  at  Davison. 

The  seeming  humdrum  of  the 
job  notwithstanding,  most  of  the 
Davison  pilots  prefer  the  assignment 
over  others  they  have  had.  What 
they  like  most  is  the  amount  of  fly- 
ing time  they  get  in.  “This  is  the  21st 
of  the  month  and  I’ve  flown  16  mis- 
sions so  far  this  month,”  said 
CW03  Clifford  Boyer.  “In  a tacti- 
cal unit,  I might  only  average  eight 
or  nine  hours  a month.” 

Most  admit,  though,  they 
find  other  kinds  of  flying  more  in- 
teresting. WOl  Christopher  Elam, 
for  one,  prefers  the  scout  missions 
he  flew  in  OH-58s  in  Germany. 

“The  OH-58  is  a more  indi- 
vidual aircraft,”  Elam  said.  “You 
work  as  a team  with  another  heli- 
copter, but  the  only  other  person  in 
the  helicopter  is  an  observer.  We  did 
a lot  of  nap-of-the-earth  flying. 
That  means  staying  as  close  to  the 
ground  as  possible  and  making  use 
of  the  natural  terrain  for  cover  and 
concealment. 

“We  did  a lot  of  what  we  call 
sneaking  and  peeking.  We’d  fly 
along  behind  a tree  line,  pop  up  and 
take  a look,  and  then  drop  back 
down  behind  the  trees.  If  you  get 
more  than  50  feet  above  the  trees, 
you  think  you’re  going  to  have  a 
nosebleed.  That  kind  of  flying  takes 
a lot  of  concentration  and  it’s  a real 
challenge,”  he  said. 

Capt.  Katherine  Stinson 

agrees. 

“Davison  is  not  the  crux  of 
Army  aviation,”  Stinson  said.  “Places 
like  Bragg,  Campbell,  Korea,  Europe, 
those  are  where  you  are  talking  the 
job  of  real  Army  aviation,  the  job 
of  waging  and  winning  wars. 

“Korea  was  a super  profes- 
sional experience,”  Stinson  said.  “I 


RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

Some  aviators  who  leave  active  duty  don't  leave  Army  aviation  for  long.  A 
number  find  positions  in  Army  National  Guard  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR) 
units.  Enough,  in  fact,  that  the  ARNG  and  USAR  have  been  able  to  keep  their 
aviator  strength  up  without  training  many  new  pilots.  Because  they  have  trained 
relatively  few  initial  entry  pilots  in  recent  years,  they  have  a steadily  aging  avia- 
tor force. 

Unless  the  guard  trains  more  initial  entry  pilots,  more  than  half  its  aviator 
force  will  be  over  age  40  by  1985,  said  John  Stanko,  Chief,  Aviation  Division,  Na- 
tional Guard  Bureau  (NGB).  About  1,500  of  those  wiil  be  eligible  to  retire  that 
year.  “If  they  were  all  to  retire  then,  we’d  be  in  a bind,’’  Stanko  said. 

To  avert  the  problem,  both  the  ARNG  and  USAR  are  getting  more  quotas  for 
initial  entry  pilot  training.  The  Guard  trained  90  initial  entry  pilots  last  year.  They 
plan  to  train  140  this  year  and  steadily  increase  the  number  until  it  reaches  205 
by  fiscal  year  1985.  To  ensure  the  force  stays  young,  the  Guard  has  set  an  upper 
age  limit  of  27  for  initial  entry  pilots.  “In  fact,  we’d  like  to  see  them  out  of  school 
by  25,”  Stanko  said. 

The  USAR  is  also  stepping  up  initial  entry  pilot  training.  They  have  45  quotas 
for  this  year  and  are  hoping  for  another  25.  They  have  requested  90  quotas  for 
next  fiscal  year,  according  to  Lt.  Col.  Bert  L.  Rice,  Operations  and  Training  Divi- 
sion, Office  of  the  Chief  of  Army  Reserve.  Two  thirds  of  the  quotas  will  be  for 
warrant  officer  candidates,  said  Rice. 

Aviators  who  can’t  or  don’t  want  to  join  a unit  can  become  Individual  Ready 
Reserve  pilots.  “We  can  give  them  about  15-20  hours  of  flight  training  a year,” 
Rice  said.  “Although  the  training  is  pretty  intensive,  most  won’t  have  time  to  get 
beyond  basic  flight  skills.  It  does  give  us  a pool  of  aviators  that  we  can  call  on 
for  mobilization,  though,”  he  said. 


learned  how  to  plan  and  direct  as- 
sault helicopter  flights.  I can  recall 
flying  in  a tight  formation  of  six  to 
eight  helicopters  in  a snow  storm, 
going  through  narrow  mountain 
passes.  That’s  Army  flying.  It’s  an 
exhilarating  experience.” 

Stinson  decided  to  apply  for 
flight  training  after  a friend  who 
had  applied  suggested  it  to  her.  “At 
first,  I thought,  ‘I  can’t  do  that.  I’m 
a girl,’  ” she  recalled.  “But  the  more 
I thought  about  it,  the  more  con- 
vinced I became  that  I could  do  it.” 

She  has  long  since  overcome 
misgivings  about  the  ability  of  a 
“girl”  to  become  a pilot,  but  not  all 
male  pilots  have,  she  said. 

“Every  pilot  coming  into  a 
unit  has  to  prove  his  or  her  prowess 
before  they’re  accepted  by  their 
peers.  I feel  I have  to  work  longer 
before  I’m  accepted,  and  I’m  not 
sure  whether  I’m  ever  totally  ac- 
cepted or  not.  No  matter  what 
course  of  action  I choose,  I’m  going 
to  be  criticized  for  it.  If  I put  an  air- 
craft down  for  a precautionary 
landing  because  I feel  it’s  a safety 
hazard,  somebody’s  always  going  to 
say,  ‘Gee,  she  probably  could  have 
brought  it  in.’  It’s  happened,”  she 
said  with  a shrug. 

Male  pilots  often  have  the 
same  experiences.  The  helicopter  pi- 
lot’s suspiciousness  extends  to  other 
pilots  as  well.  Each  wants  to  make 
his  or  her  determination  of  how 
good  another  aviator’s  “PT”  is. 

“PT”  is  defined  variously  as 
pilot  touch  or  pilot  technique.  It  de- 
scribes the  way  a pilot  handles  the 
machine.  Attaining  good  PT  means 
melding  with  the  machine,  settling 
into  the  seat  and  feeling  comfort- 
able, like  slipping  into  a pair  of  old 
shoes. 

The  aviator  must  combine 
good  PT  with  air  sense.  That’s  a 
kind  of  “airborne  horse  sense.”  It 
allows  a pilot  to  sense  what  an  air- 
craft is  doing  without  constantly  re- 
ferring to  instruments.  To  some  it 
even  means  being  able  to  sense  what 
an  aircraft  is  about  to  do.  The  result 
is  supreme  confidence  in  oneself. 

It  is  that  confidence  that 
allows  the  helicopter  pilots  to  take 
their  machines  into  the  air,  time  and 
time  again.  They  know  full  well  that 


the  helicopter  glides  only  slightly 
better  than  a brick.  They  know  that 
if  an  engine  fails  at  2,000  feet,  they 
have  very  little  time  to  do  something 
about  it  before  impact.  The  cockpit 
is  no  place  for  a self-doubter. 

Such  confidence  comes  with 
experience  and  training.  And  the 
confidence  must  be  backed  up  by  re- 
qualifying for  whatever  type  aircraft 
they  are  flying,  on  a regular  basis. 

“I  hadn’t  flown  a Huey  since 
flight  school,”  Elam  said.  “So 
when  I got  here,  I was  a little 
rusty.”  As  all  pilots  must,  when 
Elam  reported  into  his  new  unit,  he 


“But  the  training  pays  off. 
Last  week  I flew  instruments  for  the 
first  time.  We  went  into  the  clouds 
and  flew  3.5  hours  in  them.  That 
showed  me  I could  do  it  and  built 
real  confidence  in  myself  and  the 
aircraft.” 

Helping  pilots  build  that  con- 
fidence, as  well  as  testing  them  an- 
nually, much  as  in  an  SQT,  are  peo- 
ple such  as  CW04  David  McAdams. 
A standardization  instructor-pilot, 
McAdams  has  accumulated  more 
than  6,400  hours  flying  time  in  his 
16  years  as  a military  pilot.  He  ex- 
udes the  self-confidence  he  says  is 


Running  up  his  chopper’s  engine,  CW03  Tom  Fox  makes  sure  the  helicopter  is 
functioning  perfectly  before  taking  off.  More  than  a hundred  things  can  go  wrong 
with  a helicopter  as  it  whirrs  and  whomps  its  way  through  the  air.  Failing  to 
search  for  possible  malfunctions  before  take-off  can  mean  disaster  in  the  air. 


went  up  with  an  instructor  pilot  for 
a standardization  ride,  or  “stan 
ride,”  as  it’s  called.  Elam  put  the 
chopper  through  its  paces  under  the 
close  scrutiny  of  the  instructor  pilot. 
Then  he  underwent  another  10 
hours  of  training  before  taking  a 
second  stan  ride.  Following  that 
ride,  he  had  to  undergo  an  instru- 
ment evaluation  and  take  five  hours 
of  instrument  training.  Only  then 
was  he  deemed  ready  to  go  to  work. 

“Going  from  an  OH-58  to  a 
Huey  is  like  going  from  an  MG  to  a 
Cadillac.  The  Huey  is  bigger  and 
not  as  responsive  to  the  controls  and 
you  don’t  fly  instruments  in  a -58. 
Everything’s  visual. 


the  primary  prerequisite  for  an 
instructor-pilot. 

McAdams,  who  “can’t  get 
over  the  wonderment  at  being  paid 
for  flying”  enjoys  being  an  instruc- 
tor. He  gets  a lot  of  satisfaction 
from  sharing  his  experience  with 
others  and  helping  them  to  develop 
the  judgment  necessary  to  command 
an  Army  helicopter. 

“In  the  Army,  the  pilot  in 
command  of  an  aircraft  has  the  final 
say  about  where  it  will  go  and  what  it 
will  do,”  McAdams  said.  “He  is  the 
one  who  makes  the  decision  as  to 
whether  it’s  safe  to  fly  a mission. 
And  his  judgment  is  respected.” 

McAdams  had  gotten  out  of 


CHOPPER  PILOTS 

the  Army  after  his  first  hitch  as  a 
pilot  and  tried  civilian  flying.  As  a 
civilian,  he  found  that  the  pilot 
didn’t  always  have  the  last  word.  If, 
for  example,  McAdams  felt  that 
weather  conditions  prohibited  flying 
a certain  mission,  an  employer  might 
overrule  him. 

Coming  back  into  the  Army 
was  a relatively  easy  decision  for 
McAdams.  There  are  others,  how- 
ever, who  are  dissatisfied  with  Army 


aviation  and  are  getting  out. 

About  350  aviation  warrant 
officers  left  the  Army  last  year. 
Many  of  those  were  pilots  who  had 
just  completed  their  initial  four-year 
obligations.  With  a shortage  of 
about  900  pilots,  the  Army  wants  to 
raise  the  percentage  of  those  who 
elect  to  stay  on  after  their  obligated 
service.  In  order  to  do  that,  the 
Army  has  developed  several  initia- 
tives aimed  at  improving  retention. 

“The  major  dissatisfaction 
voiced  by  warrant  aviators  was  the 
flight  pay  differential,”  said  CW02 
Don  Woodruff,  a professional  de- 
velopment officer  in  MILPERCEN’s 
Warrant  Officer  Division.  Until 
recently,  commissioned  and  warrant 
aviators  were  paid  aviation  career 
incentive  pay  (flight  pay)  at  dif- 
ferent rates.  A commissioned  avia- 
tor could  get  as  much  as  $56  more 


flight  pay  per  month  than  a warrant. 

This  problem  was  solved  with 
the  latest  pay  bill.  Commissioned 
and  warrant  aviators  are  now  paid 
flight  pay  on  the  same  scale.  There 
are  other  irritants,  however.  A big 
one  is  lack  of  upward  mobility. 

CW04  Ken  Johnson  is  one 
of  many  aviation  warrants  who 
went  to  flight  school  immediately 
after  basic  training.  He  was  pro- 
moted to  CW04  early  in  his  career, 
with  13  years  of  service.  As  a 
Regular  Army  warrant,  Johnson 


could  stay  in  the  Army  for  30  years 
and  retire  with  17  years  in  grade. 

As  a professional  develop- 
ment officer  in  MILPERCEN,  John- 
son feels  he  has  reached  the  apex  of 
his  career.  Now  he  wonders.  “Where 
do  I go  from  here?  My  next  assign- 
ment could  be  to  an  aviation  com- 
pany as  a pilot.” 

The  joy  of  flying  notwith- 
standing, Johnson  sees  returning  to 
the  same  job  he  started  out  in  as  a 
slide  back  down  the  ladder.  The 
same  yearning  for  challenges  that 
prompts  many  pilots  to  go  into  avia- 
tion often  urges  them  to  continue  to 
seek  other  challenges. 

To  help  increase  upward  mo- 
bility for  warrant  aviators,  the 
Army  relaxed  the  “10  and  20”  rule. 
That  rule  requires  newly  commis- 
sioned officers  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete 10  years  commissioned  service 


before  completing  20  years  active 
federal  service.  Last  fiscal  year,  the 
Army  allowed  aviation  warrants 
with  more  than  10  years  service  to 
apply  for  commissions.  As  commis- 
sioned aviators,  those  former  war- 
rants will  now  have  an  opportunity 
for  more  varied  assignments.  A 
board  selected  42  of  85  applicants 
for  commissioning  as  captains. 

One  of  those  42  is  Capt. 
Mike  Borland  of  the  Aviation  Plans 
and  Programs  Branch,  MILPER- 
CEN. Borland  was  an  aviation  war- 
rant for  1 1 years  and  was  a CW03 
before  he  got  his  commission.  He, 
too,  had  found  himself  wondering, 
“Now  where  do  I go?,”  and  was 
looking  for  a chance  to  lead. 

“As  a warrant  officer,  I had 
served  as  a platoon  leader  and  an 
operations  officer  and  I found  that  I 
could  do  those  jobs.  Not  only  that,  I 
found  that  I liked  it,”  Borland  ex- 
plained. “Then  the  10  and  20  rule 
got  in  the  way.  I’m  just  fortunate 
that  it  was  changed.” 

Most  aviation  warrant  offi- 
cers, however,  are  happy  with  their 
technical  roles  — being  highly  skilled 
pilots.  They  become  highly  skilled 
pilots  by  flying  the  same  type  of  air- 
craft for  years  under  all  sorts  of 
conditions.  But  that,  too,  is  a 
source  of  discontent  for  some. 

The  Army  has  been  follow- 
ing a single  aircraft  career  track 
policy  for  warrant  officers.  That 
means,  essentially,  that  a pilot  who 
makes  the  transition  to  a specialized 
type  of  aircraft  can  pretty  much 
plan  on  remaining  with  that  type  of 
aircraft  for  the  remainder  of  his  or 
her  career. 

This  is  particularly  nettle- 
some  to  the  Cobra  pilots.  Unlike 
other  types  of  helicopters,  the  gun- 
ship  can  only  be  used  in  tactical  situ- 
ations. That  means  the  Cobra  pilot 
is  locked  into  flying  under  demand- 
ing conditions.  He  also  spends  much 
of  his  time  in  the  field.  Add  to  that 
the  mental  demands  of  keeping  up 
with  the  complex  “switchology”  of 
the  Cobra’s  weapons  system  and 
burn-out  is  often  the  result. 

“The  Army  realizes  that  peo- 
ple change  physically  and  psycho- 
logically,” Borland  said.  “So,  we’re 
relaxing  the  single  aircraft  career 


APPLYING 

The  Army  needs  qualified  people  who  are  up  to  the  challenges  of  Army  avia- 
tion to  apply  for  flight  school. 

To  be  eligible,  enlisted  soldiers  must  have  at  least  a high  school  diploma  or 
GED,  and  preferably  two  years  of  college.  They  must  have  a GT  score  of  110  or 
higher.  Applicants  must  also  be  eligible  to  apply  for  a warrant  under  the  provi- 
sions of  AR  135-100. 

Captains,  lieutenants  and  warrant  officers  may  also  apply  for  flight  training. 

Commissioned  applicants  must  have  fewer  than  48  months  of  active  federal 
officer  service.  Warrant  officers  must  have  completed  36  months  service  as  war- 
rant officers.  Those  commissioned  and  warrant  officers  on  active  duty  must 
have  entered  Regular  Army  or  Voluntary  Indefinite  status. 

All  applicants  must  pass  a Class  1 flight  physical.  They  must  also  pass  the 
Flight  Aptitude  Selection  Test.  Enlisted  applicants  should  see  AR  611-85  for 
details.  Application  procedures  for  officers  are  in  AR  611-110. 

Enlisted  members  of  ARNG  and  USAR  troop  units  may  apply  for  flight  school 
under  the  same  regulation  as  active  duty  soldiers.  USAR  officers  must  be 
members  of  troop  program  units  and  scheduled  for  operational  flying  duties 
upon  graduation.  ARNG  officers  must  have  federal  recognition  and  comply  with 
NGR  611-110.  ARNG  and  USAR  members  should  apply  through  their  units.  They 
attend  the  same  flight  school  as  active  members. 


After  parking  their  Cobra  in  the  woods  for  the  night,  two  82d  Airborne  Division  pilots  head  for  chow. 


track  to  allow  some  warrants  to 
make  the  transition  to  other  air- 
craft. It’s  not  possible  to  do  that  for 
everyone,  but  it  will  give  them  some- 
thing to  shoot  for.” 

Commissioned  aviators  have 
had  problems  too.  Until  1979,  the 
Army  considered  a commissioned 
aviator  a specialist  in  his  basic 
branch  first.  Aviation  was  viewed  as 
an  additional  skill,  something  like 
being  a parachutist,  Borland  said. 

“A  lot  of  commissioned  guys 
spent  a lot  of  time  in  the  cockpit  in 
Vietnam.  When  they  left  aviation 
assignments  for  basic  branch  assign- 
ments, they  found  they  didn’t  have 
the  experience  their  contemporaries 
had,”  Borlund  said. 

In  1979,  the  Army  developed 
a new  career  program  for  aviators. 
Now,  about  85  percent  of  the  com- 
missioned officers  who  go  to  flight 
school  do  so  right  out  of  the  basic 
course.  Once  they  graduate  from 
flight  school,  they  are  assigned  avia- 
tion specialties. 

Infantry,  armor,  field  artil- 
lery, and  air  defense  artillery  of- 
ficers are  assigned  Specialty  Code 
(SC)  15,  aviation.  Transportation 
Corps  officers  are  assigned  an  avia- 
tion materiel  management  specialty. 
Military  Intelligence  Corps  officers 


are  assigned  a sub-specialty  of  SC 
15,  which  represents  an  expertise  in 
military  intelligence.  Medical  Ser- 
vice Corps  officers  are  assigned  an 
aeromedical  evacuation  specialty. 

Those  commissioned  officers 
who  transfer  into  aviation  from 
other  branches  must  request  trans- 
fer to  one  of  the  above  branches. 

Commissioned  aviators  at- 
tend the  basic  and  advanced  courses 
of  their  branch.  They  are  expected 
to  have  the  expertise  necessary  to  as- 
sist in  integrating  aviation  into  the 
operations  of  their  respective  branch- 
es, according  to  Borland. 

Another  problem  that  has 
faced  commissioned  aviators  is  the 
lack  of  command  positions  for  sen- 
ior officers  and  captains.  Because  of 
their  size,  most  aviation  companies 
are  commanded  by  majors.  With 
the  advent  of  Division  86,  that  will 
change,  though.  Under  Division  86, 
every  infantry,  armored  and  mecha- 
nized division  will  have  a cavalry 
brigade,  air  attack.  The  brigades 
will  be  commanded  by  colonels. 
Companies  will  be  smaller  and  will 
be  commanded  by  captains.  As  a re- 
sult, command  opportunities  will  be 
doubled  for  lieutenant  colonels  and 
tripled  for  colonels.  Captains  will 
have  five  times  the  aviation  com- 


mand opportunities  they  now  have. 

For  commissioned  ARNG 
and  USAR  aviators,  upward  mobili- 
ty is  also  a problem.  In  the  Guard, 
promotions  hinge  on  slots.  An  offi- 
cer may  decline  a promotion  for  up 
to  three  years,  if  there  is  no  position 
for  him.  After  that  period,  unless  he 
gets  a slot,  he  must  transfer  to  the 
USAR.  To  keep  from  losing  avia- 
tors, the  NGB  has  given  the  states 
the  option  of  promoting  aviators 
and  keeping  them  in  aviation  posi- 
tions even  if  there  is  no  position  for 
their  rank. 

The  USAR  also  has  a limited 
number  of  positions  for  senior  avia- 
tors. Often,  when  an  aviator  is  pro- 
moted to  major,  he  must  move  into 
another  field.  The  USAR  is  allowing 
those  majors  to  remain  in  aviation 
for  two  years  without  a position. 
After  that,  if  they  haven’t  secured  a 
slot,  they  must  either  transfer  to 
another  field  or  revert  to  warrant. 

Aviation  is  becoming  more 
fully  integrated  into  the  combined 
arms  team.  Besides  being  challeng- 
ing and  exhilarating,  it  is  a dynamic, 
growing  field. 

‘‘This  is  a very  exciting  time 
to  be  in  Army  aviation,”  Borland 
said.  ‘‘The  challenges  for  the  next 
decade  are  unlimited.”  □ 


COMBAT  VEHICLE  IDEM 


In  modern  warfare,  we  can  expect  to  see  enemy  and 
friendly  forces  mixed.  No  longer  will  clear  lines  be 
drawn  that  divide  armies.  No  longer  will  it  be  pos- 
sible to  follow  the  simple  direction  to  “shoot  anything 
in  front  of  us  and  sort  out  the  pieces  later.” 

To  complicate  matters,  many  of  our  friends  have 
vehicles  that  look  similar  to  those  of  our  enemies.  But 
that’s  not  all.  We  must  engage  at  ranges  of  3,000-4,000 
meters  in  order  to  stop  an  enemy  tank. 

A new  training  program  - Combat  Vehicle  Iden- 
tification - designed  by  the  U.S.  Army  Research  Insti- 
tute (ARI),  is  now  being  distributed  Army-wide  to  teach 


long-range  recognition  and  identification  of  combat  ve- 
hicles of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  countries.  The  pro- 
gram’s major  purpose  is  to  teach  soldiers  to  recognize 
(say  if  the  vehicle  is  a friend  or  enemy)  and  identify 
(name)  vehicles  using  only  cues  that  can  be  seen  at  nor- 
mal tactical  engagement  ranges. 

A series  of  experiments  have  shown  that  many 
military  personnel  could  not  recognize  or  identify  ve- 
hicles accurately  at  these  longer  ranges  even  after  many 
kinds  of  classroom  training. 

GEORGE  GIVIDEN  is  chiel,  Fort  Hood  (Texas)  Field  Unit.  Army  Research  institute 
for  the  Behavioral  and  Social  Sciences.  NORMAN  SMITH  is  a member  of  the  ARI's 
Automated  Data  Systems  Team  at  Fort  Hood. 
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Norman  D.  Smith  and  George  M.  Gividen 


The  new  training  program  uses  color  slides  in- 
stead of  photos  or  line  drawings.  Each  vehicle  is  shown 
in  five  different  views:  front,  right  side,  left  side,  ob- 
lique right  and  oblique  left.  To  ensure  that  soldiers  learn 
to  identify  a vehicle  by  its  characteristics  rather  than  by 
some  peculiarity  in  the  slide,  all  vehicles  are  photo- 
graphed against  the  same  realistic  background  of  trees 
and  brush.  Each  vehicle  is  painted  in  camouflage  to  sim- 
ulate certain  types  of  battlefield  conditions. 

Instructor-assisted  training  consists  of  three 
phases.  The  first  takes  soldiers  through  each  of  five  ve- 
hicles from  five  different  angles,  emphasizing  only  the 
things  one  can  actually  see  at  long  ranges.  Next,  a sec- 
ond run-through  is  carried  out  with  only  the  most 
critical  vehicle  characteristics  restated  and  with  only  15 
seconds  between  views.  Last  is  a test  of  what  the  soldier 
learns,  with  views  shown  at  8-second  intervals.  The  test 
is  scored.  You  lose  fewer  points  for  a “don’t  know” 
than  a wrong  answer.  This  is  because  it  is  far  worse  in  a 
combat  situation  to  mistakenly  kill  a friendly  vehicle  or 
to  give  an  enemy  an  advantage  because  someone 
thought  that  the  enemy  tank  was  friendly. 

There  are  six  different  modules  with  five  vehicles 
per  module.  This  means  that  six  different  groups  of 
soldiers  can  be  trained  at  the  same  time.  Instruction 
booklets  accompany  each  module  to  make  training 
preparation  simple.  These  scripts  point  out  the  most  im- 
portant features  about  each  vehicle  to  make  it  easier  to 


separate  friend  from  enemy. 

The  CVI  training  program  is  designed  so  that  in- 
structors can  simulate  the  effects  of  different  ranges  and 
optical  devices  by  placing  the  soldier  at  different  dis- 
tances from  the  viewing  screen.  This  long-range  simula- 
tion forces  soldiers  to  concentrate  on  vehicle  shape  and 
not  detail. 

This  program  represents  the  first  time  that  a 
standardized  vehicle  recognition  and  identification  pro- 
gram will  have  Army-wide  implementation.  Slides  will 
be  added  or  dropped  as  nations  add  and  drop  vehicles. 
Advanced  programs  include  vehicles  in  partial  defilade 
and  vehicles  viewed  through  thermal  night  sites. 

Units  should  contact  their  supporting  Training 
and  Audiovisual  Support  Center  (TASC)  for  availabili- 
ty of  the  CVI  training  program. 

The  equipment  needed  to  use  the  C VI  program  is 
also  normally  available  from  the  TASC.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  a 35mm  carousel  projector  (preferably  with  a 
zoom  lens,  although  a standard  lens  will  also  work).  If  a 
projection  screen  is  not  available  a piece  of  white  card- 
board or  white  paper  is  satisfactory. 

Look  closely  at  the  photos  of  the  vehicles  in  the 
quiz.  Backgrounds  are  identical,  so  you  must  know  the 
characteristics  that  distinguish  a U.S.  M60A1  from  a 
Soviet  T-72,  and  both  from  a French  AMX-30,  and  so 
on.  The  consequences  of  a mistake  speak  for  them- 
selves. □ 
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New  weapons, 
such  as  the  M-1 
Abrams  tank 
(top)  and  Chap- 
arral missiles, 
are  part  of  the 
Army’s  moderni 
zation  program. 
Some  units  will 
be  reorganized 
also. 


n oe  and  some  of  his  friends 
_[.]  were  relaxing  in  the  dayroom 
l "J  one  day  after  work.  Joe  was 
fighting  a battle  with  the  music  from 
the  radio,  and  the  wall-booming 
bass  and  drums  were  winning.  “Hey! 
Can  somebody  turn  that  thing 
down!,’’  he  yelled.  “We’re  trying  to 
talk.  So,  Dan  my  man,  you  got  any 
ideas  on  what  this  ‘Army  86’  is?” 
“That’s  some  sort  of  new 
video  game,  isn’t  it?”  one  of  the 
guys  bent  over  the  pool  table  said. 

“Oh,  geez,  at  this  rate,  I’m 
getting  nowhere  fast,”  Joe  thought. 
The  pool  player  turned  up  the  radio 
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as  the  first  sergeant  walked  in.  Joe 
got  Top’s  attention  and  asked  him  if 
he  knew  what  Army  86  was. 

“Sure.  Why  don’t  you  all 
come  over  here  and  we’ll  talk  about 
it.”  He  took  out  a well-worn  memo 
pad  from  his  fatigues’  pocket  and 
glanced  at  scribbled  notes.  “We’d 
better  go  over  some  background 
here  first.  Back  in  1976,  the  Army 
started  studying  how  to  be  ready  for 
the  next  war  and  came  up  with  new 
organizational  designs  to  improve 
divisions,  corps  and  echelons  above 
corps.  They  wanted  to  figure  out 
how  to  best  use  new  and  current 
weapons  systems,  new  tactical  con- 
cepts and  resources.  There  have 
been  a lot  of  improvements  in  things 
that  can  be  used  on  weapons,  like 
lasers  and  computers.” 

“Alright.  Video  games,  here 
we  come,”  the  pool  player  said.  Top 
just  looked  at  him  and  stared. 

“What  it  gets  down  to  is  mod- 
ernizing so  the  Army  can  fight  on 
future  battlefields,  wherever  and 
whoever.  Mechanized  and  armored 
divisions,  known  as  heavy  divisions, 
will  be  transformed  under  an  organ- 
izational design  called  Division  86. 
The  divisions  are  heavy  because 
their  personnel  are  protected  by  ar- 
mor and  other  large  equipment. 

“Anyway,  in  fiscal  1983,  ele- 
ments of  these  divisions  will  start 
changing  as  more  new  equipment  is 
added.  Mechanized  infantry  divi- 
sions will  have  five  battalions  of 
mechanized  infantry  and  five  battal- 
ions of  tanks,  instead  of  the  11 
maneuver  battalions  they  have  now. 
Tanks  will  be  increased  from  54  to 
58  per  tank  battalion.  Each  mechan- 
ized infantry  battalion  will  add  an 
infantry  company  and  an  anti-ar- 
mor company.  Mechanized  battal- 
ions will  have  54  M2  infantry  fight- 
ing vehicles  and  12  improved  TOW 
vehicles.  Both  tank  and  mechanized 
battalions  will  have  seven  M3  caval- 
ry fighting  vehicles  and  six  track- 
mounted  mortars. 

“M3s  and  M2s  are  the  Brad- 
ley fighting  vehicles,  named  after 
the  late  General  of  the  Army,  Omar 
N.  Bradley.  They’re  the  same  basic 
vehicle  and  look  the  same  on  the 
outside,  but  are  different  inside. 
Each  one  has  a TOW  missile  launch- 


er, a coaxial  machine  gun  and  spe- 
cial equipment  so  crews  can  see  at 
night.  The  IFV  also  has  six  weap- 
ons-firing  ports  and  carries  a nine- 
man  squad.  The  CFV  will  carry  a 
five-man  squad.  The  Army  should 
start  getting  the  Bradleys  by  early 
1983. 

“In  the  armored  division, 
about  1,000  soldiers  will  be  added, 
bringing  the  number  up  to  about 


the  first  sergeant  explained. 

“OK.  I can  deal  with  that. 
Also,  how’s  this  going  to  affect 
us?”  Joe  asked. 

“Before  we  get  to  that,”  Top 
said,  “there  are  some  more  things 
here  I want  to  explain.  Besides  Divi- 
sion 86,  there’s  also  Corps  86,  In- 
fantry Division  86,  and  Echelons 
Above  Corps  86.  It’s  all  Army  86. 
Division  86  would  be  used  to  fight  in 


Ground  crew 
members 
load  a Hell- 
fire  anti-tank 
missile  on  a 
YAH-64 
Apache  Ad- 
vanced At- 
tack Helicop- 
ter. It  can  be 
air  or  surface 
launched. 
One  of  the 
laser  homing 
missiles 
weighs  nearly 
100  pounds. 


20,000.  Tank  divisions  will  have  six 
armored  battalions  of  580  men 
each,  four  mechanized  infantry  bat- 
talions of  869  each,  and  three  bri- 
gade headquarters.  The  heavy  divi- 
sion will  also  have  a cavalry  brigade, 
air  attack.  The  brigade  will  have  30 
Black  Hawk  helicopters,  48  scout 
helicopters,  and  50  advanced  attack 
helicopters,  AAH.  It’ll  have  six  ob- 
servation helicopters  and  12  elec- 
tronic warfare  helicopters.” 

Joe’s  head  was  buzzing  with 
all  these  numbers  and  all  this  alpha- 
bet soup.  He  crossed  his  hands  into 
the  “time-out”  position.  “Top,  how 
am  I ever  gonna  remember  these 
numbers  and  things?  You’ve  got 
20,000  of  this  and  580  of  that  and 
IFVs  and  CFVs  and  AAHs.” 

“Well,  Joe,  I guess  one  way 
to  get  it  straight  is  to  remember  that 
battalions  will  be  bigger  and  com- 
panies smaller  so’s  to  provide  more 
leaders  at  lower  levels  of  command,” 


NATO  areas;  Corps  86  includes  a 
heavy  corps  designed  to  operate  in 
NATO  and  elsewhere;  and  Infantry 
86  is  also  pegged  for  NATO.  Eche- 
lons Above  Corps  is  the  admin  and 
logistics  support  for  Army  86.” 

“I  think  I’m  short-circuit- 
ing,” Joe  thought. 

“Back  to  your  question, 
now,”  Top  said.”  Not  many  chang- 
es will  be  noticed  until  the  new 
equipment  is  added.  It’ll  be  like 
when  the  tank  battalions  are  chang- 
ed. Then,  all  the  troops  in  a division 
will  be  introduced  to  Division  86. 
The  transition  begins  in  late  1983 
and  will  probably  be  completed  in 
early  fiscal  1985.  The  entire  Army 
will  become  involved  in  the  transi- 
tion during  the  next  several  years.  A 
lot  of  units  won’t  get  new  equip- 
ment right  away  but  will  change  to 
new  TOEs  (Tables  of  Organization 
and  Equipment)  in  preparation  for 
receiving  new  equipment.  Reserve 
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The  YAH-64 
Apache  Advanc- 
ed Attack  Heli- 
copter will  be 
the  Army’s  new 
mobile  anti-tank 
weapon.  It  will 
use  H ellfire 
missiles. 


Ground  laser 
locator  desig- 
nators are  pre- 
cision devices 
used  to  find 
the  ranges  to 
enemy  targets. 
They  will  pro- 
ject invisible 
laser  spots  on 
targets  so 
laser  homing 
munitions  can 
home  in  on  the 
targets. 


and  National  Guard  round-out  units 
will  convert  with  the  active  Army. 
Other  reserve  component  units  will 
follow  about  one  year  later.” 

“What  are  all  these  new  sys- 
tems and  what  can  they  do?,”  Joe 
asked. 

“Have  a couple  of  weeks, 
Joe?  You’ll  be  seeing  more  than  400 
new  items  of  equipment  and  weap- 
ons systems  during  the  ’80s.  Ground 
laser  locator  designators,  GLLD, 
will  be  precision  devices  used  to  find 
the  range  to  enemy  targets  and  pro- 
ject invisible  laser  spots  on  targets. 
That  way,  laser  homing  munitions, 


like  Copperhead  and  Hellfire,  can 
home  in  on  the  targets. 

“One  piece  of  equipment, 
the  Ml  Tank,  the  Abrams,  is  now 
coming  to  the  field.  It’s  got  a 1,500- 
horsepower  engine  and  can  go  up  to 
45  miles  per  hour  across  the  battle- 
field. It’s  replacing  the  M-60  series 
tanks.  The  AAH-64  Apache  Ad- 
vanced Attack  Helicopter,  the  AAH, 
will  be  the  Army’s  mobile  anti-tank 
weapon.  Once  targets  are  sighted, 
it’ll  pop  up  from  cover  and  fire 
high-speed  Hellfire  missiles.  The 
AAH  has  got  a target  acquisition 
designation  sight  and  pilot  night-vi- 


sion sensor,  or  TADS/PNVS. 
That  means  crews  will  be  able  to 
navigate  and  attack  during  the  night 
and  in  bad  weather. 

“Another  helicopter,  the 
Black  Hawk,  is  replacing  the  UH-1 
Huey  in  air  assault,  air  cavalry,  and 
medical  evacuations.  Black  Hawk 
units  of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, Air  Assault,  have  already  par- 
ticipated in  exercises  such  as  Dragon 
Team  XI  at  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  and 
in  Operation  Bright  Star  in  Egypt. 

“The  Improved  TOW  ve- 
hicle, ITV,  will  combine  two  exist- 
ing weapon  systems,  the  TOW  wire- 
guided  missiles  and  the  M-113  ar- 
mored personnel  carrier.  Another 
system  is  the  DIVAD,  division  air 
defense  gun  system.  It’ll  be  capable 
of  engaging  and  defeating  most 
ground  targets,  except  tanks,  in  a 
self-defense  mode.  The  Army’s  pres- 
ent air  defense  gun,  the  Vulcan,  will 
be  kept  in  airborne  and  airmobile 
units. 

“With  another  system,  the 
Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System, 
MLRS,  the  Army’s  going  to  have  its 
first  multiple  rocket  artillery  capa- 
bility since  World  War  II.  They’ll  be 
used  against  enemy  vehicles,  as 
counter-fire  against  enemy  artillery, 
and  in  suppressing  enemy  air  de- 
fense weapons. 

“Besides  all  this,  there’ll  be 
improved  versions  of  existing  Army 
equipment,  like  the  M-110A2  self- 
propelled  8-inch  howitzer,  and  the 
CH-47  Chinook  helicopter.” 

Joe  signalled  time-out  again. 
“I  think  that’s  about  all  I can  han- 
dle for  right  now.  So,  I guess  from 
what  you’re  saying,  Army  86  adds 
up  to  equipping  and  reorganizing 
the  Army  into  the  Army  of  tomor- 
row.” 

“That’s  right,  Joe.  All  these 
elements  add  up  to  the  readiness 
that  we  work  to  maintain.” 

Joe  thought  about  the  30-day 
field  training  exercise  coming  up 
soon.  It  was  a thought  that  could 
wait  until  another  day.  There  were 
other  things  on  his  mind  now. 

“Say,  Top,  I don’t  know 
about  you,  but  I’m  about  ready  to 
call  it  a day.  Care  to  go  over  to  the 
post  snack  bar  and  get  in  a few 
video  games?”  □ 
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For  answers  see  page  54 


ACROSS 

1  Remove  water  from 
5 Security  investigation 
8 Letters  from  home 

12  Parasitic  insects 

13  Civil  disturbances 

15  Cancel 

16  Thought 

17  Concur 

18  Prevent 

19  Army’s  long-range  warhead 
delivery  system 

22  Owned 

23  Collection  of  animals 

24  Mode  of  travel  for  the 
mech.  infantry  (abbr.) 

27  Umpire  (slang) 

29  Provided  with  food 

30  Everybody’s  uncle 

33  Spanish  river 

34  Swashbuckler  Flynn 
36  Sufficient 

38  Dining  facility  bill  of  fare 
40  Reveille  in  Basic  Training 
occurs  before  this 

42  Map  sheet  feature 

43  Indian,  for  one 
45  Small  bits 

47  50s  singer,  Little 

48  Canine  corps  member 

49  Five  hours  west  of  GMT 

51  Cyclops  characteristic 

52  Slippery  sea  dweller 

53  1011 

54  Component  of  chromo- 
somes 

56  Usually  contains  six  big 
guns  (two  words) 


65  Russian  soldier 

66  Cloth  found  in  motor  pool 

67  Medal  of  Honor  ribbon 
color 

68  Work  for  the  vehicle  repair 
team 

69  Pay  phone  food 

70  Top  pop  singing  group 

71  Finishes 

72  Part  of  the  BTMS  (abbr.) 

73  Driver  aids  in  golf 


DOWN 

1 Radar  monitor  screen  fea- 
ture 

2 General  officer’s  assistant 

3 Cooler 

4 48  across  wears  one 

5 Plus  or  minus 

6 Tennis  king 

7 A bit  of  information 

8 Alabama’s  Italian  stallion 

9 Pro’s  foe 

10  Object  of  worship 

1 1 Run  easily 

13  After  lost  Ark 

14  Grab 

20  Rabbit  relative 

21  Snack  bar  offering 

24  Combat  arm 

25  Part,  section 

26  Military  container  used  for 
shipping 

28  Papayas  and  pomegranates 

29  Army  band  instrument 

30  An  overindulgence 

31  Active,  existing 


Puzzle  by  Maj.  Robert  Wordworth,  123rd  ARCOM,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 


32  Awarded  for  an  heroic  deed 
35  Yoko,  for  one 
37  Two-star  car 
39  Leading  airline  (abbr.) 

41  Best  days  of  the  month 
44  First  in  line 
46  Transmitted 
50  Measured 
53  Coins  money 
55  Standing  at  the  plate  (two 
words) 


56  Camouflage 

57  Contents  of  38  across 
sometimes  prepared  in  here 

58  Bandmaster’s  baton 

59  To  give  out  or  off 

60  Units  of  radiation 

61  Make  from  malt  and  hops 
by  fermentation 

62  River  in  E.  and  W.  Germany 

63  Unsophisticated  fellow 

64  Votes  in  favor  of 


“Oh,  sarge,  you're  always  jumping  to 
conclusions.  I haven’t  been  fighting  . . 
I wrecked  your  jeep.” 


“Good  afternoon,  gentlemen. 
We’re  looking  for  a rocket  about  so  big. 
Have  you  seen  one?” 


Ajs AD)/ 


‘I  said  strip  to  the  waist,  soldier.” 
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Clockwise  from  top  left: 
•Soldiers  of  the  16th 
Transportation  Detach- 
ment from  Fort  Eustis, 
Va.,  off-load  explosives, 
scientific  equipment  and 
other  cargo  at  Byrd,  Ant- 
arctica. • Sgt.  William 
Bingham,  who  took  the 
rest  of  the  photographs 
on  this  page,  enters  an 
ice  cave.  »The  soldiers 
made  pets  of  skuas,  large 
migratory  birds.  'Inside 
of  an  ice  cave.  'McMurdo 
Station,  Antarctica. 
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DEEP  FREEZE' 

Nanse  Grady 

Photos  by  Sgt.  William  Bingham 


“I’M  ADVENTUROUS,”  Sgt.  William  Bingham  said 
matter-of-factly. 

That  was  the  only  reason  he  gave  for  why  he,  and 
24  other  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  soldiers  volunteered  to  spend 
October  1980  through  February  1981  trading  winter  in 
Virginia  for  summer  in  Antarctica. 

The  soldiers,  normally  assigned  to  the  24th,  6th 
and  1 1th  Transportation  Battalions  of  the  7th  Transpor- 
tation Group,  formed  the  16th  Transportation  Detach- 
ment in  support  of  the  National  Science  Foundation’s 
“Operation  Deep  Freeze  1981.”  Their  mission  as  ter- 
minal coordinators,  movements  specialists  and  mate- 
rial-handling  equipment  operators  was  to  assist  the 
Naval  Support  Force  Antarctica  in  bringing  in  supplies 
for  the  scientists  and  others  stationed  on  the  bleak  conti- 
nent. The  Fort  Eustis  soldiers  were  responsible  for  un- 
loading and  loading  aircraft  and  ships  and  documenting 
the  cargo. 

It  wasn’t  the  first  time  Fort  Eustis  had  supported 
“Deep  Freeze.”  In  groups  of  eight  to  nine,  its  transpor- 
tation specialists  have  been  pulling  summer  tours  in 
Antarctica  since  1978.  However,  more  were  assigned 
last  year. 

“Our  guys  had  done  such  a good  job  in  the  past 
that  the  Navy  asked  us  to  increase  the  augmentation,” 
said  Maj.  Peter  Asimakopoulos,  the  24th  Battalion  S-3 
officer.  “Before,  they  only  did  documentation.  This 
was  the  first  time  they  did  any  cargo  handling.” 

Most  of  the  soldiers  came  from  the  24th  Bat- 
talion. They  had  to  meet  stringent  physical  require- 
ments, Asimakopoulos  said.  “There  isn’t  much  in  the 
way  of  medical  and  dental  facilities  down  there.” 

In  addition,  the  volunteers  were  required  to  be 
licensed  to  handle  various  sizes  of  cargo  and  types  of 
equipment.  A training  program  was  conducted  to  li- 
cense those  not  meeting  this  requirement  and  to  “re- 
fresh” those  who  did.  Special  training  was  given  in 
documenting  hazardous  cargo  items  for  air  shipment. 
The  Navy  gave  instruction  in  cold-weather  survival  and 
issued  the  proper  clothing  for  coping  with  temperatures 
ranging  from  minus  1 1 to  minus  60  degrees  Celsius  and 
winds  blowing  up  to  40  knots. 

Other  than  the  adventurous  Bingham,  why 
would  anyone  else  volunteer  to  “hump  cargo”  in  the 
killer  temperatures  of  the  earth’s  biggest  ice  box? 

Sp4  Linda  Maxey  of  the  119th  Transportation 
Company  wanted  to  work  in  her  71 N (movements  spe- 
cialist) MOS  and  see  New  Zealand,  where  the  group 

NANSE  GRADY  is  assigned  to  the  public  affairs  office.  U.S.  Army  Transportation 
Center  and  Fort  Eustis,  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 


stopped  off  on  their  way  to  Antarctica.  Two  other  71  Ns 
agreed.  Sp4  Dale  Perdue  of  the  368th  Transportation 
Company  said  he  wanted  to  work  with  real  cargo,  in- 
stead of  the  “dummy”  items  used  in  training.  “I 
thought  it  would  be  good  experience,”  Sp4  James  Miller 
of  the  155th  Transportation  Company  said. 

SSgt.  James  Williams  of  the  119th,  and  NCOIC 
of  the  group  in  Antarctica,  cited  experience  as  his  rea- 
son for  volunteering.  “I  wanted  to  get  a broader  know- 
ledge in  documentation  and  share  my  professional  ex- 
perience with  others.  I think  all  of  us  wanted  the  chal- 
lenge,” he  said. 

Maxey,  Perdue,  Miller  and  Williams  operated 
mostly  at  McMurdo  Station,  a slightly  warmer  place 
than  Byrd,  a base  camp  near  the  South  Pole,  where 
Bingham  spent  much  of  his  time.  They  loaded,  un- 
loaded and  documented  all  types  of  cargo  from  ex- 
plosives to  rocks  and  fish  specimens  which  the  scientists 
were  sending  back  to  the  U.S.  “You  name  it.  We  ship- 
ped it,”  Williams  said. 

Off-duty  time  was  spent  hiking  and  exploring, 
using  the  “excellent  recreational  facilities,”  observing 
the  antics  of  penguins  and  seals,  and  making  friends 
with  a species  of  large  migratory  bird  called  a “skua.” 

“Because  it  was  summer,  the  sun  never  set,” 
Williams  said.  “We’d  go  out  at  two  in  the  morning  and 
hike.”  Hiking  included  crawling  around  in  ice  caves  and 
enjoying  the  ever-changing  ice-  and  snow-covered 
scenery. 

At  Byrd,  Bingham  took  his  curious  spirit  far 
underground.  He  received  permission  to  explore  an 
abandoned  underground  city,  “Old  Byrd.”  “It  was 
built  in  the  ’60s  and  abandoned  on  Feb.  16,  1972,  when 
the  weight  of  the  snow  started  to  cave  it  in,”  he  said. 
The  occupants  beat  feet  so  fast  “they  even  left  ham- 
burgers on  the  grill.” 

Bingham  snapped  pictures  of  the  desolate  build- 
ings and  the  tons  of  snow  breaking  through  the  walls 
and  ceilings. 

Did  the  members  of  the  16th  Transportation  De- 
tachment ever  long  for  the  grass  and  trees  of  home? 
Yes.  When  a Christmas  tree  arrived,  it  was  mobbed  — 
not  for  its  beauty  — for  its  smell.  “It  was  that  smell  of 
fresh  pine,”  Miller  said.  “We  kept  that  tree  up  ‘til  the 
end  of  January.” 

The  soldiers  also  paid  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
“park”.  This  was  a stretch  of  fake  grass  in  front  of 
McMurdo  Hospital. 

Maybe  this  year  someone  will  plant  some  fake 
flowers.  □ 
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Sp4  Joe  McGauley 


Compiled  by  Sp5  Bill  Branley 


News  Stories  from  Army  Posts  Around  the  World 


Infantry  Country 


25TH  INFANTRY  DIVISION  — Hawaii’s  biggest  island  is 
also  named  Hawaii,  officially.  Soldiers  of  the  25th  Infan- 
try Division  have  other  names  for  it. 

The  “Big  Island”  is  where  the  Pohakuloa  Training 
Area  is  located,  in  a saddle  between  two  13,000-foot 
volcanoes.  With  its  spare  grass  and  desolate  lava  fields, 
the  land  resembles  the  moon  so  closely  that  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  used  it 
to  test  the  lunar  rover. 

Soldiers  of  the  25th  use  it  fortraining  — lots  of  it. 
Air  cavalry,  infantry,  field  artillery  and  other  units  deploy 
to  the  PTA  regularly.  Last  fall,  thousands  of  25th  Inf.  Div. 
soldiers  deployed  to  the  PTA  for  a massive  exercise  in- 
volving airmobile  assaults,  Air  Force  close  air  support, 
field  artillery  firing  and  infantry  maneuvers. 

For  days,  the  soldiers  battled  each  other  — and 
the  elements.  Unlike  the  other  Hawaiian  islands,  the 
PTA  comes  with  freezing  rain,  fog  and  cold  nights  — an 
exception  to  the  usually  nice  Hawaiian  climate.  An  add- 
ed feature  is  that  units  must  travel  by  sea  or  air  to  get  to 
the  island,  which  makes  for  a full-fledged  deployment. 

At  least  one  soldier,  however,  was  impressed 
with  the  terrain  after  the  last  exercise.  He  said,  “This  is 
great  infantry  country.” 


ZEPHYRHILLS,  Fla.  — After  an  unusual  tie-breaking 
round  against  Canada,  the  U.S.  Army  Parachute  Team 
won  its  fifth  world  parachuting  title  following  six  days  of 
competition  here  in  mid-October. 

After  10  scheduled  rounds  of  competition,  the 
Army’s  “Golden  Knights”  were  tied  with  the  Canadian 
team  at  116  points  apiece.  The  tie-breaker,  or  “jump-off” 
round,  was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  event,  which  is 
conducted  every  two  years  under  the  auspices  of  the  In- 
ternational Aeronautical  Federation. 

The  jump-off  round  ended  with  the  Golden 


Knights  at  129  and  the  Canadians  at  128. 

The  contest  was  the  Fourth  World  Parachuting 
Championships  of  Relative  Work,  which  pits  four-per- 
son teams  against  each  other  for  team  scores.  The 
jumps  begin  at  9,000  feet  and  consist  of  several  pre- 
scribed maneuvers.  Parachuting  teams  from  20  coun- 
tries participated  in  the  1981  event. 

The  Golden  Knights’  jumpers  were:  SSgt.  Glenn 
Bangs;  Sgts.  Bob  Finn,  Andy  Gerber  and  Mark  Gabriel; 
and  the  alternate,  SSgt.  Mike  Deveault. 


WHITE  SANDS  MISSILE  RANGE,  N.M.  — Scientists 
here  have  determined  the  origin  of  several  giant  foot- 
prints discovered  years  ago  and  believed,  for  a time,  to 
be  those  of  a gigantic  human. 

The  walking  pattern  of  the  tracks  resembles  that 
of  a creature  with  two  legs  instead  of  four.  However, 
scientists  who  have  been  studying  the  site  now  believe 
that  the  footprints  were  left  by  mammals  of  the  Late 
Pleistocene  era,  and  may  date  to  13,000  B.C. 

The  footprints  were  discovered  in  1931  by  Ellis 
Wright,  a trapper,  on  the  alkali  flats  of  what  is  now  White 
Sands  Missile  Range.  The  next  year,  Wright  led  a small 
party  back  to  the  site  and  all  agreed  that  the  tracks  were 
made  by  a human  being.  The  prints  were  about  22  inches 
long  and  from  8 to  10  inches  wide.  On  some,  the  instep 
was  plainly  visible. 

Peter  Eidenbach,  an  archeologist  from  nearby 
Tularosa,  N.M.,  hinted  that  the  area  around  the  tracks 
may  be  rich  in  other  archeological  materials.  He  hopes 
that  more  thorough  studies  can  be  made,  as  well  as  a 
search  for  signs  of  ancient  man. 

Summit  Meeting 

CAMP  ZAMA,  JAPAN  — When  an  American  couple  liv- 
ing in  Tokyo  asked  Army  Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  Marion  Kirk 
to  perform  their  wedding  ceremony  at  the  summit  of 
Mount  Fuji,  Kirk  may  have  said,  “Why  not?” 

After  all,  only  a couple  of  years  before,  Chaplain 
Kirk  parachuted  onto  a drop  zone  to  perform  a wedding 
ceremony  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.  Besides,  Kirk  added,  “I 
had  wanted  to  climb  Mount  Fuji,  but  could  neverthink  of 
a good  reason  to  do  it.” 

Richard  and  Pam  Brooks  gave  him  the  reason  he 
needed.  The  two  were  first  married  at  the  American  Em- 
bassy in  Tokyo,  but  then  wanted  a religious  ceremony 
— on  top  of  Mount  Fuji,  of  course.  Kirk  and  the  rest  of 
the  wedding  party  climbed  through  downpours  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  to  reach  the  summit  at  dawn. 

After  a brief  recovery  period,  Kirk  led  the  partici- 
pants, dressed  in  their  finest  denim  and  wool,  through 
the  ceremony  as  Japanese  and  American  spectators 
looked  on.  Two  of  the  Brooks’  friends  served  as  best 
man  and  maid  of  honor.  When  it  was  over,  the  party  en- 
joyed the  customary  champagne  toast. 
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THE  WORLD'S 
TOUGHEST  RODEO 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


They  come  thundering  out  of  the  pages  of  yesteryear.  Cowboys  are 
the  professional  athletes  of  a truly  American  sport,  the  rodeo. 
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THE  rodeo  is  as  much  a part  of  the  tradition  of  the 
Old  West  as  wagon  trains  and  gunfights  at  high  noon. 
The  rodeo  is  an  American  trademark,  a sporting  in- 
stitution. 

In  its  beginnings,  the  rodeo  was  a contest  be- 
tween ranch  hands.  It  provided  a chance  to  show  off 
their  skills  to  each  other  and  the  city  folks. 

Today’s  rodeo  stars  are  professional  athletes. 
When  they’re  not  on  the  road,  they  must  spend  the 
better  part  of  their  lives  practicing.  Seven  or  eight 
hours  of  practice  each  day  are  common. 

They  speak  their  own  language  and  use  tools 
unique  to  their  trade.  They  speak  of  rigging  with  flat 
tails  and  oxbow  stirrups,  latigos  and  using  a cinch. 
The  cowboys  are  known  as  bull  doggers  and  saddle 
bronc  riders.  Their  language  is  not  taught  at  Berlitz, 
but  on  the  prairies  of  the  West. 

One  of  the  largest  and  best  known  professional 
rodeos  is  also  regarded  by  cowboys  as  being  the 
world’s  toughest.  It  earned  this  distinction  by  offering 
some  of  the  best  rodeo  livestock  available. 

The  rodeo  is  sponsored  by  Stetson,  the  maker 
of  the  famous  hat.  The  Stetson  World’s  Toughest 
Rodeo  (SWTR),  is  sanctioned  by  the  Professional  In- 
ternational Rodeo  Association. 

Cowboys  who  compete  in  the  SWTR  earn 
points  toward  the  world’s  championship,  the  Interna- 
tional Finals  Rodeo.  The  finals  are  the  “World 
Series’’  of  professional  rodeos. 

Men  and  women  compete  in  today’s  rodeos. 
For  women,  the  main  event  is  barrel  racing,  which  re- 
quires the  horse  and  rider  to  become  one  to  provide 
the  speed  and  agility  to  win.  For  the  men,  there  are 
bucking  broncos  and  steer  wrestling,  fierce  brahma 
bulls  and  calf  roping  contests. 

Rodeos  provide  keen  competition  with  an 
amazing  blend  of  speed,  talent  and  raw  guts.  Whether 
its  holding  on  to  a bucking  bronc,  twisting  around 
barrels  or  wrestling  a calf  to  the  arena  floor,  the 
rodeo  still  electrifies  the  air  with  excitement  as  it  did 
in  the  Old  West.  □ 
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Faras:  Courageous  Recruit 


If  courage  is  the 
yardstick,  no  Medal  of 
Honor  has  ever  been  more 
deserved  than  the  simple 
certificate  the  U.S.  Army 
awarded  to  an  18-year-old 
Arizonan  in  August  1981. 

Tim  Faras  gradu- 
ated from  Cholla  High 
School  and  joined  the 
Army  last  summer  under 
the  deferred-enlistment 
program  that  would  allow 
him  to  enjoy  the  summer 
and  enter  the  service  in 
August.  He  wanted  to  be- 
come a machinist,  and  a 
high  score  on  his  aptitude 
tests  had  guaranteed  him 
a place  in  the  Army  school 
he’d  chosen. 

He  was  enjoying 
those  days  of  summer 
when  he  dived  into  the 
shallow  end  of  a swim- 


ming pool. 

Now  at  St.  Mary’s 
Hospital  in  Tucson,  Ariz., 
more  than  a year  after  the 
accident,  Tim  has  been 
fighting  the  odds  to  sal- 
vage his  future  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  recuperate  enough 
to  make  it  into  the  Army. 

The  U.S.  Army  pre- 
sented Tim  with  a certifi- 
cate of  merit  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  goal,  his  spirit 
and  his  determination. 

“I’m  proud  of  it  — 
it’s  something  I really 
didn’t  expect,  but  it  gives 
me  that  much  more  incen- 
tive,” Tim  said. 

Tim’s  determina- 
tion did  waver  during  the 
51  days  he  spent  in  the  in- 
tensive care  unit  after  his 
accident. 

His  future  taken 
from  him,  Tim  went  into  a 
depression  that  his  par- 
ents, Tom  and  Mary,  could 
not  breach.  For  a time  he 
would  open  up  only  to  his 
sister,  Carolee,  and  SFC 
Lawrence  J.  Archuleta,  the 
man  who  had  recruited 
him  for  the  Army. 

“He  took  quite  a 
liking  to  the  sergeant,  and 
vice  versa,”  Tim’s  father 
said.  “You  could  see  the 
difference  after  their  visits 
in  ICU.  He  (Tim)  would  be 
on  a high.” 

Archuleta’s  visits 
have  become  more  fre- 
quent with  each  month 
that  Tim  has  been  hospi- 
talized. You  can  see  the 
mutual  admiration  in  their 
faces  as  they  shoot  the 
breeze. 

“We  talk  about 
women  and  drinking  beer 
and  things  he  can’t  talk 
about  with  his  parents  or 
the  therapists,”  Archuleta 
said. 

Faras  is  now  spend- 
ing days  at  home  with  his 


family,  and  he  and  Ar- 
chuleta have  talked  about 
the  day  they  can  “go  out 
together  for  a couple  of 
beers,”  Archuleta  said. 

But  for  now,  Tim 
says  he  has  only  one  goal: 
“To  walk  out  of 

here.” 


Ernest  Stillman  ad- 
mits that  his  new  car  looks 
like  a cross  between  an 
outer  space  vehicle  and  a 
pontoon  boat.  “I  tell  every- 
body I had  an  outhouse 
left  over  so  I decided  to 
build  a car,”  he  said. 

“I’d  just  been  work- 
ing over  the  idea  in  my 
head  and  decided  to  quit 
dreaming  about  it,”  Still- 
man said.  He  is  an  elec- 
trical technician  at  the 
Sacramento  Army  Depot, 
Calif. 

While  building  the 
vehicle,  Stillman  consul- 
ted with  state  engineers  to 
be  sure  it  met  their  specifi- 
cations. He  had  no  prob- 
lem getting  plates  for  it. 

The  plywood  body 
sits  on  an  old  Volkswagen 
chassis.  The  motor  is 
powered  by  batteries  — 72 
volts  worth  — which  can 
power  the  vehicle  to 
speeds  up  to  55  mph.  The 
batteries  need  recharging 


Stillman:  Battery  Powered 
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every  other  day  at  45  cents 
per  recharge. 

Stillman  has  plans 
to  build  another  battery- 
powered  vehicle  soon. 
“There  ain’t  anything  I 
haven’t  tried  and  nothing  I 
couldn’t  do  if  I put  my 
mind  to  it,”  he  said.  - Sac- 
ramento Army  Depot  Pub- 
lic Affairs  Office 


SFC  Joel  A.  Komro- 

sky,  1st  Special  Forces 
Company,  U.S.  Army  Insti- 
tute for  Military  Assis- 
tance, Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
was  awarded  the  Soldiers 
Medal  for  heroism  and  the 
Army  Commendation 
Medal  (3rd  Oak  Leaf 
Cluster)  for  aiding  acci- 
dent victims  in  two  unre- 
lated incidents. 

The  first  incident 
took  place  in  November 
1980,  when  Komrosky, 
then  a medical  platoon 
sergeant  with  the  82nd  Air- 
borne Division,  came  upon 
an  overturned  car.  Gaso- 
line was  leaking  from  the 
car  and  a seriously  injured 
paratrooper  was  trapped 
inside. 

Ignoring  the  threat 
of  fire,  he  crawled  into  the 
car,  cleared  the  soldier’s 
airway,  stopped  massive 
bleeding  and  treated  a 
serious  head  wound,  be- 
fore removing  the  victim 
from  the  car  and  sending 
for  an  ambulance. 

The  second  inci- 
dent occurred  as  Kom- 
rosky was  returning  to 
Fort  Bragg  after  com- 
pleting the  Special  Forces 


Mike  Cicero 


Komrosky:  Life  Saver 


Phetteplace:  Huachuca  Winner 


Aidman  Course  at  Fort 
Sam  Houston,  Texas. 
While  traveling  on  Inter- 
state 10,  Komrosky  came 
across  a man  who  had  had 
a heart  attack. 

The  Army  citation 
cited  Komrosky  for,  “quick 
reactions  and  profession- 
al demonstration  of  skills 
in  resuscitation,  stabiliza- 
tion and  emergency 
medical  care  giving  this 
man  a second  chance  to 
life.” 

Komrosky,  an  Army 
medic  for  11  years,  recom- 
mends the  Special  Forces 
medical  course  to  all  med- 
ical personnel  in  the  Army. 
“Special  Forces  has  one 
of  the  best  military  medi- 
cal schools  in  the  world,” 
he  said.  - Sp5  Julie  Tuionuu 


Nearly  every  Army 
post  sponsors  a Soldier  of 
the  Month  or  Soldier  of  the 
Year  competition.  But  few 
offer  as  many  prizes  as  the 
one  at  Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz. 

The  ’81  Soldier  of 
the  Year,  Sp5  Gaylene 
Phetteplace,  a 72G,  Data 
Communications  Switch- 
ing Center  Specialist,  is 
enjoying  a trove  of  gifts 
that  accompanied  her  win 


over  10  other  finalists,  all 
Soldiers  of  the  Month. 

The  prizes  are  do- 
nated mainly  by  the  Sierra 
Vista  and  Tombstone  area 
businesses  and  organiza- 
tions. These  include  a trip 
for  two  to  Hawaii,  color 
portraits,  gift  certificates, 
rental  cars,  free  lodging  at 
local  motels,  12  free 
games  of  bowling,  dinner 
for  two  at  the  NCO  club, 
about  $2,200  worth  of 
prizes  in  all.  This  is  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $1,400  worth 
of  prizes  awarded  to  all 
the  contestants  as  Sol- 
diers of  the  Month. 

The  post  attributes 
the  success  of  the  compe- 
tition to  the  abundant  co- 
operation of  the  local  com- 
munities, as  well  as  the 
stiff  competition  to  enter 
the  program.  More  than 
$17,000  worth  of  prizes  are 
donated  annually  by  the 
communities.  That’s  a lot 
of  cooperation  and  good 
will. 

The  programs  are 
designed  to  enhance 
morale  and  esprit  de 
corps.  They  also  provide 
recognition  for  soldiers 
who  possess  outstanding 
military  bearing,  appear- 
ance and  knowledge. 


FEBRUARY  1982 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Sp5  Nancy  Ward 


or  many  people,  winter  means  shoveling  snow  and 
hibernating  indoors  to  avoid  cold  weather.  But  on 
Japan’s  northern  island  of  Hokkaido,  in  the  city 
of  Sapporo,  the  first  snowflake  signifies  the  start  of 
preparation  for  the  annual  five-day  snow  festival. 

The  snow  festival  originated  in  1950  when  a few 
local  high  school  students  went  a step  further  than  mak- 
ing the  traditional  snowman.  The  teenagers  sculptured 
six  snow  statues  in  Odori  Park.  Word  of  the  snow  art 
spread  and  brought  more  than  50,000  people  to  view  the 
unusual  works.  The  idea  grew,  “snowballing”  into 
what  now  is  a world-famous  seasonal  celebration. 


Each  year  the  Odori  Park  area  has  as  many  as 
150-200  sculptures  on  display.  According  to  administra- 
tion officials  at  the  festival,  it  takes  between  seven  to  10 
days  to  build  the  statues.  A 10-block  area  serves  as 
pedestals  for  the  sculptures.  The  blocks  are  separated  by 
city  streets  which  are  closed  to  traffic  during  the  day. 
One  block  includes  the  area  for  the  International  Snow 
Statue  Contest.  Another  snow  festival  site  at  nearby 
Mokomanai  features  about  a dozen  sculptures  built  by 
members  of  the  Japanese  Ground  Self  Defense  Force. 

SPECIALIST  FIVE  NANCY  WARD  works  in  the  public  affairs  office.  Headquarters, 
U.S.  Army  Japan. 
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Sculptures  at  Sapporo’s  1981  Snow  Festival  included,  clock- 
wise from  left:  a scene  from  the  fairy  tale,  “Cinderella;”  a 
Chinese-style  temple  serving  as  a backdrop  for  a performance 
by  the  296th  Army  Band,  U.S.  Army  Garrison,  Honshu;  and 
Yoshitsume,  a main  character  in  a Kabuki  drama,  “Kajincho.” 


The  sculptures  at  Odori  Park  are  crafted  by 
“snow  artists”  from  Japan,  the  U.S.,  Korea,  Australia, 
West  Germany  and  other  countries  around  the  world. 
The  sculptors  come  from  all  walks  of  life:  businessmen 
and  workers,  government  employees,  students,  soldiers 
and  many  others.  For  instance,  in  the  1981  festival, 
American  service  members  and  civilians  from  Yokota 
Air  Force  Base  built  a larger-than-life  baseball  player 
sliding  into  base  while  a member  of  the  other  team 
caught  the  ball.  Behind  them,  an  umpire  was  making  the 
call. 


FEBRUARY  1982 


Snow  sculptures  at  Sapporo  range  in  size  up  to 
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Left,  a snow  replica  of  Todaiji  Temple, 
built  by  soldiers  of  the  Japan  Ground  De- 
fense Force.  Bottom,  a towering  statue 
of  Benkei,  a character  in  a famous  Kabu- 
ki  play. 


the  measurements  of  small  buildings.  Famous  child- 
hood story  characters  have  children  yelling  with  delight. 
Reproductions  of  famous  people,  from  modern  day  to 
folklore,  plus  well-known  historical  buildings  from 
around  the  world  leave  adults  staring  in  awe  at  the 
craftsmanship  and  exact  detail. 

Two  of  the  statues  drawing  the  most  reaction  at 
the  1981  festival  were  Cinderella  and  King  Shoko.  The 
Cinderella  scene  brought  back  memories  of  the  popular 
fairy  tale.  As  the  snow  coach  and  horses  waited  patient- 
ly outside,  Cinderella  rushed  down  the  steps  of  the  cas- 
tle. Not  leaving  out  any  details,  a clock  approaching 
midnight  was  carved  on  a middle  tower. 

The  towering  statue  of  King  Shoko  reminded 
visitors  to  walk  a straight  path  in  life.  King  Shoko,  ac- 
cording to  a Buddhist  belief  during  the  Kamakura  peri- 
od, was  a member  of  the  staff  in  hell  who  judged  a per- 
son’s life  prior  to  sending  that  person  to  heaven  or  hell. 

Seven  of  the  statues  had  long  ice  slides  for 
children.  Unfortunately,  adults  weren’t  allowed  to  par- 
ticipate. While  watching  the  youngsters,  the  groups  of 
parents  and  other  adults  called  out  with  pleasure  as,  one 
by  one,  each  child  zipped  down  the  snow  chute. 

Regardless  of  the  time  of  day,  the  statues  of  the 
festival  are  enchanting.  The  early  morning  sun  gives  the 
forms  a crystalline  appearance.  Toward  the  evening,  as 
the  sun  drops  behind  the  surrounding  mountains,  shad- 
ows on  the  displays  give  the  eerie  feeling  that  the  objects 
will  jump  to  life.  Large  floodlights  keep  the  intricate 
details  of  the  artwork  visible  after  dark. 

The  winter  wonderland  doesn’t  stop  at  the  snow 
festival.  Sapporo  is  filled  with  many  places  of  interest. 
Facilities  built  for  the  winter  Olympic  Games  are  avail- 
able for  skiers.  A wide  variety  of  department  stores  are 
scattered  throughout  the  city,  and  the  city  has  a unique 
underground  shopping  promenade. 

Those  who  enjoy  history  will  want  to  visit  the 
famous  Clock  Tower  within  walking  distance  of  Odori 
Park.  Constructed  in  1878,  the  museum  is  filled  with 
local  history.  Also  close  by  is  the  Old  Hokkaido  Gov- 
ernment Building. 

Restaurants  offer  a wide  selection  of  Japanese 
and  foreign  foods.  At  Susukino,  about  a 20-minute 
walk  from  Sapporo  Station,  there  are  more  than  3,700 
restaurants,  bars,  cabarets  and  nightclubs. 

Sapporo  city  dwellers  demonstrate  the  exception- 
al hospitality  common  to  Japan.  Anyone  who  visits  the 
city  will  depart  with  fond  memories  of  the  residents,  the 
unique  atmosphere  and  the  beauty  of  winter  ...  or  any 
time  of  year.  □ 
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SOLDIER'S  GUIDE  TO 


BAD  LUCK 


Major  Minor 


EVERYBODY  complains  about 
bad  luck,  but  until  now,  nobody  has 
done  anything  about  it.  Just  in  time 
to  save  your  life  comes  “The  Sol- 
dier’s Guide  to  Bad  Luck.’’ 

It’s  a tidy  little  manual,  just 
what  you  see  here.  But  it’s  packed 
with  information  that  just  might 
eliminate  bad  luck  from  the  Army. 
Think  of  it  — a field  guide  that 
could  make  Peter’s  principles  ob- 
solete. 

All  a soldier  has  to  do  is 
follow  the  secrets  revealed  for  the 
first  time  ever.  For  starters,  every 
soldier  should  avoid  these  common 
bad  luck  activities: 

• It  is  bad  luck  to  walk  under  a falling 
ladder. 

• It  is  bad  luck  to  pull  the  pin  on  three 
hand  grenades  before  throwing  the 
first  one. 

• It  is  bad  luck  to  talk  back  to  the  first 
sergeant  on  Friday  the  13th,  or  12th, 
or  11th,  or.  . . . 

• It  is  considered  unlucky  to  dig  a field 
latrine  on  the  site  of  last  month’s 
field  latrine. 

• It  is  considered  bad  luck  to  tell  the 
first  sergeant  that  he  is  modestly  fat 
but  excessively  ugly. 

• On  desert  exercises,  it  is  considered 
unhealthy  to  get  caught  filling  the 
platoon  sergeant’s  canteen  with  ma- 
ple syrup. 

• You  will  have  many  days  of  ill  for- 
tune if  you  put  your  name  on  anony- 
mous prank  mail  to  the  battalion 
commander. 

• It  is  unwise  to  inquire  about  the 
ingredients  of  the  mess  sergeant’s 
mystery  soup.  Leave  it  a mystery. 

• Beware  of  tank  treads  crawling  up 
your  back. 


MAJOR  MINOR  is  the  pen  name  of  a minor  major 
whose  articles  appear  in  SOLDIERS  from  time  to  time. 


• Many  days  of  pain  will  result  from 
rappelling  without  a rope. 

• You  should  not  participate  in  air- 
borne assaults  without  a parachute. 

• It  is  unlucky  to  report  in  your  under- 
wear to  a promotion  board. 

• Drinking  seven  canteens  of  water  be- 
fore Taps  will  lead  to  an  uneasy 
night. 

• You  should  not  tell  the  first  sergeant 
you  are  bored  unless  you  want  to 
engage  in  worthwhile  activities. 

• It  is  a bad  sign  when  the  first  sergeant 
says,  “This  is  going  to  hurt  me  more 
than  it  hurts  you.  ” 

Every  soldier  should  also  be 
able  to  recognize  a rotten  day.  It 
helps  to  get  out  of  bed  on  the  right 
side,  but  it’s  better  to  see  the  tell-tale 
signs  of  a doomsday.  You  know  it’s 
going  to  be  a bad  day: 

• When  the  last  thing  that  comes  out  of 
the  cereal  box  on  your  second  helping 
is  a cockroach; 

• When  the  first  sergeant  offers  you 
some  healthful  advice; 

• When  the  company  commander 
wants  to  do  something  for  your  own 
good; 

• When  yours  is  the  only  name  on  the 
duty  roster; 

• When  the  first  sergeant  puts  your 
name  on  the  dining  facility  menu 
under  Breakfast  — his  breakfast; 

• When  the  platoon  sergeant  wants  to 
lecture  you  about  how  it  was  when  he 
was  a private; 

• When  you  let  the  supply  sergeant  cut 
your  hair  to  save  money; 

• When  the  mess  sergeant  introduces 
breakfast  in  the  field  by  telling  you  to 
think  about  all  the  starving  peasants 
in  India; 


• When  you  are  packed  for  Florida  and 
you  get  orders  to  A laska; 

• When  you  discover  your  MOS  de- 
scription is  Company  Decoy  and 
your  wartime  duties  are  to  draw  the 
enemy’s  fire  and  divert  his  attention 
from  the  main  attack. 

Avoid  these  common  bad  luck 

charms: 

• Carrying  a four-leaf  tree  in  your  wal- 
let or  purse; 

• Owning  a footless  rabbit  key  chain; 

• Wearing  a horseshoe  in  your  combat 
boot; 

• Carrying  a broken  mirror  in  your 
back  pocket; 

• Picking  your  teeth  with  an  entrench- 
ing tool. 

Finally,  there  is  a handful  of  ac- 
tivities you  should  never  do.  Avoid- 
ing them  might  save  your  life: 

• Never  store  an  open  can  of  sardines 
in  a footlocker  for  more  than  a week. 

• Never  dig  a foxhole  in  the  artillery 
impact  area. 

• Never  launch  a night  attack  until  dark. 

• Never  start  a war  without  help. 

• Never  take  the  PT  test  after  dinner. 

• Never  ask  a helicopter  pilot  to  tell 
you  about  the  war. 

• Never  ask  a staff  officer  the  time  of 
day. 

• Never  volunteer  to  be  a moving  target 
on  the  rifle  range. 

• Never  volunteer  to  be  a stationary 
target. 

• Never  volunteer. 

• Never. 
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What's  A 

raSMANT  OFFICER? 

SSgt.  Vickey  Mouze 


PFC  BIFF  NEWBY  was  walking  back  from  chow  one 
day.  After  admiring  his  spit-shined  boots  that  glowed  in 
the  dark,  he  looked  and  spied  a group  wearing  fatigues 
walking  toward  him.  They  looked  as  if  they  were  wear- 
ing lieutenant’s  bars.  As  he  prepared  to  salute,  he  no- 
ticed squares  on  their  rank  insignia.  Newby  hesitated. 
Were  they  officers?  Echoes  of  Newby’s 
drill  sergeant  bounced  through  his  head: 

“When  in  doubt,  whip  it  out.’’  He  saluted 
and  the  group  saluted  back.  He  figured  he 
did  the  right  thing,  but  still  didn’t  recognize 
their  rank.  He  made  a mental  note  to  check 
with  Top. 

What  Newby  saw  were  warrant  of- 
ficers. Humm,  let’s  see  now.  You  call  them 
Mr.  or  Mrs.  or  Miss  and  they  live  in  a foggy 
land  somewhere  between  enlisted  soldiers 
and  commissioned  officers. 

Warrant  officers,  or  WOs,  have 
been  around  for  centuries;  at  first  serving 
as  technical  specialists  in  the  world’s  nav- 
ies. Even  Napoleon  had  them.  He  said: 

“The  warrant  officer  is  a necessary  link 
between  nobility  and  rabble  in  the  ranks.” 

In  America,  the  Coast  Guard  and 
Navy  have  had  WOs  since  1790.  In  1886, 
the  Army  appointed  quartermaster  and 


headquarters  clerks  as  WOs.  The  Army’s  formalized 
WO  program  began  in  1918  with  the  establishment  of 
the  mine  planter  service,  a part  of  the  coast  artillery 
corps.  Today’s  Army  warrant  officers  are  highly 
specialized  technicians  serving  in  61  MOSs. 

“The  WO  Corps  is  fairly  small,”  said  CW02 
Donald  Woodruff,  professional  develop- 
ment section,  WO  Division,  MILPERCEN. 
“There  are  about  85,700  commissioned  of- 
ficers and  roughly  700,000  enlisted  people. 
Army-wide,  there  are  only  about  14,000 
warrant  officers.”  There  are  plans  to  ap- 
point 1,578  warrant  officers  during  fiscal 
1982  and  1,764  during  fiscal  1983,  bringing 
the  end  strength  up  to  14,800.  About  half 
of  the  Army’s  WOs  are  aviators,  with  the 
remainder  working  in  such  fields  as  ad- 
ministration, communication-electronics, 
weapons  maintenance  and  intelligence. 
Currently,  there  are  127  female  WOs. 

Most  warrant  officers  are  former 
enlisted  members  of  the  Army  and  other 
services;  97  percent  of  appointments  go  to 
enlisted  Army  members.  “We  look  for  E6s 
and  7s  with  six  to  12  years  of  service,” 
Woodruff  said.  Civilians,  former  commis- 
sioned officers,  and  reserve  component 
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Warrant  officer  bandmasters  are  former  enlisted  members  who’ve  worked  as 
bandleaders.  Unlike  most  other  WOs,  they  routinely  serve  as  unit  commanders. 


members  can  also  become  WOs. 

DA  Circular  601-81-1  lists 
the  prerequisites  for  current  vacan- 
cies. Requirements  differ  depending 
on  the  MOS. 

For  example,  requirements 
for  club  manager  include  comple- 
tion of  the  club  manager’s  course  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  and 
having  served  18  months  as  an  en- 
listed club  manager  in  a supervisory 
position.  It  also  helps  if  the  appli- 
cant has  an  associate’s  degree  in 
hotel  or  restaurant  management  and 
prior  experience  in  food  service, 
hotel  or  club  operations. 

Requirements  for  the  physician’s  assistant  (PA) 
program  are  listed  in  DA  Circular  351-81-3,  because  it’s 
a separately  managed  MOS.  Prerequisites  include  hold- 
ing a primary  MOS  in  the  medical  career  management 
field  and  having  worked  in  that  MOS  or  any  enlisted 
MOS  for  at  least  three  years.  Soldiers  interested  in  ap- 
plying for  any  warrant  officer  MOS  vacancy  can  contact 
their  local  military  personnel  office  or  personnel  staff 
NCO. 

Once  accepted,  a qualified  person  becomes  a 
warrant  officer  by  going  through  a WO  candidate 
course  or  by  direct  appointment.  Aviation  is  a candidate 
course,  while  non-aviation  is  usually  a direct  appoint- 
ment program.  With  a direct  appointment,  a person 
could  be  an  enlisted  soldier  one  day  and  a warrant  of- 
ficer the  next.  However,  several  non-aviation  MOSs 
have  candidate  courses.  Terrain  analysis  technician  and 
PA  are  two  of  those  that  do. 

There  is  a two-week  orientation  course  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.,  for  MOSs  that  do  not  have  a candidate 
school.  The  course  helps  with  the  transition  from 
enlisted  to  officer. 

A WO  is  appointed  by  the 
secretary  of  the  Army  on  a docu- 
ment called  a warrant  and  can  ex- 
pect to  serve  in  the  same  career  field 
for  up  to  30  years;  however,  new  in- 
itiatives now  allow  some  flexibility. 

Warrant  officers  have  to  serve  for  at 
least  four  years,  except  for  PAs, 
who  must  serve  either  four  or  six 
years  depending  on  whether  they 
start  out  as  a WOl  or  CW02.  Most 
WOs  begin  as  Is,  and  the  next  pro- 
motion is  automatic  with  a com- 
mander’s approval.  The  last  two 
grades  come  by  good  performance 
and  time-in-grade  requirements. 

Rank  insignia  for  WOl  is  a 
silver  bar  with  a black  square.  An 
additional  square  is  added  for  each 
higher  grade,  with  four  squares 
signifying  a CW04.  Grade  1 is 


“warrant  officer,”  while  grades,  2,  3 and  4 are  “chief 
warrant  officers.”  WOls  and  CW02s  are  junior  grades 
and  CW03s  and  4s  are  senior,  just  as  there  are  junior 
and  senior  commissioned  officers  and  enlisted  soldiers. 

They  formally  rank  below  second  lieutenants  and 
above  cadets  of  the  services’  military  academies. 
They’re  entitled  to  the  same  courtesies  due  any  officer. 
Saluting  is  one;  another  is  distinctive  collar  and  hat  in- 
signia. Also,  WOs  have  most  of  the  responsibilities  and 
authority  that  go  along  with  being  an  officer.  By  virtue 
of  rank,  they  can  supervise  enlisted  persons,  cadets  and 
DA  civilians. 

However,  Army  WOs  can’t  administer  UCMJ 
punishments,  although  Marine  Corps,  Coast  Guard, 
and  Navy  warrant  officers  can.  “That’s  a twist  in  the 
U.S.  Code,”  Woodruff  said.  “We’re  trying  to  get  that 
corrected.” 

Assignment  patterns  vary  by  MOS.  In  some 
MOSs,  nearly  all  positions  are  at  detachment  or  com- 
pany level.  In  others,  all  are  at  corps  level  or  above. 
Some  aviation  MOSs  are  at  detachment  or  field  station 
level,  while  attache  technician  slots 
start  at  HQDA  and  higher  levels. 
PAs  working  in  direct  ambulatory 
patient  care  start  at  battalion  level 
and  can  eventually  be  assigned  to 
medical  centers. 

The  thing  to  remember  is 
that  warrant  officers  ARE  officers. 
“We’re  very  sensitive  about  this,” 
Woodruff  said.  “You’ll  hear  ‘of- 
ficers and  warrants’  used.  It  should 
be  ‘commissioned  officers  and  war- 
rant officers.’  That’s  a common 
practice.  I do  it  myself  sometimes. 

“It’s  a continuing  education 
program  to  alert  people  about  what 
we  are  and  what  we  can  and  can’t 
do.  We  can  be  a beneficial  and 
meaningful  asset  to  any  com- 
mander. It’s  probably  going  to  take 
us  the  rest  of  this  century  to 
straighten  everybody  out.”  □ 


MSG  Mike  Mason 


WOs  serve  in  such  fields  as  aviation, 
health  care,  intelligence  and  supply. 
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I Am  A 

WARRANT  OFFICER 


SSgt.  Vickey  Mouze 


CW02  Richard 
Schick  and  W01 
Janis  Spranger 
are  physician’s 
assistants  (PAs) 
at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.  PAs  work  for 
a physician  and 
ar$  trained  in 
everything  from 
diagnosing  illness 
to  minor  surgery. 
They’re  assigned 
at  medical 
centers  and  down 
to  battalion  level. 
Schick,  a former 
special  forces 
medic,  works  in  a 
troop  medical 
clinic  in  the  morn- 
ing and  treats 
soldiers  on  sick 
call.  Afternoons 
are  spent  in  the 
orthopedic  clinic 
at  the  post 
hospital.  Spranger 
also  sees  soldiers 
on  sick  call  in  the 
morning. 


CW03  JOHN  RYAN  is  a combat  service  support  fixed- 
wing  pilot  and  helicopter  instructor  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
He’s  been  shot  down  in  Vietnam  and  has  served  as  per- 
sonal pilot  to  generals.  He’s  worked  for  commercial  air- 
lines and  flown  rescue  missions  with  the  Alaska  Army 
National  Guard.  Counting  enlisted  time,  active  duty 
spent  as  a warrant  officer,  and  years  with  the  National 
Guard,  he  has  only  a few  years  left  until  retirement.  But 
he’s  not  going  to  stay  around  for  that. 

It’s  not  that  Ryan  doesn’t  like  the  Army  or  Army 
aviation.  He  plans  to  join  the  National  Guard  or  Re- 
serve when  he  leaves  active  duty.  It’s  the  leadership 
hassles  and  lack  of  career  control  that  are  getting  to 
him,  he  said. 

“My  feelings,  for  the  most  part,  aren’t  good,” 
he  said.  “Take  leadership  at  the  company  level.  You  get 
some  platoon  leader  just  out  of  flight  school  leading 
WOs  who  have  18,  19  and  20  years  of  aviation  experi- 


ence. It’s  not  the  platoon  leader’s  fault.  It’s  the  system. 
That’s  a day-to-day  frustration. 

“You’re  always  in  the  back  of  the  bus  when 
you’re  an  aviation  warrant.  There  are  always  problems. 
I usually  feel  like  I’m  getting  the  responsibilities  of  an 
officer,  the  pay  of  an  NCO  and  the  respect  of  a private 
in  aviation. 

“I  don’t  think  it’s  the  promise  of  having  good 
civilian  jobs  lined  up  that  causes  warrant  aviators  to 
leave  the  Army.  It’s  the  lack  of  control  over  our  career 
patterns.  The  majority  stay  at  the  company  level  their 
entire  career.  It’s  rare  for  one  to  go  to  battalion,  corps 
or  DA  level.  You’re  doing  the  same  job  for  20  and  30 
years.  There’s  no  chance  to  fly  different  aircraft.” 

Ryan  is  not  the  only  aviation  warrant  officer 
(AWO)  dissatisfied  with  the  system.  A DA  study  in  July 
1979  showed  that  55  percent  of  AWOs  were  leaving  ac- 
tive duty  after  their  first  tour.  A year  later,  the  Army 
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put  together  a list  of  initiatives  to  improve  retention  in 
the  entire  WO  corps.  Some,  such  as  assignment  policies 
and  career  patterns,  are  still  under  consideration.  Con- 
current travel,  field-grade  housing  for  CW04s  and  bet- 
ter aircraft  transition  opportunities  are  already  in  effect. 
Also,  senior  WOs  are  now  on  the  DA  staff. 

A WO  orientation  course  began  in  March  1981  to 
ease  the  jump  from  enlisted  status  to  officer  status. 


CW02  Terry  Baker,  a food  service  technician  at  the 
U.S.  Disciplinary  Barracks  (USDB),  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  thinks  the  course  is  a good  idea.  He  was  an  E6 
food  service  sergeant  one  day  and  a warrant  officer  the 
next  while  stationed  in  Korea.  “We  had  good  officers  in 
our  battalion  and  they  helped  me  deal  with  that  transi- 
tion. I also  did  a lot  of  research  on  my  part.  A transition 
course  that  covers  traditions,  customs  and  other  com- 
mand areas  that  officers  need  to  know  would  be  very 
helpful.” 

Before  making  the  switch,  Baker  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Army’s  culinary  arts  team  and  an  in- 
structor at  the  quartermaster  school  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.  He 
eventually  attended  the  same  food  service  WO  course 
he’d  taught  as  a sergeant. 

As  the  USDB’s  food  service  WO,  he  runs  five 
food  service  operations  and  trains  staff  and  inmates  to 
work  in  the  dining  facilities. 


“This  is  the  most  challenging  and  difficult  job 
I’ve  had  since  I’ve  been  in  the  Army,”  he  said.  “There 
are  some  things  I don’t  agree  with,  like  the  extra  duties 
of  staff  duty  officer,  sitting  on  disciplinary  boards,  and 
inventory  of  the  arms  room.  It  gets  hectic  at  times,  try- 
ing to  combine  my  primary  duty  with  the  correctional 
aspects. 

“Also,  sometimes  commissioned  officers  don’t 
realize  how  warrant  officers  can  help  them.  They  could 
be  more  successful  if  they  relied  on  us  more  to  help  cor- 
rect situations.  In  general,  though,  the  way  I’m  treated 
by  my  superiors  is  very  good.” 

Baker  thinks  that  starting  pay  for  warrant  offi- 
cers should  be  more  comparable  to  that  of  newly  com- 
missioned officers.  “I’ve  talked  with  other  WOs,  and 
we  feel  there  should  be  a better  pay  scale.  When  a per- 
son goes  from  enlisted  to  warrant  officer,  that  person 
usually  has  quite  a few  years  in  the  military  and  a lot  of 
experience,  whereas  a newly  commissioned  officer  has 
less  experience.  We  don’t  resent  this,  but  we’re  aware  of 
the  difference.” 

WOl  Janis  Spranger  is  another  warrant  officer 
who  would  like  to  see  better  pay.  She  says  she  has  the 
same  or  better  level  of  education  than  many  second  or 
first  lieutenants.  Spranger  has  a bachelor’s  degree  and  is 
a certified  physician’s  assistant  (PA)  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.  Her  mornings  are  spent  at  a troop  medical  clinic 
where  she  sees  soldiers  on  sick  call.  In  the  afternoon,  she 
works  at  the  post’s  Martin  Army  Hospital  in  the  derma- 
tology and  orthopedic  clinics. 

“I  didn’t  even  know  what  a warrant  officer  was 
before  I came  in,”  she  said.  “My  sister  had  been  in 
ROTC  and  I told  her  I was  going  to  be  a warrant  of- 
ficer. She  said  to  tell  them  to  make  me  a captain  or 
something;  anything  but  a warrant.  Trainees  don’t 
know  the  rank  either.  I get  called  ‘lieutenant’  a lot. 
WOs,  I guess,  are  largely  unknown  in  the  Army,  espe- 
cially female  warrant  officers.  I get  stared  at  and  stop- 
ped a lot. 

“I  have  more  responsibility  as  an  Army  PA  than 
I would  have  as  a civilian  one.  I haven’t  been  out  of 
school  too  long  and  if  I were  a civilian  PA,  I’d  probably 
be  working  at  a public  health  or  VD  clinic.  It  wouldn’t 
be  as  varied  compared  to  what  I’m  doing  now.” 

During  sick  call,  she  treats  patients  who  have  up- 
per respiratory  infections,  bone  fractures,  colds,  “a  lit- 
tle bit  of  everything.”  She  also  prescribes  some  medica- 
tions. She  has  her  own  set  of  patients  at  the  dermatology 
clinic  and  sees  medical  problems  such  as  acne,  psoriasis 
and  fungal  infections.  In  the  orthopedic  clinic,  Spranger 
does  the  basic  physical  exams  before  the  patients  see  the 
physician. 

The  Army  is  listening  to  what  its  warrant  officers 
are  saying  and  does  want  to  keep  them  in.  “The  whole 
warrant  officer  corps  is  being  evaluated,  reviewed  and 
analyzed  to  strengthen,  enhance  and  continue  it,”  said 
CW02  Donald  Woodruff,  WO  Division,  MILPER- 
CEN.  “We’re  doing  everything  we  can.  That’s  what 
prompted  the  initiatives.  We’re  learning  to  talk  among 
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ourselves  to  solve  some  of  the  management  problems.” 
In  September  1981,  a joint  symposium  was  held 
with  WOs  from  all  the  services.  They  discussed  issues 
pertaining  to  all  WOs,  such  as  pay,  education  and  inter- 
service  exchange  at  military  schools. 

One  concern  is  schooling.  Besides  the  orientation 
course  to  help  with  the  change  from  enlisted,  advanced 
courses  for  all  MOSs  will  begin  in  March  1982.  Before, 


The  Army  wants 
to  keep  its  war- 
rant officers 
(WOs)  and  has  de- 
veloped a list  of 
initiatives  to  im- 
prove retention. 
Some  will  affect 
all  warrant  offi- 
cers, while  others 
are  just  for  avia- 
tion WOs.  Some 
changes  are 
already  in  effect, 
such  as  better  air- 
craft oppor- 
tunities. Also,  avi- 
ators now  have  an 
advanced  course. 
CW04s  are  now 
eligible  for  field 
grade  housing  at 
some  posts  and 
concurrent  travel 
to  Europe. 


not  all  MOSs  had  advanced  courses.  Also,  a senior 
course  is  available  to  top  CWOs  in  each  MOS  and  is  the 
highest  level  of  military  training  available  to  the  corps. 
A proposed  change  in  the  fiscal  1983  budget  allocation 
will  allow  all  eligible  WOs  to  attend  the  courses  in  a 
TDY  status  and  return  to  their  home  station,  if  not 
available  for  PCS.  Presently,  a warrant  officer  can  at- 
tend only  when  PCSing. 

Other  initiatives  are: 

• Aircraft  transition:  In  the  past,  many  warrant  offi- 
cers were  limited  to  a single  type  of  aircraft  for 
most  of  their  aviation  careers.  A new  policy  now 
allows  limited  numbers  of  outstanding  aviators 

to  move  from  the  AH-1G  Cobra  to  fixed-wing  air- 
craft or  the  CH-47  Chinook.  Similar  moves  will 
be  possible  for  the  UH-1  Huey  and  OH-58  Scout 
pilots. 

• Concurrent  travel:  CW04s  and  their  families  can 
now  travel  to  USAREUR  together. 


• Field-grade  housing:  CW04s  are  now  offered 
field-grade  quarters,  except  at  Fort  Devens, 

Mass.;  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  Fort  Meade,  Md.;  Fort 
McPherson,  Ga.;  and  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

• Equalization  of  aviation  career  incentive  pay 
(ACIP)  or  flight  pay:  The  difference  between 
commissioned  and  warrant  officer  ACIP  was 
eliminated  as  of  Oct.  1,  1981. 

• Aviator  direct  commissions:  Outstanding 
aviators  can  receive  direct  commissions  to  cap- 
tains as  an  exception  to  the  10/20  rule  (see  page 
12).  They  can  remain  on  active  duty  provided 
they  are  not  passed  over  for  promotion  or  other- 
wise become  ineligible  for  continued  service. 

• Revised  aviation  WO  advanced  course:  The 
course  will  include  supply,  administration,  main- 
tenance and  other  management  duties  aviators 
had  in  the  past,  but  hadn’t  been  trained  for. 

• WO  division  reorganization:  A CW04,  not  a com- 
missioned officer,  is  now  in  charge  of  the  war- 
rant officer  assignment  and  professional  devel-. 
opment  branches,  MILPERCEN.  Assignment 
managers  are  now  career  managers.  Assignment 
considerations  and  professional  development 
have  been  combined  to  one  point  of  contact. 

• WO  senior  course  additional  skill  identifier  (ASI): 

After  graduation  from  the  course,  personnel  will 
be  awarded  an  ASI  and  be  assigned  to  key  posi- 
tions in  their  MOS. 

• Expanded  professional  development  oppor- 
tunities: There  will  be  more  flexibility  in  civilian 
and  military  education  programs  to  increase  at- 
tendance. There  will  be  more  quotas  for  fully 
funded  associate  degrees  and  ongoing  action  to 
identify  800  slots  requiring  fully  funded  bachelor 
degrees.  Regular  Army  WOs  will  be  eligible,  up 
to  25  years  of  service,  to  attend  the  WO  senior 
course  and  degree  completion  program. 

• Presidential  appointment  to  WO:  Currently,  Army 
WOs  are  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Army. 

A legislative  change  has  been  drafted  to  change 
that.  It  would  allow  Army  warrant  officers  to  ad- 
minister oaths,  swear  people  into  the  service 

and  to  serve  as  commanders  with  UCMJ  authori- 
ty, just  as  WOs  in  the  other  armed  services. 

• Space  imbalance  MOS  program:  Proposals  to 
provide  a 15  percent  of  base  pay  incentive  and 
free  round-trip  travel  in  conjunction  with  ordi- 
nary leave  are  being  considered  to  increase  re- 
tention in  overseas  commands.  Travel  would  be 
from  the  overseas  command  to  the  states,  and 
back. 

• MOS  review:  In-depth  analysis  began  in  May 
1980  of  all  61  MOSs.  The  review  will  be  ongoing. 

• Grounded  aviator/marine  operation  WOs:  Two 
personnel  management  problems  have  been  the 
abundance  of  grounded  aviators  and  the  short- 
age of  Army  marine  operation  WOs.  Since  many 
of  the  aspects  of  pilot  navigation  apply  to  both, 
there  are  plans  for  a reclassification  program. 

“We’ve  got  the  attention  of  the  Army  staff, 
DOD  and  Congress,”  Woodruff  said.  “They’re  aware 
there’s  a WO  corps  out  there.  We  had  that  retention 
problem  with  aviators  and  we  don’t  want  to  have  that 
kind  of  problem  again.  We  want  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
Army’s  needs  with  the  best  technicians  available.”  □ 
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“I  woke  up  this  morning  on  the  old  Chisholm  Trail  My  feet  in  the  stirrups  and  my  butt  in  the  saddle.  I’m  the 

With  a rope  in  my  hand  and  a cow  by  the  tail.  Come  a best  durn  cowboy  that  ever  herded  cattle,  Come  a kiyi 

kiyi  yippee,  yippee  yea  yippee  yea,  kiyi  yippee,  yippee  yippee,  yippee  yea  yippee  yea,  kiyi  yippee,  yippee 

yea.  yea.  ...” 


AS  the  voice  of  the  singer  ricochets 
through  the  cottonwoods,  cowboys 
and  cowgirls  sing  along.  Some 
mingle  around  the  booze  wagon,  a 
sort  of  modified  covered  wagon 
with  a bartender.  Others  line  up  to 
grab  some  grub  from  long  wooden 
tables  draped  with  brightly  check- 
ered cloth  and  piled  with  salads, 
vegetable  dishes,  fruits,  breads  and 
rolls,  relishes  and  desserts.  Thick 
steaks  broil  over  the  flames  of  a big 
brick  barbecue  pit. 

Others  swing  their  partners 
on  the  concrete  dance  floor  illumi- 
nated by  the  moon,  the  roaring 
campfire  and  electric  bulbs  hidden 
among  the  tree  branches.  Most  sit  at 
picnic  tables  finishing  their  meals, 
or  sit  or  stand  in  small  groups  chat- 


ting, joking  or  singing. 

A few  are  decked  out  in 
Western  gear.  One  couple  dresses 
like  twins  in  bright  red  cowboy 
shirts  with  mother-of-pearl  snaps 
and  neatly  tied  blue  neckerchiefs. 
They  also  wear  snug  designer  jeans 
and  hand-tooled  leather  belts  with 
large  metal  buckles. 

Others  wear  less  flashy  West- 
ern wear  or  golf  shirts  and  slacks, 
simple  dresses,  T-shirts  and  cut-off 
jeans,  gaudy  Hawaiian  shirts  and 
khaki  shorts  with  cuffs  — just  about 
any  type  of  clothing  that’s  comfort- 
able. 

Many  of  the  folks  are  in  their 
30s.  Others  are  in  their  20s,  40s  or 
50s.  A few  are  much  younger,  a few 
a little  older.  They  come  from  New 


York,  Chicago,  Los  Angeles,  Kan- 
sas City,  Germany,  England,  and 
from  dozens  of  other  places  world- 
wide. 

They  are  among  those  who 
round  up  their  families  each  year 
and  drive  them  down  the  dusty  trail 
to  a Wild  West  dude  ranch  or  quiet 
guest  farm.  They  spend  a few  days 
or  weeks  reliving  yesteryear  or  mak- 
ing the  most  of  today.  They  go  back 
home  with  tennis  elbow,  sunburn  or 
saddle  sores.  And  they  love  every  bit 
of  it. 

‘‘Most  of  the  people  who 
come  here  are  looking  for  an  active 
type  of  vacation.  They’re  activity 
oriented,”  said  Bob  Cote,  who  op- 
erates the  Tanque  Verde  Ranch,  one 
of  about  10  guest  ranches  near  Tuc- 
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son,  Ariz.  His  ranch  has  more  than 
100  riding  horses,  five  tennis  courts, 
two  swimming  pools,  and  a health 
spa.  Guests  use  all  the  facilities,  he 
says,  but  many  concentrate  on  activ- 
ities with  a Western  flavor. 

“Europeans,  in  particular, 
are  looking  for  cowboys,  Indians 
and  Western  types  of  things,”  Cote 
said.  “They’ve  read  about  it  in 
books  and  magazines.  They’ve  seen 
the  movies. 

“So  a Western  ranch  is  a 
logical  destination  for  them  to  seek 
out  in  the  United  States.  It’s  prob- 
ably the  only  uniquely  American  ex- 
perience that  any  non-American  can 
find.” 

A couple  from  Germany  ad- 
mits that  they  were  drawn  by  the 
lure  of  the  Old  West.  They  found  it 
so  romantic,  in  fact,  that  they  chose 
Arizona  as  the  place  to  travel  to  for 
their  wedding  and  guest  ranch 
honeymoon. 

“We  love  the  horseback  rid- 
ing, and  we  like  Arizona,”  the  bride 
said.  “We  love  the  Western  movies 
and  things  like  that.  So  we  wanted 
to  come  to  this  place.  And  here  we 
got  married.” 

Horseback  riding  is  the  main 
way  that  guests  at  dude  ranches  try 
to  capture  the  Western  experience. 
Tanque  Verde’s  head  wrangler,  Mel 
Becker,  said  most  of  the  people  who 
take  the  horseback  rides  are  begin- 
ners. 

“For  most  people,  it’s  the 
first  time.  Either  that  or  they’re  real 
raw,  inexperienced  people,”  he 
said. 

To  help  these  “greenhorns,” 
most  guest  ranches  and  farms  offer 
riding  lessons  for  beginning  and  in- 
termediate riders.  Written  riding  in- 
structions are  sometimes  even  trans- 
lated into  French,  Italian,  German 
and  several  other  languages.  For 
those  with  confidence  in  their  abil- 
ity, trail  rides  are  organized  that  last 
from  a few  hours  to  a few  days. 

“There’s  a lot  of  happy  peo- 
ple and  sore  rear  ends,”  Becker 
said. 

A Norwegian  girl  who  lives 
in  England  said  the  main  reason  she 
comes  to  guest  ranches  when  travel- 
ing in  the  United  States  is  because  of 
horseback  riding.  Her  father  is  a 


jockey  and  she  has  her  own  horse. 

“That’s  what  I like  about 
these  places.  I can’t  stay  away  from 
horses  for  very  long.  I have  to  go 
somewhere  where  there  are  horses,” 
she  said. 

Horseback  riding,  of  course, 
isn’t  the  only  reason  vacationers 
choose  guest  ranches  or  farms. 

“You  get  all  your  meals  in 
one  place.  You  don’t  have  to  make 
any  decisions  about  where  to  go  to 
eat.  Everything  is  in  one  spot.  It’s  a 
relaxing  situation,”  said  a woman 
from  Phoenix. 

Her  family  has  stayed  at 
guest  ranches  in  Colorado  and  Ariz- 
ona. At  many  ranches  and  farms, 
meals  and  many  activities  are  in- 
cluded in  the  price  you  pay.  Meals 
may  be  served  in  a dining  room,  in 
box  lunches  on  trail  rides,  out  of  a 
real  chuck  wagon  or  at  an  elaborate 
barbecue  on  a clear  evening. 

“The  activity  is  unbeliev- 
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Clockwise  from  left:  Perhaps  the  biggest  draw  of  any  dude 
ranch  is  horseback  riding.  Classes  are  offered  for  novices 
and  more  experienced  riders.  You  can  ride  trails  at  dawn;  go 
to  a remote  spot  for  breakfast;  or  take  an  evening’s  ride  into 
the  sunset  like  a scene  right  out  of  your  favorite  Western 
movie.  • Western  wear  is  often  worn.  Three-piece  suits  don’t 
mix  well  with  trail  dust.  • Most  dude  ranches  offer  a variety  of 
activities.  Lawn  croquet  is  one  of  many  ways  to  pass  the  hot 
siesta  hours.  • Steaks  sizzling  over  a smoking  mesquite  fire, 
plates  overflowing  with  ranch  beans  and  salad.  It’s  a picnic 
Western  style.  • Some  ranches  even  offer  swimming  pools, 
saunas  and  jaccuzis  for  their  guests. 
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able,”  her  husband  added.  ‘‘The 
dude  ranch  is  so  easy  for  a lot  of 
people  because  all  the  events  are 
scheduled.”  He  said  there’s  plenty  a 
guest  can  do  alone,  also.  ‘‘The  thing 
about  a dude  ranch  is  two  days  in  a 
dude  ranch  are  worth  a week  any- 
place else.  You  absolutely  blow 
away  the  tension. 

‘‘Many  gals  come  here  and 
they  just  enjoy  the  fact  that  the  fam- 
ily can  get  away  for  a ride,  and 
Mother  can  just  take  it  easy  in  the 
morning  and  read  a good  book,”  he 
said.  “Then  she  can  have  a good 
lunch  and  play  tennis  in  the  after- 
noon.” 

Their  12-year-old  son  ex- 
plained how  he  gets  the  most  out  of 
the  activities  at  the  ranch.  “At  seven 
o’clock,  I started  this  morning,  and 
I didn’t  stop  until  five.  At  seven 
o’clock  I went  on  a ride.  I was  back 
at  eight  and  had  breakfast.  I played 
tennis.  Then  I played  pool,  and  then 
we  went  swimming.  Then  I ate  lunch. 
Then  Dad  taught  me  how  to  play 
pool  better.  Then  I played  three 
games  of  pool  and  some  more  ten- 
nis. 

“After  that  I took  about  an 
hour’s  swim.  Then  I played  another 
game  of  tennis  with  a lady  who  was 
as  old  as  Mom.” 

The  “old  lady”  was  a nurse 
from  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  who’s  in  her 
late  20s  or  early  30s.  “I  like  the  ac- 
tivity,” she  said  about  guest  ranches. 
“People  are  really  friendly,  and  it’s 
just  a relaxed  way  to  have  fun.  The 
riding’s  fantastic,  riding  up  into  the 
mountains  and  out  into  the  desert. 
It’s  real  enjoyable.  You  have  the 
mountains  and  the  cacti.  It’s  inter- 
esting. It’s  a different  life-style.  We 
really  don’t  have  much  of  this  West- 
ern flavor  in  St.  Louis.” 

Those  who  go  to  guest  ranches 
and  farms  may  be  from  just  about 
anywhere.  At  Tanque  Verde,  for  in- 
stance, guests  came  from  37  states 
and  13  foreign  countries  last  year. 
About  44  percent  of  the  guests  came 
from  the  states  of  Illinois,  New 
York  and  California  — most  of 
these  from  cities  such  as  Chicago, 
New  York  City  and  Los  Angeles. 
Germany  ranks  fourth  on  the  list  of 
hometowns  of  guests,  and  England 
ranks  sixth,  just  under  the  state  of 


Michigan. 

Income  or  social  standing  no 
longer  seem  to  make  much  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  who  vacations  at 
guest  ranches  and  farms.  This  was 
not  so  in  the  days  when  presidents 
Teddy  Roosevelt  and  Grover  Cleve- 
land frequented  the  rough-and- 
ready  and  not  so  rough-and-ready 
ranches  of  the  West. 

“We  have  a great  mix  of  peo- 
ple who  come  to  a guest  ranch.  Not 
just  the  wealthy,”  Cote  said.  “In 
the  old  days,  when  guest  ranches 
were  started,  it  was  really  a very 
wealthy  clientel.  It  was  people  com- 
ing out  of  the  East.  And  they  want- 
ed horseback  riding,  and  they  liked 
that  sort  of  thing. 

Today,  our  clientel  is  not 


What  good  is  a stay  at  a dude  ranch,  if 
you  can’t  spend  most  of  your  time  on 
horseback? 


necessarily  monied.  You  don’t  have 
to  have  a lot  of  money  in  order  to 
like  guest  ranches.  They  were 
fashionable  in  the  ’30s  and  ’40s.  To- 
day, it’s  not  the  fashion  that’s  at- 
tracting people.  It’s  the  activity.  It’s 
the  low-key  way  of  life.” 

Chances  are,  if  you  can  af- 
ford a vacation,  you  can  probably 
afford  a stay  at  a guest  ranch.  The 
secret  is  to  set  a budget,  find  out  as 
much  as  you  can  about  several  guest 
ranches  and  farms  (including  costs), 
and  make  plans  that  stay  within 
your  budget. 

The  cost  per  day  at  Tanque 
Verde,  for  example,  including  lodg- 
ing, meals  and  all  activities,  is  $79  to 
$1 15  for  a single  and  $99  to  $140  for 
a double  in  season  (January  through 
April).  Off  season  (May  through 


December)  the  cost  is  $69  to  $99  for 
a single  and  $89  to  $120  for  a dou- 
ble. Prices  do  vary  from  place  to 
place.  Some  prices  include  meals 
and  activities  and  others  charge  sep- 
arate fees  for  these. 

Some  have  luxurious  accom- 
modations on  huge  estates,  while 
others  have  simple  rooms  on  rustic 
small  ranches  or  rolling  farms.  This 
is  where  careful  shopping  comes  in. 
Get  what  you  want  for  the  money 
you  have. 

And  remember  that  off-sea- 
son prices  are  usually  lower  than 
those  of  the  busy  tourist  season.  In 
the  Southwest,  for  instance,  the 
busy  season  is  in  the  winter  and  ear- 
ly spring,  and  that’s  when  you’ll 
find  higher  prices.  Irt  many  other 
areas  the  busy  season  is  in  the  sum- 
mer and  early  fall. 

You  don’t  need  to  go  too  far 
West,  by  the  way,  to  get  the  country 
experience.  There  are  guest  ranches 
and  farms  in  just  about  every  state. 
Although  ranches  are  usually 
thought  of  as  large  expanses  for 
grazing  livestock  and  farms  as 
smaller  holdings  for  growing  crops, 
these  definitions  don’t  always  hold 
true.  Many  guest  farms  offer  horse- 
back riding,  hiking,  tennis,  swim- 
ming and  other  activities.  Other 
guest  ranches  and  farms  offer 
simpler  fare:  everything  from  learn- 
ing to  milk  cows  and  gather  eggs  to 
sitting  on  a covered  porch  watching 
the  sun  come  up,  the  swallows 
swoop  and  the  creek  run  by. 

You  can  find  information  on 
guest  ranches  and  guest  farms  from 
a travel  agent  or  from  a guidebook 
in  a post  or  community  library.  An 
example  of  a guidebook  is  “Coun- 
try Vacations  USA”  published  by 
Farm  and  Ranch  Vacations,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  City. 

After  you  pick  out  a few 
places  that  interest  you,  write  to 
confirm  prices  and  get  additional  in- 
formation. When  you  select  the 
place  you  want  to  visit,  you  may 
need  to  send  a deposit  to  hold  the 
reservation. 

When  all  is  done  and  your 
leave  time  rolls  around,  lasso  your 
family  or  traveling  partner  and  join 
all  those  other  dudes  on  the  dusty 
trail.  □ 
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WOUNDED, 

But  the  Medics  are  there 

Sp5  Bill  Branley 


Sp5  Craig  Olson 


One  of  the  medic’s  many  duties  is  to  get  wound- 
ed soldiers  off  the  battlefield,  sometimes  by  heli- 
copter, above  right.  During  exercises,  above  and 
below,  medics  rehearse  other  methods. 


Sp5  Craig  Olson 


You  know  you’re  in  the  right  place.  Even  though 
the  canvas  walls  are  covered  with  a thick  netting 
of  camouflage,  a small,  white  flag  bearing  a red 
cross  marks  this  tent  as  the  battalion  aid  station. 

It’s  not  the  most  modern  clinic  you’ve  ever 
checked  into.  There  is  no  music  in  the  waiting  room 
(what  waiting  room?),  and  the  receptionist  wears  com- 
bat boots  and  a steel  helmet. 

Inside,  the  “doc”  tells  you  to  have  a seat  on  a cot 
as  he  swings  a 100-watt  light  bulb  in  your  direction.  He 
then  rummages  through  a wooden  chest  crammed  with 
ointments,  aspirin  and  bandages.  He  takes  care  of  your 
ailment  and  sends  you  back  to  duty. 

During  training,  medics  at  a battalion  aid  station 
see  a daily  procession  of  bug  bites,  rashes,  sprains, 
stomach  aches  and  sore  feet.  But  the  wartime  mission 
they’re  preparing  for  is  far  more  serious. 

“Battalion  aid  stations  can  be  critical,”  said  SFC 
William  Butler,  a medical  platoon  sergeant  in  the  25th 
Infantry  Division.  “This  is  the  first  line  in  medical  treat- 
ment a wounded  soldier  would  receive,  aside  from  the 
medic  who  tends  to  him  on  the  battlefield. 

“The  importance  of  the  aid  station,”  Butler  con- 
tinued, “is  the  knowledge  and  equipment  that  are  here. 
A line  medic  has  only  an  aid  bag.” 

Butler’s  medical  platoon  is  part  of  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, 27th  Infantry,  25th  Infantry  Division,  based  at 
Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii. 

When  the  battalion  went  on  a recent  field  train- 
ing exercise,  the  medical  platoon,  as  usual,  set  up  a bat- 
talion aid  station. 

Most  of  the  platoon’s  members  are  enlisted  med- 
ical soldiers,  commonly  referred  to  as  “line  medics.” 
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the  Medics  are  there 


The  platoon  also  has  a physician’s  assistant,  a warrant 
officer  who  has  many  of  the  skills  and  responsibilities  of 
a full-fledged  doctor. 

“The  soldiers  in  the  battalion  generally  call  all  of 
us  ‘doc’,”  Butler  added. 

In  a combat  zone,  the  aid  station  would  be  in  a 
central  location.  The  medics  would  use  the  platoon’s 
three  ambulances  to  run  a type  of  front-line  ambulance 
service. 

“Basically,”  Butler  said,  “the  medics  would  go 
out  and  get  the  wounded  soldiers.  Our  job  then  would 
be  to  evacuate  them  to  the  rear  as  fast  as  possible,  either 
by  ambulance  or  helicopter.” 

What  makes  the  battalion  aid  station  important, 
however,  is  the  type  of  care  patients  receive  before  they 
move  on  to  the  rear. 

“We  try  to  stabilize  a wounded  soldier’s  condi- 
tion,” Butler  said.  “If  we  can  do  that,  he  has  a 90  per- 
cent greater  chance  of  survival.” 

The  aid  station  is  not  designed  to  be  a treatment 
facility,  or  a place  to  hold  patients  for  any  length  of 
time.  But  the  physician’s  assistant  has  the  equipment  to 
perform  some  emergency  measures  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. 

CW02  Michael  Schmid,  physician’s  assistant  in 
the  1st  Bn.,  27th  Inf.,  said  that  the  aid  station  could,  in 
an  emergency,  do  such  things  as  amputate  a limb  if  it  is 
partially  lost. 

“We  could  also  put  in  chest  tubes  for  a collapsed 
lung,  stabilize  a heart  attack  patient  or  splint  broken 
bones.  Whatever  the  injury,  the  key  is  to  stabilize  the 
patient  until  we  can  get  him  to  more  permanent  facili- 
ties,” he  said. 

Schmid  said  that  if  many  patients  arrived  at  the 
same  time,  they  would  be  evacuated  according  to  type 
of  injury. 

“There  are  some  types  of  wounds  that  can’t 
wait,”  he  explained.  “Others  may  be  extremely  painful, 
but  are  less  urgent.  In  any  case,  there  wouldn’t  be  more 
than  a 10  or  15  minute  wait  to  be  evacuated.” 

In  many  instances,  the  line  medic  who  tends  to  a 
wounded  soldier  on  the  battlefield  will  arrange  to  have 
the  soldier  evacuated  directly  to  a hospital,  without 
stopping  at  a battalion  aid  station. 

Butler,  who  was  a line  medic  in  Vietnam,  said, 
“The  air  support  we  had  was  so  good  that  we  could  get 
a patient  anywhere  in  minutes.” 

In  such  cases,  the  medic  applies  first  aid  and  then 
tells  the  air  crew,  through  the  radio  operator,  what  spe- 
cial equipment  might  be  needed  to  evacuate  the  wound- 
ed soldier. 

When  the  helicopter  arrives,  the  medic  who  takes 
charge  of  the  patient  continues  to  treat  him  until  the  air- 
craft arrives  at  a hospital. 

Butler  is  quick  to  point  out  that  the  line  medics 
who  do  the  footwork  for  the  aid  station  have  to  know  as 
much  about  surviving  on  the  battlefield  as  they  do  about 


medicine. 

“This  is  where  basic  training  skills  come  in 
handy,”  Butler  said. 

Sp4  Douglas  Holler,  one  of  the  line  medics  in 
Butler’s  platoon,  said  that  being  assigned  to  an  infantry 
unit  has  been  “quite  an  experience.” 

“I  was  assigned  to  an  Army  hospital  before 
this,”  Holler  said.  “Medically,  they  are  two  totally  dif- 
ferent worlds. 

“I  think  that  in  a line  unit  you  need  to  know 
more  about  medicine.  You’re  the  first  person  to  see  the 
wounded  soldier,  and  your  actions  can  mean  a lot.” 

Holler’s  many  duties  include  driving  the  ambu- 
lance. The  vehicle,  called  a gamma  goat,  is  designed  for 
rough  terrain.  It’s  equipped  with  litters,  a leg  splint, 
respirator  and  an  aid  bag,  plus  Holler’s  protective  mask 
and  rifle.  There  are  also  tools  and  blankets. 

“Normally,  I would  have  a co-driver,  and  maybe 
a physician’s  assistant,  if  I were  carrying  a patient  w ith  a 
serious  injury.”  Holler  said. 

Even  though  he’s  crossing  rough  terrain,  he  has 
to  drive  smoothly  to  avoid  jarring  the  patient. 

Holler  added  that  he  thought  all  Army  medics 
should  spend  some  time  in  the  field. 

“If  something  happens  out  here,”  he  said,  “you 
have  to  use  all  of  your  medical  skills.  I also  have  a better 
idea  of  how  the  Army  operates  in  the  field.” 

Although  the  aid  station’s  wartime  mission  is  a 
critical  one,  Schmid  describes  its  peacetime  duties  as 
“routine  sick  calls  for  twisted  ankles  and  bug  bites.” 

“Sometimes  we  get  more  serious  injuries,” 
Schmid  said,  “because  the  soldiers  are  using  simulators 
and  operating  in  steep  terrain.  Also,  centipede  bites  can 
be  pretty  serious.” 

The  centipede,  which  is  common  in  Hawaii,  has 
a pair  of  poisonous  fangs  that  make  painful  bites  in  the 
necks  of  sleeping  GIs. 

“Some  guys  get  bit  tw'o  or  three  times  a night,” 
Schmid  said. 

Schmid  said  that  the  aid  station  is  tested  fre- 
quently during  training  exercises. 

“It  happens  without  warning,”  he  said.  “We 
have  to  react  as  though  it  were  a real  emergency.” 

Back  in  garrison,  the  aid  station  runs  an  on-post 
version  of  a battalion  aid  station.  It  handles  daily  sick 
calls  and  maintains  the  battalion’s  health  and  shot  rec- 
ords. 

“We  would  always  have  the  job  of  maintaining 
records.  During  training,  how'ever,  we  don’t  bring  rec- 
ords to  the  field.  If  necessary,  we’ll  add  something  to  a 
soldier’s  record  when  we  get  back  to  garrison,”  Butler 
said. 

The  combat  battalion  medics  may  be  all  but  for- 
gotten during  peacetime,  since  a modern  hospital  is  usu- 
ally not  too  far  away. 

But  when  fighting  breaks  out,  an  aid  bag  and  a 
red  cross  may  be  welcome  sights  to  an  ailing  soldier.  □ 
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One  Hump  or  Two? 


SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


To  most  of  the  legislators  this 
was  just  another  amendment 
to  the  military  appropria- 
tions bill.  It  drew  little  debate 
or  discussion.  But  this  simple 
amendment  marked  the  beginning 
of  one  of  the  Army’s  least  known 
experiments  in  transportation  — 
the  Camel  Corps. 

Probably  the  first  time  the 
camel  was  seriously  discussed  for 
use  by  the  U.S.  Army  was  during 
the  Second  Seminole  War.  Capt. 
George  Crosman  asked  the  War  De- 
partment in  1837  about  using  the 
camel  in  the  American  West.  He 
saw  the  camel  as  the  answer  to  the 
problem  of  traveling  long  distances 
without  adequate  water  for  horses 
and  mules.  His  idea  fell  on  deaf 
ears. 


Following  the  Mexican  War, 
the  United  States  sent  a survey  team 
to  map  out  its  newly  acquired  terri- 
tory. This  area  extended  from  the 
Rio  Grande  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

The  head  of  the  Joint  Bound- 
ary Commission,  John  Barlett,  pub- 
lished a report  in  1854  after  the  ex- 
pedition. Barlett  reported  that  the 
camel  would  be  ideally  suited  for  the 
terrain  of  the  American  Southwest. 

Crosman  had  remained  inter- 
ested in  the  camel.  Following  the 
Mexican  War,  he  was  promoted  to 
major  and  transferred  to  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  There,  he  became  friends 
with  another  newly  arrived  major, 
Henry  Wayne. 

Wayne,  too,  became  a camel 
enthusiast.  He  and  Crosman  saw  the 
camel  as  a cavalry  mount  and  pack 


THIR  TY-  THIRD  CONGRESS, 
SECOND  SESSION,  CHAP.  169, 
SEC.  4:  And  it  be  further  en- 
acted, that  the  sum  of  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  be,  and  the  same  here- 
by, appropriated,  to  be  expended 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  the  purchase  of  camels 
and  the  importation  of  dromedar- 
ies, to  be  employed  for  military  pur- 
poses. 

Approved  March  3,  1855 


animal.  Wayne  took  over  where 
Crosman  had  left  off.  He  took  the 
idea  of  importing  the  camels  to 
many  congressmen,  hoping  to  gain 
their  support.  No  one  would  listen 
to  him.  However,  one  senator  did 
listen.  Senator  Jefferson  Davis, 
from  Mississippi,  became  an  avid 
supporter  of  the  camel  experiment. 

In  1852,  Franklin  Pierce  was 
elected  president.  He  asked  Jeffer- 
son Davis  to  be  the  secretary  of  war. 
Davis  was  then  in  a position  to  pro- 
mote the  camel  experiment. 

Davis  petitioned  Congress 
for  funds  to  import  camels  and  han- 
dlers to  conduct  an  experiment. 
Each  year  he  was  turned  down,  until 
1855.  Then,  his  persistence  finally 
paid  off. 

Once  funds  were  approved, 
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Davis  lost  little  time  getting  the  ball 
rolling.  He  turned  to  Maj.  Wayne, 
who  was  an  Army  quartermaster, 
for  help.  Davis  instructed  Wayne 
and  Navy  Lt.  D.D.  Porter  to  go  to 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean  to 
learn  about  various  experiments  in 
the  use  of  the  camel  in  Africa  and 
■ he  Middle  East.  Porter  was  well 
qualified  for  the  job.  Besides  being 
a camel  enthusiast,  he  had  sailed  the 
Mediterranean  for  more  than  four 
years.  He  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  ports  that  the  camels  would  need 
to  be  shipped  from. 

Wayne  traveled  ahead  to 
England  and  France,  while  Porter 
readied  the  ship,  named  “Supply,” 
in  New  York.  The  two  linked  up  in 
La  Spezzia,  Italy.  From  there 
Wayne  and  Porter  set  sail  for  Tunis. 
Upon  docking  there,  they  were  join- 
ed by  Gwinn  Harris  Heap,  who  was 
Porter’s  brother-in-law.  Wayne 
hired  Heap  as  a translator  and  artist 
for  the  expedition. 

In  Tunis,  Wayne  bought  the 
first  camels.  The  Pasha  (or  prince) 
of  Tunis,  having  heard  of  the  pur- 
chase, gave  Wayne  some  camels 
from  his  own  herd. 

They  next  went  to  Alexan- 
dria, Egypt,  to  buy  other  camels. 
They  bought  five  camels  and  were 
given  six  more  by  the  viceroy,  or 
governor.  Wayne  also  hired  three 
handlers.  He  sold  some  of  the  cam- 
els that  were  diseased. 

They  set  sail  for  Smyrna, 
Turkey,  with  10  camels  aboard. 
Heap  had  gone  ahead  of  the  others 
to  buy  camels  before  they  arrived  in 
port.  By  the  time  they  arrived,  he 
had  bought  21  camels  of  various 
breeds,  and  pack  saddles  and  blan- 
kets for  the  animals.  He  also  hired 
two  more  camel  handlers  to  go  back 
to  the  states.  Before  they  sailed  in 
February  1856,  Wayne  bought  one 
more  camel,  and  one  of  the  females 
gave  birth. 

There  were  34  camels  aboard 
the  “Supply”  when  she  dropped  an- 
chor off  the  Texas  coastline  on 
April  29,  1856.  But,  due  to  rough 
seas,  they  were  unable  to  unload  any 
of  the  camels. 

The  “Supply”  traveled  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
where  the  seas  were  calmer.  Here 
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they  were  able  to  unload  the  camels 
onto  a schooner  for  the  trip  back  to 
Texas.  On  May  14,  1856,  all  of  the 
camels  were  finally  off-loaded  at  In- 
dianola,  Texas. 

Because  the  Navy  had  sup- 
plied the  ship,  Wayne  had  used  less 
money  than  expected  to  buy  the 
camels.  So  Davis  immediately  asked 
Wayne  and  the  others  to  return  to 
the  Middle  East  for  more  camels. 
But  Wayne  decided  to  stay  with  the 
camels  already  in  Texas.  He  sug- 
gested that  Heap  be  sent  instead. 
Davis  agreed,  and  Heap  and  Porter 
sailed  from  New  York  in  July  1856. 

The  arrival  of  the  camels  in 
Indianola  caused  a great  deal  of 
confusion.  The  camels  gave  off  a 
strange  offensive  odor,  but  Wayne 
and  the  others  had  evidently  grown 
accustomed  to  it.  But  the  Texas  live- 
stock hadn’t. 

Horses  and  mules  bolted 
whenever  the  camels  drew  near. 
Teams  upset  their  wagons  and  buck- 
ed off  their  riders.  Only  draft  oxen 
ignored  the  stench.  Finally,  Wayne 
had  to  send  a rider  out  in  advance  to 
warn  of  the  approaching  camels. 

By  June  1856,  Wayne  had 
driven  the  camels  from  Indianola  to 
San  Antonio.  There  he  planned  to 
locate  the  new  Camel  Corps.  He 
eventually  chose  an  alternate  sight, 
though,  60  miles  from  San  Antonio, 
called  Camp  Verde. 

Built  in  1855,  Camp  Verde 
offered  all  of  the  necessary  water 
and  grazing  land  that  Wayne  was 
looking  for.  Barracks  and  stables 
were  located  nearby  and  soldiers 
and  civilian  craftsmen  were  avail- 
able to  help  build  the  camels’  corral. 
The  camels  were  moved  to  Camp 
Verde  on  Aug.  27,  1856. 

The  very  next  day  Wayne  be- 
gan to  test  the  animals.  He  sent  a 
party  with  three  camels  to  San  An- 
tonio for  oats.  He  wrote  Jefferson 
Davis,  “The  camels  could  . . . have 
gone  down  leisurely  in  two  days,  but 
governed  in  their  movements  by  the 


wagons,  they  went  down  in  three.” 

He  also  reported  that  each  camel 
averaged  carrying  608  pounds  of 
oats. 

Wayne  concluded  from  this 
and  other  tests  over  the  next  few 
days:  “From  this  trial,  it  w ill  be  seen 
that  the  six  camels  transported  over 
the  same  ground  and  distance  the 
same  weight  as  that  of  tw'o  six-mule 
wagons  and  gained  on  them  42.5 
hours.  Where  the  roads  limit  materi- 
ally the  loads  placed  on  the  wagons, 
and  where  the  general  want  of  water 
throughout  regulates  the  day’s  jour- 
ney of  mules,  six  camels  will  accom- 
plish as  much  as  the  tw-o  six-mule 
teams,  and  in  less  time,  and  at  much 
less  expense.  ...” 

Following  this'initial  success, 
Wayne  drove  ahead  with  the  experi- 
ment. On  Oct.  1 he  sent  12  camels  to 
San  Antonio  for  another  load  of 
grain. 

Along  the  way,  the  caravan 
became  lost.  They  eventually  found 
their  way,  though,  and  reached  San 
Antonio  in  two  days. 

For  the  return  trip,  each 
camel  was  loaded  with  more  than 
300  pounds.  It  started  raining  soon 
after  the  caravan  hit  the  trail.  The 
roads  were  a muddy  quagmire,  im- 
passable for  wagons.  But  the  camels 
pulled  through,  managing  to  carry 
3,800  pounds  of  grain  back  to  Camp 
Verde  in  two  days. 

While  Wayne  was  busy 
working  with  the  camels  in  Texas, 
Heap  and  Porter  were  hard  at  work 
in  the  Mediterranean.  By  mid-Octo- 
ber, Heap  had  purchased  44  camels. 

Three  camels  died  on  the  re- 
turn trip.  The  remaining  41  arrived 
in  Texas  on  Feb.  10,  1857.  They 
were  the  last  camels  to  be  imported 
by  the  Army. 

In  November  1856,  James 
Buchanan  was  elected  president. 
Buchanan  selected  John  B.  Floyd  as 
the  secretary  of  war.  Jefferson 
Davis  was  on  the  way  out. 

Wayne  probably  saw  the 
writing  on  the  wall  with  Buchanan’s 
election.  In  December  1856,  Wayne 
wrote  Davis  with  his  recommenda- 
tions and  findings  on  the  camels, 
along  with  his  request  for  a transfer. 

Davis  ordered  Wayne  to  t 
Washington  to  personally  present 
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The  Department  of  War  allocated  $30, 000 
of  its  fiscal  1856  budget  for  the  purchase  of 
camels.  Now  that  doesn't  sound  like  too 
much  money  today,  when  tanks  cost  more 
than  $1  million  apiece.  But  try  putting  these 
figures  into  perspective. 

According  to  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  records,  the  actual  total 
outlay  for  the  armed  forces  in  fiscal  1856 
was  a little  more  than  $31  million.  The  total 
outlay  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 


fiscal  1980,  totaled  more  than  $132,840 
million. 

The  $30,000  for  the  camels 
amounted  to  about  0.1  percent  of  the  De- 
partment of  War  appropriations.  If  that 
percentage  stayed  the  same  with  the  1980 
DoD  budget,  the  camel's  allocation  today 
would  amount  to  almost  $133  million.  That 
equals  about  60  M-l  Abrams  tanks  or  35 
Black  Hawk  helicopters.  Now  that's  a lot  of 
money,  and  a lot  for  a herd  of  camels. 
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his  report.  In  his  report,  he  noted 
that  of  the  original  34  camels  that 
had  arrived  in  the  U.S.,  five  had 
died.  But  he  believed  the  camels 
could  be  successfully  imported  and 
bred  in  the  United  States.  He  also 
believed  that  the  camels  could  be 
used  profitably  by  both  the  Army 
and  civilians  for  transportation. 

One  of  the  major  problems 
with  the  camels,  though,  went  unno- 
ticed by  Wayne.  Soldiers  assigned  to 
use  the  camels  hated  them.  Igno- 
rance of  the  strange  ways  and  habits 
of  the  camels  helped  to  fuel  their 
hate.  The  soldiers  were  often  cruel 
to  the  camels,  and  the  camels,  in 
turn,  fought  back  in  self-defense. 

As  it  turned  out,  Secretary  of 
the  Army  Floyd  was  also  enthusias- 
tic about  the  camel  experiment. 
During  the  early  part  of  1857,  Con- 
gress wanted  to  build  a new  road  to 
supply  the  posts  from  Fort  De- 
fiance, N.M.,  to  the  Colorado 


River.  Floyd  combined  the  survey 
party  with  the  Camel  Corps.  He 
turned  to  Edward  Fitzgerald  Beale 
to  lead  the  expedition. 

Beale  was  eager  to  start  the 
journey.  He  left  Camp  Verde  on 
June  25  and  traveled  along  the 
Lower  Road  toward  El  Paso  and 
Fort  Bliss.  The  caravan  consisted  of 
25  camels  along  with  several  wagons 
with  mule  teams  and  horses.  Each 
camel  was  loaded  with  nearly  600 
pounds  of  cargo. 

In  early  July,  West  Texas  re- 
ceived rain  almost  daily.  The  rain 
made  it  hard  for  the  wagon  teams, 
but  the  camels  drove  on,  seemingly 
unhindered  by  the  rain  and  muddy 
roads. 

Beale  noted  that  the  camels 
thrived  on  the  tough  mesquite  bush- 
es of  this  arid  country.  The  camels 
all  but  ignored  any  grass  present. 

The  main  problem  with  the 
camels  was  in  packing  them.  Few 


soldiers  knew  how  to  load  them  with 
their  strange  saddles.  The  beasts 
suffered  for  it.  Loads  would  slip 
and  rub  the  camels,  making  them 
unable  to  continue  with  their  loads. 
But  after  a few  days  rest,  they  were 
able  to  continue  with  their  burdens. 

By  mid- July,  Beale  grew  more 
enthusiastic  about  the  camels.  They 
not  only  kept  up  with  the  wagons, 
but  in  rough  terrain  could  easily 
outdistance  them.  The  roadway  was 
either  muddy  and  impassable,  or 
baked  hard  by  the  sun  and  covered 
with  rough  gravel.  The  camels  trav- 
eled on  either  surface  with  ease. 

By  Aug.  24,  the  caravan  was 
near  Fort  Defiance  and  the  crew  had 
begun  surveying  a new  wagon  trail. 
On  Oct.  17,  they  crossed  the  Col- 
orado River,  near  Needles,  Calif. 

The  camels  crossed  the  river, 
swimming  in  small  groups,  with  lit- 
tle trouble.  This  did  not  hold  true 
for  the  other  stock.  Twelve  of  the 
animals  drowned  in  the  swift  cur- 
rents. Beale  deemed  the  trip  a suc- 
cess and  sent  a glowing  report  of  the 
camels’  performance  to  Floyd. 

The  caravan  made  its  way 
from  the  Colorado  to  Fort  Tejon, 
near  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  to  com- 
plete their  journey.  They  arrived 
there  Nov.  9,  1857.  Although 

Beale’s  expedition  was  successful, 
trouble  was  brewing  with  the  re- 
maining camels  and  their  handlers 
in  Texas. 

The  commander  at  Camp 
Verde  had  no  funds  to  pay  the  han- 
dlers after  Wayne  left,  and  had  a 
number  of  outstanding  bills  for 
completed  construction  projects. 
The  commander  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Texas,  Maj.  Gen.  David  Twiggs, 
had  little  use  for  the  camel.  He 
disliked  the  idea  from  the  start  and 
wanted  no  part  in  the  matter. 

By  this  time,  few  people  in 
Texas  wanted  the  camels,  much  less 
knew  what  to  do  with  them.  The 
Army  commanders  were  all  trying 
to  rid  themselves  of  the  burden.  All 
the  while,  the  camels  thrived  and 
multiplied  at  Camp  Verde. 

Floyd  still  favored  the  mili- 
tary use  of  the  camels.  He  even  re- 
quested funding  to  import  an  addi- 
tional 1,000  camels.  He  saw  the 
camel  as  a great  value  to  the  cavalry, 
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in  particular,  for  the  use  against  the 
Plains  Indians. 

But  little  was  done  with  the 
camels  during  the  next  few  years. 
They  made  occasional  trips  for  sup- 
plies and  provisions. 

A man  named  S.  A.  Bishop 
was  able  to  secure  a contract  from  | 
the  Army  to  use  the  camels  to  trans- 
port cargo  to  the  various  posts  in 
Southern  California. 

And  Beale  used  the  camels 
while  he  was  surveying  for  the  gov- 
ernment, this  time  for  a railroad  to 
be  built  across  the  plains.  Little  else 
was  done  with  the  animals  and  they 
were  returned  to  Army  control  in 
November  1859. 

In  April  1858,  Twiggs  had 
the  camels  moved  from  Camp  Verde 
to  Alamo  City  in  preparation  for  an 
expedition  to  survey  the  Big  Bend 
area  of  west  Texas. 

Second  Lieutenant  Edward 
Hartz  commanded  the  caravan 
which  included  24  camels  and  nu- 
merous horses  and  mule  teams.  He 
loaded  each  of  the  camels  with  be- 
tween 400  and  600  pounds  of  provi- 
sions. 

The  expedition  made  its  way 
from  Alamo  City  toward  El  Paso, 
via  Camp  Hudson  and  Fort  Davis. 
They  returned  to  Camp  Alamo 
through  Camp  Stockton.  The  expe- 
dition provided  the  camels  with 
another  test  to  show  their  ability  to 
work  long  and  hard  in  the  arid  re- 
gions of  the  West,  with  far  less 
fatigue  and  trouble  than  horses  or 
mules. 

But  by  now  the  nation  and  its 
leaders  were  concerned  with  the  se- 
cession of  the  southern  states  from 
the  Union.  The  country  was  soon  to 
be  embroiled  in  a civil  war.  The 
secretary  of  war  had  little  time  to 
worry  about  the  fate  of  a few  dozen 
camels  scattered  across  Texas  and 
California. 

On  Feb.  28,  1861,  Camp 
Verde,  Texas,  and  its  herd  of  camels 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Confederate 
troops.  The  Confederates  had  even 
less  use  for  the  camels  than  did  the 
Union  troops,  even  though  Jeffer- 
son Davis,  the  president  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  was  the 
original  backer  of  their  use. 

The  Confederates  used  the 
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camels  to  deliver  mail  and  carry  salt 
from  mines  around  San  Antonio. 
Union  troops  returned  to  Texas  at 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War.  The  re- 
maining 66  camels  at  Camp  Verde 
were  once  again  in  Union  hands. 

The  camels  came  under  the 
charge  of  the  quartermaster  at  New 
Orleans,  Col.  E.  G.  Sawtelle.  With 
the  concurrence  of  the  secretary  of 
war,  Sawtelle  auctioned  off  the 
camels  on  March  7,  1866.  The  high- 
est bidder  was  Bethel  Coopwood. 
He  bought  the  herd  for  $31  a head. 

Coopwood  sold  a few  camels 
to  a circus  and  took  the  rest  to  Lare- 
do, Texas,  to  operate  a packing  ser- 
vice between  the  border  and  Mexico 
City. 

Coopwood’s  idea  failed  and 
he  sold  a few  camels  to  a Mexican 
circus  and  to  private  parties.  The 
rest  of  his  herd  was  commandeered 
by  the  Army  when  he  returned  to 
Texas,  because  they  still  wore  the 
Army’s  brand.  Coopwood  didn’t 
put  up  a fight.  He  had  apparently 
lost  interest  in  the  deal. 

The  end  was  also  near  for  the 
camels  scattered  across  California. 
In  September  1863,  all  of  the  gov- 
ernment’s camels  there  were  to  be 
gathered  up  for  auction  at  Benecia 
Barracks,  a post  near  San  Fran- 
cisco. Not  all  of  the  camels  were 
sent  there  for  the  auction.  Only  36 
camels  were  put  up  for  auction  by 
the  Army  in  February  1864. 

Sam  McLaughlin  paid  less 


than  $2,000  for  the  36  camels.  He 
sold  three  of  the  animals  to  a circus 
and  drove  the  rest  to  Nevada,  where 
he  set  up  a freight  line. 

McLaughlin  used  the  camels 
to  carry  freight  to  the  mines  around 
the  Comstock  Lode.  But  the  line 
soon  ended  because  the  camels  caus- 
ed panic  among  the  other  teamsters 
in  the  area.  So  the  herd  was  used  to 
haul  salt  for  use  in  the  processing  of 
silver.  This  ended  when  a new 
source  of  salt  was  discovered  closer 
to  the  mines. 

McLaughlin’s  last  hope  was 
to  drive  the  herd  to  Fort  Yuma, 
Ariz.,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a 
buyer.  Unfortunately,  McLaughlin 
died  before  they  got  there.  The 
drovers,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
with  the  animals,  turned  them  loose 
in  the  desert  around  Fort  Yuma. 

Although  McLaughlin  had 
bought  the  majority  of  the  Army’s 
camels  at  the  auction,  he  did  not  get 
them  all.  The  remainder  of  the 
California  camels  were  sold  to  zoos 
and  circuses.  Edward  Fitzgerald 
Beale  was  able  to  buy  a few. 

Beale  and  S.  A.  Bishop,  with 
whom  he  was  now  a business  part- 
ner, used  the  camels  for  occasional 
runs  for  supplies  and  transporta- 
tion. But  they  mainly  left  the  camels 
to  graze  on  the  land  and  die  a 
natural  death. 

The  remainder  of  the  camels 
were  turned  out  in  the  deserts  and 
hill  country  to  fend  for  themselves, 
once  they  were  no  longer  useful. 

Although  the  camels  had 
proven  themselves  under  the  harsh- 
est of  conditions,  the  experiment 
was  destined  to  fail.  The  basic  cause 
of  the  failure  was  the  ignorance  of 
most  of  the  people  involved  in  the 
experiment. 

The  enthusiasm  of  a small 
group  of  officers  and  civilians  could 
do  little  to  offset  a general  unwill- 
ingness to  change.  The  majority  of 
those  involved  didn’t  want  to  learn 
to  handle  the  camels,  to  learn  their 
strange  habits,  or  adapt  to  any 
change  in  their  routine. 

The  camels  were  soon  forgot- 
ten only  to  become  just  another 
page  in  the  Army’s  transportation 
history  and  to  live  as  a legend  of  the 
Old  West.  □ 
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ESCHEWING 

THE  CHEWING  OUT 


PERFORMANCE 

COUNSELING 
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THE  SERGEANT  WAS  CRYING. 

Something  had  gone  wrong. 

The  company  commander  had  just 
given  him  a classic  chewing  out 
about  tardiness  and  leaving  work 
early.  But  instead  of  saying,  “Yes- 
sir,”  saluting,  doing  an  about  face 
and  moving  out  smartly,  never  to 
err  again,  the  sergeant  began  crying. 

The  company  commander 
sat  dumbfounded.  Through  his 
sobs,  the  sergeant  unfolded  tales 
about  his  wife’s  cheating  on  him 
and  his  son’s  drug  problems. 

This  scenario  may  seem  like 
an  extreme  case,  but  it  is  based  on 
an  actual  case,  which  illustrates 
some  important  points  about  per- 
formance counseling. 

Often,  performance  counsel- 
ing is  equated  to  the  classic  “chew- 
ing out”  session.  The  soldier  or  em- 
ployee is  called  into  the  supervisor’s 
or  leader’s  office.  There,  separated 
by  a desk,  the  two  engage  in  a most- 
ly one-sided  discussion.  The  super- 
visor points  out  the  other’s  shortcomings  and  the 
counselee  promises  to  improve.  Such  sessions  can  have 
good  results.  The  results  are  often  short-lived,  though. 

Today’s  Army  leadership  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  effective  counseling  to  the  overall  mission  of 
the  Army.  In  a letter  to  Army  leaders  which  introduced 
the  new  Officer  Evaluation  Report  System  in  September 
1979,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army  Gen.  E.  C.  Meyer 
wrote,  “We  must  focus  the  attention  of  the  Army  and 
its  officers  on  the  essential  tasks  which  we  need  to  ac- 
complish and  cut  out  the  nonessential.  I know  of  no  bet- 
ter way  to  do  this  than  by  disciplining  the  leadership  to 
relate  individual  performance  objectives  and  expecta- 
tions to  the  performance  objectives  of  the  unit,  and  then 
to  make  both  these  sets  of  objectives  clearly  known  to 
our  subordinates.  Leaders  and  subordinates  need  to  un- 
derstand one  another’s  expectations.” 

Army  Leadership  Monograph  Series  #7  defines 
military  leadership  as  “the  process  of  influencing  hu- 


man behavior  so  as  to  accomplish  the  mission  of  the  or- 
ganization.” The  monograph  points  out  that  counseling 
is  an  important  part  of  that  process.  In  addition,  an  Army 
survey  has  shown  that  leadership  climate,  company  ef- 
fectiveness and  satisfaction  with  the  Army  are  highly  re- 
lated to  unit  motivation,  intent  to  reenlist  and  to  the 
commitment  of  soldiers  to  deploy  and  enter  battle. 

Studies  have  also  shown  that  there  is  a direct  re- 
lation between  counseling  and  self-esteem.  Those  who 
receive  effective  counseling  develop  a better  self-image 
and  perform  better  on  the  job.  They  are  less  likely  to  go 
AWOL  or  do  other  things  to  hurt  themselves  and  the 
people  around  them. 

Counseling  doesn’t  have  to  be  a formal  affair. 
Day-to-day  supervision  is,  in  itself,  a form  of  counsel- 
ing. “Attaboys”  for  jobs  well  done,  guidance  on  re- 
working a project  and  on-the-spot  corrections  are  all 
forms  of  informal  counseling.  Often  problems  can  be 
worked  out  with  a brief  chat  during  a walk  down  the 
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PERFORMANCE  hallway  or  through  the  motor  park.  Some 
COUNSELING  formal  counseling  is  necessary  though. 
When  and  how  often  should  formal  counseling  sessions 
be  held? 

Raters  of  officers  are  required  by  regulation  to 
counsel  the  officer  at  the  beginning  of  each  rating  peri- 
od. During  these  sessions,  they  discuss  the  rated 
officer’s  duties,  goals  and  expected  performance. 

Raters  of  enlisted  people  are  required  to  discuss 
the  evaluations  with  them  at  the  end  of  each  rating  peri- 
od. The  raters  are  also  charged  by  regulation  to  counsel 
soldiers  continuously  throughout  the  rating  period. 

“In  the  absence  of  any  other  plan,  I would  use 
the  civilian  system,”  advised  Bill  Masters,  deputy  direc- 
tor of  the  Organizational  Effectiveness  Office  of  the 
Army  Staff. 

Civil  service  regulations  require  that  a civilian 
employee  be  counseled  at  the  beginning,  middle  and  the 
end  of  the  rating  period.  In  the  first  session,  the  employ- 
ee and  supervisor  are  supposed  to  work  out  an  appraisal 
document.  That  document  lists  all  the  employee’s  major 
tasks  and  the  expected  level  of  performance. 

At  the  midway  point  of  the  rating  period,  the  em- 
ployee and  supervisor  are  required  to  review  the  docu- 
ment. Then  they  should  compare  it  to  the  employee’s 
actual  performance. 

“This  needs  to  be  a positive  discussion,”  Masters 
said.  “You  need  to  consider  things  like  resource 
changes.  The  person  may  have  lost  the  resources  needed 
to  meet  the  objectives.”  At  this  point,  it  might  be 
necessary  to  rework  the  document. 

Formal  counseling  beyond  the  mandatory  ses- 
sions is  sometimes  needed.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
a person’s  work  falls  below  the  standards. 

Counseling  someone  who  is  clearly  failing  at  his 
or  her  job  is  not  easy.  Often  inexperienced  leaders  shy 
away  from  the  task. 

“If  you  do  the  appraisal  document  thing,  the  job 
is  a lot  easier,”  Masters  said.  A carefully  worked  out 
appraisal  document  is  a contract  between  the  worker 
and  the  supervisor.  Using  it  as  a basis  for  the  talk  can  in- 
sure that  the  session  is  held  on  an  adult-to-adult  level, 
rather  than  on  a parent-to-child  level. 

Such  sessions  may  also  be  a little  easier  to  get  in- 
to if  the  counselor  tries  to  stress  the  positive  aspects  of 
the  person’s  performance. 

Before  jumping  into  a counseling  session,  the 
supervisor  needs  to  do  some  planning.  Writing  out 
specifics  about  the  worker’s  performance  and  outlining 
what  needs  to  be  covered  can  help  keep  the  session  on 
track.  Also,  the  counselee  should  be  given  advance 
notice  of  the  session.  Although  it  may  give  the  person 
time  to  make  up  excuses,  it  also  gives  him  time  to  reflect 
on  his  performance  so  he  can  discuss  it  frankly. 

Once  the  session  begins,  it  is  important  to  put  the 
counselee  at  ease.  Inviting  the  counselee  to  sit-down  and 
removing  physical  barriers,  such  as  a desk,  can  help 
remove  communication  barriers. 

“It’s  also  important  to  make  sure  you  have 
enough  time,”  Masters  said.  Just  how  much  time  de- 
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pends  on  how  much  the  counselor  expects  to  cover. 
Many  counselors  advise  limiting  a single  session  to  an 
hour.  “But  you  might  want  to  consider  spending  two 
hours  together,”  Masters  said.  “Whatever  amount  of 
time  you  set  aside,  make  sure  there  are  no  inter- 
ruptions,” he  added.  When  a counselor  allows  a session 
to  be  interrupted,  the  counselee  may  feel  that  his  prob- 
lems are  less  important  than  the  interruptions. 

“Listen!”  Masters  said.  By  listening  to  what  the 
counselee  has  to  say,  the  supervisor  can  often  get  to  the 
root  of  the  problem  quickly.  Then,  offering  guidance  is 
a lot  easier.  In  the  case  of  the  tardy  sergeant,  the  com- 
mander was  able  to  refer  the  sergeant  to  people  who 
could  help  him.  Not  everyone  will  open  up  quite  so 
readily,  though.  Try  to  pick  up  on  non-verbal  com- 
munication or  “body  language,”  which  can  provide 
clues  to  what  the  counselee  is  thinking.  For  example, 
glaring  at  the  counselor  or  pushing  deeper  into  a chair 
may  indicate  hostility.  Rubbing  the  eyes,,  pulling  on  an 
ear  or  wringing  the  hands  may  be  signs  of  frustration. 
Interpreting  body  language  is  difficult,  however. 
Counselors  should  keep  in  mind  that  indicators  are  just 
that.  They  are  not  proof  of  a person’s  feelings. 

Using  open-ended  questions  can  help  get  to  the 
core  of  a problem.  For  example,  asking,  “What  do  you 
like  about  your  job?  — as  opposed  to  the  close-ended, 
“Do  you  like  your  job?”  — forces  the  counselee  to  give 
additional  information. 

Another  useful  technique  is  to  paraphrase  what 
the  counselee  is  saying.  By  rewording  what  was  said,  the 
counselor  can  make  sure  he  understands  what  was 
meant,  as  well  as  what  was  said. 

“Try  to  end  the  session  on  a positive  note,” 
Masters  said.  “Attempt  to  obtain  an  agreement  on  past 
performance.  Then  attempt  to  agree  on  how  it  can  be 
improved.” 

Once  a counseling  session  is  completed,  it’s  a 
good  practice  to  make  a record  of  what  was  discussed. 
Both  the  supervisor  and  the  counselee  should  keep 
copies  of  the  record.  For  the  counselee,  it  can  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  both  strong  and  weak  points  and  can  help 
guide  progress.  For  the  supervisor,  it  can  refresh  the 
memory  when  it’s  time  for  ratings,  promotions  or  dis- 
ciplinary action. 

The  poor  performer  isn’t  the  only  one  who  needs 
counseling.  Another  objective  of  performance  counsel- 
ing is  to  insure  that  good  performance  is  maintained.  “I 
feel  there’s  no  substitute  for  positive  reinforcement,” 
Masters  said.  “Letting  people  know  they’re  doing  a 
good  job  helps  keep  them  on  the  right  track.” 

When  a soldier  knows  that  his  leaders  are  in- 
terested in  him  and  the  job,  it  adds  to  his  self-esteem. 
When  he  feels  good  about  himself  and  sees  his  job  as 
important,  he  is  likely  to  work  harder  and  better. 

Eschewing  the  chewing  out  and  learning  to  coun- 
sel effectively  aren’t  easy.  But  counseling  is  something 
anyone  can  learn  to  do.  Leaders  who  are  interested  in 
helping  their  people  grow  and  keeping  them  around 
might  find  FM  22-101,  Leadership  Counseling,  good 
reading.  □ 
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TIVE  TO  RESE 


Reserve  Components  are  no  different  from  the  Active  Army.  They  require  the  same  discipline  and  pride. 


SP5  Terri  Wiram 


JOINING  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 

“There  are  some  people  who  like  the 
military  full-time  and  there  are  some  who 
don’t.  It’s  like  the  difference  in  cars.  Some  peo- 
ple like  Fords,  some  like  Chevrolets.  That’s 
why  they  make  so  many  different  brands  of 
cars,’’  said  MSgt.  Gary  Kauffman. 

Kauffman  is  a USAR  in-service  recruiter 
(ISR).  He  works  in  the  post  reenlistment  office 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va.  Kauffman  is  one  of  the  many 
ARNG/USAR  recruiters  located  at  most  CON- 
US installations,  as  well  as  in  Europe  and 
Korea.  It’s  their  job  to  tell  you  about  the  re- 
serve components. 

If  you’ve  decided  that  the  full-time 
Army  isn’t  for  you,  Kauffman  and  others  like 
him  can  tell  you  about  the  other  “cars.” 
They’re  called  the  Army  National  Guard  (AR- 
NG)  and  U.S.  Army  Reserve  (USAR). 

“There  are  a lot  of  people  who  ETS  who 
have  a bad  taste  in  their  mouth  when  they  leave 
the  military,”  Kauffman  said.  “I  was  on  re- 
cruiting duty  for  five  years,  so  I’ve  got  pretty 


good  insight  as  to  what  happens  there.  I talked 
to  soldiers  about  two  months  after  they  got 
home.  They  came  back  with  some  of  the  darn- 
dest  stories  you  ever  heard.  They  were  just  not 
interested  whatsoever.  They  didn’t  want  to 
have  any  part  of  it.  The  Army  messed  them  up 
and  all  of  that. 

“But,  I’ve  had  those  same  people  come 
back  in  three  or  four  months  with  a different 
outlook.  I don’t  know  whether  they  grew  up  or 
what  happened,  but  they  decided  that  ‘Maybe 
the  Army  didn’t  treat  me  as  bad  as  I thought  it 
did.’  When  you  get  on  the  other  side,  some- 
times the  grass  isn’t  that  green,  so  they  come 
back.  I’ve  put  a lot  of  them  back  in  units,  both 
active  and  reserve,”  he  said. 

Pamela  Richardson  was  one  person  who 
hadn’t  planned  to  try  the  reserve  components. 
She  got  out  of  the  Air  Force  after  four  years  of 
active  duty. 

“At  the  time  I got  out  of  the  service,  I 
just  wasn’t  interested  in  the  reserves.  I was  go- 
ing to  school  on  the  G.I.  Bill  and  working  part- 
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time.  Even  though  I was  working,  I just  didn’t  have 
enough  money  to  live  like  I wanted,”  Richardson  said. 
‘‘Little  did  I know  that  a month  after  leaving  the  Air 
Force,  I’d  join  the  Army  Reserve.” 

She  is  now  majoring  in  business  administration 
at  Northern  Virginia  Community  College.  She  is  also  a 
staff  sergeant  in  the  USAR’s  310th  Theatre  Army  Area 
Command  (TAACOM),  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

“The  fact  is,  I can  continue  my  military  career,” 
she  said.  “Plus  the  retirement  is  important  to  me,  too.  I 
don’t  want  to  throw  away  the  four  years  I spent  in  the 
service.  I like  the  reserve.  It  gives  me  a sense  of  respon- 
sibility and  accomplishment.  I plan  to  stay  in,”  she 
added. 

As  members  of  the  Guard  and  Army  Reserve, 
Pamela  and  others  like  her  are  an  important  part  of  the 
Army.  Through  their  distinct  missions,  both  the  ARNG 
and  USAR  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  total  army. 

The  Army  National  Guard,  primarily  made  up  of 
combat  units,  provides  about  46  percent  of  the  Army’s 
total  combat  strength.  It  makes  up  about  30  percent  of 
the  Army’s  total  organized  structure. 

Combat  support  and  combat  service  support  for 
the  Army  come  from  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve.  It  pro- 
vides two-thirds  of  the  Army’s  entire  support  structure. 
During  wartime,  the  USAR  mans  activated  units  and 
supports  the  active  Army  with  supplies.  Members  of  the 
USAR  can  be  called  to  active  duty  either  as  units  or  as 
individual  replacements  (as  in  the  case  of  members  of 
the  Individual  Ready  Reserve). 

Soldiers  who  join  the  USAR  become  part  of  the 
Ready  Reserve.  Ready  Reserve  soldiers  usually  fall  into 
one  of  three  groups:  Individual  Ready  Reserve  (IRR), 
the  Selected  Reserve,  or  they  may  serve  as  Individual 
Mobilization  Augmentees  (MOBDES). 


Soldiers  leaving  active  duty  with  fewer  than  six 
years  service  still  have  a reserve  obligation.  Unless  they 
choose  another  reserve  component  option,  they  become 
members  of  the  IRR  until  they  finish  their  six  year  com- 
mitment. Although  IRR  members  don’t  have  to  take 
part  in  drills  and  meetings,  they  may  volunteer  for 
counterpart  training,  service  schools  or  for  support  re- 
quirement tours.  And,  of  course,  they  may  be  ordered 
to  active  duty  when  mobilization  is  ordered  during  a na- 
tional emergency. 

The  Selected  Reserve  are  those  people  and  units 
who  train  and  attend  drills.  They  usually  train  one 
weekend  per  month  and  two  weeks  per  year.  Both  com- 
bat and  combat  support  units  are  scheduled  to  take  part 
in  the  early  part  of  any  call-up. 

The  Selected  Reserve  also  has  mobilization 
augmentees.  These  soldiers,  also  known  as  mobilization 
designees  or  MOBDES,  are  preassigned  and  perform 
on-the-job  training  with  active  Army  units  and  ac- 
tivities. They  would  report  directly  to  these  assignments 
during  mobilization.  MOBDES  perform  a minimum  of 
12  days  of  training  each  year  in  their  mobilization  jobs. 

The  ARNG  is  the  only  component  that  has  a 
state  and  federal  mission.  Units  can  be  called  to  state  ac- 
tive duty  by  the  governor  of  the  state  in  which  they 
serve.  They  may  also  be  called  to  federal  duty  by  the 
president  of  the  United  States. 

The  Guard’s  state  mission  is  to  support  civilian 
authorities  during  disasters  and  disorders.  The  adjutant 
general  for  each  state  supervises  the  Guard. 

The  Guard’s  federal  mission  is  to  provide  the 
Army  with  trained  and  equipped  combat  units  in  time  of 
war. 

The  Guard  usually  trains  one  weekend  per  month 
and  15  days  per  year  to  support  this  dual  mission.  Most 
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of  its  training  is  aimed  toward  its  federal  job;  however, 
emphasis  is  also  placed  on  training  for  its  state  mission. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  Richardson  and 
other  prior  service  people  continue  their  military  careers 
in  the  reserve  components.  Earning  drill  pay,  retirement 
credit  and  military  privileges  while  working  part-time 
are  some  of  those  reasons. 


PAY 

Members  of  the  reserve  components  get  one 
day’s  pay  for  every  four-hour  training  period.  They  also 
get  a day’s  pay  for  each  day  of  active  duty  training. 

A specialist  five  with  more  than  three  years  active 
service  earns  a daily  basic  pay  rate  of  $27.82  or  $1 11.28 


tive  training  points  count  toward  retirement.  Active 
training  points  can  be  earned  through  annual  training, 
attending  military  schools  and  working  as  an  in-service 
recruiter  (ISR). 

Fifteen  points  are  awarded  for  one  year’s  mem- 
bership in  the  reserve  components,  one  point  for  each 
drill  (48  points  possible  per  year).  One  point  is  awarded 
for  each  day  ADT  (15  points  possible  per  year).  Addi- 
tional retirement  points  can  be  earned  through  military 
correspondence  courses  or  special  projects. 

Reserve  component  members  may  retire  after 
completing  20  years  of  satisfactory  service.  The  last 
eight  years  of  qualifying  service  must  be  in  the  RC. 
However,  they  do  not  receive  retirement  benefits  until 


EXAMPLES  OF  OFFICER  DRILL  PAY 
IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


0-2  with  more 
than  3 years 
active  service 
(with  depen- 
dents). 

0-3  with  more 
than  3 years 
active  service 
(with  depen- 
dents). 

Daily  Basic  Pay  Rate 

$ 53.23 

$ 55.61 

Monthly  Drill 
(4  Drill  Period) 

212.92 

222.44 

Annual  Drill  Pay 
(48  Drills) 

2,555.04 

2,669.28 

ADT  Pay  (15  Days) 

798.45 

834.15 

BAQ  During  ADT 

174.00 

195.45 

BAS  During  ADT 

47.19 

47.19 

Annual  Ready  Reserve 

$3,574.68 

$3,746.07 

Income 


EXAMPLES  OF  ENLISTED  DRILL  PAY 
IN  THE  RESERVE  COMPONENTS 


E4  with  more 
than  3 years 
active  service 
(with  depen- 
dents). 

E5  with  more 
than  3 years 
service  (with 
dependents). 

Daily  Basic  Pay  Rate 

$ 25.41 

$ 27.82 

Monthly  Drill  Pay 
(4  Drill  Period) 

101.64 

111.28 

Annual  Drill  Pay  (48  Drills) 

1,219.68 

1,335.36 

ADT  Pay  (15  Days) 

381.15 

417.30 

BAQ  During  ADT 

171.75 

133.95 

Annual  Ready  Reserve 

$1,772.58 

$1,886.61 

Income 


for  four  drills  or  one  weekend  of  training.  By  attending 
all  48  drills  and  15  days  active  duty  training  (ADT)  he 
earns  $1,886.61  for  the  year  (including  BAQ). 

A first  lieutenant  with  more  than  three  years  ac- 
tive service  draws  a daily  basic  pay  of  $53.23  or  $212.92 
for  one  weekend  of  drills.  By  attending  all  drills  and 
ADT  and  including  BAQ,  a first  lieutenant  can  earn 
$3,574.68  in  a year. 

SFC  Michael  Null,  a 10-year  Marine  Corps  vet- 
eran joined  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve  four  years  after  leav- 
ing the  service.  The  reserve  pay  and  retirement  benefits 
were  a big  part  of  what  attracted  him. 

“It’s  a good  part-time  job,”  he  said.  “It  also 
keeps  me  in  touch  with  other  people  in  my  field.” 


RETIREMENT 

Retirement  benefits  are  the  same  for  both  active 
and  reserve  retirees.  The  way  you  get  there  is  a little  dif- 
ferent for  reserve  component  soldiers.  Members  of  the 
ARNG  and  USAR  need  50  inactive  points  per  year  to 
complete  a “satisfactory”  year  for  retirement  purposes. 
However,  no  more  than  60  inactive  training  points 
count  for  retirement.  Unit  training  assemblies  and  mem- 
bership points  count  as  inactive  training  points.  All  ac- 


they  apply  for  them  at  age  60.  The  retirement  pay  is  com- 
puted differently  than  for  active  duty  retirees.  Members 
with  20  years  active  duty  draw  benefits  upon  retirement. 

These  benefits  include:  full  use  of  the  post  ex- 
change (PX)  and  commissary,  medical  care  for  them- 
selves and  their  dependents  on  a space  available  basis, 
space  available  travel  on  military  aircraft  and  use  of 
military  recreation  facilities. 

For  SSgt.  Joan  Screven,  those  were  some  pretty 
important  reasons  for  joining  the  USAR. 

“I  have  12  years  in  the  Army.  I didn’t  want  to 
throw  that  away.  I can  still  use  the  PX  and  commissary. 
It’s  just  like  being  in  the  active  Army,  except  it’s  only 
one  weekend  a month  and  two  weeks  during  the  sum- 
mer. I can  keep  my  rank,  too,”  she  said. 

Prior  service  members  in  grades  El  through  E7 
may  enlist  in  the  USAR  in  the  last  active  grade  they 
held,  if  they  enlist  within  30  months  after  they  leave  the 
active  Army. 

Former  active  Army  personnel,  El  through  E7, 
joining  the  ARNG  retain  their  rank  regardless  of  when 
they  left  active  duty.  However,  if  they  join  the  Guard 
more  than  30  months  after  ETS,  their  date  of  rank  be- 
comes the  date  they  enlist  in  the  Guard. 
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FEDERAL  BENEFITS  FOR  RESERVE  COMPONENT  MEMBERS 

COMPUTING  RETIREMENT 
POINTS  AND  RETIREMENT  PAY 

Benefit 

Inactive  Duty 
Training 
(Drill) 

Active  Duty  for 
Trng  (FTTD) 
Active  Duty  (AD) 

Retired  Reserve 
(Under  Age  60) 

Retired  Re- 
serve (Age  60 
and  Over) 

An  E5  joining  a Ready  Reserve 
unit  after  six  years  of  active  Army  ser- 
vice who  fulfills  minimum  annual  re- 

Pay  and 
Allowances 

Basic  pay  only 

Basic  pay,  BAS, 
BAQ,  special  pay 

No 

Retired  or  re- 
tainer pay 

if  auth 

quirements  will  probably  be  promoted 
to  E8  within  the  remaining  14-year  peri- 
od, according  to  current  Ready  Reserve 
statistics. 

Using  those  statistics,  here’s  how 
that  soldier’s  retirement  points  and  pay 

Exchanges 

Commissary 

Limited  (Max  12 
days  per  year) 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

Retirement 

Points 

1 per  drill  (Max 
60  per  year) 

1 per  day  (Max 
365/366  per  year) 

No 

No 

Space  Avail  CONUS/Hawaii 

Travel  Alaska/Puerto  Rico 

CONUS/Hawaii 
Alaska/Puerto  Rico 

CONUS/Hawaii 
Alaska/Puerto  Rico 

World  Wide 

Off/NCO  Club 

Limited 

Yes 

Limited 

Yes 

would  look. 

Military  Cloth- 
ing Store 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

1 . He  gets  one  point  for  every  day 
(365  points  per  year)  of  active  Army 

Legal  Assistance 

Limited 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

duty  (365  x 6 years  = 2,190  active  duty 

Retention  of 
Commission 
(Officers) 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

points.) 

2.  He  automatically  gets  15  points 
for  each  year  he  satisfactorily  partici- 

Billeting 

If  Available 

Yes 

If  Available 

If  Available 

pates  in  Ready  Reserve  training  and  one 

Military  Postal 
Facilities 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes  (CONUS) 

point  for  each  four-hour  drill  period  (48 
points  per  year).  Those  points  come  to 

Military 

Recreation 

Facilities 

Limited 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

63  inactive  points;  however,  only  60  in- 
active duty  points  per  year  count  toward 
retirement.  He  also  gets  15  points  for 
each  15-day  ADT.  That’s  a minimum  of 

Burial  Flag 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

No  (Unless  VA 
eligible) 

Post/Base 

Facilities 

Limited 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

75  points  per  year  X 14  years  = 1,050 
active  and  inactive  duty  retirement 
points. 

3.  2,190  active  Army  points  + 
1,050  active  and  inactive  reserve  duty 
points  = 3,240. 

4.  Retirement  is  based  on  12, 

Wearing  of 
Uniform 

As  required 

As  required 

On  appropriate 
occasions 

On  appropriate 
occasions 

Official 
Library  Svcs 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Military  Affiliate 
Radio  Service 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Military  Red 
Cross  Assistance 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

30-day  months  (360  days).  Divide  the 
total  number  of  points  (3,240)  by  360 
days  = 9 years  of  equivalent  active  fed- 
eral service. 

5.  Multiply  those  nine  years  by 
.025  (2.5  percent  per  year),  rounding  off 
to  four  decimal  places:  9 x .025  = 

Base/Post 

Theater 

Limited  (Max  48 
days  per  year) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

Military  Burial 
Assist 

No 

Yes 

No 

No 

Military  Death 
Gratuity 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

Military 

Medical/Dental 

Medical  only 
(as  needed) 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

.2250. 

6.  Multiply  the  four-digit  figure 
by  the  monthly  basic  pay  rate  for 
rank/years  in  service.  Based  on  current 

VA  Medical/ 
Dental 

If  injured  in  line 
of  duty 

If  diseased  or 
injured  in  line 
of  duty 

If  eligible  (prior 
svc) 

If  eligible 
(prior  svc) 

CHAMPUS 

No 

Yes  (if  on  AD  or 
FTTD  for 

more  than  30  days) 

No 

Until  age  65 

pay  rates,  the  monthly  basic  pay  rate  for 
a master  sergeant  with  more  than  20 
years  of  service  is  $1,616.40. 

$1,616.40 
X .225 

$ 363.69  per  month  retire- 

SGLI 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes  (Must  pay 
prem) 

No 

Survivor 
Benefit  Plan 

Yes,  with  20  yrs, 
svc.,  if  selected 

Yes,  with  20  yrs. 
svc.,  if  selected 

Yes,  with  20  yrs. 
svc.,  if  selected 

Yes,  with  20  yrs. 
svc.,  if  selected 
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During  drills  and 
annual  training, 
members  of  the 
ARNG  and 
USAR  practice 
military  skills 
and  learn  new 
ones. 
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bat  support  skills,  including  airborne  operations. 

MILITARY  PRIVILEGES 

Reserve  members  on  federal  active  duty  for 
training  earn  many  of  the  same  benefits  as  active  Army 
soldiers.  They  have  full  PX  privileges  as  well  as  access  to 
other  post  facilities.  When  on  ADT  for  more  than  72 
hours,  they  can  also  use  the  commissary. 

Many  of  these  benefits  are  also  available  during 
weekend  inactive  duty  training  (IDT).  Reservists  earn 
| one  day  of  PX  privileges  for  each  day  of  IDT  (no  more 
than  24  days  per  year). 

Members  may  now  pick  which  days  they  want  to 
use  the  exchange.  Before,  they  could  only  go  to  the  ex- 
change on  drill  days.  Also,  dependents  of  Guard  and 
V Army  Reserve  members  may  now  shop  alone  at  the  PX. 
Before,  although  dependents  could  go  into  the  ex- 
change, only  the  service  member  could  make  a pur- 
L chase. 

Reserve  component  soldiers  are  also  eligible  for 
i full-time  Servicemen’s  Group  Life  Insurance  (SGLI). 
They  pay  the  same  rate  as  active  Army  soldiers  for 
$20,000  worth  of  insurance. 

There  are  additional  state  benefits  for  members 
of  the  Guard.  Each  state  has  different  benefits  that 
range  from  free  license  plates  to  educational  grants  and 
assistance. 


BONUSES 

Both  the  ARNG  and  USAR  offer  bonuses  to  ac- 
tive duty  soldiers  who  join  RC  units  after  they  ETS.  The 
bonus  amounts  to  $25  per  month  for  the  rest  of  their 
mandatory  six-year  obligation. 

Prior  service  personnel  with  six  to  nine  years  ser- 
vice are  also  eligible  for  bonuses  in  certain  critical  skills 
and  units.  Soldiers  enlisting  in  those  skills  or  units  are 
eligible  for  $450  for  a three-year  enlistment.  They  re- 
ceive $900  for  a six-year  enlistment. 


MILITARY  AND  CIVILIAN  EDUCATION 

Interested  soldiers  are  also  eligible  for  Officer 
Candidate  School  and  the  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps  (ROTC)  programs  offered  by  the  Guard  and 


Army  Reserve. 

They  may  also  attend  active  duty  courses,  such  as 
NCO  development  schools,  and  MOS-producing 
schools.  Military  correspondence  courses  are  also  open 
to  reserve  component  members. 


HOW  TO  JOIN 

Soldiers  deciding  not  to  reenlist  in  the  active 
Army  should  be  scheduled  by  the  unit  reenlistment 
NCO  for  an  interview  with  an  ARNG/USAR  in-service 
recruiter  about  60  days  before  leaving  the  service. 

ISRs  are  the  key  people  to  talk  to  about  either  the 
Guard  or  Army  Reserve.  They  can  tell  soldiers  what 
kinds  of  units  are  located  in  each  state  as  well  as  what 
MOSs  these  units  need.  The  ISR  can  also  answer  any 
questions  about  unit  vacancies  and  state  benefits  for  the 
Guard.  These  recruiters  are  usually  located  in  the  post 
reenlistment  office  and  work  closely  with  reenlistment 
personnel. 

“If  I tried  to  work  against  the  reenlistment  peo- 
ple or  they  tried  to  work  against  me,  then  the  program 
would  be  a failure,”  Kauffman  said.  “But  we  just  all 
work  together.  If  a soldier  is  dead  set  against  staying  in 
the  active  Army,  everyone  here  tries  to  get  him  in  the 
reserve  component,”  he  said. 

Personnel  stationed  at  an  installation  where  an 
ISR  isn’t  available  are  advised  by  their  unit  reenlistment 
NCO  and  unit  commander  about  the  reserves.  They 
should  also  be  told  about  any  remaining  military  service 
obligation. 

Soldiers  can  join  the  USAR  directly  from  active 
duty.  Those  without  a military  service  obligation  may 
enlist  in  a special  USAR  control  group.  They  are  then 
assigned  to  a reserve  unit  on  their  date  of  separation. 
This  saves  time  and  trouble,  especially  for  soldiers  com- 
ing back  from  overseas. 

Soldiers  interested  in  joining  the  Guard  go 
through  a little  different  process.  Each  state  must  ap- 
prove enlistment  in  its  Guard  units.  Therefore,  the  ISR 
forwards  the  soldier’s  name  to  the  state  Guard  recruiter 
in  whatever  state  the  soldier  chooses.  Then  the  soldier  is 
given  the  name  and  address  of  a full-time  Guard  re- 
cruiter in  that  state.  That  recruiter  can  answer  any  other 
questions  the  soldier  may  have  and  enlist  him  or  her  into 
the  Guard. 

Prior  service  personnel  make  up  a big  part  of  the 
Army’s  reserve  strength.  “Prior  service  people  add  ex- 
perience to  a unit  that  you  just  can’t  buy.  It  takes  time 
to  build  that  kind  of  experience,”  said  SFC  Keith  Rowe, 
reenlistment  NCO,  310th  TAACOM. 

More  and  more  active  duty  soldiers  are  getting  a 
chance  to  see  their  reserve  counterparts  in  action  during 
major  Army  exercises.  This  may  contribute  to  a more 
realistic  picture  of  how  the  reserves  do  their  jobs. 

“The  stereotype  of  the  ‘weekend  warrior’  used  to 
be  common  with  active  duty  soldiers.  I don’t  think  it’s 
so  much  that  way  anymore,”  Kauffman  said.  “If  more 
people  saw  the  reserves  training,  I think  it  would  do 
away  with  that  image.  They  take  their  jobs  seriously, 
too,  even  though  it’s  a part-time  job.”  □ 
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• If  you're  in  an  accident  or  suddenly  take  ill, 
what  do  you  have  in  your  possession  to  guide 
police,  paramedics  or  doctors  to  the  fastest  and 
safest  way  to  help  you?  The  National  Safety 
Council  has  an  answer  to  this  problem.  The  new 
National  Safety  Council  Medical  Information 
Card  carries  vital  medical  data  on  a strip  of 
microfilm.  It  has  a built-in  lens,  allowing  the 
card  to  be  read  anywhere  by  merely  bending  the 
card.  Carriers  of  the  medical  information  card 
are  provided  with  stickers  that  can  be  placed  on 
a wallet  or  driver's  license.  For  more  infor- 
mation, call  or  write:  Order  Dept.,  National 
Safety  Council,  444  North  Michigan  Ave., 
Chicago,  111.,  60611;  800-621-8051. 


• As  income  tax  filing  deadline  nears,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  offers  some  tips  on  tax 
credits.  Tax  credits  are  amounts  of  money  you 
can  subtract  directly  from  the  amount  of  your 
tax  on  a dollar-for-dollar  basis. 

Child  and  Dependent  Care  Credit  may  be 
taken  if  you  pay  for  the  care  of  your  child  or 
disabled  dependent  so  you  can  work.  You  may  be 
able  to  claim  a credit  of  up  to  $400  for  one 
dependent  or  $800  for  two  or  more. 

Earned  Income  Credit  may  be  taken  if  you 
had  less  than  $10,000  total  income  and  have  a 
child.  You  may  get  this  credit  if  you  file  as 
married  filing  jointly  or  as  head  of  household. 

Home  Energy  Savings  Credit  may  be 
claimed  if  you  paid  for  insulation  or  other 
energy-saving  devices. 

Deductions  and  adjustments  to  income  may 
also  lower  your  tax  liability.  For  example,  a 
person  who  goes  from  one  place  of  employment 
to  another  on  the  same  day  (such  as  going  from  a 
job  to  a guard  or  reserve  drill)  may  deduct  the 
cost  of  transportation.  See  your  tax  instruction 
book  for  more  information. 


Answers  to  the  puzzle  page  19 
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(More  What’s  New  on  pages  2,  56) 


• The  21  airlines  taking  part  in 

the  50  percent  furlough  fare 
program  have  either  extended  or 
eliminated  the  cutoff  dates.  The 
program  offers  a reserved  seat,  and 
half-priced  air  coach  fare  for 
active  duty  military  personnel 
traveling  on  leave  or  pass  in 
CONUS.  Offering  the  discount 
with  no  expiration  dates  are: 
USAir,  American,  Braniff,  United, 
Continental,  Piedmont,  Altair, 
Eastern,  Pan  Am,  Air  New  England, 
Republic,  Delta,  Ozark,  Aspen,  Air 
Florida  and  Empire  airlines.  Five 
airlines  have  set  termination  dates, 
as  follows:  TWA  and  Texas  Inter- 
national, March  31,  1982;  Western 
and  Northwest,  May  31,  1982;  and 
Air  Midwest,  Sept.  30,  1982. 

Braniff  and  Texas  International 
offer  discounts  on  selected  routes 
only.  The  other  airlines  offer  them 
on  all  domestic  routes. 

• The  CHAMPUS  commercial 
telephone  prefix  has  been  changed 
from  341  to  361.  Beneficiaries  may 
call  (303)  361-3707,  the  Benefit 
Services  Branch,  when  a problem 
occurs.  The  change  was  made  to 
allow  the  system  to  expand  and 
still  remain  a one-prefix  system. 


• The  Army  has  integrated 
officer  rating  chains.  An  interim 
change  to  AR  623-105  has  essen- 
tially eliminated  the  requirement 
that  at  least  one  rating  official  in 
an  active  duty  officer's  rating 
chain  be  an  active  duty  officer. 
The  change  will  allow  commanders 
to  establish  rating  chains  that  meet 
organizational  requirements  and 
follow  the  actual  chain  of 
command  or  supervision. 


“Quick  Fix”  Makes  First  Flight 

• The  Army's  new  YEH-60  helicopter  made  its  first  test  flight 

recently.  The  helicopter  is  called  the  "Quick  Fix"  Special 
Electronics  Mission  Aircraft.  Its  mission  will  be  intercepting, 

monitoring  and  jamming  enemy  radio  signals.  The  "Quick  Fix"  is  a 
Black  Hawk,  modified  to  accommodate  an  1,800-pound  electronics 
package.  Four  dipole  antennas  are  mounted  on  the  rear  and  a 
deployable  whip  antenna  is  mounted  underneath.  The  first  flight 
consisted  of  maneuvers  to  check  handling  and  performance. 

DEERS  Reference 

• A December  What's  New  item  mistakenly  listed  AR  640-3  as  a 
reference  for  DEERS— The  Defense  Eligibility  Enrollment  System. 
The  correct  reference  is  Department  of  Defense  Directive  1341.1-M, 
the  DEERS  Program  Manual. 


CIOR  Deadline  April  9 

• Reserve  component  officers  who  wish  to  compete  in  the  1982 
Interallied  Confederation  of  Reserve  Officers  (CIOR)  Competition 
must  apply  by  April  9.  The  competitions,  scheduled  for  Aug.  9-11,  at 
Ft.  Meade,  Md.,  are  arduous.  There  is  a 500-meter  land  obstacle 
course,  plus  a water  obstacle  course.  Marksmanship  is  tested  with 
the  M-16,  and  the  .45-caliber  pistol  and  sub-machine  gun.  A 12  km 
orienteering  run  rounds  out  the  event.  National  Guard  and  Reserve 
officers  may  apply.  That  includes  those  on  active  duty  who  hold 
reserve  commissions.  For  details,  call  Capt.  Jon  Nealon  at  (512)  221- 
4816,  or  AUTOVON  471-5359. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  pages  2.  54) 


Minefield  Clearing  Vehicle 


• The  U.S.  Army  Mobility  Equipment  Research  and  Development 
Command  has  demonstrated  the  feasibility  of  breaching  a minefield 
with  an  unmanned,  remotely  controlled  vehicle.  The  vehicle  is  a 
modified  M-60A2  chassis,  fitted  with  a Marine  Corps  rocket- 
propelled  line  charge.  In  a test,  the  vehicle  located  the  boundary  of 
a minefield  by  detonating  a mine  with  the  roller.  It  then  breached 
the  field  with  a line  charge  and  moved  through  the  cleared  path, 
marking  a safe  lane  with  a device  mounted  on  the  rear  of  the 
vehicle. 

Pullover  Sweater  Wear  Rules 

• The  black  pullover  sweater  may  be  worn  as  an  outer  garment 
with  the  Army  green  trousers,  skirts  or  slacks  and  green  shirts. 

Sweaters  may  be  worn  with  short  or  long  sleeve  shirts.  If  a 
tie  is  worn,  the  shirt  collar  will  be  worn  inside  the  sweater. 
Otherwise,  the  collar  should  be  worn  outside. 

Soldiers  with  the  rank  of  corporal  or  higher  will  wear  rank 
insignia  shoulder  marks.  All  others  will  wear  rank  insignia  on  their 
collars. 

A nameplate  will  be  centered  on  the  right  breast  patch.  A 
unit  crest  may  be  worn  above  the  nameplate,  unless  commanders 
specify  otherwise.  If  the  crest  is  worn,  the  nameplate  will  be 
centered  one-fourth  inch  above  the  bottom  of  the  patch  and  the 
crest  will  be  centered  one-fourth  inch  above  the  nameplate. 

The  sweater  may  be  worn  under  the  green  raincoat,  black  all- 
weather  coat  and  black  windbreaker.  The  sweater  should  not  be 
visible  around  the  bottom  of  the  windbreaker.  The  windbreaker  need 
not  be  zipped  all  the  way  to  the  top  as  the  new  AR  670-1  implies, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Army  Uniform  Board. 

Without  the  nameplate  and  rank,  the  sweater  may  be  worn 
with  civilian  clothing. 


BDUs  May  Shrink 

• Soldiers  who  have  Battle 
Dress  Uniforms  that  are  unusable 
because  of  excessive  shrinkage  may 
have  them  replaced  at  no  charge. 
The  procedure  for  item  exchange  is 
outlined  in  interim  change  101  to 
AR  700-84. 

To  minimize  shrinkage,  use 
the  lowest  possible  washing,  drying 
and  finishing  temperatures.  At  no 
time  should  the  garment  be  sub- 
jected to  temperatures  greater 
than  130  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

When  buying  the  BDU,  make 
sure  it  fits  loosely,  to  allow  for 
some  shrinkage.  Up  to  2 percent 
shrinkage  is  normal,  logistics  offi- 
cials say. 

Efforts  are  underway  to  de- 
termine the  cause  of  shrinkage  so 
corrective  action  can  be  taken. 

Family  Life  Line 

• Soldiers  should  not  direct 
questions  about  personnel  actions 
to  the  Army's  new  Family  Life 
Communication  Line  (FLCL). 
Many  calls  being  received  on  the 
FLCL  concern  assignments  and 
personnel  actions  which  the  FLCL 
cannot  solve,  said  Jane  Surles, 
FLCL  supervisor.  Such  actions 
should  go  through  the  chain  of 
command  or  personnel  channels, 
Surles  said. 

The  24-hour  toll-free  FLCL 
was  set  up  at  Army  headquarters  as 
a family  support  and  referral  ser- 
vice. Callers  seeking  information 
on  family  policies  and  programs  are 
directed  to  local  agencies  that  can 
meet  the  caller's  needs.  To  call 
the  FLCL  in  CONUS,  dial  (800) 
336-5467,  except  in  Virginia,  where 
the  number  is  (800)  572-5439.  In 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  the  Virgin  Islands 
and  Puerto  Rico,  dial  (800)  336- 
5480. 
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Laser  Rangefinder 

• A Hughes  Aircraft  Company  technician  at 
left  installs  a laser  rangefinder  on  the  gimbal 
assembly  of  a Cobra  sight.  The  telescopic  sight 
enables  gunners  to  accurately  direct  TOW 
antitank  missiles,  cannon  and  rocket  fire  from 
the  Army's  Cobra  attack  helicopters.  It  will 
provide  target  range  almost  instantaneously  to 
the  Cobra's  fire  control  center.  The  laser 
transmitter,  one  of  the  smallest  ever  developed 
for  production,  was  designed  to  fit  the  available 
space  within  the  gyro-stabilized  sight. 

Hughes  is  producing  the  Laser  Augmented 
Airborne  TOW  (LAAT)  sight  under  contract  to 
the  U.S.  Army  Missile  Command. 

Battery  Computer  System 

• The  first  production  model  of  the  Battery 
Computer  System  has  been  accepted  by  the  Field 
Artillery  School  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  The  system  is 
designed  to  provide  individual  fire  control  for 
each  battery  weapon.  It  automatically  computes 
gun  orders  based  on  variables  such  as  location  of 
the  artillery  piece,  muzzle  velocity,  meteoro- 
logical data  and  target  location.  The  system 
provides  direct  digital  access  to  forward  observ- 
ers and  the  battalion  Tactical  Fire  Direction 
System  (TACFIRE).  It  takes  fire  requests  from 
forward  observers  and  computes  and  displays 
firing  data  at  each  gun  in  seconds. 


New  Extension  Training  Catalogs 

• The  Army  Training  Support  Center  has  published  a series  of  77 
Extension  Training  Materials  catalogs.  Published  as  Department  of 
the  Army  Pamphlets,  they  are  keyed  to  the  existing  ARTEP 
program.  Each  Army  field  unit  will  receive  only  the  catalog  that 
directly  supports  its  ARTEP. 

Another  catalog,  based  on  the  enlisted  MOS  structure  and 
individual  training  requirements,  will  support  units  not  included  in 
the  ARTEP  program,  such  as  National  Guard  academies,  U.S.  Army 
Reserve  schools  and  education  centers. 

The  catalogs  provide  information  on  available  training  support 
products,  specific  skills  or  tasks  each  product  supports  and  how  to 
order  items.  The  new  catalogs  replace  the  old  service  school 
catalogs  and  separate  catalogs  for  such  items  as  Training  Extension 
courses.  Only  Army  Correspondence  Course  Program  catalogs  will 
continue  to  be  published  separately. 


• Soldiers  may  want  to  submit 
new  forms  specifying  how  their 
Servicemen's  Group  Life  Insurance 
(SGU)  is  to  be  paid.  SGU 
maximum  coverage  went  up  to 
$35,000  Dec.  1,  All  soldiers  were 
automatically  enrolled  for  the 
maximum  then,  even  if  they  had 
previously  declined  or  requested 
reduced  coverage.  Unless  a new 
form  is  submitted,  an  insurance 
claim  will  be  based  on  the  old  form 
in  the  soldier's  personnel  file. 
Soldiers  may  cancel  or  reduce 
coverage  by  submitting  DD  Form 
93  and  VA  Form  29-8286  to  their 
finance  offices. 
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Compiled  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason 


(More  What’s  New  on  pages  54-56) 


• The  pay  chart  that  appeared 
in  the  January  What's  New  errone- 
ously showed  a longevity  pay  raise 
at  the  24-year  mark.  The  last 
longevity  raise  goes  to  soldiers  who 
go  over  26  years'  service.  There  is 
no  24-year  raise. 

• Eligible  dependents  of  Na- 
tional Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
soldiers  who  participate  in  regu- 
larly scheduled  inactive  duty  train- 
ing (IDT)  can  now  use  the  soldier's 
exchange  privileges.  Dependents 
are  now  allowed  one  day  of  shop- 
ping for  each  day  of  paid  IDT. 
They  must  present  the  sponsor's 
Leave  and  Earnings  Statement  or  a 
letter  of  authorization  from  the 
sponsor's  organization.  They  must 
also  show  identification  that 
verifies  the  dependent  relationship, 
such  as  a driver's  license.  Those 
who  visit  exchanges  to  place 
special  orders,  make  layaway  pur- 
chases or  leave  items  for  repair 
will  not  have  those  visits  charged 
against  their  shopping  days. 


View  USAR  Files  at  MILPERCEN 

• Army  Reserve  soldiers  visiting  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  may 
now  review  their  Official  Military  Personnel  files  at  the  Military 
Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN).  Thirty  days'  advance  notice  is 
required  for  MILPERCEN  to  get  the  records  from  the  Reserve 
Components  Personnel  and  Administration  Center  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

To  request  a review,  call  (202)  325-8835  (AUTO VON  221-8835), 
or  write  to  MILPERCEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-PO-RA,  200  Stovall  St., 
Alexandria,  Va.  22332.  Minimum  information  needed  is  full  name, 
rank,  Social  Security  number,  requested  review  date  and  a phone 
number  where  the  soldier  can  be  reached  weekdays  between  8 a.m. 
and  4:30  p.m.  EST. 

Canned  Bread  May  Return 

• The  Army  has  procured  1,000  10-ounce  cans  of  bread  for  field 
testing  and  technical  analysis  during  fiscal  1982.  The  canned  bread 
will  be  tested  for  quality,  acceptability  to  soldiers  and  storage 
capability. 

If  the  tests  prove  satisfactory,  the  canned  bread  will  be  added 
to  packaged  meals  such  as  the  new  T-rations.  T-rations,  which  are 
also  being  tested  this  year,  are  tray-packed  meals  that  can  be  served 
hot  in  forward  areas  from  specially  designed  trailers.  The  2-inch- 
thick  rectangular  tray  packs  offer  the  luxury  of  such  previously 
uncannable  items  as  lasagna. 

Army  officials  believe  that  improved  technology  has  now 
produced  canned  bread  that  will  be  more  acceptable  to  soldiers  than 
past  attempts. 


Crazy  Horse  Stamp  Issued 

• The  U.S.  Postal  Service  has  issued  a 13-cent  stamp  honoring  Crazy 
Horse,  the  Oglala  Sioux  Indian  leader.  Thirteen  cents  is  the  new  postal 
card  rate  which  became  effective  Nov.  1.  The  Crazy  Horse  stamp  is  one 
of  seven  in  the  Great  American  series.  Crazy  Horse,  considered  to 
have  been  one  of  history's  ablest  military  tacticians,  was  a leader  of  the 
Indians  in  the  Sioux  war  of  1855-77.  He  was  prominent  in  the  Indian 
victory  at  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  in  1876. 

Philatelic  Withdrawals 

• Six  items  will  be  removed  from  sale  at  the  Philatelic  Sales  Division 
of  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  Mar.  3L  Orders  for  blocks  of  four  of  the  18- 
cent  American  Red  Cross,  Savings  and  Loans,  and  Preservation  of 
Wildlife  Habitats  stamps,  the  12-cent  Isaiah  Thomas  postal  card,  the  12- 
cent  Isaiah  Thomas  message  reply  card  (24  cents  each)  and  the  Flowers 
Commemorative  Panel  ($4  each)  must  be  postmarked  by  Mar.  3L  They 
should  be  addressed  to  March  Withdrawals,  Philatelic  Sales  Division, 
Washington,  D.C.  20265-9997. 
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PALM  81 

Your  recent  articles  about  Liberia 
and  Palm  81  (Dec.  81)  were  interesting. 

I must  take  exception  to  the  statement 
"Liberia's  government  is  modeled  after 
that  of  the  United  States." 

Yes,  the  former  government  was 
patterned  after  our  system.  The 
Liberian  army  coup  led  by  Sgt.  Doe 
was  highlighted  by  the  executions  of 
government  officials  and  others.  Your 
article  implied  democracy  still  exists 
in  Liberia,  but  does  it? 

Maj.  Mario  0.  Gutierrez 
APO  New  York 

UNIFORM  POLICY  CHANGE 

Are  personnel  wearing  medical 
white  uniforms  authorized  to  wear  a 
field  jacket?  In  one  local  command  it 
is  not  authorized. 

Sgt.  Joseph  Owens 
Fayetteville,  N.C. 

Our  experts  on  uniforms  tell  us  the 
field  jacket  is  not  authorized  for  wear 


with  the  medical  uniforms.  Composi- 
tion and  wear  policies  are  listed  in  AR 
670-1 , 1 Nov  81. 

FOR  THE  BIRDS 

Reference  "A  Bird-Hero  in  Hand" 
in  your  December  1981  issue.  The 
overall  article  was  very  enjoyable,  but 
the  last  paragraph  left  a bad 
impression. 

It  implied  the  pigeons  used  by  the 
Army  are  the  same  lowly  feathered 
mavericks  that  today  desecrate  metro- 
politan museums  and  statues.  These 
"commoners"  are  a far  cry  from  the 
homing  pigeons  used  by  the  military. 
Comparing  homing  pigeons  to  the 
common  park  pigeon  is  like  comparing 
Secretariat  to  a Nevada  mustang. 

The  employment  of  racing  (homing) 
pigeons  contributed  to  the  success  of 
military  operations  in  WWII.  Over 
5,000  lofts  owned  by  civilians  were 
voluntarily  registered  with  the  War 
Department,  and  over  40,000  birds 
were  donated  without  compensation 


paid  or  expected. 

When  the  pigeons  were  deemed 
obsolete  by  the  military,  they  were  not 
released  to  go  their  merry  way.  Most 
of  the  birds  were  returned  to  those 
that  had  bred  them. 

Homing  pigeons  are  still  being  used 
by  the  Coast  Guard ' for  search  and 
rescue  missions. 

Dan  Bynum 
Ft.  Ord,  Calif. 

CREDIT  RATINGS 

I recently  thumbed  through  one  of 
your  old  issues  (Aug.  80),  which  hod 
some  pages  missing. 

I saw  the  beginning  of  your  article 
on  women  and  credit  and  wonder  if  you 
can  update  or  reprint  this  article.  I'm 
interested  in  seeing  my  wife  receive 
full  credit,  as  well  as  myself. 

If  you  can  expand  the  article,  some 
new  angles  might  be:  Can  a soldier 
stationed  in  one  state  and  making 
payments  have  that  credit  record 
reported  to  his/her  hometown  credit 
bureau?  How  does  a person  check  on 
the  credit  history  maintained  on  them 
at  a bureau?  Do  they  have  the  right  to 
request  this  information?  Would  a fee 
be  charged? 

SSgt.  Richard  Daughterty 
Ft.  Dix,  N.J. 

We're  considering  such  an  article. 
You  should  have  the  responses  to  your 
questions  by  now.  Many  thanks  for 
writing. 

PHOTO  CRITIC 

The  picture  on  the  January  1982 
cover  of  two  soldiers  holding  hands 
shows  very  poor  judgment.  Public 
displays  of  affection  while  in  uniform 
violate  Army  policy. 

Being  an  official  publication,  the 
printing  of  such  a picture  implies 
official  sanction. 

This  does  absolutely  no  good  for 
the  Army'  s image.  There  are  many, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  Army,  who  have 
grave  reservations  about  the  quality  of 
the  volunteer  force.  This  merely 
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confirms  the  belief  of  the  skeptics 
that  the  Army  is  an  organization  gone 
soft-more  interested  in  making  love 
than  deterring  or  winning  wars. 

Lt.  Col.  Jude  E.  Shea 
Albany,  N.Y. 

Whew!  Other  than  that,  how  did 
you  enjoy  the  magazine?  The  photo  in 
question  was  that  of  a married  couple 
going  to  church.  Sometimes,  for 
objectivity's  sake,  we  publish  things 
the  way  they  were.  We  suspect  that 
the  same  thing  took  place  during  the 
draft  era  also. 

TWENTY  YEARS  AGO 

A few  history  buffs  here  were 
sitting  around  the  other  night  and  the 
subject  turned  to  your  magazine. 

Can  you  tell  us  what  the  main 
articles  were  in  SOLDIERS  twenty 
years  ago? 

Sp4  Jerry  Smythe 
APO  New  York 

Happy  to,  but  first,  it's  your 
magazine,  not  ours. 

Twenty  years  ago,  what  is  now 
SOLDIERS  was  the  ARMY  INFORMA- 
TION DIGEST,  which  later  became 
ARMY  DIGEST,  which  in  1971  became 
SOLDIERS. 

Major  articles  in  the  March  1962 
issue  included  one  on  the  Sergeant 
missile,  another  on  Army  doctors  and 
others  on  free  world  equipment 
standardization,  Ft.  Slocum  and  the 
Army  Information  School,  One  Army 
concept,  global  communications,  Army 
Audit  Agency  and  enlisted  assignment 
procedures. 

See,  some  things  don't  change  that 
much. 

HUGHES  AWARD 

Reference  your  article  "Hughes 
Award"  in  What's  New  in  the 
December  1981  issue.  I would  like  to 
bring  to  your  attention  that  the 
correct  name  of  New  York's  30th 
Congressional  District  Representative 
is  David  O'B.  Martin,  not  Miller. 


I enjoy  your  magazine  and  follow 
the  What's  New  column. 

Gertrude  F.  Eckhoff 
Ft.  Drum,  N.Y. 


“The  next  time  someone  wants  to  see  me 
and  says  it’s  important,  please  ask: 

To  Whom?’  ” 


THE  JANUARY  ISSUE 

Your  special  January  1982  issue  was 
a fine  effort,  especially  for  recruiters, 
ROTC  personnel  and  our  young 
soldiers.  It's  the  first  time  we've  seen 
rights  and  benefits  in  a readable  and 
retainable  form. 

Editor's  Note:  This  is  a fair  compi- 
lation of  the  many  letters  and  phone 
calls  we  received  on  the  January  issue. 
We  are  attempting  to  fill  the  heavy 
volume  of  requests  for  additional 
copies.  Many  thanks  to  all  for  your 
comments. 

THE  LAST  ISN’T  LAST 

In  the  October  1981  issue  you  pub- 
lished a story  "Last  of  the  Cavalry." 
We,  the  officers  and  men  of  "B"  Troop, 
4th  Regt.,  U.S.  Cavalry  (Memorial), 
stationed  at  Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz., 


would  like  to  step  forward  and  rectify 
this  story. 

"B"  troop  has  been  a recognized 
historical  unit  in  the  Army  since  July 
I,  1974,  when  the  troop  was  officially 
reactivated  by  General  Order  258.  It 
is  an  active  Army  unit.  The  troop  has 
approximately  30  volunteers  outfitted 
with  authentic  McClellan  saddles, 
weapons  and  uniforms  of  the  1880s. 

The  troop  participates  in  rodeos, 
parades,  battle  reenactments  and 
other  events  throughout  the  South- 
west. 

Although  the  horse  platoon  of  the 
1st  Cavalry  is  certainly  an  interesting 
outfit,  and  we  enjoyed  reading  about 
them,  they  are  by  no  means  the  "Last 
of  the  Cavalry." 

1st  Sgt.  Dennis  W.  Guenter 
Ft.  Huachuca,  Ariz. 

ROK  RANGER  TRAINING 

In  your  December  1981  Feedback, 
you  printed  a letter  concerning  foreign 
decorations  from  Sgt.  Ream. 

My  concern  with  his  letter  is 
twofold;  first,  have  you  ever  done  a 
story  on  our  soldiers  taking  Republic 
of  Korea  ranger  training?  If  so,  I 
would  appreciate  knowing  that  issue.  I 
served  in  Korea  during  1973-74  with 
the  CSC,  1/17  recon  platoon  and 
attended  this  school. 

I also  have  been  told  that  I was  not 
authorized  to  wear  the  award  and 
that's  the  reason  why  your  information 
really  caught  my  eye.  Thanks  for  the 
help. 

Lt.  Jon  E.  Harlan 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

We  can't  find  any  record  of  such  a 
story,  although  it  has  interesting  poss- 
ibilities. 


SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  we  Invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  150  words— a postcard  will  do— and  In- 
clude your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold 
your  name  If  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  be- 
cause of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or  answer  every  one 
but  we'll  use  representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to: 
Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria, 
VA  22314. 
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THE PLANE 
CRASH 


Sp5  Bill  Branley 
Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  Kieffer 


There  are  times  that  demand  immedi- 
ate action,  without  regard  for  personal 


safety  or  comfort.  Nor  does  it  matter 
what  uniform  you  wear.  The  only  thing 
that  matters  is  that  you’re  willing. 

SFC  Lester  Craig  had  excellent  reasons  to 
stay  in  his  warm  home  in  Alexandria,  Va., 
on  the  afternoon  of  Jan.  13,  1982.  Several 
inches  of  snow  had  been  piling  up  for  two 
days  and  more  snow  was  falling.  The  tem- 
perature was  well  below  freezing. 

People  driving  home  from  work 
couldn’t  wait  to  get  out  of  the  ugly  winter 
weather.  Traffic  was  snarled  as  commuters 
crawled  out  of  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area 
on  icy,  dangerous  roads. 

At  about  4 p.m.,  a Boeing  737  jetliner 
lifted  off  the  runway  at  Washington  Na- 
tional Airport  carrying  79  passengers  and 
crew  bound  for  Tampa,  Fla.  Some  had  busi- 
ness; many  were  simply  vacationing. 

Less  than  a mile  from  the  airport,  the 
jet  lost  altitude,  struck  a bridge  and  plunged 
into  the  frozen  Potomac  River,  which  forms 
the  boundary  between  Virginia  and  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Miraculously,  five 
people  sitting  toward  the  rear  of  the  battered 


aircraft  were  thrown  from  the  plane  on  im- 
pact or  swam  away.  They  survived.  The  rest 
perished  when  the  wreckage  sank  25  feet  to 
the  river  bottom. 

Craig  is  the  first  sergeant  of  the  464th 
Transportation  Unit  (Medium  Boat),  a U.S. 
Army  Reserve  unit  from  Alexandria.  He  saw 
the  news  report  on  his  television  set  and  was 
on  his  way  to  the  scene  within  35  minutes  of 
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the  plane’s  crash  into  the  Potomac. 

He  wasn’t  alone. 

“I  immediately  alerted  three  boat 
crews,”  Craig  said.  ‘‘We  were  never  called 
out,  officially.  The  men  came  on  a voluntary 
basis.  We  got  to  the  scene  about  5:15  and 
stayed  until  about  10  that  night,  rendering 
whatever  assistance  we  could. 

Frightening  moments  of  mass  confu- 


sion, rumors  and  remarkable  heroism  fol- 
lowed the  crash. 

The  jet  struck  the  northbound  span 
of  the  14th  Street  Bridge,  hitting  six  vehicles 
and  killing  several  of  their  occupants  on  its 
way  into  the  Potomac.  Commuters  on  the 
bumper-to-bumper  southbound  span  (leav- 
ing the  city)  got  out  of  their  cars  and  watch- 
ed in  horror. 


U.S.  Army  Reservists, 
above,  from  the 
464th  Transportation 
Unit  poke  among  the 
ice  floes  from  one  of 
their  LCMs.  • At  far 
left,  a piece  of 
wreckage  protrudes 
from  the  water. 
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A U.S.  Park  Police  helicopter,  arriv- 
ing just  in  time,  hauled  several  survivors 
from  the  water.  One  woman,  who  couldn’t 
hold  onto  the  life  preserver  sent  down  by  the 
chopper,  was  rescued  by  a commuter  who 
dove  into  the  freezing  waters  to  save  her. 
Another  man,  a passenger  who  had  survived 
the  crash,  reportedly  kept  passing  the  life 
preserver  to  others,  refusing  to  be  hauled  to 
safety.  When  the  helicopter  went  back  for 
him,  he  was  gone. 

A massive  salvage  and  body  recovery 
operation  followed.  Craig  said  that  officials 
asked  his  unit  to  stay  on  after  they  realized 
how  useful  the  boats  would  be. 

“We’re  carrying  pieces  of  wreckage 
straight  to  the  shore  from  where  we  find 
them  floating,  so  that  investigators  can  bet- 
ter pinpoint  where  the  pieces  were,”  Craig 
said  on  the  second  day. 

The  464th  has  gray,  steel,  flat-bot- 
tomed boats  called  LCMs  (Landing  Craft 
Mechanized).  An  LCM’s  front  ramp  can  be 
lowered  for  rapid  off-loading  of  troops  or 
equipment. 

During  the  salvage  operation,  the 
reservists  spent  much  of  their  time  standing 
on  the  lowered  ramp,  slowly  skimming  over 
the  water.  They  poked  the  chunks  of  ice  with 
long  poles,  looking  for  wreckage  or  the 
bodies  of  victims. 

“We  have  16  men  out  here,”  Craig 
said.  “All  are  experienced  sailors.  The  ice 
isn’t  a problem  (for  the  boats).  It  has  to  be 
about  12  inches  thick  before  it  gives  us  any 
trouble.” 

The  464th  was  one  of  several  Army 
units  from  the  Washington  area  and  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  that  helped  in  the  operation. 
The  joint  military  and  civilian  effort  in- 
volved people  from  all  five  military  services, 
plus  the  National  Transportation  Safety 
Board,  Federal  Aviation  Administration, 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
and  four  police  departments.  In  addition, 
the  Red  Cross  and  Salvation  Army  were 
there  passing  out  hot  coffee  and  soup  to  the 
freezing  workers.  On  one  day  following  the 
crash,  the  temperature  dropped  to  5 de- 
grees. 

Fort  Belvoir  soldiers  working  at  the 
crash  site  were  from  the  11th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion (CBT)  (FIVY),  902d  Float  Bridge 
Company,  15th  Combat  Support  Hospital, 
30th  Engineer  Battalion  (TOPO),  584th  En- 
gineer Company  (CARTO),  82d  Engineer 
Company  and  the  86th  and  511th  Diving  de- 
tachments. Other  soldiers  and  Department 
of  the  Army  civilians  reported  to  the  scene 
from  the  Military  District  of  Washington, 


Fort  Myer,  Va.,  and  the  Baltimore  Engineer 
District  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers. 

In  the  early  stages  of  the  operation,  a 
platoon  of  engineers  from  the  902d  launched 
a ribbon  bridge  to  provide  a working  plat- 
form. 

Lt.  Col.  Roger  Strom,  commander  of 
the  11th  Engr  Bn,  said,  “The  bridge  con- 
nected the  shore  with  the  barges  working 
over  the  wreckage.  It  was  a unique  launch 
because  of  the  high  river  bank.  We  tied  a 
5-ton  truck  to  a tree  and  backed  it  down  to 
the  water’s  edge,  and  then  let  the  bridge  go.” 

Ribbon  bridges  are  useful  in  almost 
any  water  salvage  operation,  according  to 
SSgt.  Edward  Royal,  an  experienced  bridge 
handler  from  the  902d.  “These  ribbon 
bridges  can  be  used  as  platforms,  barges,  or 
as  bridges,”  he  said. 

Besides  LCMs  and  bridges,  the  Army 
provided  divers,  tents,  fuel,  communica- 
tions, trucks,  other  materials  and  mapping 
support.  Much  of  the  Army’s  help  supported 
a special  Navy  diving  and  salvage  team, 
called  Harbor  Clearance  Unit-Two,  from 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Stephen  Delaplane,  who 
commands  the  unit,  said,  “The  Army  sup- 
port has  been  outstanding  from  the  point  of 
view  of  logistics,  cooperation  and  attitude. 
With  a unique  operation  such  as  this,  the 
project  organization  is  ad  hoc,  at  best.  But 
the  logistical  requirements  have  been 
handled  well.” 

Delaplane’s  Navy  divers  worked 
closely  with  Army  and  Coast  Guard  divers  to 
recover  bodies  and  wreckage  from  the  cold, 
murky  river. 

“There  are  divers  from  three  services 
out  here,  but  to  me  they’re  all  divers.  I went 
to  school  with  a lot  of  them,  including  one  of 
the  Army  divers.  Since  we  were  all  trained  in 
the  same  manner,  there’s  no  communication 
problem  among  us,”  he  said. 

Time  after  time,  the  divers  lowered 
themselves  into  the  dark,  ice-filled  water  to 
scour  the  river  bottom,  foot  by  foot.  The 
Navy  divers  worked  from  a specially  outfit- 
ted boat,  while  the  Army  and  Coast  Guard 
divers  worked  side  by  side  from  barges  pro- 
vided by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  Corps 
also  provided  tug  boats  to  carry  recovered 
wreckage  and  bodies  to  shore  and  to  help 
clear  away  slabs  of  ice  floating  in  the  water. 

Some  of  the  Army’s  most  crucial  land 
support  was  provided  by  a handful  of  sol- 
diers from  the  584th  Engr  Co.  They  worked 
around  the  clock  in  a van  at  the  crash  site 
and  in  offices  at  Fort  Belvoir  to  document 
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Left,  an  Army  diver  from  Fort  Belvoir  is  helped  into 
the  water.  Top,  salvagers  work  into  the  night  to  lift 
wreckage  from  the  water.  Middle,  the  crash  site  — 
the  plane  struck  the  bridge  shown  in  the  back- 
ground; to  the  right  are  Army  and  Coast  Guard 
workers;  in  the  center  is  a Navy  diving  boat.  Bottom 
photo,  Army  engineers  from  Fort  Belvoir  provide  a 
marker  for  surveyors  on  shore. 
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Surveyors  from  the 
30th  Engineer  Bat- 
talion, Fort  Beivoir, 
provided  information 
used  to  make  crucial 
maps  and  charts  for 
the  divers.  Other 
soldiers  from  the 
30th  prepared  charts 
that  showed  the  ex- 
act location  and 
position  of  wreckage 
in  the  water. 


the  accident  on  special  maps  and  charts. 

Among  the  unit’s  many  products  was 
a drawing  of  the  crash  site  with  pieces  of 
wreckage  carefully  plotted  to  show  how  they 
lay  at  the  river  bottom.  The  information  was 
provided  first-hand  by  the  divers.  The  584th 
also  prepared  detailed  see-through  drawings 
of  the  jetliner,  so  that  pieces  of  wreckage 
could  be  readily  identified. 

As  the  operation  progressed,  the 
584th  brought  in  sonar  equipment  to  scan 
the  river  bottom.  The  cartographers  could 
then  tell  the  divers  exactly  where  to  look  for 
something  that  had  to  be  brought  up. 

“These  soldiers’  skills  are  normally 
used  in  support  of  combat  operations  and 
planning,”  said  Col.  Robert  Totten,  com- 
mander of  the  30th  Engr  Bn  (of  which  the 
584th  is  a part).  “This  application  of  topo- 
graphic skills  is  fairly  unusual.  But  it’s 
necessary,  since  pieces  of  the  plane  are 
strewn  all  over  the  river  bottom.  The  plane’s 
not  just  sitting  there  waiting  to  be  lifted 
out.” 


Lee  Thomas,  from  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency,  said,  “Having 
this  type  of  support  (topographic)  is  a big 
help.  They’re  developing  an  accurate  record 
of  where  everything  is,  and  it  should  speed 
up  the  entire  operation.” 

Throughout  the  operation,  the  eyes 
of  most  people  on  shore  were  focused  on  the 
tiny  bubbles  of  air  rising  to  the  surface  of  the 
Potomac.  The  bubbles  signalled  the  presence 
of  a diver,  slowly  probing  the  jagged  wreck- 
age while  a second  diver,  on  a barge  or  boat, 
held  the  vital  air  hose  and  commo  line. 

At  some  points,  visibility  under  water 
was  less  than  a foot.  SSgt.  Michael  Shoffner, 
from  the  86th  Diving  Detachment,  said  that 


walking  around  “down  there”  was  like 
“climbing  a tree  with  your  eyes  closed.” 

“You  can’t  see  a thing,”  he  said. 
“There’s  wire  and  metal  and  junk  all  over 
the  place.  It  looks  like  somebody  just  lifted 
the  plane  and  shook  the  insides  out.  You 
have  to  move  real  slowly,  feeling  around 
yourself  every  inch  of  the  way.” 

To  keep  warm,  the  divers  wore  “dry” 
suits  that  sealed  shut,  unlike  wet  suits  that 
allow  a layer  of  water  to  get  in. 

“Even  with  that,”  Shoffner  said, 
“you  get  cold  if  you  don’t  keep  moving. 
That  w-ater’s  freezing.” 

Shoffner  said  that  the  air  crash  was 
the  biggest  salvage  job  he  had  ever  worked 
on.  He  said  that  his  unit  normally  does 
things  like  work  with  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
on  dam  inspections.  The  Army  has  diving 
detachments  at  Forts  Beivoir  and  Eustis  and 
in  Korea. 

“The  MOS  (Military  Occupational 
Specialty)  is  00B,”  Shoffner  said.  “We  all 
went  to  the  Navy  Diving  School  in  Panama 
City,  Fla.  Three  months  long  — a tough 
school. 

“But  it’s  great  duty,”  he  continued. 
“Travel,  adventure  — and  dangerous  work. 
You  have  to  trust  your  diving  partners,  and 
have  confidence  in  yourself.  We  have  fail- 
safes  on  top  of  fail-safes.  Safety  is  so  impor- 
tant.” 

Schoffner  added  that  divers,  aside 
from  being  people  who  spend  a lot  of  time  in 
the  water,  must  know  welding,  physics, 
medicine  and  how  to  handle  tools  and 
operate  heavy  equipment. 

Very  often,  the  work  of  Army  divers 
is  performing  a public  service.  Sometimes, 
such  as  during  the  recovery  of  wreckage  and 
bodies  from  this  tragic  crash,  the  grief  of 
others  provides  a gloomy  backdrop  to  the 
sad  task  at  hand.  The  stories  of  the  victims 

— who  they  were  and  where  they  were  going 

— were  told  again  and  again  in  the  local 
newspapers.  Seven  victims  were  engineers 
from  the  same  civilian  industrial  firm.  An 
eighth  member  of  the  party,  who  was  not 
able  to  sit  with  his  friends,  survived. 

The  workers  kept  at  it,  however, 
working  until  dark  each  evening  and  then 
beginning  again  at  dawn  the  following  day. 
The  freezing  temperatures  may  have  been  a 
blessing  to  some.  In  such  cold  weather  it  was 
hard  to  dwell  too  long  on  the  nature  of  the 
job  that  had  to  be  done.  □ 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  This  story  was  written 
while  the  recovery  operation  was  still  in  pro- 
gress. 
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extremely  important. 

“The  first  item  that  shows  up  on  the 
microfiche  reader  screen  during  the  selection 
board  deliberations  is  the  full-length 
photo,”  Dexter  said.  “If  you  look  bad  in 
your  photo,  you’re  off  to  a poor  start.  If 
you’re  overweight  or  fat,  the  photo  will 
show  it.  It  might  put  a negative  image  on  the 
rest  of  the  file. 

“That  photo  represents  you  before 
the  board.  You  ought  to  look  like  a soldier  if 
you  expect  to  be  promoted.” 

The  board’s  members  carefully  screen 
each  file.  This  goes  for  the  photo  as  well. 
How  well  does  the  soldier  wear  the  uniform? 
Does  it  fit  properly?  Are  all  authorized  rib- 
bons, awards  and  decorations  properly  dis- 


SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


STUFFED  into  your  message  box  is  another 
DF  from  Top.  It’s  not  important  though . . . 
just  another  full-length  photo  that  needs  to 
be  updated  for  your  201  file.  No  big  deal, 
just  run  over  to  the  photo  lab  next  time 
you’re  wearing  your  greens  and  get  it  over 
with. 

Besides,  your  file  is  already  up  to 
date.  You  checked  a few  months  ago  when 
you  became  eligible  for  promotion.  All  the 
paperwork  is  there,  just  where  it  should  be. 
The  selection  boards  never  even  take  a sec- 
ond look  at  those  photos  anyway.  It’s  all  a 
bunch  of  bull. 

Not  so.  According  to  Lt.  Col.  Thom- 
as H.  Dexter,  chief,  Secretariat  for  DA  Se- 
lection Boards,  that  little  photo  in  your  file  is 
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Hair  is  neatly  trimmed  and 
combed.  Face  is  dean-shaven 
and  if  you  have  a mustache,  it 
should  be  trimmed  to  regula--* 
uon  standards.  If  you  have  a 
heavy  beard,  shave  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  photo 
session  to  avoid  a 5 
o’clock  shadow. 


Your  uniform  has  a lot  to 
do  with  your  overall  ap- 
pearance. Carry  it  to  the 
photographer’s  office  to 
avoid  wrinkling.  Wear  all 
authorized  patches,  medals 
and  insignia  correctly. 


The  name  board  is  an  impor- 
tant, but  often  overlooked,  part 
of  the  photo.  Check  it  carefully 
to  make  sure  all  information  is 
correct.  Take  the  time  to  do 

rinhf 


One  of  the  purposes  of  the 
photo  is  to  show  the  board 
your  physical  appearance. 
Good  posture,  trim  build, 
and  a military  pose  offer 
the  board  a positive  im- 
age on  which  to  judge 
you. 


The  fit  of  your  uniform 
is  also  important. 
Sleeve  and  pants 
length  should  be 
F ^perfect.  Blouse  should 
J*  not  be  too  tight  or  too 
loose.  Necktie  should 
be  straight.  Check  out 
of  the  uniform 
mean  a 
for  you. 


Shoes  are  part  of  the 
uniform  and  they  do 
show  on  the  photo.  They 
should  be  highly  polished 
and  in  perfect  repair. 


played?  Is  the  name  tag  on  straight?  What 
about  the  brass?  Is  the  soldier  wearing  gen- 
eral staff  brass  when  his  branch  is  infantry? 

Here  are  some  basic  tips  for  looking 
good  on  that  all-important  photograph: 

• Try  to  have  your  photograph  taken 
in  the  morning.  This  is  especially  important 
if  you  have  a heavy  beard.  You  don’t  need  a 
five  o’clock  shadow  when  you  go  before  the 
board.  If  you  do  have  a beard,  the  board 
might  not  necessarily  assume  it’s  because  of 
a temporary  medical  profile.  That  informa- 
tion isn’t  in  the  documents  going  before  the 
board.  That’s  why,  in  actual  practice,  many 
profiled  soldiers  shave  for  their  official 
photo. 


• Don’t  wear  your  uniform  to  the 
shooting  session.  Take  it  along  with  you  on  a 
hanger.  This  way,  you’ll  appear  before  the 
board  in  a crisply  pressed,  fresh  uniform. 

• Winter  greens  are  best  for  the 
photo.  They  hold  the  crease  and  hang  well. 


• Make  sure  that  you  have  the 
paperwork  in  your  file  to  support  every 
award  and  decoration  on  your  uniform.  Ex- 
cept for  distinctive  unit  crests  and  your  unit 
shoulder  patch,  temporary  awards  and  deco- 
rations like  shoulder  loops  and  green  tabs 
may  not  be  worn.  Wear  everything  that  you 
are  entitled  to.  All  ribbons,  brass,  name  tag, 
everything  should  look  like  new.  What  good 
is  a properly  placed  ribbon  if  the  edges  are 
frayed?  And  remember:  Wear  your  primary 
branch  brass. 

• Make  sure  your  uniform  fits  right. 

If  you  lost  weight  since  your  last  photo,  get 
your  uniform  altered.  A uniform  that’s  too  ! 
big  on  you  is  just  as  bad  as  one  that’s  too 
small.  Take  a close  look.  Are  the  pants  the  j 
right  length?  Are  they  too  tight  around  the  ; 
thighs?  Is  the  skirt  the  proper  length?  Are 
the  blouse’s  sleeves  too  long?  Does  the  j 
blouse  wrinkle  at  the  waist?  Make  sure  all  j 
buttons  are  on  straight.  Go  over  that  uni- 
form with  a fine-toothed  comb.  The  board  I 
will. 

• Sorry,  no  bloused  jump  boots,  but 
make  your  low  quarters  shine.  They’ll  show 
up,  too. 

• Have  a regulation  haircut.  Make 
sure  that  your  hair  is  neatly  trimmed  and 
combed.  Trim  your  mustache,  too.  Women, 
your  hair  cannot  extend  below  the  bottom  of 
your  collar. 

As  you  prepare  for  your  photo,  try  to  ; 
place  yourself  on  that  DA  panel.  Remember, 
you’re  not  going  to  be  able  to  go  before  that 
board  personally.  The  only  way  they  can  see 
how  you  look  is  by  using  your  photo. 

“These  full-length  photos  are  impor-  j 
tant,”  Dexter  said.  “Your  past  performance 
is  the  cutting  edge.  And  that  edge  is  sharp. 
But  that  photograph  could  be  the  tie  breaker  , 
for  promotion  or  selection  to  a school. 
When  two  otherwise  equal  records  go  before  j 
the  board,  it  can  come  down  to  who  looks  | 
more  the  soldier. 

“We’re  not  looking  for  someone  : 
who’s  handsome  or  beautiful.  We’re  looking 
for  soldiers.  How  does  the  individual  wear 
the  uniform?  Is  this  the  person  we’d  like  to  i 
represent  the  Army?”  □ 
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Roadeo 


''j  ment  operators  from  15  Army  installations  gathered  here 
5 1 last  fall  for  an  unusual  Army  competition. 

It  was  the  1st  Corps  Support  Command’s  annual 
•a “roadeo,”  an  event  in  which  soldiers  compete  for  top 
■ honors  by  taking  their  trucks,  forklifts,  cranes,  ambu- 
lances and  gamma  goats  through  various  tests  of  skill. 

The  soldiers  were  tested  on  regulations,  safe  driv- 
, ing  and  knowledge  of  their  equipment.  That  was  followed 
by  a physical  training  (PT)  test  and,  finally,  the  driving. 

Each  class  of  vehicle  had  its  own  set  of  events. 
[•The  drivers  had  to  judge  clearances,  maneuver  around 
‘j  barrels,  drive  straight  lines  along  rows  of  tennis  balls  and 
'(  make  precision  halts.  The  forklift,  crane  and  winch  opera- 
f tors  demonstrated  their  skills  at  stacking  barrels  of 
j water,  operating  the  boom  and  towing. 

The  vehicles  included  such  items  as  the  quarter- 
, ton  truck,  10-ton  tractor  with  trailer  and  20-ton  crane  with 
J 30-foot  boom.  Awards  went  to  the  top  three  finishers  for 
each  type  of  vehicle. 


I FORT  BENNING,  Ga.  — The  M-16  rifle  is  becoming  an  all- 
•j  purpose  weapon  in  the  hands  of  some  soldiers  here. 

Since  last  fall,  new  infantrymen  receiving  basic 
i and  advanced  training  at  Fort  Benning  are  being  intro- 
duced to  the  bayonet.  Bayonet  drill  was  standard  Army 
1 training  until  the  mid-1970s. 

Fort  Benning  troops  now  receive  nine  hours  of 
j bayonet  training  that  includes  a 460-meter  obstacle 
i course.  Soldiers  tackle  the  obstacles  after  instructors 
: teach  them  the  basic  uses  of  the  bayonet  and  the  butt 
| end  of  the  rifle. 

Soldiers  then  go  through  a series  of  log  hurdles, 
walls,  trenches  and  barbed  wire.  Targets  for  the  infantry- 
men to  thrust  their  steel  bayonets  at  are  along  the  course. 

Pvt.  George  Kimsey,  who  recently  completed  bay- 
j onet  training,  said,  “The  obstacle  course  is  tough,  espe- 
I cially  that  last  100  yards  or  so  uphill.  But  it  builds  your 
j confidence,  knowing  that  you  have  the  capability  and  the 
j skill  to  use  the  bayonet.” 


Safe  Flying 

WHEELER  Air  Force  Base,  Hawaii  — U.S.  Army  pilots 
based  here  don’t  have  to  go  far  to  make  routine  “flights” 
over  Germany,  Korea  or  even  the  continental  United 
States. 

These  are  simulated  flights,  using  devices  that 
duplicate  not  only  intercontinental  flying,  but  other  as- 
pects of  flying  as  well. 

Flight  simulators  have  been  around  for  years  and 
have  saved  much  money  and,  possibly,  lives.  The  $3  mil- 
lion flight  simulator  at  Wheeler  AFB,  for  example,  paid  for 
itself  within  three  years  after  the  Army  bought  it  in  1976. 

The  facility  averages  10,500  flight  hours  per  year  at 
a cost  of  slightly  more  than  $24  per  hour.  A UH-1H  Huey 
helicopter,  by  comparison,  costs  about  $288  an  hour  to 
fly. 

Maj.  Aaron  P.  Brown,  chief  of  the  Standardization/ 
Synthetic  Flight  Training  Systems  Branch,  said,  “The 
Army  requires  all  of  its  pilots  to  have  20  hours  of  instru- 
mentation flight  each  year.” 

At  simulators  such  as  the  one  Brown  manages,  pi- 
lots sit  in  an  opaque  “cockpit.”  Using  instruments,  they 
follow  flight  paths  through  an  imaginary  sky. 

The  simulator  can  be  programmed  to  perform  up 
to  104  malfunctions  requiring  some  emergency  action  by 
the  pilot.  Many  of  these  emergencies  would  be  impossi- 
ble to  duplicate  in  an  actual  helicopter  without  endanger- 
ing the  crew. 


VICENZA,  ITALY  — These  soldiers  aren’t  making  an  am- 
bulance run.  They  are  the  U.S.  Army  Hospital  Vicenza  bi- 
cycle team  closing  in  for  a first-place  finish.  The  race,  on 
bicycles  owned  by  the  local  government,  was  held  last 
fall  to  observe  the  Southern  European  Task  Force’s 
energy  awareness  week. 
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NL4SHU4  RIVER 
CLE4NUP 


FOR  nearly  half  a century,  Fort 
Devens,  Mass.,  has  played  a key 
role  in  efforts  to  clean  up  a river 
once  called  “too  thick  to  pour  and 
too  thin  to  plow.”  The  Nashua 
River,  which  runs  through  the  post, 
was  cited  as  one  of  the  10  most  pol- 
luted rivers  in  the  United  States  in  a 
survey  conducted  in  the  1960s. 

The  stench  from  the  river  on 
a warm  day  was  one  of  the  reasons 
the  post  became  involved  in  the 
cleanup  project.  Also,  waste  from 
paper  mills  upstream  would  turn  the 
river  a bright  red  or  blue.  The  colors 
changed  daily,  depending  on  which 
paper  dye  the  mills  were  using. 

Small  animals  and  birds 
could  allegedly  walk  on  the  surface 
of  the  river. 

The  Nashua  didn’t  get  that 
way  overnight.  By  the  end  of  the 
19th  century,  pollution  had  brought 
the  river  a long  way  from  the  days 
when  the  Nashaway  Indians  had 
called  it  “the  river  of  the  beautiful, 
pebbled  bottom.”  In  1899,  Sylvanus 
Sawyer  tried  in  vain  to  marshal  pub- 
lic support  for  a clean  river.  His  call 
was  ignored,  even  though  he  had 
devised  a method  of  purifying  water 
and  had  experimented  with  using 
sludge  from  the  riverbed  as  fertili- 
zer. 

In  1934,  one  Fort  Devens 
commander  set  out  to  clean  up  the 
river.  Col.  Converse  Lewis  sent  his 
soldiers  to  scour  the  river  banks.  To 
aid  in  the  cleanup,  he  had  secured 
federal  money  with  the  help  of  a 
neighbor  who  was  a friend  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

But  the  Devens  soldiers  of 
the  ’30s  were  fighting  a losing  bat- 
tle. The  sources  of  the  pollution 
were  too  many  for  the  technology  of 
the  day.  The  project  ended  when  the 


fort  spent  all  the  federal  grant. 

During  a long  drought  in  the 
early  ’60s,  the  river’s  stench  out- 
raged a recent  arrival  to  the  area, 
Marian  Stoddart.  “Too  far  gone  to 
save,”  her  neighbors  told  her  when 
she  complained.  Nevertheless,  she 
took  up  the  river  as  a personal  cam- 
paign. 

She  began  by  meeting  with 
the  Massachusetts  governor  and 
bringing  him  a bottle  of  Nashua 
water. 

She  then  founded  the  Nashua 
River  Cleanup  Committee. 

Fort  Devens  joined,  along 
with  people  from  the  30  towns 
through  which  the  river  flows.  By 
the  end  of  the  decade,  five  of  the 
towns  were  committed  to  waste-wa- 
ter treatment  plants. 

Stoddart’s  committee  was  in- 
corporated in  1969  as  the  Nashua 
River  Watershed  Association.  For 
12  years,  Fort  Devens  provided  of- 
fice space  for  the  association. 

The  long-term  goal  set  by  the 
association  was  to  create  an  envi- 
ronmentally balanced  greenway 
along  the  river.  That  plan  required 
more  than  a pick-and-shovel  bri- 
gade. Fort  Devens  was  able  to  pro- 
vide an  extra  boost  to  the  associa- 
tion in  its  early  years.  The  Army  had 
many  soldiers  with  civilian  and  mili- 
tary skills  who  could  be  used  in  the 
cleanup  project.  One  private,  a doc- 
toral candidate  in  environmental 
studies,  was  detailed  to  the  associa- 
tion. He  was  joined  by  engineers,  at- 
torneys and  other  soldiers,  some  of 
whom  were  wounded  Vietnam  vet- 
erans. 

From  its  base  of  operations 

This  article  was  compiled  from  reports  from  the 
Nashua  River  Watershed  Association  and  the  Fort 
Devens  PAO.  Photos  courtesy  of  Watershed  Associa- 
tion. 


at  Fort  Devens,  the  association  drew 
maps  charting  zoning  patterns  qnd 
ownership  in  the  river  basin. 

Convoys  of  Army  trucks 
became  a common  sight  along  the 
river  banks  as  the  project  moved  in- 
to high  gear.  Special  operations, 
such  as  Project  CURB  (“Clean  Up 
Our  River  Banks”)  brought  com- 
panies of  soldiers  together  with 
citizens’  groups  to  clear  debris  from 
the  riverbanks. 

By  September  1980,  the  asso- 
ciation had  grown  to  a full-time  pro- 
fessional staff  of  Five  members  in 
addition  to  its  volunteers.  It  moved 
to  an  office  near  the  post,  but  the 
strong  ties  between  the  fort  and  the 
association  continue.  The  post 
serves  on  one  of  the  environmental 
group’s  committees,  and  the  annual 
canoe  race  sponsored  by  the  associa- 
tion in  October  runs  through  the 
post. 

For  its  efforts,  Fort  Devens 
received  awards  from  the  Army,  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency. 
One  citation  called  the  post  “a 
model  for  other  communities  to  em- 
ulate in  the  restoration  and  conser- 
vation of  natural  resources.” 

After  a decade  of  work,  the 
river  is  still  murky,  but  animals  and 
fish  are  returning,  showing  that  the 
efforts  are  succeeding.  The  stench  is 
gone,  as  are  the  dyes  that  used  to 
color  the  waters.  Canoeists  can  now 
use  the  56-mile-long  river. 

But  swimming  and  fishing 
are  still  a ways  off,  the  association 
says. 

Recent  tests  show  that  the  fish 
are  still  unfit  to  eat,  and  the  associa- 
tion is  conducting  tests  of  sediment 
in  the  river  bed  to  see  what  long- 
term pollutants  might  remain.  □ 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  Volunteers  display  their  flag  • Scum  shows 
results  of  nearly  a century  of  pollution  • Red  dye  (center)  flows 
downstream  as  late  as  1975  • 10th  Special  Forces  Group  NCO  super- 
vises cleanup  efforts  • 1979  photo  shows  cleanup  progress  • “Too 
thick  to  pour  and  too  thin  to  plow”  • Volunteers  use  Army  truck  in 
cleaning  up  river  banks  10  years  ago  during  Project  CURB. 
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On  orders  for  Japan?  Thinking  about  volunteering  for  a tour?  If 
you’re  looking  for  good  duty,  almost  unlimited  sports,  recreational 
and  travel  opportunities,  and  adventure,  you’re  in  the  right  place. 


ASSIGNMENT  JAPAN 

WHAT  TO  EXPECT 

Story  and  Photos  by  Maj.  Cliff  Bernath 
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AS  long  ago  as  1300,  it  was  a train- 
ing area  for  Samurai  warriors.  In 
1936,  a Japanese  military  academy 
was  completed  there,  which  trained 
more  than  12,000  officers  for  the 
Imperial  Japanese  Army  before  it 
closed  in  1945.  During  the  Korean 
conflict,  elements  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
and  the  7th,  24th  and  40th  Infantry 
divisions  trained  there  prior  to  going 
into  battle  in  Korea.  Today,  the 
Camp  Zama  area  is  the  home  of 
Headquarters,  United  States  Army 
Japan  and  IX  Corps. 

The  mission  of  the  HQ 
USARJ/IX  Corps  is  to  provide  the 
nucleus  for  a deployable  corps  head- 
quarters, make  contingency  plans, 
and,  when  augmented  by  reserve 
component  members,  provide  a ful- 
ly staffed  tactical  headquarters. 

There  are  currently  about 
46,000  active  duty  military  person- 
nel assigned  to  Japan  (including 
Okinawa).  Of  those,  only  about 
2,300  are  from  the  Army. 

Most  of  those  soldiers  live 
and  work  at  Camp  Zama,  the  home 
of  USARJ  headquarters,  and  its 
subposts  at  Sagamihara  and  Sagami 
Depot. 

Japan  is  not  a paradise.  But 
you  need  less  imagination  to  make  it 
one  than  most  other  places  in  the 
world.  The  work  isn’t  overly  hard, 
nor  is  the  workday  overly  long. 
There’s  plenty  of  leisure  time  and 
more  than  enough  activities  to  fill 
that  time.  It’s  often  said  about  other 
assignments  that  you  can  make  a 
tour  as  good  as  you  want  it  to  be.  In 
Japan,  that’s  really  true. 

One  thing  that  helps  warm 
you  up  to  a tour  in  Japan,  or  any- 
where else  for  that  matter,  is  to 
know  as  much  as  possible  about 
what  and  what  not  to  expect.  As 
soon  as  the  command  in  Japan  is 
notified  that  you  and  your  family 
will  be  assigned  there,  the  Army 
Community  Services  at  Camp  Zama 
will  send  you  a welcome  packet. 
You  will  also  be  assigned  a sponsor. 
Your  sponsor  and  welcome  packet 
are  probably  your  best  tools  for  a 
good  start  in  your  new  assignment. 
The  packet  has  a wealth  of  informa- 
tion you  should  know,  and  your 
sponsor,  in  addition  to  helping  ar- 
range for  housing,  can  answer  any 


other  questions  you  may  have. 

Another  vital  step,  as  soon  as 
you  receive  orders,  is  to  accurately 
and  completely  fill  out  your  Reas- 
signment Processing  form  (DA 
Form  4787).  This  form  is  especially 
important  if  you  or  any  member  of 
your  family  has  a medical  problem 
or  other  special  needs  which  the 
command  needs  to  know  about. 

Here  are  some  hints  from 
various  agencies  at  Camp  Zama 
which  can  also  help  you  prepare  for 
a better  tour  in  Japan. 

Adjutant  General’s  Office 

• Tour  lengths  on  Honshu. 
For  most  single  soldiers  and  married 
soldiers  who  bring  their  families,  the 
tour  is  36  months.  Enlisted  soldiers 
on  their  first  duty  assignment  of 
a three-year  enlistment  get  an  18- 
month  tour.  First  termers  with  longer 
enlistments  serve  a 24-month  tour. 
There  is  also  a 24-month  “all- 
others”  tour  which  applies  only  to 
career,  married  soldiers  who  do  not 
bring  their  families.  Tour  lengths 
vary  for  other  areas  of  Japan.  A 
word  of  advice:  If  you’re  not  sure 
about  whether  to  bring  your  family, 
choose  the  normal  36-month  tour 
and  ask  for  deferred  travel  for  your 
family.  If  you  decide  within  140 
days  not  to  bring  your  family,  you 
can  normally  change  to  an  all-others 
tour.  This  decision  is  made  locally. 
However,  it  is  much  more  difficult 
to  change  from  the  all-others  tour  to 
an  accompanied  one. 

• As  soon  as  you’re  alerted 
for  orders,  apply  for  passports  for 
you  and  each  member  of  your  fami- 
ly. Also,  bring  birth  certificates  with 
raised  seals  for  each  member  of  the 
family.  You  should  also  carry  mar- 
riage certificates,  divorce  papers 
and  insurance  documents. 

• If  you’re  a married,  junior 
enlisted  soldier,  you  may  be  eligible 
to  bring  your  dependents  over  — if 
you  apply  — under  the  Junior  En- 
listed Travel  (JET)  program.  Be 
sure  to  ask  about  it. 

Army  Community  Services 

• Welcome  packet.  The  wel- 
come packet  contains  information 
on  virtually  every  aspect  of  your 
move  to  Japan  and  what  facilities 


and  activities  will  be  available  upon 
your  arrival.  It  contains  informa- 
tion on  shipping  your  POV;  obtain- 
ing a driver’s  license;  what  to  do 
upon  arrival  (who  to  call,  how  to  get 
to  Camp  Zama  from  the  airport, 
etc.);  facts  on  auto  insurance;  infor- 
mation about  housing,  education, 
dependent  employment;  maps;  and 
much,  much  more.  Unfortunately, 
many  people  don’t  bother  to  read  all 
the  information  in  the  packet.  That 
can  cause  unnecessary  hassles  for 
soldiers  and  families.  If  you’re  on 
orders  and  approaching  your  mov- 
ing date,  but  haven’t  received  a 
packet,  write  to:  Headquarters,  U.S. 
Army  Garrison,  Honshu,  ATTN: 
GARH-PA-PSA,  APO  San  Fran- 
cisco 96343. 

• ACS  Orientation  Pro- 
grams. ACS  has  programs  designed 
to  familiarize  you  with  Japan  and  its 
customs.  Most  aren’t  mandatory, 
but  you’re  only  cheating  yourself  if 
you  don’t  attend.  They  offer  driving 
classes,  language  training  and 
classes  on  how  to  take  a train  in 
Japan.  Part  of  that  training  is  a 
train  ride,  and  ACS  picks  up  the  tab 
for  the  fare.  One  of  the  most  infor- 
mative and  entertaining  orientations 
is  the  “Taste  of  Japan”  tour,  of- 
fered on  the  third  Tuesday  of  each 
month.  This  includes  a guided  bus 
tour  of  Camp  Zama,  Sagamihara 
Dependent  Housing  area  and  the 
Sagami  General  Depot  area.  At  the 
depot,  ACS  volunteers  prepare  au- 
thentic Japanese  food,  in  abun- 
dance, for  the  guests.  And  it’s  all 
free. 

Housing  Office 

• The  ACS  welcome  packet 
contains  detailed  information  on 
bachelor  and  family  housing.  In 
geneial,  once  the  command  is  noti- 
fied of  your  assignment  and  a spon- 
sor is  assigned,  the  sponsor  will  ob- 
tain up-to-date  information  on  the 
housing  situation  from  the  Housing 
Division  and  pass  that  information 
on  to  you.  The  Housing  Division 
will  also  send  you  a housing  forecast 
notice  which  tells  you  the  approx- 
imate waiting  period  for  the  type  of 
housing  you’re  eligible  for.  Here 
again,  let  your  sponsor  know  your 
exact  family  situation  and  needs.  If 
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From  top  left:  ACS  volunteer  Cheryl  Speaker 
and  newcomers  • dining  hall  is  a Connelly 
Award  winner  • Sp4s  Sue  Powell,  Janette 
Warren  and  PFC  Darold  Sorrell  in  barracks  • 
Zama  view  • Jerri  Snell,  class. 


designated  housing  for  other  grades. 

Second,  virtually  all  housing 
in  Japan,  including  government 
quarters,  is  small  by  U.S.  standards. 
The  following  chan  shows  the  types 
of  family  housing  available  and  the 
approximate  floor  space  of  each: 


Type 

Bedroom 

Floors 

Square  Feet 

A-1  

...  2 Bedrooms  . . 

. . . (1  floor)  . 

1.007 

A-2  . . . . 

. . . 3 Bedrooms  . 

. . . (1  floor)  . 

1,097 

B-1  

...  "2  Bedrooms  . . 

. . . (1  floor)  . 

1.259 

B-2  . . . . 

...  "3  Bedrooms  . . 

. . . (1  floor)  . 

1.334 

C-1  . . . . 

...  *4  Bedrooms  . . 

. . . (1  floor)  . 

1.890 

B-la  . . . 

. . . ‘2  Bedrooms  . 

. . . (2  floors) 

1.387 

Sp-2  . . . 

...  2 Bedrooms  . . 

. . . (2  floors) 

1.172 

8-2a  . . 

. . . ’3  Bedrooms  . 

. . . (2  floors) 

1,720 

A-la  . . . 

...  2 Bedrooms  . . 

. . . (2  floors) 

985 

D-1 

...  1 Bedroom  . . 

. . . (1  floor)  . 

810 

D-2  . . . . 

...  2 Bedrooms  . . 

. . . (1  floor)  . 

1.153 

D-3  . . . . 

...  3 Bedrooms  . . 

. . . (1  floor)  . 

1,331 

D-4 

...  4 Bedrooms  . . 

. . . (1  floor)  . 

1.540 

'These  units  have  a small  maid's  room  which  can  be 
used  as  a child’s  bedroom,  a study  or  a storeroom. 
These  quarters  are  designated  as  2-bedroom  large  or 

3- bedroom  targe.  Priority  ot  assignment  to  these  larger 
quarters  is  given  to  families  with  2 or  3 children  who, 
because  of  children’s  ages,  don’t  qualify  for  a 3-  or 

4- bedroom  unit,  if  no  one  on  a waiting  list  falls  into 
this  category,  these  "large"  units  are  assigned  to 
anyone  with  a 2-  or  3-bedroom  requirement. 

• Complete  furnishings  are 
available.  You’re  free  to  bring  your 
own  furniture  (in  accordance  with 
weight  limitations  for  your  rank). 
But  when  deciding  what  to  ship,  you 
should  consider  size  as  well  as 
weight,  due  to  the  small  sizes  of 
houses. 

Department  of  Defense 
Dependent  Schools  System 
(DODDS) 

IN  addition  to  the  information  in 
the  ACS  welcome  packet,  you 
should  be  aware  of  the  following  in- 
formation: 

• If  your  child  is  exceptional 
(either  handicapped  or  gifted)  or 
needs  any  special  assistance,  or  if 
you  have  any  questions  concerning 
dependent  education,  write  the  ap- 
propriate school  official.  The  ad- 
dresses are: 

Grades  9-12  Counselor 

Zama  American  High  School 
APO  San  Francisco  96343 

Grades  6-8  Counselor 

Zama  American  Middle  School 
APO  San  Francisco  96343 


any  member  of  your  family  is  handi- 
capped, pass  that  information  on. 

• There  are  some  differences 
between  stateside  housing  and  hous- 
ing in  Japan.  First,  there  is  desig- 
nated housing  for  officers  in  grades 
0-6  and  above,  civilians  in  grades 
GS-15  (or  equivalent)  and  above, 
and  sergeants  major.  There  is  little 


Grades  K-5  Principal 

Sagamihara  Elementary  School 
APO  San  Francisco  96343 

• When  enrolling  your  child- 
ren, bring  a copy  of  your  assign- 
ment orders.  It’s  also  good  to  bring 
birth  certificates  and  adoption 
papers  (if  children  are  not  listed  on 
the  orders),  health  records,  school 
records  (if  not  sent  directly  by  the 
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previous  school),  and  any  informa- 
tion about  previous  exceptional  pro- 
grams which  your  children  may 
have  been  involved  in. 

Staff  Judge  Advocate  (SJA) 

WHENEVER  you  are  stationed  in  a 
foreign  country,  what  you  can  and 
can’t  do  are  governed  by  a status  of 
forces  agreement  (SOFA)  between 
our  government  and  that  of  the  host 
nation.  SOFA  applies  to  all  active 
duty  soldiers,  DA  civilians,  and 
dependents.  It’s  up  to  you  to  know 
your  legal  rights  and  obligations  in 
Japan  and  to  ensure  your  depen- 
dents are  aware  of  them. 

• Your  ACS  welcome  packet 
includes  a copy  of  USARJ  Pam 
608-52,  Personal  Affairs  Legal 
Handbook.  It  will  answer  questions 
about  legal  assistance,  Japanese  law 
and  SOFA,  motor  vehicles,  cur- 
rency regulations,  customs  (U.S. 
and  Japanese  regulations),  firearms, 
marriage,  divorce,  adoption  and 
much  more. 

• A portion  of  the  ACS 
orientation  usually  consists  of  a 
briefing  from  a member  of  the  SJA 
concerning  SOFA.  If  you  have  ques- 
tions, you  should  ask  the  briefer  at 
that  time  or  make  an  appointment 
with  the  Legal  Assistance  Office. 

• One  more  thing  you  should 
know:  The  Japanese  are  very  strict 
on  drug  offenses  and  they  maintain 
jurisdiction  for  most  drug-related 
offenses.  Even  those  which  occur  on 
post  must  be  reported  to  the  Jap- 
anese authorities  for  action. 

Directorate  of  Personnel 
and  Community  Activities 

THE  range  of  off-duty  activities 
and  educational  opportunities  for 
you  and  each  member  of  your  fami- 
ly is  virtually  limitless.  Recreational 
Services  offers  $2  tours  all  over 
Japan.  You  can  rent  a van  or  bus 
from  them  for  only  a few  dollars. 
Intramural  sports  programs  are 
available  for  every  sport  and  age  or 
sex  group.  The  Afternoon  Recrea- 
tion for  Kids  (ARK)  program  pro- 
vides activities  for  children  between 
the  time  school  lets  out  and  the  time 
parents  get  off  work.  There  are  fun 
and  fitness  trails,  music  programs, 
rec  center,  libraries,  education  cen- 


Shopping Guide  for  Japan 

Courtesy  of  Armed  Forces  Hostess  Association 

JAPANESE  APPAREL  SIZES  ARE  BASED  ON  METRIC  MEASUREMENT 

Cm.  (Centimeter)  1 cm  = 0.39  in. 

in.  (inch)  1 in.  = 2.54  cm. 


LADIES’  SIZES  FOR  SELECTED  APPAREL 

SHOES  (Japanese  sizes  based  on  centimeter  length  of  foot:  heel  to  toe) 

U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

4 

22 

8 

26 

5 

23 

9 

27 

6 

24 

10 

28  (Few  are 

7 

25 

11 

29  made; 
generally 
unavailable) 

SOCK Sf STOCKINGS  (Japanese  sizes  refer  to  heel-to-toe  measurement:  all  stockings  are  the  same  length 
from  heel  to  thigh) 

U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

8.5 

22 

10.5 

26 

9.0 

23 

11.0 

27  (Few  are 

9.5 

10.0 

24 

25 

11.5 

28  made) 

BRASSIERES  (Cup  sizes  are  the  same  as  U.S.A.:  AA,  A,  B,  C,  are  available;  D and  DO  are  not  available) 

U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

30 

75 

40 

100 

32 

80 

42 

105 

34 

85 

44 

Not  available 

36 

90 

46 

Not  available 

38 

95 

QIRDLESf GARTER  BELTS 

U.S.A. 

SIZE 

JAPANESE  WAIST 

HIP  RANGE 

SMALL 

55 

53  - 58  cm. 

83  - 88  cm. 

20.5  - 22.5  in. 

32.5  - 34.5  in. 

MEDIUM 

60 

58  - 63  cm. 

88  - 93  cm. 

22.5  - 24.5  in. 

34.5  - 36.5  in. 

LARGE 

65 

63  - 68  cm. 

93  - 98  cm. 

24.5  - 26.5  in. 

36.5  - 38.5  in. 

EXTRA  LARGE  70 

68  - 73  cm. 

98  - 103  cm. 

26.5  - 28.5  in. 

30.5  - 40.5  in. 

75 

73  - 78  cm. 

103  - 108  cm. 

28.5  - 30.5  in. 

40.5  - 42.5  in. 

PANTIES 

SWEATERS  (WOMEN) 

U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

S 

SAME  AS  GIRDLES 

32 

S 

M 

SAME  AS  GIRDLES 

34 

M 

L 

SAME  AS  GIRDLES 

38 

L 

XL 

Not  Available 

40 

LL 

42  & 44 

Not  Available 

MEN’S  SIZES  FOR  SELECTED  APPAREL 

SUITS  Japanese  ready-to-wear  sizes  tend  to  be  smaller.  The  sizes  are  based  on  the  metric  measurement. 
About  15-20  percent  of  men’s  wear  is  ready  to  wear.  The  bulk  of  Japanese  suits  are  tailor  made. 

SHOES  Sizes  are  metric  and  are  similar  to  the  women’s  sizes.  Large  sizes  (11  and  over)  are  generally 
unavailable. 

SHIRTS  Many  people  still  have  their  shirts  tailor-made.  There  is  a growing  ready-to-wear  market,  however. 
The  following  shirt  sizes  refer  to  the  neck  measurement  only.  Foreigners  should  remember  that  the 
"average"  Japanese  arm-length  measurement  would  tend  to  be  smaller  than  the  U.S.A. 


U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

14 

36 

17 

43 

15 

38 

18 

46 

16 

41 

SWEATERS  (MEN) 

U.S.  A. 

JAPANESE 

U.S.A. 

JAPANESE 

36 

M 

44 

LL 

40 

L 

46 

Not  available 

ters,  clubs,  travel  opportunities  and 
too  many  other  activities  to  men- 
tion. No  one  ever  has  to  be  bored. 

Assignment  to  Japan  can  be 
an  exciting,  professionally  reward- 
ing and  memorable  experience.  But 
one  thing  it  doesn’t  have  to  be  is  a 
mystery.  There’s  plenty  of  informa- 
tion available  to  you,  and  people 
who  want  to  help  make  Japan  your 
best  assignment  ever.  It’s  your 
move.  □ 
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ASSIGNMENT  JAPAN 

ONE  COUPLE’S THOUGHTS 

Story  and  Photos  by  Maj.  Cliff  Bernath 


“I  like  it  here  now.  I feel  like  this  is  home.  But  I cried  for  about  the 
first  five  months  of  being  here.  I was  homesick  — my  first  time  away 
from  home.  It  was  a real  scary  experience  for  me.” 


EDITOR ’S  NOTE:  Sp5  Stuart  Betts 
and  his  wife,  Linda,  have  been  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Zama,  Japan,  since 
late  1979.  Stuart  works  at  the  Com- 
munity Assistance  Center  as  a be- 
havioral science  specialist.  Linda 
works  part-time  as  a hair  stylist. 
They  have  no  children. 

In  the  preceding  pages, 
you’ve  read  about  the  ways  things 
SHOULD  be  when  you  arrive  and 
throughout  your  tour  there.  But  in- 
dividual experiences  often  vary. 
Here’s  one  family’s  account. 

“I  didn’t  even  know  they  had 
Army  in  Japan!” 

“I  didn’t  kick  and  scream 
when  I got  my  orders,  but  I wasn’t 
elated  either.  It  was  a shock  — ‘Hey, 


you’re  in  the  Army!’  ” 

“It  was  two  weeks  before  our 
wedding,”  Linda  said.  “I  cried.  I 
didn’t  want  to  go  because  it  was  too 
much  confusion.  I didn’t  know 
what  it  would  be  like.  It  was  my  first 
time  away  from  home. 

“I  thought,  ‘Where  am  I go- 
ing?’ People  gave  me  books,  but  the 
books  don’t  say  anything,  really. 
When  you’re  here,  it’s  different. 

“I  didn’t  receive  a welcome 
packet.  I think  it.  was  because  Stuart 
came  over  separately.  They  got  him 
organized  and  took  care  of  him.” 
“If  there  was  one  thing  I’d 
say  was  negative,  it  was  the  out- 
processing  (at  his  previous  assign- 
ment),” Stuart  said.  “And  it’s  not 
just  there.  I’ve  even  heard  that  from 


second  and  third  termers.  I wanted 
to  know  everything  (about  being 
assigned  to  Japan).  The  information 
needs  to  be  more  detailed  on  what  to 
expect.  There  needs  to  be  more  ef- 
fort made  by  all  the  departments,  all 
the  offices,  that  are  involved  in  a 
soldier  clearing  post. 

“It  took  me  about  five 
months  to  really  adjust.” 

“I’D  say  I cried  for  about  the  first 
five  months  of  being  here,”  Linda 
said.  “I  was  homesick  . . . the  first 
time  away.  I didn’t  know  anybody. 
It  was  a real  scary  experience. 

“I  was  also  disillusioned  by 
people  who  heard  I was  coming. 
They  only  told  me  about  the  good 
part.  I heard  about  the  beautiful 
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countryside.  Then  I landed  at 
Yokota  Air  Base.  That’s  not  the 
beauty  part  of  Japan.  I got  off  the 
plane  and  said,  ‘What  have  I gotten 
into?’ 

“I  like  it  now,  though,”  she 
said.  ‘‘We  didn’t  have  any  problems 
as  far  as  the  military  was  concerned. 
We  didn’t  have  any  questions  that 
weren’t  answered.  We  were  really 
well  taken  care  of.” 

“Anything  you  don’t  bring, 
the  military  will  provide.’’ 

“QUARTERS  here  were  easy  to 
get,”  Stuart  said.  “I  came  over 
about  a month  before  Linda.  I had 
my  quarters  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore she  arrived.  I could  have  had 
them  sooner  if  I needed  to.” 

“I  walked  into  this  house 
and  everything  was  here,”  Linda 
said.  “We  never  had  to  use  tem- 
porary quarters.  He  had  it  all  set  up. 
We  didn’t  have  any  furniture  of  our 
own.  The  military  provided  us  with 
everything.  They  even  give  you  the 
bed,  dressers,  mirrors  . . . anything 
you  need.  When  you’re  finished  us- 
ing it,  you  give  it  back. 

“I  was  told,  because  of  the 
electric  current,  not  to  bring  ap- 
pliances. I felt  like  I was  in  the  Stone 
Age.  But  you  can  use  your  own  ap- 
pliances here.  You  can  bring  every- 
thing and  you  don’t  need  an  adapter. 
Anything  you  don’t  bring,  the  mili- 
tary will  provide,”  she  said. 

“The  house  is  small,”  Linda 
said.  “It  has  one  large  bedroom  and 
one  small  one.  It’s  a lot  bigger  than 
what  we’d  been  living  in,  though.  I 
was  happy  when  I saw  it. 

“Everything  here  is  too  high 
for  me.  I have  to  get  a chair  to  get 
something  on  the  top  shelf.  Another 
thing  about  this  house  is  the  closet 
space  is  smaller  than  in  the  states.” 

“I  like  a challenge 
when  I drive.” 

“WE  didn’t  have  any  problem  ship- 
ping our  car  over,”  Linda  said. 
“We  shipped  it  out  of  Seattle  the 
day  Stuart  left.  If  you  have  all  your 
papers  and  everything  you  need, 
there’s  no  trouble.  Fort  Lewis  gave 
us  a paper  that  told  us  what  we 
needed.  It  took  about  two  months 
to  get  it.  That’s  not  bad,  really. 


“They  have  a class  here  once 
a week  to  get  your  drivers  license. 
There’s  a 45-minute  lecture  where 
they  tell  you  everything  you  need  to 
know  for  the  test.  The  most  impor- 
tant things  are  the  road  signs  be- 
cause that’s  how  you  know  if  you’re 
doing  something  right  or  wrong. 
Then  you  take  the  test  — 25  multi- 
ple-choice questions.  You  can  miss 
five.  There’s  no  road  test  if  you  al- 
ready have  a license  (from  the 
states),”  she  said. 

“I  like  a challenge  when  I 
drive,  so  I don’t  mind  it  here.  But  I 
know  some  women  who  absolutely 
refuse  to  get  their  license. 

“The  little  kids  here  are 
taught  to  run  up,  put  their  hand  out 
and  run  across  the  street,”  Linda 
said.  “You’re  automatically  sup- 
posed to  stop.  You  have  to  be  ready 
for  that.  I’ve  had  a couple  of  real 
near  misses.  They  just  put  their 
hand  up  and  BOOM,  they’re  gone.” 

“Getting  around  isn’t  easy 
unless  you  read  kanji,”  Stuart  said. 
“Kanji  is  basically  Chinese  script 
and  it’s  one  of  the  most  difficult 
languages  in  the  world.  I’ve  man- 
aged to  learn  the  basics  of  speaking 
and  asking  directions.  But  you  can’t 
read  the  street  signs  and  can’t 
always  get  where  you  want  to  go. 


You  have  to  use  landmarks  — like 
the  Coca-Cola  billboard.” 

“Nobody  ever  drives  by 
miles,”  Linda  said.  “It’s  by  hours. 
You  never  say,  ‘How  far  is  it?’  You 
say,  ‘How  long  will  it  take?’ 

“The  first  time  you  go  on  the 
road,  you  go  on  the  right  side,  not 
the  left.  I did  that  and  I could  not 
figure  out  why  this  guy  was  honking 
at  me.”  (The  Japanese  drive  on  the 
left,  as  do  the  British.) 

“Japan’s  got  the  most 
efficient  train  system 
I’ve  ever  seen.” 

“THE  train  is  great  for  travel,” 
Linda  said.  “That’s  the  best  thing 
they  could  have  ever  put  in  over 
here.  They  always  have  fairly  easy 
access  to  the  stations. 

“They  have  a class  here  that 
teaches  you  how  to  ride  the  train, 
but  I never  took  it.  My  husband 
knew  and  taught  me.  All  you  need  is 
this  little  card  that  tells  you  all  the 
subway  connections.  It’s  almost 
easier  to  ride  the  train  than  it  is  to 
drive.” 

“I’ve  known  people  who 
have  spent  their  whole  three  years 
here  and  don’t  know  how  to  ride  a 
train  or  subway,”  Stuart  said. 
“They  wasted  three  years  of  their 


“I  think  it’s  a crime  to  come  over  to  a foreign 
country  and  not  make  friends  . . . real 
Japanese  friends.” 
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lives  that  they’re  not  going  to  have 
back.  They  may  never  get  a chance 
to  see  this  again.” 

“It  doesn’t  seem  like  much 
when  you  hand  them  1,000 
yen  because  it  looks  like 
play  money.” 

“IT  costs  about  $2  for  a cup  of  cof- 
fee in  Tokyo,”  Linda  said.  Don’t 
think  about  buying  milk  or  bread 
there.  Vegetables  are  real  expensive. 
If  I spent  all  my  time  shopping  on 
the  economy,  we’d  go  broke. 

“They  don’t  sell  real  milk  in 
the  commissary.  It’s  expensive  here 
and  they  can’t  ship  it. 

“Sometimes  the  commissary 
is  adequate,  sometimes  it’s  not.  You 
can  always  get  the  basics.  But  if  you 
try  to  make  a recipe  and  want 
something  nice,  you’ve  got  about  a 
50-50  chance  of  getting  it  from  the 
commissary.  Once  they’re  out  of 
something,  it  takes  a long  time  to 
get  it  in. 

“And  you  can’t  just  run  to 
another  store  to  get  it,”  she  said. 
“You  just  don’t  do  that  here.  It’s 
really  hard  to  do  any  shopping  if 
you  take  the  trains  because  you 
can’t  carry  that  much. 

“You  can’t  buy  clothes  on 
the  economy  unless  you’re  very 
slender  and  short.  That’s  the  basic 
size.  Their  large  is  small  for  an 
American. 

“You  can’t  really  depend  on 
the  PX  because  it  takes  forever  for 
them  to  get  anything.  They  don’t 
carry  what  you  really  need.  You  can 
get  some  basics,  but  even  shoes  are 
hard  to  get. 

“There’s  another  thing 
about  shopping  here  that  gets  me,” 
Linda  said.  “I  enjoy  being  alone  a 
lot  of  times.  Sometimes  I need  to  get 
away.  That  was  always  my  time  in 
the  states  to  go  shopping.  I can’t  do 
that  here.  When  I go  into  the  PX  for 
a five-minute  job,  45  minutes  later  I 
walk  out  because  I’ve  run  into  so 
many  people  I know. 

“You’re  limited  to  what  you 
can  do  during  the  day  as  far  as  shop- 
ping. You  can  get  in  the  car  and  go 
shopping,  but  you’ll  find  yourself 
broke.  Once  you  get  that  yen  in  your 
hand,  it’s  like  play  money.  It’s  hard 
if  you  can’t  find  what  you  want  and 


you  can’t  speak  Japanese.” 

“Have  you  had 
rockfish  pizza?” 

“SOME  people  say  there’s  nothing 
to  do,”  Linda  said,  “but  that’s 
because  they  don’t  look  to  see 
what’s  offered.  There’s  too  much,  if 
anything.  They  have  sports  for  men, 
women  and  children.  There’s  bowl- 
ing. There’s  the  club  at  night.  Rec 
services  is  always  offering  tours 
somewhere.  The  theater  is  open  six 
nights  a week.  And  they  have  parks 
and  fishing  places.  I always  have 
something  to  do.” 

“There’s  not  enough  time  in 
the  day  for  me,”  Stuart  said.  “The 
bowling  alley  has  to  be  the  cheapest 
bowling  alley  in  the  world.  Fifty 
cents  a line.  You  can’t  beat  that. 

“I’m  a golf  enthusiast.  I pay 
$6  a month  membership.  In  the 
states,  it  costs  $7  or  $8  to  play  18 
holes. 

“I’ve  been  a player  and  a 
coach  in  other  sports,  like  softball. 
My  wife  was  on  the  interservice 
team  for  softball  and  she  started  for 
the  post  basketball  team  last  year. 
She  really  enjoyed  it.” 

“We  go  to  movies  on  post  a 
lot  because  it’s  really  cheap,”  Linda 
said.  “The  club’s  real  cheap,  too, 
when  you  go  there  for  dinner,  but 
once  you’ve  eaten  there  twice,  it’s 
no  longer  any  special  place  to  go.  So 
we  try  to  keep  it  for  special  occa- 
sions. 

“I’ve  been  dying  to  get  dress- 
ed up  and  go  out  for  Mexican  food. 
There  is  no  place  here  to  dress  up.  I 
have  some  nice  dresses  but  I haven’t 
worn  them  once.  And  I had  Mex- 
ican food  at  the  club.  When  you 
have  Japanese  cooking  Mexican, 
that’s  what  you  get  — Japanese- 
Mexican  food.  Even  in  Tokyo,  they 
don’t  dress  up  that  much.  Where 
they  do,  the  places  are  so  expensive 
that  you  have  to  be  rich. 

“They  have  Kentucky  Fried 
Chicken  here  but  it  doesn’t  taste  the 
same.  And  Pizza  Hut  is  okay,  but 
it’s  different.  Have  you  had  rock- 
fish  pizza?” 

“There’s  a great  opportunity 
to  travel  here,”  Stuart  said.  “The 
EML  (Environmental  and  Morale 
Leave)  program  is  really  nice.  We 


got  back  to  the  states  last  year  for 
$10.  Where  else  can  you  beat  that? 
Last  May,  we  took  a hop  to  Korea 
for  $10.  We  stayed  three  days  and 
got  a military  hotel  rate.  It  cost  $17 
a night. 

“Also,  I think  it’s  a crime  to 
come  over  to  a foreign  country  and 
not  make  friends  with  people  who 
work  off  base  . . . real  Japanese 
friends.  We  made  contact  with  a 
Japanese  family  with  two  boys. 
They  took  us  up  to  the  mountains. 
We  spent  three  days  at  Mt.  Fuji  just 
fishing  and  enjoying  the  scenery.  It 
was  great. 

“One  thing  I’d  like  to  do  is 
turn  on  a live  football  game,  or  any 
live  sport.  Television  here  stinks. 
I’m  not  a big  TV  fan,  but  when  I do 
turn  it  on,  I like  to  see  some  quality 
programs.” 

“I  look  at  this  assignment  as 
three  years  of  professional 
development.” 

“I  came  over  here  as  an  E4.  I’d  like 
to  leave  as  an  E6.  If  you  really  want 
to  get  ahead,  you  can.  This  assign- 
ment, in  particular,  is  a good  place 
to  catch  up  on  school  because  you 
don’t  have  the  commitments  you 
would  if  you  were  assigned  to  a divi- 
sion somewhere.  And  there’s  a good 
selection  of  courses.” 

“Persons  coming  over  here 
should  be  prepared  for  the 
isolation.” 

“HERE,  you’re  not  able  to  call 
home  for  $2  or  $3.  If  you  call  home, 
even  if  it’s  once  a year,  it’s  $100  for 
a half  hour.  It  takes  three  to  five 
days  or  more  for  a letter  to  get  home 
and  packages  even  longer.  Com- 
munication is  a real  hassle,”  Stuart 
said. 

“But  if  you  have  to  serve  an 
overseas  tour,  this  is  a good  place  to 
serve  it.  You  should  come  with  an 
attitude  of  wanting  to  make  the 
most  of  it.  Make  an  effort  to  learn 
the  language.  Go  out  and  get  in  your 
car  and  get  lost  and  try  to  find  your 
way  back.  It’s  an  adventure.” 

“This  is  basically  a good 
place  to  come  to,”  Linda  said.  You 
make  yourself  accepted  or  not  ac- 
cepted. That’s  what  it  comes  down 
to  here.”  □ 
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THE  IDEA  FACTORY 

Sp5  Bill  Branley 


PFC  Johnny  Sears,  a 9th  Division  infantryman  from  Co  A,  3rd  Bn,  47th  Inf,  inspects  a mud-caked  propeller  of  a Canadian  armored 
squad  carrier.  The  wheeled  vehicle,  which  takes  to  water  like  a boat,  was  used  in  mobile  infantry  tests  by  Company  A. 


MOLDING  an  Army  that  can  meet  all  the 
challenges  of  the  1980s  is  no  easy  task.  But 
don’t  tell  that  to  a certain  group  of  soldiers 
and  Army  civilians  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

At  the  High  Technology  Test  Bed 
(HTTB)  there,  about  80  people  are  coming 
up  with  and  testing  ideas  for  what  may  be 
the  ideal  Army  division. 

“The  test  bed  is  monitoring  high 
technology  that  can  be  applied  to  a new  light 
division,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Richard  Delgado. 
“We’re  coordinating  the  efforts  of  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  (also  at  Fort  Lewis),  var- 
ious Army  commands,  civilian  industry, 
other  services,  our  allies  plus  other  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  agencies.” 

Delgado,  who  is  the  test  bed’s  idea 
manager,  explained  that,  for  a while,  the 
trend  within  the  Army  was  toward  mech- 
anized and  armored  divisions,  with  their 


greater  firepower  and  staying  power  in  com- 
bat. The  focus,  he  said,  was  Europe,  where 
U.S.  soldiers  would  likely  face  heavy  ar- 
mored units  in  any  future  conflict. 

“Although  these  divisions  are  still 
necessary,”  Delgado  said,  “it  was  later  real- 
ized that  they  were  too  heavy  to  move  quick- 
ly to  other  places.  The  thoughts  of  the  CSA 
(Army  Chief  of  Staff  Gen.  E.C.  Meyer)  were 
that  technology  could  offset  some  disadvan- 
tages that  armored  and  mechanized  forces 
have.” 

The  “other  places”  Delgado  referred 
to  are  potential  world  hot  spots  such  as  the 
Middle  East,  Africa  and  Latin  America, 
where  an  armed  conflict  would  demand  dif- 
ferent tactics  and  equipment.  The  people  at 
HTTB  wanted  to  create  a division  that  is 
light  and  highly  mobile  for  hot  spots,  but 
tough  enough  for  places  such  as  Europe. 
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“We  want  to  come  up  with  a force 
that  can  do,  not  necessarily  the  equivalent 
(of  a heavy  unit),  but  close  to  it,’’  he  said. 

The  test  bed’s  activities  are  linked  to 
an  overall  program  known  as  Army  86,  a 
term  that  denotes  certain  goals  Army  leaders 
want  to  reach  by  1986.  The  type  of  division 
that  HTTB  is  working  to  build  is  known  as 
the  High  Technology  Light  Division.  This 
division  will  fall  between  the  Army’s  present 
heavy  forces  and  its  light  airborne  forces.  It 
will  combine  the  best  of  both  without  replac- 
ing either. 

The  model  for  the  new  light  division 
will  be  Fort  Lewis’  9th  Infantry  Division,  a 
“straight  leg,”  or  non-mechanized  infantry 
unit.  The  changes  that  will  take  place  in  the 
9th  involve  equipment,  tactics,  organization 
and  modes  of  deployment. 

“For  one  thing,”  Delgado  said,  “we 


Sp4  Derek  Racer,  from 
Co  A,  3rd  Bn,  47th  Inf, 
protrudes  from  the  tur- 
ret of  a “Grizzly”  that 
his  unit  used  in  tests 
of  the  mobile  infantry 
concept,  one  of  many 
ideas  considered  by 
HTTB. 


want  to  scale  back  the  number  of  sorties  it 
takes  to  airlift  the  division  to  a war.” 

The  9th  now  requires  859  stretched 
U.S.  Air  Force  C- 141  aircraft  and  99  C-5A 
aircraft.  The  target  is  about  1 ,000  stretched 
C-141s,  which  would  eliminate  the  heavy 
and  expensive  C-5As. 

The  C- 141  is  the  Air  Force’s  standard 
jet  for  moving  troops  and  some  cargo.  Any 
gear  the  new  division  would  take  when  de- 
ploying has  to  be  small  enough  and  light 
enough  for  these  planes.  The  force  would 
also  have  to  fight  for  several  days  after  arriv- 
ing in  a combat  zone.  This  normally  requires 
more  and  heavier  equipment.  To  the  folks  at 
the  test  bed,  the  answer  is  proper  tech- 
nology. 

For  example,  a certaifi  van  used  by  air 
defense  artillery  units  normally  sits  on  a 
2!/2-ton  truck  when  being  moved  to  the  bat- 
tlefield. However,  the  truck  and  van  to- 
gether are  a little  too  high  to  fit  inside  the 
C-141.  If  Teflon  strips  are  attached  to  the 
underside  of  the  van,  it  will  easily  slide  onto 
the  aircraft,  with  the  truck  behind  it. 

Since  it  was  organized,  HTTB  has 
tested  such  things  as  lightweight  mortars;  a 
special  engineer  vehicle  for  digging;  and  a 
wheeled,  mobile,  electronic  warfare  vehicle. 

Another  item  being  considered  for 
the  light  division  is  an  armored  squad  carrier 
to  give  foot  soldiers  more  mobility.  The  con- 
cept is  not  new,  since  soldiers  in  mechanized 
infantry  units  have  been  riding  to  battle  in 
M-113  Armored  Personnel  carriers  for 
years.  Researchers  at  HTTB,  however,  are 
looking  for  a squad  carrier  that  is  lighter 
than  anything  the  Army  now  has  and  small 
enough  to  fit  on  a C-141.  The  vehicle  must 
also  be  equipped  for  some  tactical  uses  once 
it  is  on  the  battlefield. 

To  the  foot  soldiers  of  the  9th  Divi- 
sion, the  idea  is  a new  one.  Company  A,  3rd 
Battalion,  47th  Infantry,  a 9th  ID  unit, 
recently  tested  it  for  HTTB. 

“Basically,”  said  1st  Lt.  Peter 
Eschbagh,  the  executive  officer  of  Company 
A,  “we  wanted  to  see  if  we  could  function 
better  with  an  armored  vehicle  than  on  foot. 
We  also  wanted  to  know  if  the  average  in- 
fantryman could  operate  such  a vehicle.” 

For  the  test,  Eschbagh’s  company 
used  a 12-ton  Canadian  armored  vehicle  call- 
ed a Grizzly.  Unlike  the  M-113,  the  Grizzly 
rolls  on  wheels  instead  of  tracks.  The  Cana- 
dian army  loaned  the  Grizzlies  to  HTTB.  It 
may  not  be  the  type  of  vehicle  the  U.S.  Army 
actually  adopts.  But  it  gives  HTTB  a better 
idea  of  how  such  a vehicle  can  be  used. 

“The  concept  involves  13  Grizzlies,” 
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Eschbagh  explained,  “one  for  the  com- 
mander and  three  sections  of  four  Grizzlies 
each.  Canadian  instructors  came  down  and 
taught  our  guys  how  to  drive  them.” 

One  of  the  drivers,  PFC  Johnny 
Sears,  an  infantryman  in  Company  A,  said, 
“We  carry  a three-man  crew  and  a squad  of 
eight  soldiers.  The  inside  is  a lot  like  an 
APC,  but  this  thing  rides  like  a Cadillac.” 

Sears  pointed  out  that  the  Grizzly  has 
propellers  and  can  ride  in  water.  It  can  also 
be  driven  with  the  tires  flat  should  they  hap- 
pen to  blow  out  during  an  operation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  machine  has  a heater  that  works 
well  and  a separate  stove  that  can  be  carried 
for  heating  C-rations  and  coffee. 

If  and  when  a new  armored  squad 
carrier  is  adopted  by  the  Army,  it  may  not 
come  with  the  same  options  as  the  Grizzly. 
But  Sears  and  his  fellow  soldiers  got  in  some 
good  training  in  what  they  consider  to  be  a 
first-rate  vehicle. 

“We’ve  been  taking  it  (the  squad  car- 
rier) out  a lot,”  Sears  said.  “We  went  out 
against  some  ground  troops  who  were  air- 
mobiled  in  and  wiped  them  out.” 

Eschbagh  said  he’s  been  finding  some 
advantages  to  having  his  infantrymen  in 
vehicles. 

“The  Grizzlies  allow  us  to  move 
quickly  and  hit  hard,”  he  said.  “There’s  a 
definite  advantage  to  having  this  kind  of 
speed  and  agility.  We’re  able  to  arrive 
fresher  at  our  objective.” 

The  light  armored  squad  carrier  is 
just  one  concept  the  people  at  the  High 
Technology  Test  Bed  are  looking  at  in  an  at- 
tempt to  mold  a light,  mobile,  hard-hitting 
division.  A vehicle  such  as  this  could  give 
soldiers  some  protection  on  a European  bat- 
tlefield, but  would  not  burden  them  with 
something  too  heavy  to  take  elsewhere. 

Since  the  new  light  division  will  have 
to  be  hard-hitting,  some  of  the  new  weapons 
being  planned  for  it  pack  quite  a punch. 
Along  with  the  weapons  will  be  some  slightly 
altered  combat  organizations. 

The  9th  Division’s  new  cavalry  bri- 
gade (air  attack),  for  example,  features  the 
new,  troop-carrying  UH-60  Blackhawk  heli- 
copters and  two  battalions  of  AH- IS  Cobra 
attack  helicopters. 

In  another  brigade,  battalions  are  de- 
veloping tactics  to  use  the  mobile  protected 
gun  to  its  best  advantage.  Special  “scout” 
companies  will  be  examined  in  the  near 
future. 

The  9th  Division  is  also  scheduled  to 
receive  the  M-198,  155mm  howitzer,  an  im- 
provement over  existing  artillery  in  range. 


accuracy  and  power,  among  other  things. 

The  test  bed  is  also  looking  closely  at 
what  the  individual  soldier  has  to  carry.  One 
project  underway  is  designed  to  reduce  the 
infantryman’s  combat  load  to  72  pounds 
from  more  than  150  pounds. 

Much  of  the  weight  soldiers  now  have 
to  carry  is  in  the  form  of  equipment  used  to 
carry  other  equipment.  With  tabs  and  pock- 
ets sewn  onto  new  flak  vests  (recently 
adopted  by  the  Army),  the  soldier  can  carry 
a combat  load  more  comfortably,  without 
an  array  of  slings  and  straps. 

New  rations  now  carried  by  9th  Divi- 
sion soldiers  are  lighter  than  standard 
C-rations:  They  can  now  carry  a week’s 
worth  of  rations  in  the  space  it  took  for  three 
C-rations. 

A special  type  of  bayonet  recently 
designed  by  one  of  the  test  bed’s  researchers 
would  serve  as  an  emergency  entrenching 
tool,  a knife,  wire  cutters  and,  of  course,  a 
bayonet.  This  could  do  away  with  several 
weighty  and  bulky  items. 

The  High  Technology  Test  Bed  is 
constantly  looking  for  new  ideas.  A hotline 
was  established  at  Fort  Lewis  to  let  soldiers 
in  the  9th  make  recommendations. 

Some  interesting  suggestions:  using 
satellite  hookups  to  establish  long-range 
communications;  developing  arcade-type 
video  games  to  increase  hand-eye  coordina- 
tion in  gunners  who  use  certain  weapons 
systems;  and  adopting  physical  training  pro- 
grams used  by  professional  athletes. 

Armed  with  an  ample  amount  of 
faith  in  ingenuity,  architects  of  the  light  divi- 
sion are  working  with  ideas  that  may  seem 
farfetched.  But  history  has  proven  that  many 
good  ideas  were  once  “impossible.”  □ 


People  at  the  test  bed 
also  looked  at  the 
possibility  of  using 
motorized  tricycles  to 
lay  signal  wire.  9th  ID 
soldiers  gladly  sped 
through  the  woods  of 
Fort  Lewis  in  an 
HTTB-conducted  test 
of  the  idea. 
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Compiled  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


Pittman:  Old  Soldier 


A World  War  I 
doughboy  was  honored 
recently  by  the  regiment 
he  fought  with  63  years 
ago. 

Richard  F.  Pittman, 

a Smiths,  Ala.,  resident, 
served  as  reviewing  of- 
ficer of  the  1st  Battalion 
(Mechanized),  58th  Infan- 
try, 197th  Infantry  Brigade 
(Separate).  He  trooped  the 
line  while  the  band  played 
“Over  There.” 

Pittman  presented 
the  battalion  commander, 
Lt.  Col.  H.  T.  Fincher,  with 
his  mess  kit  and  other 
memorabilia  from  his  tour 
of  duty.  The  unit  made  him 
an  honorary  sergeant. 

Pittman  was  wound- 
ed by  enemy  artillery  on 
Aug.  4,  1918,  while  serving 
in  the  58th  Infantry  Regi- 


ment, 4th  Division,  in 
France.  He  was  awarded 
his  Purple  Heart  last  Jan- 
uary in  ceremonies  at 
Smiths,  Ala.  — Capt. 
Doneal  G.  Gersh 


Sgt.  David  J.  Eath- 
erly,  782nd  Maintenance 
Bn.,  82nd  Airborne  Divi- 
sion, Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
received  the  Army’s  high- 
est peacetime  award,  the 
Soldier’s  Medal,  for  saving 
an  Ohio  truck  driver. 

Eatherly  was  travel- 
ing on  Interstate  40  near 
Asheville,  N.C.,  on  Christ- 
mas Eve  last  year.  He  was 
on  his  way  to  visit  his 
parents  for  the  holidays 
when  the  weather  turned 
into  a near  blizzard.  Short- 
ly after  it  began  snowing, 
Eatherly  saw  a tractor- 
trailer  jump  the  guardrail 
and  overturn. 

When  he  stopped 
to  help,  he  found  the  truck 
was  facing  downhill  with 
the  rear  wheels  caught  on 
the  guardrail.  One  man 
had  already  climbed  from 
the  cab  of  the  truck  and 
was  making  his  way  to  the 
side  of  the  road.  The  driver 
was  still  pinned  inside. 

Climbing  down  the 
embankment,  Eatherly  no- 
ticed fuel  leaking  from  the 
truck’s  tanks.  He  shat- 
tered the  windshield,  en- 
tered the  vehicle  and  lifted 
the  driver  out. 

Eatherly  then  car- 
ried the  driver  to  safety. 
An  ambulance  took  the 
driver  to  a nearby  hospital. 
— Steve  Roussel 


“Beg,  borrow,  or 
steal”  is  the  motto  of 
some  people  who  collect 
patches,  insignias  and 
crests.  SFC  David  C. 
Springer  doesn’t  take 
these  words  lightly. 

Springer,  training 


NCO  for  Headquarters 
Co.,  U.S.  Army  Garrison, 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
began  collecting  crests  in 
late  1977  while  he  was  sta- 
tioned at  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.  He  has  acquired 
1,600  crests  since  then. 

He  says  the  inspira- 
tion to  collect  came  when 
he  noticed  the  similarities 
in  crests'  from  different 
units.  What  impressed 
him  most  were  the  varia- 
tions in  color  and  design. 

Even  though  he  has 
no  specific  goal  for  the 
collection,  Springer  would 
like  to  gather  as  many  of 
the  10,000  crests  in  cir- 
culation as  possible.  Un- 
like most  collectors,  he’s 
trying  to  obtain  two  of 
every  Army  crest  not  al- 
ready in  his  collection. 

Springer  will  con- 
tinue to  trade,  buy  and  sell 
crests,  even  though  it’ll 
take  him  a long  time  to  get 
his  collection  completed. 
Every  crest  he  owns  is 
mounted  on  a board  — ex- 
cept for  the  ones  on  his 
Class  A uniform.  — Public 
Affairs  Office,  Presidio  of 
San  Francisco. 
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Springer:  Crest  Collector 


The  11th  Aviation 
Group  has  awarded  Sp5 
Joseph  Leak  Jr.,  59th  Air 
Traffic  Control  Bn., 
Schwaebisch  Hall,  West 
Germany,  one  of  its  high- 
est honors.  Leak  was 
awarded  the  Black  Hawk 
Medal  for  excellence  in 
making  a perfect  score  on 
his  first  skill  qualification 
test  (SQT)  for  military  oc- 
cupational specialty 
(MOS)  94B,  cook. 

Leak  works  in  the 
dining  facility  that  serves 
both  the  11th  Gp.  and  the 
59th  ATC  Bn.  headquar- 
ters at  Schwaebisch  Hall. 

“I  wanted  to  do  real 
well  because  this  was  my 
first  SQT,”  Leak  said.  “I 
knew  I would  do  fine,  but  I 
didn’t  expect  to  max  it.  I 
was  glad  — overwhelmed, 
even.  I just  felt  good  all 
over.” 

“I  went  through  the 
training  manuals  and  field 
manuals  that  dealt  with 
my  MOS,”  he  said.  “I  nar- 
rowed it  down  to  the  sub- 
jects that  I thought  would 
be  on  my  test,  based  on 
what  I do  every  day.  Then  I 
studied  those  things. 

“The  SQT  is  a good 
system,”  Leak  said,  “be- 
cause it’s  50  percent 
hands-on  and  50  percent 
written.  You  have  to  know 
what  you’re  doing  and 
what  you’re  talking 


about.”  — Martha  Rudd 


Feeling  tired  and 
rundown?  Too  fat?  Lack 
endurance?  Everyday 
stresses  leaving  you  de- 
pressed and  wanting? 
Then  run  away  from  your 
problems. 

Col.  Roy  Rengstorff 
does  it  again  and  again, 
and  he  thinks  it  can  work 
for  anyone. 

Rengstorff,  an  op- 
tometrist assigned  to 
special  projects  for  the 
Chemical  Systems  Lab  in 
the  Edgewood  area  of 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.,  ran  his  11th  mara- 
thon, the  New  York  Mara- 
thon, recently  and  is  train- 
ing for  others. 

He  finished  the 
26.2-mile  race  in  three 
hours  and  48  minutes. 

“It  was  my  best 
time  so  far,”  Rengstorff 
said,  but  added  that  he’s 
run  all  of  his  marathons 
within  10  to  15  minutes  of 
that  time. 

“I  originally  started 
to  run  to  lose  weight  and 
feel  better,”  he  said.  “I’ve 
lost  40  pounds  during  the 
last  four  years.” 

He  remembered  the 
first  time  he  started  to  run. 
He  could  barely  make  it 
around  the  block.  Now,  he 
does  four  to  six  miles  a 
day,  many  times  skipping 


Martha  Rudd 


Rengstorff:  Optometric 
Marathoner 


lunch  to  run. 

“It  becomes  a life- 
style,” he  said.  “If  you 
miss  a day  of  running,  you 
feel  guilty  about  it.” 

“It’s  improved  my 
endurance.  I don’t  get 
tired  anymore  and  I handle 
stress  better,”  Rengstorff 
said,  adding  that  both  his 
blood  pressure  and  pulse 
rate  are  lower  since  he’s 
been  running. 

“Trying  to  run  too 
fast  is  the  mistake  most 
people  make,”  he  said. 
“Take  yourtime,  you’ll  still 
get  there.  Conditioning  is 
more  important.  No  one 
should  try  to  run  a mara- 
thon without  first  being 
able  to  run  at  least  18 
miles.”  — Public  Affairs 
Office,  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md. 
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NCO  PROMOTIONS 

FILE  IS  THE  KEY 

MSgt.  Mike  Mason 


“DIDYA  hear  the  news?  Smith  and 
Jones  made  the  E7  list.” 

‘‘Hey,  that’s  great!  But  what 
about  Figby?  Did  he  make  it  too?” 

‘‘Nope.” 

‘‘Gee.  I thought  he’d  make  it 
for  sure.” 

‘‘Yeah,  so’d  I.  What  can  ya 

say?” 

Say  it  to  Figby.  He’s  going  to 
want  to  know  why  he  didn’t  make 
it. 

He  wasn’t  too  upset  when  he 
didn’t  make  it  last  year.  He  was  in 
the  secondary  zone,  and  that’s  a 
pretty  fast  crowd.  The  secondary 
zone  was  set  up  to  give  fast  burners 
a chance  to  move  ahead  a little  more 
quickly.  Only  about  5 to  7 percent 
get  selected  from  it.  Figby  could  live 
with  that. 

But  this  time  he  was  in  the 
primary  zone.  He  thought  there’d 
be  no  problem.  Figby  works  hard 
and  has  always  had  max  or  near- 
max Enlisted  Evaluation  Reports 
(EERs).  He’s  had  his  fair  share  of 
awards  and  decorations  and  there 
are  a lot  of  letters  of  appreciation  in 
his  record.  Figby’s  proud  of  his  rec- 
ord and  just  can’t  understand  why 
he  wasn’t  considered  qualified  for 
promotion. 

The  truth  is,  Figby  is  quali- 
fied for  promotion.  He  just  wasn’t 
among  the  best  qualified  in  his 
MOS,  in  the  eyes  of  the  board. 

Sure,  you’ve  heard  that  one 
before.  It  may  sound  like  a cop-out, 
but  it’s  the  only  answer  there  is.  The 
centralized  promotion  system  is  a 
lot  different  from  the  semi-central- 
ized system  used  to  promote  soldiers 
to  E5s  and  E6s. 

When  you’re  considered  for 
a senior  NCO  promotion,  your 
record  isn’t  distilled  down  into  a 
bunch  of  numbers.  You  don’t  get 
the  chance  to  report  to  the  board 
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and  impress  the  panel  with  your 
military  bearing  and  quick  mind.  In- 
stead, you’re  judged  by  a group  of 
strangers  who  use  what  is  known  as 
the  “whole  person  concept.” 

“We  tell  the  board  members 
to  look  at  a person’s  entire  file  and 
try  to  form  a mental  picture  of  that 
person,”  said  Maj.  Dave  McKenzie, 


If  you  want  to  pick  up  new  stripes,  it’s  up 
to  you  to  take  some  positive  steps.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  is  keep  your  rec- 
ords straight. 

a staff  officer  in  DA’s  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  for  Personnel  (DCSPER). 
“Then  they  compare  that  picture  to 
the  others  in  the  same  MOS  to  come 
up  with  the  best  qualified.” 

You’ve  no  doubt  heard  things 
like  “The  first  thing  they  do  is  look 
at  your  picture.  If  you’re  over- 
weight, or  there’s  no  picture,  they 
don’t  even  look  at  the  rest  of  your 
record.”  Or,  “If  your  EERWA  (En- 
listed Evaluation  Report  Weighted 
Average)  isn’t  at  least  120,  you 
don’t  stand  a chance.”  Things  like 
that  may  sound  plausible.  After  all, 
the  boards  have  to  go  through  a lot 
of  records  in  a fairly  short  time.  So, 
why  not  have  something  to  home  in 
on  right  away  and  weed  things  out  a 
little? 


“No  single  factor  should 
override  (the  others),”  McKenzie 
stressed.  Letters  of  instruction  to 
boards  back  that  up.  They  point  out 
that  promotions  in  the  Army  are  not 
rewards  for  past  performance. 
Rather,  they  are  based  on  demon- 
strated and  potential  ability.  So, 
boards  are  told  that  promotions 
shouldn’t  hinge  on  isolated  exam- 
ples of  excellence  or  mediocrity. 

With  all  the  records  they 
have  to  review,  just  how  good  a job 
can  a board  do  of  looking  at  an  en- 
tire file? 

The  last  E9  board  looked  at 
5,578  files  and  selected  1,228  for 
promotion.  They  then  took  a look 
at  the  Qualitative  Management  Pro- 
gram referrals  to  decide  who  among 
them  should  be  recommended  for 
bars  to  reenlistment.  All  that  was 
done  in  about  17  days. 

“The  boards  have  a pretty 
sophisticated  microfiche  system,” 
McKenzie  explained.  “They  get  some 
time  to  practice  with  the  viewers  and 
get  pretty  good  at  going  through  a 
file.  After  the  first  week,  each 
member  is  usually  getting  through 
about  200  files  a day.” 

The  number  of  people  on 
each  board  varies  with  the  number 
of  files  they  have  to  review.  This 
year’s  E7  board  w'as  composed  of  10 
panels.  Each  panel  had  a brigadier 
general,  a colonel,  a lieutenant  col- 
onel or  chief  warrant  officer,  an  E9 
and  an  E8. 

Each  panel  looks  at  a group 
of  career  fields.  They  vote  on  each 
record,  giving  it  a score  ranging 
from  a low  of  one  to  a high  of  six. 
They  can  also  use  pluses  or  minuses 
to  distinguish  between  the  records  a 
little  better. 

After  each  record  gets  through 
the  panel,  the  panel  recorder  checks 
the  scores.  “If  there  is  a variance  of 
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By  the  time  you  are  eligible  for  promotion  to  E7  and  above,  you  should 
have  a firm  knowledge  of  how  the  Army  promotion  system  operates. 
The  farther  you  move  up  the  ladder,  the  tougher  the  competition  be- 
comes. Knowing  how  the  system  works  can  help  you  prepare  your 
records  for  the  board.  Remember,  your  records  are  judged  against 
your  peers  by  a board  of  strangers. 


three  points  or  more  among  the 
scores,  the  record  goes  back 
through,”  McKenzie  said. 

“We  realize  the  whole  pro- 
cess is  judgmental,”  McKenzie  said. 
“So,  we  get  the  best  people  in  the 
field  that  we  can.” 

Nominations  for  board  mem- 
bership are  made  by  the  Military 
Personnel  Center  (MILPERCEN), 
based  on  DCSPER  criteria.  The 
names  of  two  nominees  for  each 
board  position  go  to  the  major  com- 
mands, which  make  final  selections. 
The  DCSPER  then  reviews  and  ap- 
proves, or  disapproves,  the  selec- 
tions. 

“The  boards  find  that  each 
file  speaks  for  itself,”  McKenzie 
said.  “By  the  time  they  get  done, 
they  are  the  experts  on  the  quality  of 
the  people  in  a given  career  field.” 
What  all  this  means  to  Figby 
is  that  there’s  no  way  of  telling  why 
he  didn’t  get  promoted,  short  of 
looking  at  his  record  in  comparison 
with  everyone  else’s  in  his  MOS. 

All  Figby  can  do  is  make  sure 
his  entire  file  is  as  good  as  it  can  be. 

“It’s  of  paramount  impor- 
tance to  keep  the  file  straight,” 
McKenzie  advised.  “It’s  the  sol- 
dier’s salesman.” 

Every  soldier  who  is  in  a pro- 
motion zone  is  supposed  to  review 
his  or  her  Forms  2 and  2-1  and  sign 
the  2-1.  Not  everyone  does  though. 

“We  have  to  call  and  beg  to 
get  people  in  to  sign  their  2-1  s,”  said 
MSgt.  James  B.  Young,  NCOIC  of 
the  Military  District  of  Washington 
(MDW)  Enlisted  Records  section. 
“We  sent  a team  out  to  one  unit 
with  the  packets  and  no  one  showed 
up.”  His  office  wound  up  having  to 
send  20  or  30  packets  to  the  last  E7 
board  without  signatures. 

“When  I see  an  unsigned  2-1 , 
I wonder  how  concerned  the  indi- 


vidual is  about  getting  promoted,” 
said  CSM  Lew  V.  Hines,  who  sat  on 
the  last  E9  board.  “A  person  should 
do  everything  possible  to  portray 
positive  action.” 

Just  showing  up  and  signing 
the  2-1  is  not  enough,  though. 

“Take  every  action  possible 
to  make  sure  the  2-1  and  2 are  ac- 


Reviewing  your  Official  Military  Person- 
nel File  is  a must  before  the  promotion 
board  convenes.  You  should  find  and 
correct  discrepancies  and  errors. 

curate  and  readable,”  Hines  ad- 
vised. “It  takes  some  thorough  do- 
ing. You  have  to  audit  your  records 
piece  by  piece.” 

Hines  advised  that  any  pencil 
entries  on  the  2-1  must  be  readable. 
The  board  gets  only  a copy  of  the 
2-1,  not  the  original,  so  legible 
handwriting  is  a must.  An  example 
is  block  17,  civilian  and  military 
education.  In  some  cases,  the  pencil 
entries  on  the  original  would  have 
been  hard  to  read,  he  said. 

“Look  at  block  9,  awards 
and  decorations.  If  there  are  line- 
throughs  or  bunched  entries,  ask  the 
clerk  to  remake  the  2-1  to  make 
them  more  easily  identified,”  Hines 
said. 

“Another  important  part  of 


the  2-1  is  block  35,  record  of  assign- 
ments. Make  sure  the  entries  reflect 
prime  duties,  if  possible.  The  board 
will  look  at  that  to  see  what  kinds  of 
duties  a person  has  had,”  Hines 
said. 

Scope  and  variety  of  assign- 
ments are  other  things  the  board 
looks  at.  “That  can  be  a plus,  but 
not  a minus,”  McKenzie  said.  The 
Army  realizes  that  not  everyone  has 
a say  in  what  assignments  they  get. 
Clearly,  though,  those  who  have 
served  well  in  a variety  of  assign- 
ments more  readily  show  their  po- 
tential. 

Having  been  a recruiter,  drill 
sergeant  or  first  sergeant  can  add 
some  pluses.  “Those  are  jobs  that 
are  important  to  the  Army,”  ex- 
plained Sgt.  Maj.  Denny  Perez,  a 
member  of  a past  board.  “There  are 
also  jobs  that  a lot  of  people  don’t 
want  to  do.” 

The  Army  also  recognizes 
them  as  demanding  jobs.  Guidance 
given  promotion  boards  points  out 
that  quality  performance  in  these 
kinds  of  duties  indicates  potential 
for  advancement. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  you 
should  drop  what  you’re  doing  and 
rush  out  to  volunteer  for  something 
else.  Boards  are  reminded  that  some 
MOSs  tend  to  channel  people  into  a 
field  of  specialization.  They  are  told 
to  consider  the  degree  of  responsi- 
bility in  jobs  a soldier  has  had  and 
how  well  he  applied  sound  leader- 
ship and  management. 

Another  important  item  on 
the  2-1  is  block  22.  It  contains  your 
height  and  weight  and  date  of  your 
last  physical.  When  you  review  and 
sign  your  2-1,  you  are  required  to 
write  in  your  current  height  and 
weight  and  sign  the  back  of  the 
form.  Make  sure  that  the  two  sides 
agree  or  that  there  is  a plausible  dif- 
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ference.  A board  member  might 
question  a rapid  substantial  weight 
loss. 

“Don’t  do  anything  that 
might  make  someone  think  you’re 
being  less  than  truthful,”  Hines  ad- 
vised. 

Boards  consider  weight  as  a 
part  of  general  physical  condition. 
With  overweight,  profiles  or  tempo- 
rary disabilities,  the  important  fac- 
tor is  whether  the  soldier  can  still 
perform  his  duties. 

“When  a record  shows  a sol- 
dier is  overweight,  you  can  look  at 
the  photo  and  try  to  judge  whether 
the  weight  is  in  muscle  or  in  the  bel- 
ly,” Hines  said. 

Photos  are  important  for 
several  reasons.  “If  I saw  an  award 
on  a photo  that  I didn’t  notice  when 
I was  looking  at  the  2-1,  I would  go 
back  and  dig  deeper  into  the  file  to 
try  to  find  it,”  Hines  said. 

“The  photo  is  an  aid  in  put- 
ting the  whole  person  evaluation  in 
perspective,”  Hines  added.  He  ad- 
vises soldiers  to  make  sure  their 
photos  are  up  to  date.  Make  sure  the 
photo  shows  good  posture  and  that 
insignia  are  complete  and  correct. 

“Never  leave  anything  to 
chance,”  Hines  stressed.  “My  ex- 
perience has  been  that  the  audio- 
visual people  are  more  than  willing 
to  let  you  see  the  photo  before  it 
goes  out.  I’ve  never  personally  had 
any  problem,  but  I’m  sure  if  I didn’t 
feel  the  photo  was  right,  they’d  re- 
do it.” 

Military  Personnel  Offices 
(MILPOs)  have  a lot  of  trouble  get- 
ting people  to  get  photos  taken.  “I 
can  show  you  paperwork  on  one  in- 
dividual that  we  had  to  ask  23 
months  in  a row  to  get  a photo,” 
Young  said. 

“The  people  at  the  photo 
labs  and  dispensaries  know  when  a 
board  is  getting  ready  to  meet,” 
Young  said.  “That’s  when  people 
start  showing  up  for  photos  and 
physicals.  A lot  of  people  in  MDW 
were  in  a bind  when  they  went  to  the 
photo  lab  for  last  minute  photos  for 
the  last  E7  board.  The  lab  had  equip- 
ment problems  and  it  took  a lot 
longer  than  usual  to  get  photos 
done.” 


The  photo  is  only  one  of  1 
many  items  recorded  on  microfiche 
in  the  Official  Military  Personnel 
File  (OMPF).  That  OMPF  should 
also  be  checked  thoroughly  before 
the  board  meets. 

“Everyone  should  get  a copy 
of  his  microfiche  once  a year  and  try 
to  keep  it  up  to  date,”  Young  said. 
“If  you  expect  to  be  in  a promotion 
zone,  send  for  a copy  about  six 
months  before  the  board  is  sched- 
uled to  meet.  The  boards  meet 
about  the  same  time  every  year.  The 
E9  and  E8  boards  usually  meet  in 
the  fall,  and  the  E7  board  starts  in 
winter.” 

To  get  a copy  of  your  fiche, 
just  write  to:  U.S.  Army  Enlisted 


The  board  looks  at  your  DA  Forms  2 and 
2-1,  your  qualification  record,  and  your 
Official  Military  Personnel  File,  on  micro- 
fiche. 

Records  and  Evaluation  Center, 
ATTN:  PCRE-RF-I,  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind.,  46249.  Give  them 
your  name,  rank,  Social  Security 
number  and  mailing  address.  You 
should  get  a copy  of  the  microfiche 
in  30-40  days,  Young  said. 

“The  MILPO  people  can 
help  people  review  their  OMPFs,” 
Young  said.  “We  have  viewers  and 
can  sit  down  and  go  over  the  fiche 
with  them.” 

Take  all  the  things  you  think 
should  be  in  your  records  when  you 
go  to  the  MILPO  to  review  your 
fiche.  The  clerks  can  tell  you  what 
may  be  put  into  the  file.  You  may 
find  that  some  of  the  things  you 
would  like  to  send  in  cannot  be  filed 
on  the  fiche. 


A letter  of  appreciation 
signed  after  February  1981  must  in- 
clude a statement  that  the  letter  will 
be  filed  in  your  OMPF.  “If  the  per- 
son who  signed  it  is  still  in  the  area, 
perhaps  you  can  go  back  and  get 
him  to  re-do  it  and  put  the  statement 
in,”  Young  said.  Otherwise,  the  let- 
ter can’t  be  filed. 

There  are  also  limitations  on 
records  of  education.  Certificates  of 
military  training  must  be  for  courses 
of  at  least  40  hours.  College  tran- 
scripts must  include  at  least  30 
semester  hours  before  they  can  be 
filed. 

In  addition  to  checking  to  be 
sure  all  your  “attaboys”  are  on  file, 
check  each  frame  on  the  fiche  care- 
fully to  make  sure  there’s  nothing  in 
the  file  that  doesn’t  belong  there. 

Mistakes  can  happen.  Occa- 
sionally, documents  are  put  into  the 
wrong  file.  Make  sure  that  the 
board  isn’t  looking  at  someone 
else’s  EER  or  court-martial  when 
they  review  your  records.  Check 
every  item  on  the  fiche  to  make  sure 
it  pertains  to  you. 

When  checking  your  fiche, 
pay  close  attention  to  the  Perfor- 
mance Data  section.  That’s  the  part 
that  contains  your  photo  and  DA 
Form  10s.  The  Form  10  is  the  En- 
listed Evaluation  Data  report.  It 
contains  your  EERWA  and  your 
SQT  score,  if  you’ve  taken  an  SQT. 
This  section  also  contains  your 
EERs. 

“The  EER  is  the  hub  of  the 
career,”  McKenzie  said.  “It  sum- 
marizes performance  and  estimates 
potential.” 

Being  a “125  soldier”  is  an 
advantage  that  can’t  be  denied.  The 
average  EERWA  of  those  selected 
by  the  last  E9  board  was  124.8.  The 
average  EERWA  of  FY  81  E7  select- 
ees was  123.1.  But  simply  having  or 
not  having  the  numbers  in  your  fa- 
vor isn’t  enough. 

Board  members  routinely 
check  both  sides  of  the  EER  to  com- 
pare the  numbers  on  the  front  to  the 
narrative  on  the  back. 

“I  saw  one  EER  in  which  the 
supervisor  had  given  the  soldier  a 
69,”  recalled  Sgt.  Maj.  Delaney 
Casey,  who  was  also  on  the  last  E9 
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board.  “But  when  I read  the  narra- 
tive, it  was  obvious  he  was  a 125  sol- 
dier. And  then  I saw  some  that  were 
just  the  opposite.” 

“Some  units  don’t  give  out 
high  numbers,”  McKenzie  said. 
“Also,  some  raters  don’t  under- 
stand the  system.  So  the  boards  look 
at  the  narratives  pretty  closely  to 
pick  up  on  any  variance  with  the 
numbers.” 

When  looking  at  EERs,  the 
board  also  looks  for  trends  in  effi- 
ciency, rather  than  isolated  high  or 
low  reports. 

“When  a person  has  been  in 
six  different  jobs,  under  different 
raters,  a trend  begins  to  show  up. 
When  a person  gets  good  reports 
from  a number  of  different  raters, 
that  sort  of  thing  stands  out,” 
McKenzie  said. 

“The  important  thing  is  to 
ensure  that  you  get  everything  into 
your  records  that  is  authorized  to  be 
there.  Some  training  a person  has 
received  could  make  all  the  differ- 
ence,” he  added. 

Training  is  particularly  im- 
portant in  promotions  to  E7  because 
it  can  be  a factor  in  reclassification 
to  a shortage  MOS.  In  the  past,  pro- 
motions were  made  based  on  the 
overall  shortages  within  a Career 
Management  Field  (CMF).  But  even 
in  a shortage  CMF,  there  were  some 
overage  MOSs.  This  meant  that  sol- 
diers in  overage  MOSs  could  get 
promoted  as  easily  as  soldiers  in 
shortage  MOSs.  This  created  an 
even  greater  imbalance  in  the  over- 
age MOS. 

This  year,  the  E7  board  be- 
gan promoting  by  MOS.  “We  are 
attempting  to  better  align  the  force,” 
McKenzie  said.  “The  E7s  provide 
the  basic  manpower  pool  for  the 
senior  grades.  If  we  can  get  things 
straightened  out  at  the  E7  level,  the 
rest  will  take  care  of  itself.” 

What  that  means  is  that  pro- 
motions will  be  tighter  in  over- 
strength MOSs  and  a little  easier  to 
come  by  in  shortage  MOSs. 

“Overstrength  MOSs  will  get 
the  minimum  number  of  promo- 
tions,” McKenzie  said.  “We  will  at- 
tempt to  promote  one  out  of  each 
100  people  in  both  the  primary  and 


secondary  zones.  That’s  all  the 
Army  can  afford  to  do.” 

That  doesn’t  mean  the  door 
is  closed  to  everyone  in  overstrength 
MOSs,  though.  That’s  where  the  re- 
classification phase  comes  in.  The 
records  of  people  in  overstrength 
MOSs  will  be  screened  with  an  eye 
to  promoting  them  in  another  MOS. 
Those  picked  for  promotion  in 
another  MOS  will  be  promoted  to 
one  that  feeds  the  same  E8  MOS, 
McKenzie  said. 

No  one  will  be  involuntarily 
reclassified.  Those  who  are  selected 
for  reclassification  will  have  the  op- 
tion of  declining  the  promotion. 
They  could  get  selected  in  their  pri- 
mary MOS  next  year. 


Whether  you  sew  on  those  stripes  or  not 
could  depend  on  how  carefully  you  re- 
view your  records.  It  takes  time  to  do  it 
right. 

Nor  will  people  be  reclassi- 
fied into  MOSs  for  which  they  are 
not  qualified.  The  board  was  re- 
quired to  check  the  records  against 
MOS  prerequisites  and  required 
training  to  ensure  that  both  were 
met.  When  they  considered  a soldier 
for  promotion  in  a secondary  MOS, 
they  considered  experience  in  that 
MOS  to  judge  whether  he  or  she  is 
currently  qualified. 

“We  need  to  employ  the 
skills  of  the  soldier  better,”  McKen- 
zie said.  “If  we  promote  people  in 
overstrength  MOSs,  it’s  not  fair  to 
them.  Eventually  they’ll  run  into  a 
brick  wall.  It’s  better  to  make  a 
career  change  at  this  point  than  far- 
ther down  the  road.” 

People  in  shortage  MOSs 


shouldn’t  get  complacent,  though. 
The  boards  are  told  how  many  peo- 
ple they  can  promote  in  each  MOS. 
That  could  be  as  high  as  150  percent 
of  the  zone. 

“We  do  tell  them  not  to  pro- 
mote anyone  that  is  not  fully 
qualified,”  McKenzie  pointed  out. 
“Rather,  they  can  consider  reclassi- 
fying people  into  those  MOSs.  We 
realize  that  there  are  some  MOSs  we 
can’t  make  well  all  at  once.  We’ll 
accept  a shortage  rather  than  pro- 
mote unqualified  people.” 

With  competition  as  tough  as 
it  is,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  make 
sure  your  record  is  as  complete  and 
clear  as  possible.  If  you’re  in  the  pri- 
mary zone,  and  you  think  there’s 
something  in  your  file  that  needs 
clearing  up,  you  can  write  a letter  to 
the  president  of  the  board.  (You 
may  not  do  this  if  you’re  in  the 
secondary  zone.) 

“Board  presidents  have  indi- 
cated that  letters  are  important 
when  there’s  something  substantial 
to  report,”  McKenzie  said.  The  let- 
ters shouldn’t  be  just  a summary  of 
the  file.  Rather,  they  should  be  a 
supplement. 

“Letters  should  include  any 
information  that  gives  a better 
understanding  of  the  career  or  po- 
tential,” McKenzie  added. 

“Say  a person  is  overweight, 
but  has  lost  weight,”  Hines  said. 
“He  can  write  a letter  and  bring  that 
to  the  board’s  attention.  He  should 
attach  documentation,  such  as  a 
commander’s  or  doctor’s  affidavit.” 

With  every  promotion  list 
that’s  published,  a copy  of  the  guid- 
ance to  the  board  is  included.  Also 
attached  is  a profile  analysis  of 
those  considered.  When  you  go  to 
your  personnel  office  to  check  your 
records,  ask  for  a copy  of  the  previ- 
ous year’s  list  and  look  it  over.  Then 
keep  that  information  in  mind  when 
you  look  over  your  file. 

Of  course,  all  this  takes  a lot 
of  effort  and  you  just  might  decide 
that  you  can’t  spare  the  time.  If  you 
do,  you  could  reap  unexpected  time 
savings.  Like  the  time  it  would  have 
taken  to  plan  and  throw  a promo- 
tion party  or  go  to  a tailor  shop  to 
get  new  stripes  sewn  on.  □ 
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METRICS 

SSgt.  Vickey  Mouze  UNCLE  Sam  wants  you  ...  to  start  think- 
ing metrics.  1990  is  DoD’s  target  date  for 
converting  specifications  and  standards  to 
the  metric  system.  Someday,  soldiers’ 
heights  and  weights  (or  mass,  for  the  purists) 
will  be  measured  in  centimeters  and 
kilograms  instead  of  feet  and  pounds.  Cooks 
will  measure  milliliters  of  milk  instead  of 
cups.  Drivers  will  travel  down  American 
roads  in  kilometers  per  hour. 

Metrics  are  already  being  used  in  the 
Army.  Artillery  pieces  and  fire  directions  are 


given  in  metrics.  Rifle  ranges  are  laid  out  in 
meters.  And  when  soldiers  get  their  flu 
shots,  they’re  given  so  many  cubic  centi- 
meters of  vaccine. 

Centimeters,  milliliters  and  kilome- 
ters aren’t  anything  new.  Nearly  200  years 
ago,  a Frenchman  invented  the  metric  sys- 
tem so  there  would  be  precise  measurements. 
Up  to  that  time,  France  had  used  measure- 
ments such  as  the  “pied  de  roi,’’  or  the 
“foot  of  the  king,’’  which  was  the  length  of 
the  king’s  foot. 

The  French  based  their  new  system  on 
units  of  10.  A centimeter  is  one-hundredth 
of  a meter;  a millimeter  is  one-thousandth  of 
a meter,  and  a kilometer  is  1,000  meters.  Be- 
cause it  is  a decimal  system,  calculations  are 
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made  by  moving  decimal  points  to  the  right 
or  left.  Each  type  of  measurement,  such  as 
length,  has  its  own  unit  of  measurement.  No 
unit  is  used  to  mean  more  than  one  quantity. 
America’s  “customary”  system  uses  an 
ounce  to  mean  either  weight,  as  in  the  num- 
ber of  ounces  in  a pound,  or  volume,  as  in 
the  number  of  ounces  in  a quart.  Metric 
units  most  commonly  used  are  the  meter  to 
measure  length;  the  liter  for  volume;  degrees 
Celsius  for  temperature;  and  the  gram  to 
measure  weight. 

After  France  adopted  the  system, 
other  countries  converted  to  it.  Today,  most 
countries  are  totally  metric.  The  United 
States  is  one  of  the  few  that  isn’t. 

There  have  been  times  in  America’s 
history  when  the  idea  of  metrics  was  sup- 
ported, but  people  were  afraid  of  using  “for- 
eign” measurements.  In  the  late  1700s, 
Thomas  Jefferson  tried  to  introduce  mea- 
surements based  on  10,  but  failed.  There 
were  rumors  going  around  in  the  1920s  that 
there  was  a “metric  plot”  masterminded  by 
a foreign  spy.  As  recently  as  October  1981, 
officials  from  Oklahoma  City’s  Cowboy 
Hall  of  Fame  went  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  an  attempt  to  stop  America  from 
going  metric.  They  were  afraid  that  the 
“country  mile”  and  a “bushel  and  a peck” 
would  disappear. 

Because  most  of  the  world  does  its 
business  in  metrics,  the  United  States  is  vol- 
untarily changing  over.  When  U.S.  compan- 
ies do  business  overseas,  they  can  buy  and 
sell  products  based  on  one  system.  After 
President  Gerald  Ford  signed  the  Metric 
Conversion  Act  of  1975,  some  businesses  be- 
gan selling  American  consumers  gasoline  in 
liters  and  cars  equipped  with  parts  measured 
in  metrics. 

“The  Army  is  changing  along  with 
American  business,”  said  LaVon  Vestal, 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Materiel  Develop- 
ment and  Readiness  Command,  (DAR- 
COM),  Alexandria,  Va.  Vestal  works  in 
DARCOM’s  Test,  Measurement  and  Diag- 
nostic Equipment  and  Calibration  Office. 
He’s  helping  to  change  the  Army  to  metrics. 

Probably  by  the  turn  of  the  century 
most  everything  will  be  pretty  much  metric,” 
he  said.  By  using  the  same  system  as  its 
allies,  U.S.  forces  will  have  equipment  that 
can  be  interchanged.  Standardized  equip- 
ment saves  the  government  money.  Also, 


repairs  and  parts  will  be  easier  to  obtain. 

“Some  weapons  systems  already  have 
metric  parts,”  Vestal  said.  “The  Abrams  Ml 
tank,  the  Hellfire  missile  system,  and  120mm 
tank  ammo  are  a few  of  the  systems  that  will 
have  metric  hardware.  Mechanics  will  have 
metrically  sized  tools  to  work  with.  If  a bolt 
that  measures  6 millimeters  (about  one- 
fourth  inch)  has  to  be  replaced,  mechanics 
will  have  wrenches  that  fit  that  bolt. 

“Until  everything  gets  converted, 
mechanics  will  work  with  both  measurement 
systems.  The  same  is  true  for  supply  rooms. 
Two  different  sets  of  items  will  be  stocked. 
Clerks  will  fill  out  paperwork  using  both 
systems,  also.” 

Vestal  said  the  Army  doesn’t  plan  to 
formally  train  all  soldiers  in  the  metric 
system.  Those  who  need  metric  training  for 
their  jobs  will  get  it,  he  said,  pointing  out 
that  many  soldiers,  such  as  those  in  infantry, 
artillery,  and  the  medical  field,  already  use 
metrics. 

As  the  United  States  converts,  people 
will  become  more  familiar  with  grams,  centi- 
meters and  meters.  Schools  are  teaching 
metrics  to  students.  For  everyday  use,  it’s 
easy  to  remember  that  cigarettes  sold  as 
“100s”  are  100  millimeters  long.  A centi- 
meter is  about  the  width  of  a paper  clip.  A 
paperclip  weighs  about  a gram.  A liter  is  a 
little  larger  than  a quart,  a meter  about  3 
inches  longer  than  a yard,  and  a kilogram 
weighs  a little  more  than  2 pounds. 

Someday,  shoppers  will  buy  candy 
that’s  weighed  by  the  gram  instead  of  ounces 
and  meat  in  kilograms  instead  of  pounds.  In- 
stead of  buying  a 4.5-pound  roast,  it’ll  weigh 
about  2 kilograms. 

In  the  kitchen,  a cookie  recipe  will  list 
50  grams  flour,  2 grams  soda  and  40  grams 
brown  sugar  instead  of  one-half  cup  plus  1 
tablespoon  flour,  one-fourth  teaspoon  soda 
and  3 tablespoons  brown  sugar.  They’ll  be 
baked  at  177  degrees  Celsius  instead  of  350 
degrees  Fahrenheit. 

Some  things  won’t  change,  however. 
Time  will  still  be  told  in  seconds,  minutes 
and  hours.  Change  will  be  given  in  pennies, 
nickels,  dimes  and  quarters.  Football  fields 
will  remain  measured  in  yards.  It  just 
wouldn’t  be  right  to  hear  someone  mention  a 
41.1-meter  field  goal. 

But  then,  you  give  some  people  a cen- 
timeter and  they’ll  take  a kilometer.  □ 
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MOUTARTEP 

Photos  by  J.P.  Manson,  Jr. 

Most  of  the  battalion  would  undergo 
the  conventional  ARTEP  in  West  Ber- 
lin’s Grunewald,  or  city  forest.  But  for 
several  rifle  companies,  the  ARTEP 
scenario  would  be  different.  These 
units  would  be  evaluated  on  the 
highest  training  priority  in  the  Berlin 
Brigade. 


AS  a hint  of  light  shone  above  the  tall  pines, 
anticipation  was  making  the  men  restless. 

Hours  earlier,  in  pitch  darkness,  they 
had  loaded  up  and  moved  to  their  alert  area. 
Rumblings  of  discontent  could  be  heard. 

Although  most  of  the  men  were  con- 
tent to  kick  back  and  relax  or  catch  those  last 
few  minutes  of  sleep,  a few  constant  “com- 
plainers”  were  busy  letting  the  world  know 
just  how  they  felt  about  missing  chow,  not 
getting  enough  sleep,  the  colonel’s  not  mov- 
ing out  with  them  at  zero-dark-thirty,  or  any 
other  thing  worth  their  griping  about. 

But  then,  with  daybreak  throwing  off 
the  blanket  of  darkness  and  the  distinctive 
sound  of  choppers  filling  their  ears,  even  the 
“mouths”  began  to  feel  the  excitement  that 
“the  battle  is  about  to  begin.” 

This  battle,  or  Military  Operations  on 
Urbanized  Terrain  (MOUT),  for  the  rifle 
companies  of  the  6th  Infantry,  was  of  sorts, 
the  real  thing  . . . their  yearly  Army  Train- 
ing and  Evaluation  Program  (ARTEP). 

The  MOUT  ARTEP  was  designed  to 
ensure  that  Berlin  Brigade  units  are  trained 
to  fight  in  urban  environments.  Although 
developed  by  the  brigade,  it  corresponds  to 
the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC)  concept  of  “training  the  test.” 
It  serves  as  the  fundamental  training  docu- 
ment for  the  units  of  the  brigade,  and  in  a 
somewhat  shortened  form,  is  the  source  of 
the  brigade’s  training  program  for  visiting 
units  from  USAREUR. 

While  the  remainder  of  the  battalion 
was  to  undergo  a conventional  ARTEP  in 
West  Berlin’s  Grunewald,  or  city  forest, 
these  men  knew  that  they  would  be  tested  on 
the  ‘specialty’  they  had  been  training  for 
throughout  the  year  — the  attack  and  de- 

This  story  was  written  by  the  staff  of  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  U.S. 
Command,  Berlin. 


fense  of  a city. 

As  they  watched  their  squad  leader 
making  his  way  through  the  stand  of  trees  to 
their  position,  they  noticed  for  the  first  time 
that  they  were  not  alone. 

“Who’s  he?”  asked  a curious  PFC 
when  his  squad  leader  was  within  a few  feet 
of  the  group. 

“Listen  up!”  said  the  sergeant  as  he 
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prepared  to  brief  his  crew.  “This  thing  will 
kick  off  in  a few  minutes,  and  again  let  me 
emphasize,  we’re  damn  good.  You’ve  knocked 
yourselves  out  this  past  year  and  after  this 
test  is  over,  everyone’ll  know  we’re  the  best. 
Just  remember,  we’ll  be  graded  on  every- 
thing we  do,  and,  if  you  work  together  and 
perform  like  in  training,  it’ll  be  no  problem. 

“During  most  of  the  three  days,  the 


Doughboy  City,  West  Berlin. 
Far  left,  soldier  is  poised  for 
the  unexpected.  Top  right, 
mortars  are  in  place,  while, 
above,  soldiers  rush  toward 
buildings  for  cover.  Left,  sol- 
diers and  their  90mm 
recoilless  rifle  defend  from 
nearby  underbrush. 
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C-E  Pictorial  Branch,  Berlin  Brigade 


1 


Troops  of  the  Berlin  Brigade  move  into  position  for  their  Military  Operations 
on  Urbanized  Terrain  (MOUT),  an  Army  Training  and  Evaluation  Program 
(ARTEP). 


evaluator  will  be  with  us,”  added  the  squad 
leader,  pointing  to  the  “new  member”  of 
their  team.  “Don’t  let  his  presence  affect 
your  thinking.  He’s  just  along  to  observe, 
ask  a few  questions,  and  at  times  have  us  do 
some  required  tasks.  So,  while  we’re  going 
through  this  thing,  just  try  to  put  him  out  of 
your  mind  and  do  your  job  the  best  you  can. 
I’ll  keep  you  informed  as  we  go  along.  Now, 
if  there  are  no  questions,  let’s  get  ready.  The 
choppers  will  be  setting  down  in  a few  min- 
utes.” 

The  choppers  landed  in  the  smoke- 
marked  landing  zone  and  the  men  scrambled 
aboard.  They  were  off  on  their  first  leg  of 
their  MOUT  ARTEP. 

MOUT  is  referred  to  as  combat-in- 
cities. The  Berlin  Brigade  treats  urban  com- 
bat as  the  highest  of  its  training  priorities. 
Western  Europe  has  experienced  a massive 
growth  in  built-up  areas  and  man-made 
changes  to  the  natural  landscape.  Each  unit 
must  not  only  be  proficient  in  a standard 
battlefield  situation,  but  must  also  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  large  urban  areas. 

Since  the  city  of  Berlin  is  relatively 
small  and  the  buildings  required  for  training 
in  urban  terrain  warfare  are  occupied,  an  old 
railyard  in  the  southern  part  of  Berlin’s 
American  sector  was  converted  into  a train- 
ing area,  called  Parks  Range.  Since  the 
1950s,  urban  combat  training  has  been  con- 
ducted at  this  location.  In  1975,  a modern 


company-sized  concrete  training  village 
called  “Doughboy  City”  was  completed. 
The  facility  then  more  closely  resembled  a 
modern  city. 

As  the  helicopters  started  their  land- 
ing pattern  for  a spot  about  two  kilometers 
away  from  their  objective,  the  infantrymen 
made  mental  notes  as  to  what  to  do  next. 

When  the  choppers  touched  down, 
the  men,  complete  with  equipment,  moved 
out  in  what  seemed  to  them  like  clockwork. 
In  a short  while,  the  entire  company  had 
secured  the  assembly  area,  linked  up  with  a 
section  of  tanks  from  Company  F,  40th 
Armor,  and  were  making  final  preparations 
for  a combined  arms  attack  on  Doughboy 
City. 

The  MOUT  ARTEP-  lasts  22  hours 
which  are  spread  over  three  days.  Each  bat- 
talion and  company  undergoes  training  and 
evaluation  in  combat-in-cities  tactics,  but 
various  conventional  combat  tasks  from  bat- 
talion on  down  to  the  individual  level  are  in- 
corporated throughout  the  program. 

The  attack  on  the  city  itself  empha- 
sizes the  combined  arms  concept,  starting 
with  a simulated  artillery  preparation  of  high 
explosives  and  smoke  ammunition.  This  is 
followed  by  establishing  a base  of  fire  sup- 
port, breaching  simulated  minefields,  and 
finally,  a combined  arms  assault  and  clear- 
ance of  the  city. 

During  the  assault  and  clearance 
phase  of  the  ARTEP,  some  of  the  major 
evaluation  areas  for  the  rifle  companies  are 
communications,  approach  of  the  city,  inter- 
operability, building  clearing  procedures  and 
the  securing  of  the  area  once  it  is  cleared. 

The  final  phase  of  the  MOUT  AR- 
TEP is  the  defense.  In  this  portion,  the  unit 
is  evaluated  on  how  well  it  prepares  a posi- 
tion defense  perimeter  against  an  attack  by  a 
reinforced  motorized  rifle  force. 

Once  the  ARTEP  was  completed,  the 
units  were  critiqued  on  their  strengths  and 
weaknesses. 

For  example,  one  company  was 
found  to  be  strong  in  its  individual  and 
squad  techniques,  but  weak  in  company  tac- 
tics and  training  operations.  Another  was 
found  to  be  strong  at  the  company  level,  but 
weak  in  individual  urban  movement  techni- 
ques. This  information  gave  the  com- 
manders a basis  for  adjusting  their  training 
priorities. 

The  Berlin  Brigade  does  not  have  all 
the  answers  to  the  problems  of  urban  com- 
bat; however,  its  MOUT  ARTEP  is  an  im- 
portant development  in  urban  combat  train- 
ing. □ 
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DRAG  RACUKS 

Story  and  Photos  by  Capt.  Douglas  R.  Coffey 


When  you  hear  the  deafening  roar  of  the  engine  and  sniff  the  acrid 
odor  of  burning  rubber,  you  know  the  race  has  started.  But  you’d  bet- 
ter watch  closely;  it’s  over  almost  as  soon  as  it  begins. 


ONE  pair  of  stock  cars  after  an- 
other rolls  up  to  the  staging  area. 
Each  driver  smokes  the  tires  and 
then  inches  the  car  up  to  the  pre- 
staged and  staged  lights  of  the 
Christmas  tree. 

The  lights  blink:  yellowyel- 
lowyellowyellowyellow,  GREEN! 

The  drivers  stamp  their  feet 
to  the  ground.  With  a lurch,  a roar 
and  an  occasional  wheelie,  the  two 
cars  sprint  down  the  track. 

As  one,  spectators  swivel 
their  heads  along  with  the  cars, 
check  the  time  and  speed  on  score 
boards  at  the  end  of  the  track  and 
return  to  the  starting  line  in  time  to 
see  the  next  pair  square  off. 

Between  runs,  an  announc- 
er’s voice  crackles  over  the  loud- 


speaker with  inane  conversation  and 
little-known  facts  about  the  drivers. 
In  the  staging  lanes  nervous  drivers 
fret  over  their  cars  as  they  make  last 
minute  checks,  change  the  water 
and  wipe  dust  off  the  car. 

Drag  racing,  with  its  hopped- 
up  engines,  oversized  tires  and  ge- 
nius mechanics  who  know  how  to 
fine  tune  machinery  to  a razor’s 
edge,  is  the  ultimate  one-on-one  of 
motor  sports. 

The  high-performance  cars 
and  daring  drivers  did  not  always 
enjoy  the  good  reputation  they  have 
today.  Thirty  years  ago,  drag  racing 
down  Main  Street  and  the  reckless 
image  of  hot  rod  owners  contrib- 

CAPTAIN  DOUGLAS  R.  COFFEY  is  an  applied  jour- 
nalism  instructor  at  the  Defense  Information  School, 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 


uted  to  a poor  public  impression. 
Car  club  members  and  hot  rod  en- 
thusiasts needed  a better  image  and 
a place  to  compete  legally. 

Part  of  the  new  image  came 
with  the  creation  of  the  National 
Hot  Rod  Association  (NHRA)  in 
1951. 

Drag  racing  became  the  fad 
of  the  ’50s  and  since  then  has  ex- 
panded both  in  participation  and 
technology. 

Million  dollar  drag  strips, 
computerized  timers  and  electronic 
starting  lights  have  replaced  block- 
ed-off,  quarter-mile  tracks  at  local 
airports,  stop  watches  and  starting 
flags. 

Colorful  decals  blazon  the 
sides  of  cars  and  trailers  with  prod- 
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uct  and  company  names  for  torque 
converters,  spark  plugs,  transmis- 
sions, oil  gaskets,  piston  rings, 
headers  and  rear  tires.  Each  decal 
represents  money  invested  in  the 
driver. 

But  the  driver  has  to  be  good 
in  the  first  place  or  all  the  money  in 
the  world  won’t  help.  It  takes  skill, 
planning  and  a love  of  the  sport.  As 
veteran  driver  Gary  Beck  said,  driv- 
ing the  car  is  not  the  big  thing.  He 
participates  in  about  20,  four-day 
events  a year  and  travels  about 
50,000  miles  across  country.  But  his 
actual  racing  time  totals  only  about 
12  minutes  a year. 

It  takes  a lot  of  money  to 
support  a top  professional  racing 
team  like  Beck’s.  Beck’s  boss,  Larry 
Minor,  a potato  farmer  from  South- 
ern California,  has  about  a half  mil- 
lion dollars  going  down  the  highway 
in  a custom-built,  $150,000  18- 
wheeler.  Inside  are  the  top  fuel  race 
car;  three  spare  engines  for  different 
track  conditions;  and  back-up  parts 
such  as  pistons,  oil  rings  and  trans- 
missions. There’s  also  a work  area 
that  can  be  used  while  on  the  road 
and  a lounge  area  complete  with 
restroom  facilities,  television,  tele- 
phone, refrigerator  and  microwave 
oven. 

It  costs  another  $250,000  a 
year  in  operational  expenses  just  to 
race.  That  includes  money  paid  out 
for  parts,  fuel,  shipping  costs  and 
salaries. 

Today  there  are  weekend 
drag  racing  events  in  most  states 
nine  months  of  the  year.  NHRA 
also  sponsors  an  annual  national 
drag  racing  circuit  with  10  stops 


around  the  country  and  one  in 
Canada. 

The  fifth  stop  of  the  circuit  is 
National  Trail  Raceway,  a strip  of 
concrete  slicing  through  the  peace- 
ful countryside  of  central  Ohio.  It’s 
the  site  of  the  annual  Springnation- 
als. 

Professional  racing  teams 
after  big  money  and  hobbyists  after 
big  fun  gather  from  across  the  coun- 
try for  the  four-day  event. 

Participation  at  these  drag 
racing  events  has  steadily  increased 
over  the  years,  but  nowhere  is  this 
more  obvious  than  in  the  non-pro- 
fessional classes.  The  overwhelming 
bulk  of  drag  racers  at  weekend 
events,  as  many  as  600,  are  Elapsed 
Time  Bracket  racers,  like  Larry 
Mayes,  28,  of  Indianapolis.  E.T. 
bracket  races  are  separate  events 
from  the  professional  competitions. 

Unlike  the  professional  drag 
racers  who  start  heads-up,  E.T. 
bracket  racers  have  handicap  starts 
which  allow  a ’67  Fairlane,  for  ex- 
ample, to  have  an  even  chance 
against  Mayes’  1980  Chevy  Cam- 
aro.  A complicated  indexing  system 
takes  into  account  the  average  dif- 
ferences between  two  cars’  demon- 
strated and  potential  performance 
(elapsed  time).  The  key  to  winning, 
Mayes  said,  is  to  be  consistent  and 
run  as  close  to  the  index  as  possible. 

Mayes  was  13  when  he 
started  going  to  the  drags  to  watch 
the  cars.  By  the  time  he  was  18  and 
old  enough  to  enter  drag  races,  he 
was  hooked.  Before  long,  he  was 
racing  every  weekend,  sometimes 
packing  up  after  a race  on  Saturday 
and  driving  hell-bent  to  get  to 


another  race  on  Sunday. 

“It’s  not  the  money  I race 
for.  I just  like  winning,”  Mayes 
said.  “Most  of  the  time  the  prize 
money  isn’t  enough  to  cover  broken 
parts.” 

Until  recently,  when  Mayes 
picked  up  a sponsor  to  help  with  ex- 
penses, he  was  operating  on  a shoe- 
string. “Every  spare  penny  I had 
went  into  the  car.”  Mayes  has  put 
about  $20,000  into  his  car,  trailer, 
spare  parts  and  tools. 

Although  Mayes  is  confident 
in  his  equipment,  he  is  matter-of- 
fact  about  his  race-day  prepara- 
tions. “I  don’t  do  anything  special. 
I’ve  got  as  good  a chance  as  any- 
body else.  I just  put  the  other  driver 
out  of  my  mind.” 

When  the  bracket  racers  are 
making  their  qualification  runs  in 
monotonous  repetition,  you’re  like- 
ly to  find  Mayes  in  the  staging  area 
watching  the  starting  lights.  “I 
watch  the  Christmas  tree  and  try  to 
guess  when  the  light  will  change 
from  yellow  to  green.  I even  push 
my  foot  down  as  if  I’m  on  the 
track.”  Trying  to  pinpoint  the  exact 
moment  the  light  turns  green  could 
mean  the  difference  between  a win 
and  a loss. 

Beck  also  considers  reaction 
to  the  green  light  important.  “You 
develop  steadiness  and  consistency 
that  offset  the  hair-trigger  reactions 
of  young  guys,”  he  said. 

Race  preparations  for  Beck 
are  a little  more  detailed  than  for 
Mayes.  As  a professional,  Beck  has 
to  have  an  exact  routine,  with  each 
member  of  his  crew  having  an  as- 
signed job  to  do.  This  is  especially 


From  left:  • Gary  Beck  in  his 
$150,000  customized  trail- 
er. In  the  rear  is  the  door  to 
the  lounge.  • Stock  car  driv- 
ers file  through  the  staging 
area  as  others  wait  their 
turns.  • Couch,  the  starter, 
(2d  from  right)  directs  two 
cars  to  the  starting  line  as 
crews  check  for  leaks. 
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important  when  the  team  is  in  the 
final  eliminations  on  race  day. 

“Between  rounds,  we  tear 
the  engine  down  completely,  replac- 
ing all  eight  pistons  and  rods,  the  oil 
and  plugs,”  said  crew  member  Bill 
Wolter.  “We  can  do  a complete 
overhaul  and  be  back  on  the  ground 
and  ready  to  race  in  40  minutes.” 

Beck  discusses  racing  strat- 
egy with  Wolter  and  his  crew  chief, 
Terry  Caldwell.  Each  opponent  has 
a different  routine  that  has  to  be 
adapted  to.  Adjustments  are  made 
in  the  fuel  mixture  depending  on  the 
weather.  The  car  may  need  more 
horsepower,  which  can  be  increased 
with  a change  in  the  fuel  mixture,  or 
the  clutch  may  need  to  be  tightened 
to  give  more  traction  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  run. 

“Every  run  in  the  car  is  an 
experiment,”  Wolter  said.  “We  try 
to  work  toward  the  ultimate  run 
each  time.” 

When  Beck  is  in  his  dragster 
waiting  to  run,  one  of  his  crew  is  al- 
ways with  him.  Crew  chief  Caldwell 
inspects  the  car  for  loose  bolts  and 
lines.  As  he  stands  behind  the  car, 
he  sends  hand  signals  to  Wolter, 
who  is  standing  in  front  of  the  car. 
Wolter,  in  turn,  relays  the  signals  to 
Beck.  Caldwell  looks  down  the 
track  to  make  sure  it  is  clean.  The 
two  crew  members  try  to  keep  Beck 
constantly  informed  of  what  is  go- 
ing on. 

Wolter  makes  last-minute 
checks  of  the  magneto  wire,  the 
chute  cable  and  tire  pressure. 

“We  try  to  keep  everything 
else  out  of  his  mind  so  all  Gary  has 
to  think  about  is  how  he  will  drive 


that  race,”  Wolter  said. 

Even  though  adrenalin  is 
pumping,  Caldwell  always  acts  calm 
around  the  car.  “We  don’t  do  any- 
thing violent,  no  sudden  moves, 
since  Gary  can’t  see  if  anything  is 
wrong,”  Caldwell  said.  “We  don’t 
want  to  interrupt  his  concentration, 
so  it’s  important  to  stay  calm.” 

Waiting  at  the  starting  line 
for  Beck  and  other  drivers  are  the 
starter  and  the  safety  crew.  Buster 
Couch  has  been  a starter  for  18 
years  and  knows  most  of  the  driv- 
ers. He  gives  the  go-ahead  and  Beck 
begins  his  warm-up. 

Just  to  warm  up,  Beck  will 
use  two  gallons  of  fuel  and  each  run 
down  the  quarter-mile  track  will  eat 
another  seven  gallons.  His  expensive 
car  gets  an  impressive  32  gallons  per 
mile.  “You  wouldn’t  want  to  take 
the  car  to  get  a loaf  of  bread,”  Wol- 
ter deadpanned. 

Beck  is  strapped  into  his 
dragster.  He  is  “pumped  up.”  As  he 
rolls  out  onto  the  strip  in  a wide  arc, 
the  sound  rips,  crackles  and  pounds 
the  air. 

Even  with  your  fingers 
buried  up  to  the  second  knuckle  in 
your  ears,  the  “BARAAAP”  of  the 
top-fuel  engine  rattles  your  teeth 
and  makes  your  eyes  water.  The  ac- 
rid smells  of  burning  rubber  and  nit- 
romethane  remind  you  of  standing 
too  close  to  a can  of  burning  Sterno. 
“The  ones  that  stink  the  worst  are 
the  ones  that  run  the  best,”  Beck 
said. 

Beck  is  calm.  He  holds  his 
hands  outstretched  to  check  for 
steadiness.  It’s  only  10  a.m.  and  al- 
ready 90-degree  temperatures  and 


high  humidity  are  making  his  thick 
fire  suit  uncomfortable. 

In  a few  seconds  the  40-year- 
old  professional  drag  racer  will  hur- 
tle down  a quarter-mile  track  at 
close  to  250  mph.  If  all  goes  well,  his 
run  will  be  over  in  less  than  six  sec- 
onds. 

BARAAAP.  Beck  begins  his 
burn-out,  screeching  his  tires  to  heat 
them.  This  is  done  to  give  him  better 
traction  at  the  starting  line.  Cald- 
well watches  the  other  driver  to 
make  sure  the  burn-outs  are  to- 
gether. 

Couch,  speckled  with  bits  of 
rubber  from  the  oversized  tires, 
checks  for  leaking  fuel  or  oil  as  Beck 
blasts  past  him.  The  air  fills  with  bil- 
lowing white  smoke.  Eighteen  years 
of  starting  races  have  made  this 
business  second  nature  for  Couch. 

BARAAAP,  BARAAAP. 
The  noise  vibrates  through  the 
ground.  Beck  moves  slowly  toward 
the  “pre-staged”  light.  His  oppo- 
nent moves  up  beside  him.  Both  cars 
inch  forward.  The  “staged”  light 
blinks  on.  Couch  pushes  the  starter 
and  both  cars  blister  down  the 
track. 

Before  you  can  take  your  fin- 
gers from  your  ears,  this  heat  is  over 
and  all  you  can  see  are  parachutes 
swinging  back  and  forth  behind  the 
cars  a quarter  mile  away.  Beck  has 
won. 

Caldwell  and  Wolter  jump 
into  the  tow  car  and  follow  Beck. 
They  need  to  get  the  dragster  back 
to  the  pits.  There  is  always  work  to 
be  done. 

There’s  only  an  hour  before 
the  next  round.  □ 
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Tom  Kiddoo 


IT’S  1906.  You’re  on  duty  on  an  early  Wyoming  morn- 
ing. The  stiff,  tight  collar  of  your  uniform  itches  your 
neck  a little,  but  that  doesn’t  matter  much.  You’re  on 
horseback,  or  on  an  Army  mule,  or  on  your  own  two 


feet.  Take  your  pick.  It’s  your  daydream. 

You’re  rambling  through  some  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful country  on  earth.  No,  no!  “Rambling”  isn’t  the 
correct  word.  Sarge  said  you’re  on  patrol.  But  it’s  hard 
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Opposite,  Dark 
Hollow  Falls  in 
the  mountains 
of  Shenandoah 
National  Park, 
Virginia. 

Far  left, 
visitors  to 
Sequoia 
National  Park 
are  dwarfed  by 
the  trees  of 
Giant  Forest. 
Left,  Old 
Faithful  geyser 
is  still  the 
main  attraction 
at  Yellowstone 
National  Park, 
Wyoming.  Below, 
a gator  in  the 
Everglades 
of  Florida. 


to  think  of  yourself  as  being  on  patrol  when  you’re 
winding  among  the  tall  trees,  the  glistening  lakes,  the 
rugged  mountains,  the  bubbling  geysers  and  the  lava 
flows  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

You  stop  quickly.  There’s  a small  herd  of  deer 
over  by  that  lake.  Don’t  want  to  scare  them.  The  buck 
lifts  his  head  quickly  and  stares  in  your  direction.  The 
females,  the  does,  lift  their  heads  also,  still  chewing  on 
tender  grass  shoots.  A fawn  straightens  his  spindly  legs 
and  leans  tightly  against  his  mother. 

You  move  on  quietly  down  the  trail.  The  air  is 
cool  and  sweet.  It’s  great  being  a soldier  at  this  place, 
you  think.  You  could  soldier  here  forever. 

IT’S  AUGUST  1981.  You’re  winding  down  a 
trail  at  Yellowstone  on  a 10-speed  bicycle.  You’ve  got 
on  cut-off  jeans,  tennis  shoes  and  the  T-shirt  you  wore 
in  track  during  high  school.  You  pedal  past  the  streams 
and  lakes,  through  the  forest  of  tall  trees,  among  the 
rugged  mountains,  the  bubbling  geysers  and  the  ancient 
lava  flow.  The  air  feels  good,  and  you  feel  good. 

You  stop  quickly.  There’s  a family  of  picnickers 
over  by  that  lake.  The  father  lifts  his  head  quickly  and 
stares  in  your  direction.  The  mother  lifts  her  head  also, 
still  chewing  on  a fried  chicken  leg.  Their  daughter,  a 
one-year-old,  wobbles  toward  you  offering  a half-eaten 
pickle  in  her  outstretched  hand.  You  move  on  down  the 
trail. 

You’re  not  on  patrol.  The  rangers  of  the  Na- 


tional Park  Service  took  over  that  duty  from  the  Army 
long  ago  (lucky  cusses).  No,  it’s  no  longer  your  duty  to 
be  at  a national  park  . . .it’s  your  pleasure. 

The  national  park  system  began  when  Congress 
made  Yellowstone  the  first  national  park  in  1872.  Then 
Yosemite  and  two  other  areas  became  national  parks  in 
1890.  As  time  passed,  Congress  set  aside  more  and  more 
areas.  Today  there  are  more  than  76  million  acres  of  na- 
tional parks  and  related  areas. 

In  the  early  days,  most  of  the  areas  were  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  but  patrolled  by 
troops  of  the  U.S.  Army.  It  wasn’t  until  1916  that  the 
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National  Park  Service  was  formed  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  take  over  all  duties  related  to  the  national 
park  system.  Exit  the  troops. 

IT’S  DECEMBER  1981.  Sp4  Herman  Latrinko 
has  a plan.  He  and  his  buddy,  Charlie,  will  infiltrate  a 
national  park.  During  a two-week  leave,  they  will  pose 
as  tourists  and  secretly  bring  the  military  presence  back 
to  the  national  park  system. 

Intelligence.  Herman  will  need  to  know  as  much 
as  he  can  about  possible  targets.  He  writes  to  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Washington,  D.C.  20240.  Charlie 
calls  202-343-4747  to  get  answers  to  more  specific  ques- 
tions. They  also  send  for  a catalogue  of  publications  on 
national  parks  available  through  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 


D.C.  20402.  And  they  read  library  books  about  the 
parks,  such  as  “The  National  Parks”  by  Freeman  Til- 
den. 

As  they  narrow  down  the  targets  to  one,  they  get 
more  information  from  the  regional  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  which  administers  that  park,  and 
from  the  local  superintendent  of  the  targeted  park.  Dur- 
ing the  investigation,  the  Park  Service  people  are  friend- 
ly, courteous.  They  don’t  know  a plot  is  afoot. 

Herman  and  Charlie  find  out  some  interesting 
things.  They  have  39  national  parks  to  choose  from. 
There  are  large  areas  of  wild  beauty  such  as  Yellow- 


stone, Yosemite,  Denali  (Mount  McKinley)  and  Shenan- 
doah. But  there  are  more  than  250  other  areas  — 
smaller  targets,  but  no  less  worthwhile.  These  are  na- 
tional preserves,  monuments,  lakeshores  and  seashores, 
scenic  rivers,  historic  sites  and  parks,  memorials,  recrea- 
tion areas  and  parkways. 

Their  target  opportunities  seem  endless.  Should 
they  concentrate  on  a national  park  or  plan  a series  of 
forays  into  several  historic  sites,  a couple  of  monuments 
and  two  or  three  preserves?  They  decide  to  concentrate 
on  a single  park. 

Transportation.  Herman  has  a 1965  Ford  pick- 
up, so  there’s  no  problem  getting  to  the  park.  Charlie 
will  share  gas  expenses.  They  find  out  that  group  trips  to 
the  park  are  sometimes  arranged  by  the  staff  at  their 
post  recreation  services  center,  the 
ITT  (Information,  Tour  and  Travel) 
Office  or  by  the  USO  in  the  town 
near  the  post.  Maybe  they  should 
melt  into  one  of  these  groups  and 
travel  by  bus  to  the  park.  After  dis- 
cussion, they  decide  to  stick  with  the 
old  pickup. 

Equipment.  Herman  has  a 
shelter  half  and  Charlie  has  some 
fishing  line.  That’s  not  enough. 
They  find  they  can  check  out  camp- 
ing and  outdoor  recreation  equip- 
ment through  outdoor  recreation 
services  on  post  or  rent  it  from  out- 
fitters in  or  near  the  park.  Motels 
and  other  lodging  are  also  available 
within  and  just  outside  the  park. 
Problem  solved. 

Planning.  They  won’t  need  a 
reservation  for  the  campground  at 
the  park  they  choose,  but  Herman 
and  Charlie  learn  that  a few  na- 
tional park  campgrounds  can  be  re- 
served. However,  most  operate  on  a 
first-come,  first-served  basis.  They 
decide  it  would  be  wise  to  carry  out 
their  mission  early  or  late  in  the 
park  season,  when  there  are  fewer 
park  visitors  competing  for  camp- 
sites. 

IT’S  MARCH  1982.  Herman 
and  Charlie  pull  the  old  pickup  up 
to  the  small  building  in  the  center  of  the  road  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  national  park.  A park  ranger  steps  up  to 
the  window  of  the  pickup.  She  welcomes  them  to  the 
park,  hands  them  a brochure  and  collects  the  entrance 
fee.  Herman  learned  early  in  their  planning  that  most 
parks  have  an  entrance  fee  of  about  $2  or  S3,  so  they’re 
prepared  to  pay.  If  they  plan  to  have  several  “missions” 
into  national  parks  during  the  year,  they  can  save 
money  by  buying  a Golden  Eagle  Pass  for  $10. 

The  ranger  thanks  them  and  waves  them  on  their 
way.  Their  mission  begins.  Their  tourist  disguises  are 
flawless.  They  wear  comfortable  clothes  that  require  lit- 


Tourists  are  drawn  to  national  parks  by  scenic  beauty,  such  as  that  of  Grand  Canyon. 
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tie  care.  In  their  packs,  they  have  suntan  lotion,  suffi- 
cient changes  of  clothing  and  other  necessities.  And  they 
didn’t  forget  to  bring  sturdy  boots,  thick  socks  and 
other  clothes  needed  for  hiking  and  the  rugged  outdoor 
life. 

They  find  a campground,  pay  a fee  and  set  up 
camp.  They  use  a two-person  tent  for  their  camping. 
Other  visitors  have  larger  tents,  trailers  or  recreation  ve- 
hicles. Some  campsites  have  electrical  outlets,  as  well  as 
water  hookups.  There  are  washrooms  and  showers  in 
most  areas. 

It’s  at  the  campground  that  Herman  and  Charlie 
get  their  first  shock.  It’s  crowded.  When  they  walk  to  a 
few  of  the  main  attractions  of  the  park,  they  find  the 
same  thing:  wave  upon  wave  of  park  visitors  milling 
around,  munching  snacks,  talking,  giggling,  gawking, 
oohing  and  aahing.  This  is  the  way 
with  many  national  parks  — most 
of  the  visitors  hang  around  the 
shops,  the  museums,  the  snack  bars 
and  the  star  attractions  of  the  park. 

For  instance,  visitors  crowd 
onto  the  circular  boardwalks  sur- 
rounding Old  Faithful  and  other 
geysers  at  Yellowstone.  They  con- 
gregate in  the  large  visitor  centers  of 
Everglades.  They  group  the  lookout 
points  on  the  south  rim  of  the 
Grand  Canyon.  They  make  a ritual 
of  standing  around  the  General 
Sherman  tree  in  Sequoia. 

Herman  and  Charlie  want 
none  of  that.  Too  many  people  for 
their  mission.  No,  they’ll  take  to  the 
boonies,  the  backwoods,  to  the 
places  where  the  majority  of  tourists 
don’t  go.  They’ll  paddle  a canoe 
down  a quiet  river  or  through  rush- 
ing rapids.  They’ll  fish  in  crystal 
streams.  They’ll  hike  deep  into  the 
woods  where  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals — not  tourists  — crowd  up  a 
little.  Park  personnel  or  private  out- 
fitters and  backcountry  guides  will 
help  them  with  planning  and  sup- 
plies. They’ll  join  that  group  of 
travelers  who  choose  the  active  na- 


tional park  vacation,  the  kind  of  people  who  hike  or 
ride  mules  down  the  steep  trails  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Grand  Canyon,  climb  the  mountains  of  Yellowstone  or 
explore  the  valleys  and  peaks  of  Yosemite. 

To  keep  their  cover  as  tourists,  and  to  keep  their 
bodies  safe  and  sound,  Herman  and  Charlie  follow  cer- 
tain rules  of  safety.  They  know  that  beautiful  natural 
areas  can  be  filled  with  accidents  waiting  to  happen,  so 
they  use  common  sense.  They  don’t  approach  animals, 
even  if  they  seem  tame.  (Not  all  bears  are  as  jovial  and 
friendly  as  Yogi  of  cartoon  fame.)  They  don’t  swim  or 
hike  alone.  They  stay  together  or  join  someone  else. 
They  follow  park  rules.  And  they  let  park  personnel 
know  when  they  are  going  into  the  backwoods  and  when 
they  plan  to  return. 

Yes,  they  become  friendly  with  the  park  rangers. 

At  first,  of  course,  Herman  and 
Charlie  . . . well . . . resent  the  park 
rangers.  Or,  maybe  “envy”  is  more 
correct.  After  all,  the  Park  Service 
took  away  some  darn  good  duty 
from  the  Army.  But  as  their  time  in 
the  park  passes,  Herman  and  Char- 
lie come  to  realize  that  soldiers  on 
leave  and  all  other  visitors  to  nation- 
al parks  actually  share  the  job  given 
to  the  National  Park  Service. 

The  Park  Service  people  have 
the  job  of  conserving  the  scenery, 
wildlife  and  the  natural  and  historic 
objects  of  the  parks  so  we  can  all  en- 
joy them  now  and  in  the  future.  Of 
course,  that’s  also  the  visitor’s  duty. 

At  the  end  of  their  leave, 
Herman  and  Charlie  return  to  their 
unit  relaxed  and  confident.  They 
have  successfully  infiltrated  a na- 
tional park,  enjoyed  its  wild  beauty, 
experienced  the  excitement  of  the 
many  outdoor  activities,  and  left  the 
park  as  if  they  were  never  there  . . . 
clean  and  undamaged.  Mission  ac- 
complished. □ 

Editor’s  Note:  Photographs  are  pro- 
vided courtesy  of  the  National  Park 
Service. 


NATIONAL  PARK  ADDRESSES 


You  can  obtain  general  information  about  na- 
tional park  system  areas  in  your  part  of  the  country  by 
writing  the  regional  offices  of  the  National  Park  Service 
listed  below. 

North  Atlantic  Regional  Office,  15  State  St., 
Boston,  Mass.  02109  (Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont, 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New  York, 
New  Jersey). 

Mid-Atlantic  Regional  Office,  143  S.  Third  St., 
Philadelphia,  Pa.  19106  (Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  West 
Virginia,  Delaware,  Virginia). 
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National  Capital  Regional  Office,  1100  Ohio 
Drive,  S.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20242  (District  of  Colum- 
bia, some  units  in  Maryland,  Virginia  and  West  Virginia). 

Southeast  Regional  Office,  Richard  B.  Russell 
Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse,  75  Spring  St., 
S.W.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303  (Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Geor- 
gia, Florida,  Puerto  Rico,  Virgin  Islands). 

Midwest  Regional  Office,  1709  Jackson  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Kan- 
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sas). 

Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Office,  P.O.  Box  25287, 
Denver,  Colo.  80225  (Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Da- 
kota, Wyoming,  Utah,  Colorado). 

Southwest  Regional  Office,  P.O.  Box  728,  Santa 
Fe,  N.M.  87501  (Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Texas,  Oklahoma, 
New  Mexico,  northeast  corner  of  Arizona). 

Western  Regional  Office,  Box  36063,  450  Golden 
Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94102  (California, 


Nevada,  most  of  Arizona,  Hawaii). 

Following  are  addresses  you  can  write  for  infor- 
mation about  specific  national  parks.  The  list  doesn’t  in- 
clude the  addresses  for  national  monuments,  recreation 
areas,  wild  and  scenic  rivers,  historical  and  military 
parks,  and  other  similar  areas  also  managed  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  For  more  information,  write  to  the 
National  Park  Service,  Washington,  D.C.  20240  or  call 
202-343-4747. 


ALASKA 

Denali  National  Park 
(Mount  McKinley) 

P.O.  Box  9 

McKinley  Park,  AK  99755 

ARIZONA 

Grand  Canyon  National  Park 

P.O.  Box  129 

Grand  Canyon,  AZ  86023 

Petrified  Forest  National  Park 
Petrified  Forest  National 
Park,  AZ  86028 

ARKANSAS 

Hot  Springs  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  1860 
National  Park,  AR  71901 

CALIFORNIA 

Kings  Canyon  National  Park 
Three  Rivers,  CA  93271 

Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park 
Mineral,  CA  96063 

Redwood  National  Park 
Drawer  N 

Crescent  City,  CA  95531 

Sequoia  National  Park 
Three  Rivers,  CA  93271 

Yosemite  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  577 

Yosemite  National  Park,  CA  95389 

COLORADO 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park 
Mesa  Verde  National  Park, 

CO  81330 

Rocky  Mountain  National  Park 
Estes  Park,  CO  80517 

FLORIDA 

Everglades  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  279 
Homestead,  FL  33030 

HAWAII 

Haleakala  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  537 
Makawao,  HI  96768 

Hawaii  Volcanoes  National  Park 
Hawaii  National  Park,  HI  96718 

IDAHO 

Yellowstone  National  Park* 

P.O.  Box  168 

Yellowstone  National  Park, 


WY  82190 

KENTUCKY 

Mammoth  Cave  National  Park 
Mammoth  Cave,  KY  42259 

MAINE 

Acadia  National  Park 
Route  1,  Box  1 
Bar  Harbor,  ME  04609 

MICHIGAN 

Isle  Royale  National  Park 
87  N.  Ripley  St. 

Houghton,  Ml  49931 

MINNESOTA 

Voyageurs  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  50 

International  Falls,  MN  56649 

MONTANA 

Glacier  National  Park 
West  Glacier,  MT  59936 

Yellowstone  National  Park* 

P.O.  Box  168 

Yellowstone  National  Park, 

WY  82190 

NEW  MEXICO 

Carlsbad  Caverns  National  Park 
3225  National  Parks  Highway 
Carlsbad,  NM  88220 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  Nat’l  Park* 
Gatlinburg,  TN  37738 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Theodore  Roosevelt  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  7 
Medora,  ND  58645 

OREGON 

Crater  Lake  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  7 

Crater  Lake,  OR  97604 

SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Badlands  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  6 
Interior,  SD  57750 

Wind  Cave  National  Park 
Hot  Springs,  SD  57747 

TENNESSEE 

Great  Smoky  Mountains  Nat’l  Park* 
Gatlinburg,  TN  37738 


TEXAS 

Big  Bend  National  Park 

Big  Bend  National  Park,  TX  79834 

Guadalupe  Mountains 
National  Park 

3225  National  Parks  Highway 
Carlsbad,  NM  88220 

UTAH 

Arches  National  Park 
446  S.  Main  St. 

Moab,  UT  84532 

Bryce  Canyon  National  Park 
Bryce  Canyon,  UT  84717 

Canyonlands  National  Park 
446  S.  Main  St. 

Moab,  UT  84532 

Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
Torrey,  UT  84775 

Zion  National  Park 
Springdale,  UT  84767 

VIRGINIA 

Shenandoah  National  Park 
Rt.  4,  Box  292 
Luray,  VA  22835 

VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

Virgin  Islands  National  Park 
P.O.  Box  806 
Charlotte  Amalie, 

St.  Thomas,  VI  00801 

WASHINGTON 

North  Cascades  National  Park 
800  State  St. 

Sedro  Woolley,  WA  98284 

Olympic  National  Park 
600  E.  Park  Ave. 

Port  Angeles,  WA  98362 

WYOMING 

Grand  Teton  National  Park 
P.O.  Drawer  170 
Moose,  WY  83012 

Yellowstone  National  Park* 

P.O.  Box  168 

Yellowstone  National  Park, 

WY  82190 


‘These  parks  are  in  more  than  one 
state.  The  address  will  appear  more 
than  once  in  the  list. 
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New  Marathon  Record  Set 


FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — Running  in  his  first  marathon,  a 
Fort  Riley  company  commander  set  a record  by  running 
to  victory  in  the  82nd  Airborne  Division’s  annual  All- 
American  Marathon  in  November. 

Capt.  Robert  Lees  Jr.  eclipsed  the  old  record  by 
more  than  four  minutes  with  his  winning  time  of  2:26.17. 

Sgt.  Richard  Mata  of  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  finished 
second  with  a time  of  2:29.41.  Third  place  went  to  2d  Lt. 
John  Zizzi,  of  Fort  Bragg,  who  came  in  at  2:29.46. 

Mata  headed  up  a strong  Fort  Carson  team,  which 
placed  four  runners  among  the  top  20  finishers.  Fort  Car- 
son  edged  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  24-21  to  take  the  team  title  for 
the  third  year  in  a row. 


Army  Boxing  Coach  Honored 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — All-Army  boxing  coach  SFC  James 
Grant  was  named  the  U.S.  Amateur  Boxing  Federation 
Coach  of  the  Year  at  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  conven- 
tion in  November. 

Grant  has  been  the  All-Army  coach  since  1977  and 
Fort  Bragg’s  head  coach  since  1978.  Last  year  he  led  his 
teams  to  the  All-Army  and  interservice  titles.  He  also 
coached  an  American  team  in  the  World  Cup  of  Boxing. 

Grant’s  coaching  career  began  in  1961.  He  tried 
boxing  and  coaching  at  the  same  time.  Realizing  that  he 
couldn’t  do  both  well,  he  concentrated  on  boxing. 

After  winning  four  consecutive  All-Army  titles,  he 
took  up  coaching  again  in  1973,  as  a member  of  the  All- 
Army  coaching  staff. 


USAR  Shooters  Take  Match 

MITTENWALD,  West  Germany  — U.S.  Army  Reserve 
marksmen  outscored  their  reserve  counterparts  from  five 
European  nations  to  take  first  and  second  places  overall 

the  U.S. -sponsored  In- 


Army  Sweeps 

CISM  Tourney 

WASHINGTON,  DC.  — 

The  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
team  swept  undefeated 
through  an  international 
military  basketball  tourna- 
ment held  recently  in 
Riyadh,  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Americans  de- 
feated their  opponents  by 
a combined  total  of  352 
points. 

Soldiers  on  the 
team  included  Sgt.  Rick 
Boynton,  now  stationed  in 
Germany;  Sp4  Alex  Scott, 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas;  Sp4 
Thomas  Blue,  Turkey;  and 
Sp4  Luther  Jefferson,  Ger- 
many. 

Sp4  Petty  Fisher, 
Fort  Hood,  Texas;  and  Sp4 
Walter  Golden,  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Ky.,  also  played. 

Ten  member  coun- 
tries of  the  Conseil  du  In- 
ternationale Sport  Mili- 
taire  (CISM)  participated  in 
the  four-day  tournament. 
Korea  came  in  second  and 
Syria  third. 


in 

ternational  Minuteman 
marksmanship  contest. 

U.S.  Team  Gold,  a 
four-man  team  of  reserv- 
ists, took  first  place  in  the 
match.  U.S.  Team  Black, 
from  the  3747th  Reserve 
School  in  Frankfurt,  West 
Germany,  won  second. 

The  American 
shooters  met  marksmen 
from  Denmark,  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands,  West 
Germany  and  Luxembourg 
in  the  competition  at  a 
West  German  army  rifle 
range  in  the  Bavarian  Alps. 

Sgt.  Darius  R. 
Young  of  U.S.  Team  Gold 
won  the  overall  best 
shooter  award  after  taking 
first  piace  in  both  the  rifle 
and  pistol  categories. 

As  is  the  practice 
in  such  international 
meets,  the  military  weap- 
ons of  the  sponsoring  na- 
tion were  used  by  all  com- 
petitors. For  the  Minute- 
man  competition,  the  M-16 
rifle  and  the  .45-caliber 
pistol  were  used. 

The  Minuteman  is 
one  of  a number  of  annual 
inter-European  marksman- 
ship contests  sponsored 
by  NATO  nations.  This 
was  the  third  year  the  Min- 
uteman was  held. 

Forty-seven  teams 
competed  in  the  event,  34 
of  them  West  German. 

A visiting  team  of 
U.S.  Marines  from  the  U.S. 
Embassy  in  Vienna,  Aus- 
tria, walked  away  with  top 
team  honors  in  a separate 
category  of  competition 
for  .22-caliber  weapons. 
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ABOUT  2,500  miles  from 
California’s  coastline,  there’s 
a tiny  speck  of  an  island 
called  Oahu,  postcard  per- 
fect, with  Waikiki  and  palm-lined 
beaches  at  the  foot  of  Diamond 
Mead.  The  pace  of  life  is  slower 
there  than  in  San  Francisco  or  Los 
Angeles.  The  weather  probably  has 
something  to  do  with  this.  Tempera- 
tures hover  in  the  70s,  the  sun 
shines,  and  the  surf’s  up.  Who 
wants  to  rush  through  life?  Who 
would  ever  want  to  leave  a paradise 
like  this?  Some  had  to. 

Thirty  years  ago,  some  men 
left  their  island  paradise  to  fight  in 
Korea.  As  in  all  wars,  some  men 
came  back;  others  would  never  see 
beaches  or  haul  in  nets  again. 

One  who  did  come  back  to 
Oahu  was  Percy  A.K.  Wun.  After 
the  war,  he  went  to  work  in  the 
housekeeping  branch  at  Tripler 
Army  Medical  Center.  He’s  been 
there  ever  since.  Wun  cleans  and 
sweeps  some  12,000  square  feet  of 
hallways  and  corridors  that  snake 
their  way  through  the  hospital. 

Wun  has  already  fought  one 
war.  Today,  he  is  fighting  another; 
a one-armed  battle  in  a two-armed 


world.  It  is  also  a silent  world.  He  is 
deaf  without  his  hearing  aid. 

But  he  has  learned  to  adapt 
so  he  can  work.  So  have  more  than 
22,000  handicapped  civilians  who 
are  employed  by  the  Army.  They 
have  learned  to  adapt  themselves  to 
a country  designed  and  built  for 
people  without  disabilities.  Adapt- 
ing means  coping  with  “normal” 
people  who  are  sometimes  afraid  or 
uncomfortable  around  disabled 
people.  It  can  also  mean  learning 
how  to  use  powerful  equipment,  as 
Wun  has  done,  or  learning  to  get 
through  narrow  doorways,  as  peo- 
ple in  wheelchairs  must  do  every 
day. 

The  federal  government  de- 
fines a handicap  as  “a  physical  or 
mental  impairment  that  substantial- 
ly limits  one  or  more  major  life  ac- 
tivities,” such  as  walking,  talking, 
hearing  and  speaking. 

Some  disabilities  are  obvious 
while  others  aren’t.  Many  disabled 
persons  are  blind,  deaf  or  are  miss- 
ing a limb.  Others  suffer  from 
diabetes,  cerebral  palsy  and  polio, 
and  these  can  cause  physical  or  men- 
tal impairment. 

People  who  live  in  a world 


where  there’s  little  or  no  light  learn 
how  to  cope.  So  must  the  people 
around  them.  “Sometimes,  my  co- 
workers will  be  pointing  to  a docu- 
ment and  say,  ‘See  Jim,  that’s  the 
problem.’  They  forget  that  I can’t 
see,”  Jim  Morton  said.  He  has 
diabetes  and  is  legally  blind. 

Morton  is  the  kind  of  guy  a 
senior  high  school  class  would  name 
“most  popular/best-dressed/most 
likely  to  succeed.”  He  earned 
straight  A’s  while  getting  a master’s 
degree  in  public  administration  at 
San  Diego  State  University.  His 
grades  enabled  him  to  be  selected  as 
a presidential  management  intern 
(PMI).  That’s  an  hohor  reserved  for 
the  top  250  public  administration 
graduates,  nationwide.  As  a PMI, 
he  worked  for  two  years  in  various 
Army  offices  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area.  After  that,  the  Army  of- 
fered him  a permanent  position  as 
manager  of  its  newly  created  handi- 
capped program,  which  is  under  the 
Office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  for  Manpower  and  Re- 
serve Affairs. 

Morton  said  he’s  excited 
about  being  in  the  job.  “I  have  the 
opportunity  to  really  influence  the 
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way  the  Army  will  do  things  (for  the 
disabled)  in  the  next  few  years,”  he 
said.  “I  hope  we  can  increase  the 
number  of  disabled  people  em- 
ployed by  the  Army.”  Currently, 
disabled  individuals  make  up  6.9 
percent  of  the  Army’s  total  civilian 
work  force. 

“People  sometimes  just  don’t 
understand  what  must  be  done  for 
the  disabled,”  he  said.  “Take  ar- 
chitectural barriers,  which  are 
things  like  doors  not  being  wide 
enough  for  people  in  wheelchairs. 

“The  Pentagon  is  a good  ex- 
ample. There  are  more  than  200 
restrooms  here,  and  only  18  have 
been  made  accessible  to  those  in 
wheelchairs.  People  should  be  able 
to  get  to  the  nearest  restroom, 
rather  than  having  to  travel  all  over 
looking  for  one.  In  elevators,  there 
should  be  braille  for  the  blind  on  the 
controls.  Reasonable  accommoda- 
tions have  to  be  made,”  he  em- 
phasized. “It’s  the  law.” 

“Reasonable  accommoda- 
tion” means  making  logical  changes 
to  a job  or  a work  area  that  can  help 
disabled  persons  perform  their  du- 
ties. It  is  part  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1973.  The  act  directs  that  the 


federal  government  become  a model 
employer  of  handicapped  people.  It 
also  says  that  agencies  cannot  dis- 
criminate against  qualified  physi- 
cally or  mentally  disabled  persons. 

Morton  said  that  the  Army’s 
plan  for  hiring  the  handicapped, 
which  is  based  on  the  rehabilitation 
act,  is  an  excellent  program  on  pa- 
per. 

“The  Army’s  program  has 
been  used  as  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  for  disabled  workers,”  he 
said.  “But  the  results  are  not  as 
good  as  that  paper.  We  have  to 
change  that. 

“Some  installations  have 
good  programs  that  have  done  a lot 
to  encourage  recruiting  and  hiring 
disabled  individuals,”  Morton  said. 
“But  a lot  of  work  still  has  to  be 
done.”  He  said  problems  lead  back 
to  lack  of  awareness  or  myths  about 
disabled  people. 

“People  always  think  of  the 
disabilities.  We’re  always  putting 
‘dis’  in  front  of  ‘ability,’  ” Morton 
said.  “We  want  to  get  rid  of  ‘dis’ 
and  just  talk  about  abilities.  People 
are  taught  to  think  of  us  as  being 
charity  cases.  We  don’t  want  that. 
We  want  a job  and  the  rights  that 


Reginald  Wilkes 
(left)  and  Ollie  Jack- 
son  (below)  are  part 
of  the  Army’s  handi- 
capped civilian  work 
force.  Wilkes  has 
cerebral  palsy. 

Jackson  has  polio. 


everybody  else  has.  We  want  a 
chance.” 

The  Army  has  programs  that 
provide  that  chance.  Special  provi- 
sions in  hiring  procedures  exist  spe- 
cifically for  disabled  people,  includ- 
ing disabled  veterans.  People  who 
apply  for  or  work  in  these  special 
programs  do  not  compete  with  other 
applicants  or  federal  employees.  In- 
stead, their  individual  abilities  are 


Jim  Morton  and 


Cleo,  his  German 
shepherd,  prepare 
to  leave  his  Penta- 
gon office.  Morton, 
who  is  blind,  man- 
ages the  Army’s 
handicap  program. 


considered  in  relation  to  a specific 
job’s  tasks. 

Before  he  started  working  in 
a special  program  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  (WRAMC), 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  Reginald 
Wilkes  went  through  the  Job  Corps 
and  learned  how  to  paint  houses.  He 
also  played  football  on  the  streets, 
jogged  three  miles  a day,  and  boxed 
at  the  gym.  He  wanted  to  stay  in 
shape,  because,  he  said,  ‘‘You  never 
know  what  you  might  run  into  on 
the  streets.”  Southeast  D.C.,  where 
he  grew  up  and  still  lives,  is  a tough 
neighborhood. 

Wilkes  has  cerebral  palsy  and 
has  had  problems  walking.  He  used 
to  walk  on  his  toes  because  he  was 
born  with  a defective  muscle.  He’s 
had  several  operations  to  correct  it. 
But,  he  thinks  he’s  pretty  fortunate, 
because  he  can  get  around  like  every- 
body else.  “No  problem  at  all,”  he 
said. 

“I’m  just  a normal,  average 
guy,”  Wilkes  said.  “I’ve  been 
thinking  that  way,  y’know.  I realize 
I have  a handicap,  but  as  far  as  I’m 
concerned,  I don’t.  I try  to  be  nor- 
mal. I am  normal.” 

Being  a normal  teenager 
meant  having  spending  money  to 
buy  tapes  by  the  Platters,  the 
Drifters,  Sam  Cooke,  and  Queen. 
Being  normal  meant  getting  a job. 
He  got  into  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion, and  was  hired  as  a clerk  in 
WRAMC’s  commercial  accounts 
branch.  He’s  worked  in  several  dif- 
ferent sections  and  said  he  can  do 
any  job  there. 

There  are  several  decades  be- 
tween Wilkes  and  an  older  man  who 
sits  in  a wheelchair  at  the  support 
and  equipment  branch  at  Fort 
Myer,  Va.  A victim  of  childhood 
polio,  he’s  been  down  that  road 
Wilkes  is  just  beginning.  Ollie  Jack- 
son  has  fought  battles  that  the 
younger  man  will  no  doubt  fight 
some  day. 

“I’ve  been  out  on  so  many 
job  interviews,”  Jackson  said,  “that 
I’ve  lost  count.  People  just  don’t 
want  to  hire  the  handicapped.  It’s 
not  supposed  to  be  that  way,  but  it 
is.” 

Before  Jackson  was  hired  at 
Fort  Myer,  he  supported  himself  by 


working  as  an  upholsterer  at  a down- 
town Washington  shop  for  five 
years,  and  then  at  a hotel  for  13 
years.  He’s  been  an  upholsterer,  a 
trade  he  learned  from  Goodwill  In- 
dustries, for  25  years. 

As  with  anyone  who’s  been 
working  that  long,  Jackson’s  got 
“tales  to  spin.”  The  Washington 
Redskins  used  to  stay  at  the  hotel  he 
worked  for.  “They  were  great 
guys,”  he  said,  “but  they’d  some- 
times get  rambunctious  and  tear  up 
furniture.  Me  and  the  guys  in  the 
shop  got  together  and  fixed  up  52 
sofas  and  102  chairs.  And  those 
lasted.” 

He  was  working  at  that  hotel 
when  he  was  called  in  for  a job  in- 
terview at  Fort  Myer.  He  was  hired 
seven  years  ago  and  has  worked 
there  ever  since.  As  he  sits  at  his 
heavy-duty  sewing  machine,  he’s 
helping  save  Uncle  Sam  money  by 
repairing  damaged  Army  sleeping 
bags. 

Besides  working  on  sleeping 
bags,  he  designed  the  plastic  rain 
cover  that  the  Fort  Myer  female  mil- 
itary police  use  on  their  hats.  “I 
never  get  bored,”  he  said.  “There’s 
always  something  different  to  do 
here. 

“Some  of  my  friends  tell  me, 
‘You  ought  to  just  stay  home  and  go 
on  welfare.’  But  I can’t  do  that,” 
Jackson  said.  “I’ve  lived  by  myself 
for  20  years.  I have  my  own  car.  I 
put  my  wheelchair  in  the  car  by  my- 
self. I wax  the  floors  in  my  kitchen, 
and  I do  my  own  cooking.” 

Jackson  is  determined  to 
continue  to  meet  life’s  challenges 
head  on,  just  as  so  many  other 
disabled  persons  are  doing. 

Last  year  was  proclaimed  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons. It  was  intended  to  promote  the 
needs,  willingness  to  work  and  skills 
and  abilities  of  the  estimated  4 to  5 
million  handicapped  people  in  the 
world  today.  Wun,  Morton,  Wilkes 
and  Jackson  are  only  four  examples 
of  the  talents  and  valuable  resources 
disabled  people  represent. 

Thousands  of  disabled  peo- 
ple are  proving  themselves  to  be 
valuable  assets  in  their  places  of 
work,  communities  and  homes.  All 
they  need  is  the  chance.  □ 
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1st  CAV  PATCH 

Maj.  Michael  L.  Lanning 


A Texas  sunset  and  a passing  cav- 
alry trooper  inspired  one  of  the  larg- 
est, boldest  and  best-known  Army 
shoulder  sleeve  insignia  — the 
“horse  blanket”  shoulder  patch  of 
the  1st  Cavalry  Division. 

When  the  Army  first  orga- 
nized the  division  in  1921,  it  called 
for  a design  that  would  bind  soldiers 
together  in  common  devotion,  pro- 
vide an  easily  recognizable  sign  for 
reassembly  after  battle  and  inspire 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  divi- 
sion’s troopers. 

Also,  the  cost-conscious 
authorities  of  that  day  insisted  on 
only  two  colors  to  allow  for 
economy  of  production. 

A cavalry  officer  and  his  wife 
teamed  up  to  design  the  “big  patch 
for  big  men.” 

“It’s  the  biggest!”  said  the 
late  Gladys  F.  Dorcy  of  the  5 !4 -inch 
patch  she  and  her  husband,  Col. 
Ben  H.  Dorcy,  submitted  shortly  af- 
ter the  Army  called  for  it. 

“We  had  West  Texas  sand- 
storms blowing  across  the  parade 
grounds  at  Fort  Bliss,  and  regula- 
tions said  that  the  shoulder  patch 
should  be  made  so  it  can  be  readily 
seen,”  she  explained. 

“So  we  decided  we’d  make 
them  see  ours.  You  can  see  it  half  a 
mile  away!”  Mrs.  Dorcy  said. 

With  34  years  in  a govern- 
ment-issued saddle,  Col.  Dorcy  was 
commander  of  the  7th  Cavalry  Regi- 
ment at  Fort  Bliss,  the  first  head- 
quarters for  the  new  division.  He 
had  also  served  with  the  4th,  5th, 
and  8th  Cavalry  regiments,  which 
were  to  become  parts  of  the  divi- 
sion. 

Dorcy,  a military  history 
buff,  passed  along  his  interest  to  his 
wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1916. 

According  to  Mrs.  Dorcy, 
one  day  she  and  her  husband  were 
watching  a beautiful,  golden  sunset 
from  their  quarters  at  Fort  Bliss. 
She  said  this  sunset  and  the  tradi- 
tional blue  and  gold  colors  of  the 


The  late  Gladys  F.  Dorcy  helped  design 
the  division  patch. 


cavalry  greatly  influenced  their 
choice  of  a background  color  for  the 
new  insignia.  Frontier  practicality 
played  its  role,  too.  At  the  same 
time,  Mrs.  Dorcy  was  cutting  up  her 
husband’s  old  dress  blue  cape.  The 
cape’s  lining  was  a bright  yellow  and 
became  the  cloth  on  which  the  first 
design  was  drawn. 

While  they  were  watching  the 
sunset,  a trooper  rode  by  on  a beau- 
tiful blue-black  thoroughbred  horse. 
The  couple  then  selected  the  horse’s 
head  to  be  a part  of  the  design. 

“Of  course  we  still  had  horses 
then,”  Mrs.  Dorcy  said,  “and  a 
horse’s  head  indicated  who  we  were 
— the  cavalry.  Straight  up  — raring 
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Cavalry  Division,  is  a plans  officer  with  I Corps,  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash. 


to  go.  Alive.  That’s  a 1st  Cav  man.” 

Col.  Dorcy  drew  the  horse’s 
head  on  a piece  of  his  cape’s  yellow 
lining,  and  Mrs.  Dorcy  sewed  on  the 
black  bar. 

The  diagonal  stripe  repre- 
sents the  belt  worn  over  the  shoulder, 
across  the  chest  and  under  the  op- 
posite arm,  which  used  to  support  a 
sword  or  bugle.  Both  the  sword  and 
bugle  have  long  associations  with 
the  cavalry.  The  belt,  called  a 
“sword  baldric,”  is  considered  a 
mark  of  military  honor.  The  diago- 
nal stripe  on  the  patch  also  implies 
movement  up  the  battlefield  and 
symbolizes  aggressive  spirit  and  at- 
tack. 

The  black  color  used  in  the 
horse’s  head  and  in  the  stripe  sym- 
bolizes iron  and  alludes  to  the  tran- 
sition from  horse  cavalry  to  tanks 
and  armor.  The  edge  of  the  patch  is 
Army  green. 

Dorcy,  who  died  in  1926  at 
age  55,  never  saw  the  division  be- 
come a modern  fighting  machine  — 
“first  in  Manila,  first  in  Tokyo,  first 
in  Pyongyang  and  the  first  airmo- 
bile division  in  Vietnam.” 

However,  his  wife  continued 
her  association  with  the  division  and 
became  known  to  its  soldiers  during 
three  wars  as  “Mother”  Dorcy.  She 
turned  her  hobby  into  a profession 
and  became  a well-known  expert  in 
heraldry. 

Of  the  days  when  she  and  her 
husband  designed  the  1st  Cav’s 
patch,  she  said:  “Those  were  truly 
military  pioneering  days  right  here 
in  our  own  country.  Little  does  the 
modern  Army  wife  know  of  the 
hardships,  fears  and  demands  of  en- 
durance of  that  day  when  horses 
were  the  only  transportation  and 
daily  life  was  entirely  primitive.” 

Mrs.  Dorcy  died  in  1974  at 
the  age  of  89.  She  was  buried  along- 
side her  husband  in  San  Francisco. 
The  only  decoration  on  their  com- 
mon tombstone  is  the  1st  Cavalry’s 
insignia.  □ 
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WHEN  you  think  of  tunnels  and 
wars,  you  usually  think  of  escapes 
from  prisoner  of  war  camps.  But  if 
you  were  a soldier  during  the  Civil 
War,  another  thought  might  come 
to  mind  — attack. 

William  T.  Sherman,  the  fa- 
mous Union  general,  had  tunnels 
dug  for  use  in  his  attack  at  the  Battle 
of  Vicksburg.  But  the  tunnels  were 
never  used  effectively. 

Perhaps  the  most  spectacular 
tunnel  actually  used  in  an  attack  was 
the  one  used  in  what  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Battle  of  the  Crater. 

Almost  four  years  of  bitter 
fighting  had  taught  the  Union  forces 
at  least  one  thing:  You  couldn’t 
storm  a Confederate  trench  that  was 
sufficiently  manned  and  gunned.  In 
the  summer  of  1864,  Lee’s  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia  was  defending 
the  Southern  capital  of  Richmond 
by  holding  Petersburg.  Both  sides 
knew  that  the  fall  of  Petersburg 


meant  the  fall  of  the  rebel  govern- 
ment. 

With  both  armies  dug  in, 
there  was  little  the  Union  troops 
could  do  but  try  to  avoid  sharp- 
shooters and  dream  up  ways  to  over- 
come the  almost  impregnable  rebel 
positions. 

One  such  dream  came  from 
an  unidentified  enlisted  man  who 
said,  “We  could  blow  that  damned 
fort  out  of  existence  if  we  could  run 
a mine  shaft  under  it.” 

Lt.  Col.  Henry  Pleasants,  a 
mine  engineer  before  the  war,  heard 
the  remark  and  brought  the  idea  to 
his  corps  commander,  Maj.  Gen. 
Ambrose  E.  Burnside,  whose  side 
whiskers  were  responsible  for  today’s 
term  “sideburns.”  Burnside  passed 
the  idea  up  to  Maj.  Gen.  George  G. 
Meade,  commander  of  the  Army  of 
the  Potomac.  Eventually,  the  plan 
made  it  all  the  way  to  Gen.  Ulysses 
S.  Grant,  who,  though  skeptical, 


was  willing  to  try  anything  to  break 
the  deadlock. 

Because  the  idea  came  from 
the  48th  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Vol-  f 
unteer  Infantry  Regiment,  Pleasants  i. 
and  his  men  were  given  the  mission 
of  digging  the  500-foot-long  tunnel. 
Although  they  were  supposed  to  re-  j 
ceive  engineer  support,  the  engi- 
neers refused,  believing  the  mission 
to  be  impossible.  Even  the  Confed- 
erate troops,  upon  receiving  word  of 
a tunnel,  laughed  it  off  as  not  being 
possible. 

The  men  of  the  48th  dis- 
agreed. Most  of  them  w-ere  coal 
miners  before  the  wrar.  Digging  with 
picks  and  carrying  dirt  in  makeshift 
cracker  boxes,  they  shored  up  the 
tunnel  with  timber  from  a bridge 
that  they  dismantled.  An  impossible  ■ 
dream  was  being  built  out  of  scrap 
lumber. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  J 
problem  Pleasants  had  to  overcome 


Maj.  Gen.  Ambrose  E.  Burnside  was  better  known  for  his  side  whis- 
kers which  were  responsible  for  the  term  “sideburns.”  Lt.  Col. 
Henry  Pleasants  conceived  an  idea  to  undermine  the  enemy. 


THE  TUNNEL 

EXPLOSION 


Union  engineers  refused  to  build  the  tunnel,  thinking  it  to  be  impossible.  The  Con- 
federates also  laughed  it  off,  but  got  the  short  end  of  the  fuze. 


was  ventilation  of  the  tunnel.  He  de- 
vised a system  using  an  airtight  door 
with  an  air  tube  running  below  it. 
The  air  was  drawn  into  and  down 
the  air  tube  and  back  down  the  tun- 
nel to  supply  a draft,  which  pro- 
vided the  needed  ventilation. 

In  just  a little  more  than  a 
month,  Pleasants  and  his  men  had 
done  the  impossible.  Without  prop- 
er tools  and  without  outside  help, 
they  had  tunneled  nearly  511  feet. 
To  ensure  a large  crater,  magazines 
were  dug  at  right  angles  to  the  tun- 
nel along  the  course  of  Confederate 
works. 

On  the  night  of  July  27, 
1864,  after  four  days  of  loading,  the 
mine  had  been  charged  with  4 tons 
of  black  powder.  A 100-foot  fuze 
had  to  be  spliced  together.  Due  to 
lack  of  support,  a long  single  fuze 
was  not  available. 

Gen.  Burnside’s  plan  called 
for  the  all-black  4th  Division,  IX 
Corps,  which  had  been  drilled 
specially  for  this  mission,  to  spear- 
head the  attack.  These  4,000  black 
soldiers  had  trained  with  great  pride 
for  the  mission. 

Hours  before  the  attack  was 
to  begin,  Grant  and  Meade  disap- 
proved the  use  of  the  44th  Division, 
reasoning  that  if  something  went 
wrong,  they  would  be  accused  of 
trying  to  get  rid  of  the  black  troops, 
who  were  only  recently  assigned  to 
the  Army  of  the  Potomac. 

On  the  draw  of  straws,  Brig. 
Gen.  James  F.  Ledlie’s  1st  Division 
received  the  mission  of  spearhead- 
ing the  attack.  Both  Ledlie  and  the 
division  had  a poor  reputation  — 
the  division  for  its  unwillingness  to 
fight  and  the  general  for  excessive 
drinking  and  often  not  accompany- 
ing his  troops  into  battle. 

At  3:15  a.m.,  July  30,  1864, 
Pleasants  lit  the  makeshift  fuze.  It 
should  have  taken  15  minutes  to 
reach  the  charge.  But  an  hour  pass- 
ed and  there  was  no  explosion.  Sgt. 
Harry  Reese  and  a Lt.  Douty,  both 
of  the  48th,  volunteered  to  enter  the 
tunnel.  They  found  a burned  out 
splice  in  the  homemade  fuze.  They 
lit  it  and  scrambled  for  safety. 

Flaming  its  way  upward  in 
the  eastern  sky,  the  sun  had  only 
been  up  for  about  15  minutes  when 


the  earth  began  to  tremble  and 
shake  as  in  an  earthquake.  Then, 
the  earth  opened  up  and  spewed 
dirt,  cannons,  and  men  hundreds  of 
feet  in  the  air.  To  some,  it  seemed 
like  slow  motion  as  the  noise  and  the 
dust  reached  the  Yankee  line  at  dif- 
ferent times.  By  4:45  a.m.  it  was 
over. 

A 175-feet  long,  60-feet  wide 
and  30-feet  deep  hole  had  dropped 
in  the  Confederate  line.  For  at  least 
600  feet  on  each  side  of  the  crater, 
rebel  troops  had  broken  ranks  and 
run  for  their  lives.  Yankee  gunners 
added  to  the  havoc.  More  than  270 
Confederate  soldiers  died  in  the 
blast  alone. 

All  that  remained  was  for 
Burnside’s  corps  to  waltz  up  to  the 
crater  and  take  it.  But  the  hole  in  the 
rebel  line  would  not  last  forever. 

Gen.  Edward  Ferrero’s  black 
division  waited  for  the  order  to  at- 
tack. No  one  had  notified  them  that 
plans  had  changed. 

Ledlie’s  division  began  the 
charge  up  the  hill.  They  had  no 
special  training.  They  were  followed 
by  two  other  divisions.  Within  min- 
utes, about  15,000  men  reached  the 
crater.  Lacking  orders  or  training 
on  what  to  do  next,  they  milled 
around. 

They  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  this  hole  in  the  ground. 
There  were  legs  sticking  out  and 
men  buried  in  dirt  up  to  their  necks. 

Some  of  Ledlie’s  men  slid  in- 
to the  crater.  What  had  started  as  a 
battle  had  suddenly  become  a big 
party. 

The  black  troopers  were  still 
awaiting  their  orders. 

As  the  Yankee  troops  frol- 


icked, the  Southern  forces  began  to 
regroup  and  move  their  cannons  in- 
to place.  Within  a half  hour,  they 
were  reformed.  Confederate  mor- 
tars lobbed  death  into  the  crater. 
Heavy  fire  was  laid  down  on  the 
Union  troops. 

Only  then  did  Ferrero’s  divi- 
sion get  orders  to  attack.  But  they 
were  still  under  the  original  attack 
order.  Out  they  came  to  do  the 
original  rush,  only  to  meet  a Con- 
federate defense  that  all  but  wiped 
them  out. 

Neither  Ferrero  nor  Ledlie  ac- 
companied his  troops  that  day.  In- 
stead, they  allegedly  shared  a bottle 
in  safety. 

Outraged,  Pleasants  watched 
the  IX  Corps  bungle  his  efforts  and 
deliver  a sure  victory  into  the  hands 
of  defeat.  He  stormed  into  Burn- 
side’s headquarters  and  told  him  he 
had  “nothing  but  a damned  set  of 
cowards  in  his  brigade  com- 
manders.” 

Later,  during  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  Battle  of  the  Crater,  both 
Meade  and  Grant  admitted  their  er- 
ror in  reversing  Burnside’s  original 
plan.  They  agreed  that  using  the 
black  soldiers  as  a spearhead  would 
have  converted  the  failure  at  the 
crater  to  a Union  victory  which 
would  have  shortened  the  war. 

For  his  gallant  efforts, 
Pleasants  was  promoted  to  brevet 
brigadier  general  in  the  United 
States  Volunteers  on  Mar.  13,  1865. 

In  Petersburg,  Va.,  the  crater 
remains  a living  monument  to  the 
men  of  the  48th  Pennsylvania  Veter- 
an Volunteer  Infantry  Regiment.  □ 

ROBERT  F.  RUSSELL  is  an  engineer  in  the  Advanced 
Sensors  Directorate,  Missile  Command,  Redstone 
Arsenal,  Ala. 
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Story  and  Photos  by 
PHI  Douglas  Tesner 

This  sailor’s  inter- 
ests have  been 
firmly  anchored  in 
something  every 
soldier  in  the  Army 
wears. 

WHILE  many  soldiers  keep 
patches  from  their  old  units,  a 
sailor  with  the  Navy’s  6th  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  has  amassed  a 
collection  of  about  10,000 
patches  valued  at  more  than 
$30,000.  Although  Petty  Officer 
1st  Class  Joseph  L.  Meredith  col- 
lects patches  from  different  ser- 
vices and  countries,  he  specializes 
in  those  from  Army  units  in 
World  Wars  I and  II. 

The  34-year-old  sailor, 
who  holds  the  Navy  rank  equiva- 
lent to  an  Army  staff  sergeant,  is 
based  in  Gaeta,  Italy,  about  40 
miles  across  the  bay  from  the 
port  city  of  Naples. 

“I  started  collecting  patches 
in  1960,”  Meredith  said,  “when 
my  mother  gave  me  a box  of 
some  30  or  40  patches  she  had 
saved  from  World  War  II.  One  of 
those  patches  really  caught  my 
eye,  and  I just  started  collecting 
from  there.” 

It  was  the  Alaskan  Defense 
Command  patch,  which  has  now 
become  very  rare  and  sought- 
after  by  collectors,  Meredith  said. 

“The  reason  is  that  the 
unit  was  only  in  existence  for 
about  six  months  before  the 
name  changed,”  Meredith  said. 

That  shoulder  sleeve  in- 
signia showed  a seal,  resembling 
a performing  circus  seal,  sur- 
rounded by  the  aurora  borealis. 
The  new  outfit,  a department 


rather  than  a command,  designed 
a more  aggressive  looking  patch: 
a polar  bear’s  head  with  a yellow 
star  above  it,  both  on  a blue  cir- 
cle. 

Meredith  collects  patches 
of  all  types,  ranging  from  rank 
insignia  to  tabs  showing  specific 
jobs,  and  from  division  shoulder 
sleeve  insignia  to  patches  belong- 
ing to  smaller  units. 

“A  patch  collection  of 
military  insignia,”  Meredith  said, 
“is  really  a historical  view  of  the 
military.  One  can  see  a unit’s  his- 
tory just  from  the  patches  and  the 
changes  in  them  that  have  taken 
place  over  the  years. 

“I  was  always  interested 
in  military  history,  even  as  a little 
boy.  Patch  collecting  has  helped 
to  fill  this  interest  to  some  ex- 
tent.” 

Meredith  said  collectors 
usually  specialize  in  one  area  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of 
patches  available.  For  example, 
he  collects  different  versions  of 
the  same  patch.  Some  insignia 
can  have  20  or  more  variations, 
ranging  from  differences  in  color 
to  changes  in  the  names  of  units. 

“I  was  previously  sta- 
tioned in  Japan  and  Korea,  and 
that  was  a real  gold  mine  for  my 
collection,”  said  Meredith,  who 
comes  from  Tacoma,  Wash.,  and 
has  been  in  the  Navy  for  eight 
years. 


“Many  military  units  had 
their  patches  made  overseas, 
mainly  in  those  two  countries. 
After  getting  to  know  and  mak- 
ing friends  with  the  different 
shop  owners,  they  would  let  me 
go  through  all  their  old  boxes  of 
patches  and  pick  out  what  I 
wanted.” 

Meredith’s  wife,  Mary,  of 
Braddock,  Pa.,  became  inter- 
ested in  patch  collecting  after 
they  met  in  Japan,  while  she  was 
in  the  Navy. 

“When  I first  met  Joe,” 
she  said,  “I  thought  he  was  really 
crazy,  but  after  getting  to  know 
him,  talking  with  him  and  seeing 
his  collection,  the  bug  of  patch 
collecting  caught  me  also. 

“It  is  very  interesting,  and 
some  of  the  patches  are  really 
colorful  and  beautiful.” 

The  Merediths  belong  to 
the  American  Society  of  Military 
Insignia  Collectors.  The  society, 
at  1331  Bradley  Ave.,  Hummels- 
town,  Pa.,  17036,  promotes  the 
study  of  military  heraldry  and 
publishes  catalogs  of  all  known 
distinctive  insignia  and  shoulder 
patches. 

“It’s  not  just  collecting 
that’s  fun,  it’s  also  fun  to  meet 
the  many  different,  interesting 
people  who  also  collect  patches,” 
Mrs.  Meredith  said.  □ 

PHI  Douglas  Tesner  Is  a member  ol  the  Public  Af- 
fairs Office.  U.S.  Sixth  Fleet,  U.S.  Navy. 
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SOLDIERS 


Changing  World 

ABOVE,  beneath,  and  on  the  earth’s  surface, 
changes  that  show  up  on  maps  happen  some- 
where almost  everyday. 

Throughout  Africa  and  Asia,  there  are  more 
disputed  borders  and  occupied  territories  than 
anywhere  else.  The  African  continent  has  the  most 
countries  in  the  world  — 51;  the  Asian  continent 
has  the  most  people  — more  than  2.6  billion. 
China  and  India  alone  are  each  adding  about  15 
million  people  a year  to  the  world’s  population. 

Continual  internal  changes  keep  sending 
map  makers  back  to  their  drawing  boards.  Cuba 
cut  up  its  island  into  smaller  provinces.  In  Switzer- 
land, French-speaking  Swiss  separatists  finally 
won  their  own  canton  in  the  Jura  Mountain  region 
that  had  been  part  of  the  German-speaking  Bern 
canton  since  the  1815  Treaty  of  Vienna. 

Throughout  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans 
many  islands  are  now  ruling  themselves  under 
new  names.  The  New  Hebrides  became  Vanuatu 
and  the  Gilbert  Islands,  Kiribati. 

Britain  gave  up  its  last  hold  on  the  North 
American  mainland  this  year  when  Belize  — its 
largest  colony  in  the  world  — gained  indepen- 
dence. 

Someday,  map  makers  may  be  putting  a 
new  ocean  on  the  globe,  the  former  Red  Sea.  Its 
seafloor  is  slowly  spreading,  further  separating 
Africa  from  the  Arabian  Peninsula.  -Courtesy  of 
the  National  Geographic  Society  News  Service. 
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“They’re  refueling  it,  now.” 
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New  Patches 


• The  shoulder  patch  on  top 
was  designed  by  the  Institute  of 
Heraldry  for  the  16th  Military 
Police  Brigade,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  It 
has  a dark  green  arrow  super- 
imposed on  a yellow  star  over  a 
light  green  globe.  It  will  be  worn 
with  a black  and  gold  airborne 
patch.  The  other  patch,  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  now-deactivated 
Antilles  Command,  has  been 
assigned  to  the  7581st  Army 
Reserve  Garrison,  Fort  Buchanan, 
Puerto  Rico.  It  is  a silhouette  of  a 
corner  of  Morro  Castle  in  red  on  a 
yellow  shield  with  a red  border. 
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How  Much  Is  That  in  Metric? 

• Just  how  cold  is  12  degrees  Celsius?  When  the  gas  station 
attendant  pumps  22  liters  into  your  tank,  how  many  gallons  did  you 
get?  If  the  increasing  metrification  of  the  nation  is  giving  you  fits, 
this  chart  may  come  in  handy.  For  more  information  on  the 
conversion  to  the  metric  system,  see  the  article  on  page  32  of  this 
issue. 


Approximate  Conversions  to  Metric  Measures 
Symbol  When  You  Know  Midtiplyby  To  Find Symbol  EE- 


LENGTH 

in 

inches 

2.5 

centimeters 

cm 

ft 

feet 

30 

centimeters 

cm 

yd 

yards 

0.9 

meters 

m 

mi 

miles 

1.6 

kilometers 

km 

AREA 

in2 

square  inches 

6.5 

square  centimeters 

cm 

ft2 

square  feet 

0.09 

square  meters 

'2 

m 

yd2 

square  yards 

0.8 

square  meters 

m2 

•a 

mi 

square  miles 

2.6 

square  kilometers 

km2 

acres 

0.4 

hectares 

ha 

MASS  (weight) 


oz 

lb 

ounces 
pounds 
short  tons 
(20001b) 

28 

0.45 

0.9 

grams 
kilograms 
metric  ton 

g 

kg 

t 

VOLUME 

tsp 

teaspoons 

5 

milliliters 

mL 

Tbsp 

tablespoons 

15 

milliliters 

mL 

in* 

cubic  inches 

16 

milliliters 

mL 

fl  oz 

fluid  ounces 

30 

milliliters 

mL 

c 

cups 

0.24 

liters 

L 

pt 

pints 

0.47 

liters 

L 

qt 

quarts 

0.95 

liters 

L 

gal 

gallons 

3.8 

liters 

L 

ft* 

cubic  feet 

0.03 

cubic  meters 

m* 

yd* 

cubic  yards 

0.76 

cubic  meters 

m* 

TEMPERATURE  (exact) 

a w-i  l r-  /r\  It.  1 OS> 

Fahrenheit 


subtracting 

32) 


Celsius 
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(More  What’s  New  on  pages  2,  56) 
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Approximate  Conversions 
from  Metric  Measures 
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X-i.  i,  i 


-*>  " 


•F 

212 


•0 

— i- 


T T i 
20  1 40 

37 


120  ISO  200 
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•0 


100 

•c 
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When  You  Know  Multiply  by 

To  Find 

Symbol 

- 

LENGTH 

— 

* 

millimeters 

0.04 

inches 

in 

— 

centimeters 

0.4 

inches 

in 

- 

meters 

3.3 

feet 

ft 

lO  _ 

v 

meters 

u 

yards 

yd 

_Z 

% 

kilometers 

0.6 

miles 

mi 

— 

AREA 

JZ 

2 

square  centimeters  0.16 

square  inches 

in2 

— 

i 

square  meters 

1.2 

square  yards 

yd2 

— 

2 

-*■ 

square  kilometers  0.4 

square  miles 

mi 

— 

hectares 

2.5 

acres 

J 

(10  000  m2) 

— 3 

MASS  (weight) 

_ 

%- 

grams 

0.035 

ounces 

oz 

£ 

kilograms 

2.2 

pounds 

lb 

CO  — 

> 

metric  ton 

U 

short  tons 

~ 

<1000fc») 

— 

VOLUME 

_z 

milliliters 

0.03 

fluid  ounces 

fl  oz 

milliliters 

0.06 

cubic  inches 

in* 

- 

i 

liters 

2.1 

pints 

Pt 

CSJ  — 

liters 

1.06 

quarts 

t 

liters 

0.26 

gallons 

gal 

— — 

V 

cubic  meters 

35 

cubic  feet 

ft* 

— 

cubic  meters 

1.3 

cubic  yards 

yd* 

_n 

TEMPERATURE ( 

exact) 

— _ 

* 

degrees 

9/5  (then 

degrees 

°F 

— Z 

> 

Celsius 

add  32) 

Fahrenheit 

— 

USAR  Patch  Wear 

• U.S.  Army  Reserve  units  with 
active  Army  unit  training  affilia- 
tions may  now  wear  the  shoulder 
sleeve  insignia  of  the  Active  com- 
ponent units.  Local  approval  for 
wear  is  subject  to  agreement 
between  the  reserve  unit's  Major 
U.S.  Army  Reserve  Command  and 
the  active  unit's  commander.  The 
policy  is  included  in  an  interim 
change  to  AR  670-1. 

SRB  Payments 

• Selective  Reenlistment  bo- 
nuses are  now  being  paid  in  install- 
ments. Soldiers  may  now  collect 
up  to  half  of  their  total  bonus  when 
they  reenlist  in  a military  occupa- 
tional specialty  (MOS)  eligible  for 
the  SRB.  The  remainder  will  be 
paid  in  equal  amounts  over  the  rest 
of  the  enlistment. 

Family  Advisor  Named 

• Mrs.  Betty  K.  Hart  has  been 
named  Director  of  the  new  Army 
Family  Liaison  Office  and  primary 
advisor  on  family  matters  to  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Person- 
nel at  Department  of  the  Army.  A 
"veteran"  Army  wife  for  over  18 
years,  Mrs.  Hart  and  a staff  of 
three  will  coordinate  Army  family 
concerns,  policies  and  programs  at 
the  DA  level.  The  new  office  is 
one  of  many  results  coming  from 
recent  symposia  on  the  Army 
family. 
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CID  Seeks  Agents 


• The  U.S.  Army  Criminal  In- 
vestigation Command  (USACIDC) 
is  looking  for  a few  good  men  and 
women  to  apply  for  training  and 
duty  as  CID  special  agents. 
USACIDC  investigates  crimes  com- 
mitted by  members  of  the  Army  or 
committed  against  the  Army. 
Special  agents  use  the  latest  equip- 
ment, systems  and  investigative 
techniques.  Any  qualified  active 
duty  soldier  may  apply.  Applicants 
must  be  U.S.  citizens,  grade  E4  or 
above,  and  21  years  old.  They 
should  also  have  two  years  of 
college  or  equivalent.  A minimum 
GT  score  of  110  and  a passing  score 
on  the  physical  fitness  test,  as  well 
as  six  months'  law  enforcement 
experience,  are  also  required. 
Some  requirements  may  be  waived, 
so  serious  applicants  should  inquire 
even  if  they  don't  meet  all  require- 
ments. Interested  soldiers  should 
talk  to  a local  CID  agent. 


USMAPS  Preps  Soldiers  for  West  Point 

• The  Army  sets  aside  170  West  Point  cadetships  annually  for 
soldiers  — 85  for  the  Regular  Army  and  85  for  the  National  Guard 
ana  Army  Reserve.  To  help  soldiers  prepare  to  compete  for  the 
appointments,  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory  School 
(USMAPS)  offers  a special  course. 

To  be  eligible  for  USMAPS,  a soldier  must  be  of  high  moral 
character,  demonstrate  leadership  potential  and  be  in  excellent 
physical  condition.  Also,  applicants  must  have  reached  their  17th, 
but  not  21st  birthday  by  July  1 of  the  academic  year  they  enter 
USMAPS.  They  must  be  U.S.  citizens  or  able  to  become  citizens 
prior  to  entering  West  Point.  In  addition,  they  must  be  unmarried 
and  have  no  legal  obligation  to  support  a child.  Applicants  should  be 
high  school  graduates  or  have  GED  equivalencies.  Educational 
background  should  include  four  years  of  English,  at  least  three  years 
of  math  and  a year  of  both  laboratory  science  and  U.S.  history. 

Those  who  don't  meet  all  requirements  may  be  accepted  if 
they  show  academic  and  leadership  potential  and  military  aptitude. 

Applications  must  be  received  by  May  1 of  the  year  of  desired 
admission.  For  more  information,  write  the  Commandant,  USMAPS, 
Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.  07703,  or  call  (201)  532-1807  (AVN  992-1807). 


Common  Task  SQT  Coming 

• Soldiers  whose  military  occupational  specialty  (MOS)  has  no 
skill  qualification  test  (SQT)  can  expect  to  take  the  common  task 
SQT  (CTSQT)  by  the  end  of  August.  The  CTSQT  consists  of  tasks 
that  apply  to  every  solider  in  skill  levels  one  through  four.  The 
CTSQT  will  not  be  used  in  personnel  management  programs.  The 
emphasis  is  on  identifying  and  eliminating  training  deficiencies. 

Post  Banks  Can  Charge  Check  Fee 

• On-post  banks  may  now  charge  up  to  $1  for  pay  checks  and 
other  Treasury  checks  cashed  by  non-account  holders.  If  a bank 
decides  to  charge  a fee,  it  will  be  subject  to  negotiation  between  the 
bank  and  the  local  commander.  The  only  exceptions  to  this  new 
Department  of  Defense  policy  are  overseas  areas  where  military 
banking  service  is  provided  by  a DOD  contract. 

Pro  Pay  Plan  Scratched 

• A proficiency  pay  plan  earmarked  for  combat  arms  leaders  has 
been  scratched  from  the  1982  Defense  Budget.  The  Army's  decision 
to  withdraw  the  plan  from  its  budget  submission  stemmed  from  field 
commanders  requesting  reconsideration  for  a program  to  include 
other  skills.  A reevaluation  led  to  a decision  to  use  other  retention 
incentives,  such  as  the  selective  reenlistment  bonus  and  promotions. 
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he  elite  show  squad  of  the  Dallas 
owboys  Cheerleaders  have 


>ecome  veterans  of  the  DOD/USO 
>how  Tours  circuit.  At  the  end  of 
his  month,  they’ll  be  off  to  Turkey 
- or  their  sixth  tour.  The  shows  con- 
sist of  a variety  of  dance  routines, 
ncluding  precision  dance,  ballet 
ind  disco.  There’s  also  comedy, 
umbling  and  singing. 
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“Upon  the  fields  of  friendly  strife  are 
sown  the  seeds  that  upon  other  fields, 
on  other  days,  will  bear  the  fruits  of 
victory.’’  These  words  of  General  Douglas 
MacArthur  could  easily  fit  the  kid  soccer 
programs  all  over  the  Army  and 
America.  You  can  see  some  of  tomorrow’s 
superstars,  starting  on  page  50. 


John  O.  Marsh  Gen.  E.C.  Meyer  Brig.  Gen.  Llyle  J.  Barker  Col.  John  E.  Taylor 

Secretary  of  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  Chief  of  Public  Affairs  Chief,  Command  Information 
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Practice  Round 

• The  Combat  Engineer  Vehicle  (CEV)  now 
has  a dummy  practice  round  for  its  main  gun 
(photo  at  left).  Made  of  a strong  plastic,  the 
inert  round  costs  about  $70  to  produce. 

The  round  was  developed  by  MSgt.  Boyd 
Crawford  of  Readiness  Group,  Fort  McCoy,  Wis., 
with  the  help  of  the  fort's  Training  and  Audio- 
visual Support  Center  (TASC).  Crawford  noticed 
a need  for  the  practice  round  while  observing 
CEV  training  missions. 

The  plastic  training  round  gives  soldiers  a 
safe  way  to  practice  loading  shells  into  the  CEVs 
storage  racks  and  test  gun-loading  speed.  Al- 
though the  shells  weigh  only  41  pounds,  they 
could  be  weighted  with  lead  during  molding  to 
match  the  65.5  pounds  of  a real  round. 

McCoy's  TASC  has  produced  three  of  the 
dummy  rounds  for  local  use  and  said  the  molds 
are  available  to  other  units  that  want  to  have  the 
plastic  rounds  for  training. 

After  several  months  of  testing  by  the  32nd 
Engineer  Company  (Mechanized),  the  practice 
rounds  have  shown  little  wear  and  appear  to  hold 
up  under  continuous  use. 

For  more  information  on  how  to  obtain  the 
rounds,  contact  David  Robinson  at  AUTO  VON 
280-3263  or  commercial  (608)  388-3263;  or  MSgt. 
Boyd  Crawford  at  AUTOVON  280-3991  or  com- 
mercial (608)  388-3991. 


Aviation  Maintenance  Course 

• Warrant  officers  have  a new  aviation  maintenance  course  to 
further  develop  skills  needed  in  aircraft  armament  shops.  The  new 
course  is  being  offered  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  by  the  Army  Transpor- 
tation School. 

Called  the  Aircraft  Armament  Maintenance  Technician 
Course,  the  12  weeks  and  three  days  of  training  are  open  to  Active 
Army  aviators  with  specialties  100EO  and  160AO.  Aviators  who 
complete  the  course  will  be  designated  aircraft  maintenance 
technicians,  be  awarded  the  special  qualification  identifier  "E"  and 
incur  a 12-month  service  obligation. 

Classes  are  limited  to  nine  persons.  Interested  warrant 
officers  should  contact  their  unit  training  officer  for  details  and 
class  starting  dates. 


• The  Army  is  relocating  its 
Reserve  Component  Command  and 
General  Staff  Officer  Course  to 
Wesley  College  in  Dover,  Del.,  this 
month.  The  course  was  offered  at 
Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.  The  new 
location  was  selected  to  provide 
better  academic  and  living  facili- 
ties. Students  previously  attended 
classes  in  converted  World  War  II 
mess  halls  and  lived  in  wooden 
barracks.  The  decision  to  relocate 
was  made  after  considering  several 
civilian  institutions  and  military 
installations. 
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Black  Flag  Officers  Honored 


Compiled  by  Tom  Kiddoo 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54,  56) 


New  Field  Bath 

• Soldiers  in  the  field  will  soon  be  taking 
advantage  of  an  improved  bath  unit.  The  new 
automated  multi-head  bath  unit  will  replace  the 
standard  M-1958  unit.  The  new  unit  has  indepen- 
dent shower-head  assemblies,  each  equipped  with 
three  individually  controlled  shower  heads. 
Soldiers  can  conserve  water  by  shutting  off 
shower  heads  when  not  in  use.  During  shipping 
and  storage,  the  entire  unit,  except  the  water 
heater,  can  be  packed  into  two  reusable  wooden 
boxes,  one  of  which  is  covered  with  a rubber  mat 
so  it  can  be  used  as  a bench  by  soldiers  when 
showering. 

Computer  Vans 

• Army  battlefield  information  will  soon  be 
handled  automatically  in  transportable  shelters 
about  the  size  of  small  moving  vans  (photo 
below).  Developed  by  RCA  Automated  Systems, 
the  computerized  technical  control  and  analysis 
centers  will  help  battlefield  commanders  make 
decisions  faster.  Twenty  of  the  shelters  are 
being  built  under  two  contracts  from  the  Army 
Electronics  Research  and  Development 
Command. 
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• "For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  this  nation  can 
proudly  acknowledge  the  presence  of  black  admirals 
and  generals  in  each  of  our  military  services.  Signifi- 
cantly, this  group  also  includes  one  woman.  I hope 
that  soon  there  will  be  many  more,"  President  Ronald 
Reagan  wrote  in  a letter  read  by  Secretary  of  Defense 
Caspar  Weinberger  at  a banquet  in  February.  The 
banquet  honored  America's  black  flag  officers  as  part 
of  Black  History  Month. 

"Those  we  honor  tonight  are  76  people  who  have 
achieved  great  distinction,  and  who  happen  to  be 
black,"  Weinberger  said.  "Some  might  say  that  their 
achievement  is  important  because  it  was  won  in  spite 
of  various  obstacles  which  we  all  know  have  been 
encountered.  To  those,  I would  say  it  is  the  achieve- 
ments that  we  recognize  tonight,  and  these  achieve- 
ments are  exceptional,  conforming  to  the  very  highest 
ideals  of  our  nation  and  worthy  of  praise  in  and  of 
themselves." 

Weinberger  complimented  the  officers  for 
courageous  and  unselfish  military  service:  "All  of 

these  people  who  we  honor  tonight,  and  many  more  in 
the  audience,  could  have  done  almost  anything  that 
they  felt  they  wished  to  do  in  the  civilian  side,  and 
could  have  been  in  board  rooms  of  corporations,  the 
heads  of  academic  institutions,  and  the  leadership  at 
the  top  of  their  various  positions.  But  fortunately  for 
all  of  us,  they  have  chosen  the  much  more  difficult  and 
less  (monetarily)  rewarding  path  of  the  military  ..." 

Among  the  high-ranking  officers  at  the  banquet 
were  the  commander  of  the  Army  in  Japan,  the 
commander  of  the  Army  Electronics  Research  and 
Development  Command,  the  commander  of  the 
Military  District  of  Washington,  the  chief  Army 
surgeon  in  Korea  and  the  former  commander  of  7th 
Corps  in  Europe. 

Need  Generator  Operators 

• The  Army  is  looking  for  operators  of  electrical 

generators,  500  kilowatts  and  larger.  A one-year 
course  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  qualifies  soldiers  for  a 
primary  military  occupational  specialty  of  52E  (Prime 
Power  Production  Specialist).  For  details,  write:  Army 
Facilities  Engineering  Support  Agency,  Attn:  Chief, 

Training  Branch  (FESA-MT),  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  22060; 
or  call  AUTOVON  354-5235/41  or  commercial  (703) 
664-5235/41. 


LOOKING  GOOD 

Your  article,  "Looking  Good,"  in 
the  March  issue  helped  me  put  things 
back  into  perspective. 

Your  recommendations  for  a sol- 
dier's official  photo  give  a ring  of 
authenticity  to  the  nonsense  and  fable 
which  have  grown  up  around  the  photo 
in  the  201  file.  I had  always  foolishly 
believed  that  boards  took  the  trouble 
to  read  the  efficiency  reports,  com- 
mendations, and  other  "performance" 
data  to  aid  in  their  decisions. 

You  make  it  seem  that  success 
depends  on  bringing  in  a fresh,  crisp, 
unworn  uniform,  to  be  changed  into 
only  after  the  photographer  has  fo- 
cused the  lens. 

I suppose  my  best  hope  for  ad- 
vancement depends  upon  my  owning  a 
special  uniform  used  only  for  photo 
sessions.  It  is  a shame  that  you  spoiled 
an  otherwise  useful  article  with  a 
throwback  to  what  was  wrong  with  the 
"old"  army.  I'd  rather  be  all  that  I can 
be,  than  look  like  someone  I am  not. 

Lt.  Col.  Thomas  W.  Sweeney 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

ONE  MAN’S  STORY 

When  I was  discharged  from  the 
Regular  Army,  I felt  I had  accom- 
plished something.  You  see,  I was 
given  a Chapter  5.  When  I first  got 
out,  I was  glad. 

But  after  a few  months,  I began  to 
miss  my  friends  and,  believe  it  or  not, 
my  truck  which  I treated  like  my  own 
car.  Before  I left,  I told  everyone  I 
would  have  no  trouble  finding  a job. 
But  there  wasn't  any  such  thing.  So, 
there  I sat,  lonely,  broke  and  wishing  I 
had  never  heard  of  a Chapter  5. 

Late  last  year  sitting  around  the 
house  I read  a recruiting  ad  in  the 
iocal  newspaper  concerning  the  Army 
Reserve.  I decided  I would  give  it  a 
shot,  although  since  I was  a "chapter" 
case,  I didn't  think  it  would  be  possi- 
ble. I found  out  that  under  certain 
conditions,  it  is.  The  recruiter  and  I 
went  over  my  past  record  and  I was 
later  accepted  - a pardon,  a second 
chance. 


Let  me  tell  you,  working  in  the 
Army  Reserve  gives  you  plenty  of 
opportunities  to  prove  yourself.  I had 
a chance  to  square  myself  away  and 
I'm  doing  just  that.  I'm  going  to  school 
at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash,  this  June  and 
expect  to  be  promoted  shortly  to  Sp4. 

I realize  while  I was  in  the  Regular 
Army,  I didn't  deserve  it.  But  now  I'm 
bustin'  my  brass  to  do  my  best  at  my 
job  and  appearance.  After  I pass  a 
current  AGI,  I'll  know  I accomplished 
something.  Something  I can  be  proud 
of. 

PFC  Alan  T.  Hirschenhofer 
San  Pablo,  Calif. 


“My  leader?  Oh,  wow,  I don't  know 
whether  to  take  you  to  my  sergeant 
or  my  wife'." 


RECOGNITION 

I read  your  article  on  SFC  Joel  A. 
Komrosky  in  the  February  issue  and 
was  glad  to  read  that,  after  saving  the 

lives  of  two  people,  he  received  the 

Soldier's  Medal. 

But,  it  is  a shame  that,  when 
medics  do  the  same,  they  might  get  a 
pat  on  the  back,  and  that  is  all. 

Last  year,  two  medics  were 
covering  a field  exercise  when  a gun 


went  off,  sending  a bullet  into  the 
neck  of  a private.  Both  of  the  medics  r 
administered  first  aid  and  sent  for  a jj 
medevac  chopper.  Because  of  their  s 
quick  work  and  knowledge,  they  saved  I a 
the  life  of  that  soldier. 

How  many  people  go  unnoticed  and  ^ 
unthanked  for  their  work?  Or  they  j 
will  say  it  is  part  of  your  job!  I am  \ 
glad  to  see  that  someone  was  able  to *  1 
get  what  he  deserved.  I wish  more 
soldiers  were  able  to  get  the  same. 

Ruth  Cosgrove 
APO  New  York 

i 0 

We  do  too. 

■ 

BASIC  ALLOWANCE  FOR  SUBSISTENCE 
There  seems  to  be  a rather  large 
discrepancy  in  the  BAS  (Basic  Allow- 
ance for  Subsistence)  rates  for  officers  ;; 
and  enlisted  personnel. 

Officers  receive  $94.39  per  month  '■ 
which  totals  $1,132.68  per  year  while 
enlisted  personnel  receive  $4.50  per 
day  or  $1,620.00  per  year.  Also,  : 
officers  must  pay  a surcharge. 

Why  is  there  a difference  in  the'  c 
BAS  and  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  J 
surcharge? 

Inquiring  CWO 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

From  DA:  Both  officer  and  enlisted  c 

subsistence  allowances  were,  at  first, 
intended  to  be  a cash  equivalent  of  the 
approximate  raw  food  cost  to  the 
government  for  feeding  of  personnel. 
Such  equivalency  did  not  long  survive 
except  with  respect  to  the  enlisted 
separate  ration  allowance. 

The  officer  rate  of  $42  per  month  1 
(1949)  was  raised  to  $47.88  per  month  j’ 
in  1952.  It  remained  at  that  rate  until  1 
1974.  During  that  period,  correlation 
with  food  cost  was  lost.  Although  the  51 
enlisted  rate  more  closely  followed 
food  costs,  a 1974  change  to  the  law  n 
abandoned  the  relationship  between  Ir 
government  food  costs  and  subsistence  c 
allowances.  5 

Military  personnel  generally,  but  c 
inaccurately,  tend  to  view  the  sub-  0 
sistence  allowance  as  intended  to  meet  c 
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their  normal  food  costs.  In  fact , BAS 
rates  are  now  correlated  neither  to 
government  nor  member  food  costs, 
but  represent  a rather  arbitrary 
amount  received  by  officers  and  by 
enlisted  personnel  under  certain  condi- 
tions (with  commander's  OK). 

Surcharges  paid  by  officers  and 
civilians  were  required  by  Congress  in 
1951.  As  dining  facilities  are  pri- 
marily for  enlisted  personnel,  Congress 
considered  "use  of  those  facilities  by 
officers  and  civilians  would  be  an 
unwarranted  fringe  benefit  without  an 
additional  charge  being  levied." 

WARRANTS  CAN  ADMINISTER 
UCMJ,  BUT  NOT  OATHS 

I enjoyed  your  article  on  "What's  a 
Warrant  Officer"  in  the  February  1982 
issue,  however,  the  quote  that  "Army 
WOs  can't  administer  UCMJ  (Uniform 
Code  of  Military  Justice)  punish- 
ment..." is  incorrect. 

AR  600-20  says  that  "when 
assigned  duties  as  station,  unit,  or 
detachment  commander,  Warrant  Offi- 
cers are  vested  with  all  powers  usually 
exercised  by  commissioned  officers." 
The  only  exception  to  this  is  the 
authority  to  administer  oaths  which  is 
currently  under  study. 

Thanks  again  for  an  otherwise  ex- 
cellent article. 

WO  I David  M.  Smith 

Fort  Sheridan,  III. 

You  and  others  are  correct. 

CHECK  CASHING  POLICY 

I want  you  to  know  we  appreciated 
: the  article  on  AAFES  which  appeared 
i in  your  Special  Rights  & Benefits  issue 
(Jan.  82).  The  whole  issue  is  crammed 
full  of  meaningful  information  that 
soldiers  need  to  know. 

When  the  article  was  submitted  for 
review  we  failed  to  catch  a small 
inaccuracy  that  may  cause  confusion 
concerning  check  cashing.  The  article 
states  that  there  is  no  daily  check 
cashing  limit  for  people  using  person- 
alized checks  or  whose  checking  ac- 
count balance  can  be  verified.  There 


is,  in  fact,  a daily  limit  of  $100  per 
family  for  checks  written  to  cash. 

Maj.  Gen.  Duane  H.  Stubbs 
AAFES,  Dallas,  Texas 

PT  TEST 

In  the  February  1982  issue,  a 

letter,  written  by  Sgt.  David  Geosits, 

questioned  the  new  physical  training 

test. 

He  is  absolutely  100  percent 

correct.  We  should  have  a much 
tougher  Army  than  we  have  now.  No 
matter  the  job  or  the  location,  being 
physically  fit  keeps  you  ready  for  the 
next  challenge. 

Sgt.  Juan  Giraud,  Jr. 

APO  New  York 


“It’s  ‘hickory  dickory  dock,  the  mouse 
ran  up  the  clock,  the  clock  struck  one’ 
. . . not  thirteen  hundred  hours.” 


IT  TAKES  SUPPORT 

After  reading  so  many  articles 
about  how  great  our  Army  aviators  are 
and  the  new  equipment  is,  I would  like 
you  to  know  that  neither  would 
function  without  MOS  76W  (Petroleum 
Supply  Specialist)  around. 

We  are  the  soldiers  that  must 
follow  the  tanks,  trucks,  helicopters, 
etc.  around  the  field  locations. 
Without  us  to  check  fuel  quality  and 


type,  the  aforementioned  equipment 
would  fall  into  the  category  of  large 
Tonka  toys. 

Sgt.  Cleveland  Hilliard 

APO  New  York 

Amen. 

GUIDE  TO  BAD  LUCK 

Reference  your  February  1982 
issue.  The  following  are  additional 
indicators  of  questionable  luck: 

You  know  it  will  be  a bad  day 
when: 

..Your  whole  ball  of  wax  is  too 
close  to  the  back  burner  and 
melts. 

..The  boss  asks  for  the  whole 
nine  yards  and  you  come  up  three 
yards  short. 

..Your  quick  fix  takes  five  years. 
..The  lid  came  off  your  can  of 
worms  and  they  ate  your  sheet 
of  music. 

..Your  fallback  position  has  just 
been  filled  in. 

..You  step  into  the  Main  Stream 
and  muddy  the  water. 

..You  get  to  the  bottom  line  and 
can't  read  it. 

Name  Withheld 

Annandale,  Va. 

USING  ESCHEWING  THE  CHEWING  OUT 

In  the  next  three  months,  I shall 
have  the  opportunity  to  teach  a coun- 
seling course  to  personnel  assigned  to 
the  8th  Engineer  Battalion  at  Fort 
Hood. 

I did  appreciate  the  article  in  the 
February  1982  issue  "Eschewing  the 
Chewing  Out"  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason.  I 
plan  to  use  it  as  a handout  for  the 
Performance  Counseling  section  of  the 
course. 

Capt.  Paul  F.  Howe 

Fort  Hood,  Texas 

SOLDIERS  is  tor  soldiers  and  we  invite  readers’  views. 
Stay  under  150  words— a postcard  will  do— and  include 
your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll  withhold  your  name 
if  you  desire  and  may  condense  views  because  of  space. 
We  can't  publish  or  answer  every  one  but  we'll  use 
representative  views.  Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback, 
SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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Since  the  Army  can’t 
close  down  each  eve- 
ning, soldiers  have  to 
he  up  to  keep  it  run- 
ning. Military  police- 
men, such  as  this  one 
at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  pull 
night  shifts  to  protect 
posts  and  people  living 
on  them.  Many  other 
soldiers  work  nights  to 
keep  a wide  variety  of 
activities  running 
around  the  clock. 
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Sp5  Bill  Branley 


THE  Army  is  open  24  hours  a day.  On  sprawling  posts 
in  the  United  States,  at  the  Army’s  headquarters  in 
Washington,  and  in  lonely  guard  shacks  scattered  across 
Europe  and  the  Far  East,  soldiers  and  civilians  are  keep- 
ing the  Army  alert  around  the  clock. 

Military  policemen  are  up  all  night,  guarding 
gates,  barracks  and  housing  areas.  They  patrol  streets 
on  post  and  accompany  civilian  police  off  post,  espe- 
cially if  a nearby  bar  district  draws  crowds  of  soldiers. 

Communications  centers  — whether  it’s  two 
tired  soldiers  sitting  at  a switchboard  in  the  woods 
somewhere  or  the  massive  telecommunications  center  at 
the  Pentagon  in  Washington  — never  close. 

The  list  of  Army  activities  that  don’t  stop  at  dark 
goes  on  and  on.  At  staff  duty  offices  and  CQ  (charge  of 
quarters)  desks,  in  kitchens  and  computer  rooms,  and 
even  in  personnel  offices,  some  people  work  while 
others  sleep. 

When  people  at  posts  throughout  the  Army 
crawl  into  their  beds  at  night,  the  lights  at  their  hospitals 
and  clinics  still  burn  brightly.  Doctors,  nurses  and 
medics  there  keep  their  doors  open  for  accidents,  ill- 
nesses, births  and  other  emergencies. 

Sp5  Earl  Davis,  a medic  who  works  nights  at 
Silas  B.  Hays  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  said  that 
on  some  nights  the  emergency  room  is  quiet.  The  medics 
sip  coffee  in  a small  break  area  while  a clock  marks  the 
passing  minutes.  At  other  times,  they  see  a steady 
stream  of  broken  limbs,  cuts,  stomach  aches  and  other 
ailments. 

“Working  nights,  I get  to  do  things  that  I proba- 
bly wouldn’t  do  in  the  daytime,  when  more  doctors  are 
around,”  Davis  said.  “At  night,  enlisted  medics  do 
more  medical  work.” 

Davis  said  that  the  experience  he  gains  will  help 
him  in  his  career.  He  is  a patient-care  specialist  who 
hopes  to  become  an  Army  physician’s  assistant.  He  said 
he  likes  medicine,  and  is  willing  to  do  whatever  the  job 
calls  for  — including  working  nights. 

“My  wife  is  also  in  medicine,”  Davis  said.  “She 
understands  that  night  shifts  are  a part  of  the  job.  How- 


In  dining  halls,  such  as  the  one  at  top  right,  soldiers  often 
work  nights  to  bake  or  cook.  Even  at  night,  the  MP  station  at 
Fort  Myer,  Va.,  top  left,  is  a busy  place.  Medical  facilities,  such 
as  the  one  above,  are  normally  open  at  all  hours  for  business 
that  can’t  wait. 


ever,  she  works  during  the  day,  so  we  don’t  always  see  a 
lot  of  each  other.  But  we  don’t  pay  for  a babysitter  (\ 
either.” 

Like  most  other  night  workers,  Davis  has  to 
make  trips  to  his  unit  orderly  room  during  normal  duty  jj 
hours  to  take  care  of  anything  there.  Otherwise,  he  A 
sleeps  in  after  a shift. 

PFC  Lisa  Kowalczyk,  who  also  works  nights  at  L 
Silas  B.  Hays,  said  it  took  her  a while  to  get  used  to 
sleeping  during  the  day.  m 

Kowalczyk  works  in  the  maternity  ward.  People 
there  are  on  duty  at  all  times  to  care  for  newborn  babies  L 
and  handle  problems  that  may  arise.  But  contrary  to  the 
busy  maternity  ward  stories,  Kowalczyk’s  ward  is  often 
quiet  at  night.  She  said  there  isn’t  a lot  to  do. 

“Night  shifts  aren’t  as  good  for  me,  profession-  ; 
ally,  as  day  shifts,”  she  said.  “But  since  we  rotate 
shifts,  I get  my  share  of  the  daytime  work.” 

Kowalczyk  is  married  to  an  Army  medic  who 
works  days.  Like  the  Davises,  the  Kowalczyks  don’t  see 
as  much  of  each  other  as  they  would  like  to.  But  they,  K 
too,  avoid  babysitting  expenses. 

Night-shift  hours  are  fairly  standard  throughout  t 
the  Army.  There  is  usually  a midnight,  or  graveyard,  ' 
shift  from  midnight  to  8 a.m.  There  is  also  a swing  shift,  a 
which  usually  starts  in  the  afternoon  and  ends  at  mid- 
night. In  some  cases,  soldiers  are  on  permanent  mid-  (. 
night  or  swing  shifts.  In  other  offices  or  units,  people  v 
rotate  from  day  shift,  to  swing,  to  midnight  and  back  to  e 
day.  PFC  Douglas  Williams,  who  has  few  kind  words  , 
for  night  work,  said  that  he  especially  dislikes  swings. 

“I  lose  my  evenings  when  I have  the  swing  , 
shift,”  he  said.  “It  seems  like  the  best  movies  come  to 
post  when  I have  that  shift.”  i 

Williams  is  a military  policeman  (MP)  in  Fort  Jc 
Ord’s  7th  MP  Company.  On  some  nights,  he’s  at  one  of  s 
the  post  gates,  checking  IDs  of  people  entering  the  post.  ■ 
“People  aren’t  the  same  at  night,”  he  said.  ]; 
“They’re  tired  and  grouchy.  Some  of  them  wouldn’t  \ 
give  you  the  time  of  night.” 
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On  the  other  hand,  PFC  Harry  Fink,  a fellow 
VIP  in  the  7th,  said  that  the  swing  shift  is  his  favorite 
light  shift. 

“I  get  off  at  midnight  and  I’m  usually  up  at  8 
i.m.,”  Fink  said.  “When  everyone  else  is  going  to 
vork,  I can  do  other  things.” 

Fort  Ord  is  a large,  division-sized  post  that  has 
ill-night  gates,  many  family  housing  areas  and  several 
roop  areas.  About  24  MPs  are  on  duty  on  any  given 
light.  Williams  and  Fink  patrol  the  post  in  the  MP  ve- 
licles,  man  the  gates  and  pull  duties  in  the  field  when 
heir  unit  is  on  exercises. 

“We  don’t  always  work  nights,”  Fink  said. 
‘The  battalion  sets  up  a schedule  and  we  rotate  shifts 
about  every  10  days.” 

He  and  Williams  also  get  their  turns  pulling  the 
nidnight  shift. 

“I  like  that  shift  because  it  leaves  me  time  to  do 
hings  in  the  evenings,”  Williams  said. 

Fink,  on  the  other  hand,  said,  “It  starts  to  get 
cold  about  4 or  5 a.m.,  and  you’re  in  a warm  vehicle  and 
/ou  start  to  nod.  I found  the  midnight  shift  the  hardest 
:o  get  used  to.” 

People  who  are  up  all  night,  for  whatever  reason, 
always  have  interesting  stories  to  tell.  When  the  morn- 
ng  paper  has  news  about  murders,  fires,  accidents  or 
aarroom  brawls,  there  is  always  the  night  patrolman 
vvho  found  the  bodies,  the  security  guard  who  saw  the 
explosion  or  the  hospital  intern  who  was  swamped  with 
casualties. 

1st  Lt.  Tyrone  Moorer  is  a message  review  offi- 
cer at  the  Pentagon’s  consolidated  telecommunications 
center,  where  all  branches  of  the  service  transmit  and  re- 
ceive messages  to  and  from  all  points  on  the  globe.  The 
center  also  serves  embassies,  the  White  House  and  other 
lovernment  offices  in  Washington.  The  traffic  never 
stops.  During  any  24-hour  period,  80,000  messages  may 
come  in  or  go  out  of  the  massive,  computerized  center. 
;VIoorer  and  many  other  people  work  here  at  night. 

Moorer’s  job  is  to  review  certain  Army  messages 


to  make  sure  they  are  headed  for  the  right  places.  One 
night  he  received  a routine  casualty  report  from  Europe. 

“The  report  seemed  urgent,  for  various 
reasons,”  he  said,  “so  I called  the  Army  Operations 
Center  and  told  them  about  it.” 

Moorer’s  hunch  was  right.  That  particular  casu- 
alty was  Army  Lt.  Col.  Charles  R.  Ray,  whose  January 
death  became  an  international  incident.  For  days,  all  of 
the  world’s  major  news  organizations  carried  reports  of 
how  Ray,  who  worked  at  the  U.S.  embassy  in  Paris,  was 
killed  outside  of  his  apartment  by  a gunman.  Moorer 
later  realized  that  he  was  probably  the  first  military  per- 
son in  Washington  to  know  of  Ray’s  death. 

“I  really  feel  like  I’m  making  a significant  contri- 
bution by  doing  this  job,”  said  Moorer,  who  began  in 
September  1981.  “It’s  challenging,  exciting  and  impor- 
tant to  Army  operations.” 

He  explained  that  the  computer  that  receives 
messages  can  sometimes  be  misled  by  certain  words  in 
the  message.  The  computer  may  then  try  to  forward  the 
message  to  the  wrong  Army  office  or  agency. 

“I  have  to  personally  review  about  15  percent  of 
all  the  Army  messages  that  come  in,”  Moorer  said. 
“One  mistake  could  be  crucial.  An  urgent  request  for 
logistical  support  that  goes  to  the  wrong  agency  could 
go  unfilled. 

“When  I get  off  in  the  morning,  I feel  like  any- 
one else  who  has  put  in  a normal  workday,”  Moorer 
said.  “Sometimes  I run  or  exercise  before  going  to  bed. 

“It  definitely  affects  your  social  life,”  he  said. 
“A  couple  of  times  a month  I miss  something  because 
of  work.  But  I like  my  job,  so  that  outweighs  the  disad- 
vantages.” 

Moorer  uses  some  off-duty  time  during  the  day 
to  work  toward  a graduate  degree.  He  has  every  other 
weekend  off,  enough,  he  said,  for  social  activities. 

“Who  goes  out  every  weekend  anyway?”  he 
asked.  “I  find  that  I save  money  by  having  to  work.” 

Moorer  and  his  co-workers  watch  just  about 
every  aspect  of  the  telecommunications  center  around 
the  clock.  In  one  section,  for  example,  SSgt.  Dale 
Schmidt  and  other  soldiers  handle  messages  that  come 
in  garbled  or  improperly  coded.  They  either  fix  the 
problem  or  have  the  original  sender  transmit  again. 

“When  problems  occur,  the  lines  may  lock  up,” 
Schmidt  said.  “We  have  to  clear  them  quickly  because 
the  computer  will  shift  traffic  to  other  lines.  They  could 
also  overload  and  lock  up.” 

It’s  a job  that  has  to  be  done.  Schmidt  said  that 
he  enjoys  doing  it  even  though  it  “throws  family  life  out 
of  whack.” 

“I  see  the  kids  off  to  school  in  the  morning  and 
that’s  it,”  he  said. 

Feelings  about  night  work  depend  as  much  on 
personal  preferences  and  lifestyles  as  anything  else.  Dif- 
ferent people  see  advantages  and  disadvantages  to 
working  nights.  Many  will  agree,  however,  that  the 
Army  has  to  be  awake  24  hours  a day  to  be  ready  for 
any  emergency  that  may  arise.  In  a sense,  the  Army  is 
like  a reliable  deli  — it  never  closes.  □ 
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SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 


THE  BIG  DAY  has  arrived.  Your 
overseas  tour  is  over  and  you’re  get- 
ting ready  to  go  back  to  the  states. 
You  look  around  at  all  the  stuff 
you’ve  acquired  during  your  tour. 
There’s  a lot  of  money  tied  up  in 
personal  items  and  household 
goods.  You  start  wondering  w'hat 
you  can  bring  back  through  U.S. 
Customs  and  if  you’ll  have  to  pay 
duty  (special  taxes).  Visions  of  has- 
sling with  long  customs  lines  after  a 
long  flight  dance  through  your 
head. 

Well,  fret  no  more.  Military 
people  returning  to  the  states  on  a 
permanent-change-of-station  move 
don’t  have  to  pay  duty  or  tax  on 
personal  effects  or  personal  proper- 
ty. Personal  effects  are  items  that 
you  would  hand  carry  on  your  trip 
home,  such  as  suitcases,  a duffel 
bag  or  a camera.  Personal  property 
includes  your  personal  effects  but 
also  refers  to  such  unaccompanied 
belongings  as  household  goods  and 
your  privately  owned  vehicle  (POV). 
In  both  cases,  these  items  must  be- 
long to  you. 

What’s  more,  you  probably 
won’t  have  to  wait  long  to  go 
through  customs  lines  because  every- 
thing will  most  likely  have  been  in- 
spected overseas. 

The  Department  of  the  Army 
acts  as  the  Defense  Department’s 
(DOD)  executive  agent  for  the  Mili- 
tary Customs  Inspection  Program. 
The  Army  works  with  the  U.S.  Cus- 
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toms  service,  the  agency  that  clears 
all  merchandise  entering  the  United 
States. 

“The  rules  on  what  military 
people  can  bring  back  are  quite  lib- 
eral,” said  Arnold  Sarasky  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  “Basically, 
they  can  bring  back  anything  that’s 
legal,  regardless  of  quantity.” 
Sarasky  manages  the  military  in- 
spection program. 

Everything  is  explained  in  the 
U.S.  Customs  pamphlet,  “High- 
lights for  Government  Personnel,” 
which  is  available  in  most  overseas 
passenger  terminals,  customs  offices 
and  transportation  offices.  It  also 
can  be  obtained  from  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  Washington,  D.C. 
20229. 

“Our  military  customs  in- 
spection program  is  geared  to  pre- 
vent problems  or  violations,”  Saras- 
ky said.  “The  military  doesn’t  want 
any  seizures  made  at  this  end.  It 
slows  down  the  shipment.  Plus,  it 
causes  DOD  personnel  problems 
because  the  shipment  has  to  be 
stored  until  it  can  be  reinspected. 

“The  concept  is  really  not 
that  different  from  the  civilian  as- 
pect. The  idea  is  to  keep  contraband 
out  of  the  country,  to  collect  duties, 
and  that  type  of  thing.”  Contra- 
band includes  undeclared  items  and 
such  things  as  non-prescription  nar- 
cotics, switchblade  knives,  lottery 
tickets,  and  pornographic  articles 
and  publications. 

The  major  difference  be- 
tween the  civilian  and  military  sys- 
tems is  that  civilians  and  their  per- 
sonal items  are  inspected  when  they 
return  to  the  states.  Military  people, 
their  personal  effects  and  household 
items  are  generally  inspected  at  most 
overseas  bases  before  they  return. 

“There  can  be  exceptions  to 
this  if  there’s  duty  to  be  collected  or 
if  something  needs  to  be  looked  at,” 
Sarasky  said.  “In  those  cases,  a 
U.S.  customs  inspector  would  meet 
the  military  member  stateside  and 
look  at  the  goods.  But  the  basic  idea 
is  that  military  people  be  inspected 
overseas.  People,  unaccompanied 
baggage,  POVs  and  household 

If  duty  has  to  be  collected,  military  mem- 
bers would  have  to  go  through  Customs. 


A U.S.  Cus- 
toms inspec- 
tor processes 
a civilian  tra- 
veler return- 
ing to  the 
states.  Mili- 
tary members 
and  their  be- 
longings are 
inspected 
overseas  be- 
fore they  re- 
turn. 


goods  will  have  already  been  in- 
spected for  entry.  If  everything  is 
OK,  they  won’t  be  subject  to  further 
inspection.” 

Military  people  perform  the 
actual  customs  inspection.  Known 
as  MCIs  (military  customs  inspec- 
tors), they  are  at  least  E4s  who  have 
completed  a U.S.  Customs-ap- 
proved training  course. 

On  the  day  of  your  house- 
hold-goods “pack-out”,  an  MCI 
will  arrive  before  the  packers  and 
look  at  everything.  Don’t  box  any- 
thing up.  If  you  have  questions 


about  some  items  or  if  you  think 
they  might  be  restricted,  put  them 
off  in  an  area  by  themselves. 

The  MCI  pays  careful  atten- 
tion to  items  which  could  be  used  to 
conceal  contraband.  He  or  she  will 
look  at  items  such  as  stereo  equip- 
ment, dresser  drawers  and  hollow 
lamps.  The  MCI  will  also  watch  the 
actual  packing  operation. 

You’ll  be  required  to  sign 
DOD  forms,  which  include  DD 
Form  1252  (U.S.  Customs  Declara- 
tion for  Personal  Property  Ship- 
ments) and  DD  Form  1252-1  for 


Military  members  making  a permanent 
change  of  station  don’t  normally  have  to 
put  up  with  long  customs  lines.  Rules 
are  different  when  coming  back  on  leave 
or  temporary  duty. 

personal  firearms  and  ammunition. 
(These  forms  are  used  to  claim  duty- 
free entry.)  You  may  be  required  to 
complete  other  forms  and  to  get  a 
special  permit  for  your  privately 
owned  weapons  and  ammunition. 

If  your  shipment  contains 
items  that  might  be  restricted  or 
subject  to  duty,  the  MCI  will  draw  a 
diagonal  red  line  across  the  face  of 
the  DD  Form  1252  and  note  the 
reason  in  the  remarks  section.  The 
red  line  is  a signal  to  stateside  in- 
spectors that  the  shipment  has  ar- 
ticles requiring  special  attention. 

When  you  report  to  the  air 
terminal  for  your  flight  home, 
you’ll  fill  out  DD  Form  1854 
(Customs  Accompanied  Baggage 
Declaration).  Your  checked  baggage 
is  inspected  by  MCIs  and  then  kept 
in  a protected  area  until  loaded. 
Handcarried  baggage  is  examined 
before  you  board  the  plane.  During 
the  inspection,  MCIs  look  for 
restricted  and  prohibited  products 
and  materials.  If  contraband  is 
found,  it’s  seized.  Owners  could  be 
punished  for  smuggling  certain 
kinds  of  contraband,  such  as  nar- 
cotics. Also,  detector  dogs  may  be 
used  on  checked  baggage  after  it  has 
been  inspected  by  an  MCI,  as  a 
double-check  against  anyone  carry- 


ing illegal  drugs.  After  the  plane  has 
been  loaded  and  boarded,  baggage 
is  kept  under  guard  to  limit  access. 

POVs  are  examined  after 
they’re  delivered  to  the  overseas 
port  for  shipment.  After  the  car  has 
been  examined  and  you’ve  signed 
DD  Form  1252,  the  POV  is  kept  in  a 
sterile  area  until  shipment.  A 


A customs  narcotics-detector  dog 
searches  an  aircraft.  Contraband  will  be 
seized. 


POV  purchased  overseas  and  sent 
home  before  you  receive  orders  is 
subject  to  customs  duty.  The  same 
goes  for  a car  that  you  order  that  is 
not  in  your  possession  before  you 
leave. 

Make  sure  you  understand 
all  the  requirements  for  shipping 
your  car  home  before  you  turn  it  in 
at  the  port.  Any  POV  being  im- 
ported (whether  of  U.S.  or  foreign 
manufacture)  has  to  comply  with 
U.S.  safety  and  air  pollution  control 
standards.  You’ll  have  to  fill  out 
forms  for  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Transportation  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  to  certify 
your  car  meets  these  standards. 

If  it  doesn’t  comply,  you 
may  still  import  the  vehicle,  but 
you’ll  have  to  post  a cash  bond 
equal  to  the  value  of  the  car.  You 
don’t  get  the  bond  back  until  you’ve 
brought  the  car  into  conformance 
with  standards. 

By  completing  and  signing 
customs  declarations,  you’re  certi- 
fying that  you’re  returning  personal 
effects  and  personal  property  that 
were  in  your  direct  possession  while 
abroad.  Also,  you’re  declaring  that 
they  aren’t  being  imported  for 
another  person  and  aren’t  intended 
for  sale.  Items  taken  with  you  from 
the  United  States  and  items  purchas-  ' 
ed  overseas  for  your  own  use  may  be 
returned  free. 

There  are  different  rules  that 
apply,  depending  on  whether  you’re 
returning  to  the  states  permanently 
or  you’re  on  temporary  duty  or 
leave.  You  and  your  family  can 
claim  customs  status  as  either  re- 
turning U.S.  residents  or  nonresi- 
dents. Articles  you  bring  with  you 
are  subject  to  certain  exemptions 
from  payment  of  tax  or  duty. 

If  you  want  to  know  more 
about  customs,  check  DOD  Regula- 
tion 5030. 49-R,  “Customs  Inspec- 
tion,” or  the  customs  pamphlet, 
“Highlights  for  Government  Per- 
sonnel.” Also,  military  customs 
staff  coordinators  located  in  all 
overseas  commands  and  customs 
advisors  stationed  in  Korea,  the 
Philippines,  Japan,  Germany  and 
Guam  can  provide  help. 

Oh,  one  more  thing  . . . have 
a good  trip!  □ 
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WHO’S  GOT  WHAT? 

ACOMFARISON  OF  US.&SOVET SMALL  ARMS 


SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


NAME  the  topic,  and  somebody’s  going  to  have  an 
opinion  that  differs  from  yours.  Everyone  knows  the 
best,  easiest,  most  reliable,  cheapest  and  simplest  about 
whatever  you  happen  to  be  talking  about. 

When  it  comes  to  weapons,  look  out.  It  seems 
every  soldier  or  soldier’s  friend  has  an  opinion.  “The 
AK-47  is  the  best  thing  going.”  Or  “The  M-14  should 
still  be  the  Army’s  standard  service  rifle.” 

The  following  charts  and  descriptions  are  a guide 


in  comparing  various  Soviet  and  U.S.  weapons.  They 
are  derived  from  Army  manuals  on  both  U.S.  and  for- 
eign weapons,  as  well  as  interviews  with  experts  from 
the  1 1th  Military  Intelligence  Battalion  and  the  Materiel 
Testing  Directorate,  both  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.,  and  the  Foreign  Science  and  Technology  Center  in 
Charlottesville,  Va. 

So  here  are  the  facts  and  technical  data.  You  can 
draw  your  own  conclusions  from  them. 


MAKAROV 

THE  Pistolet  Makarov  (PM)  is  a double-action,  self- 
loading pistol,  it  uses  a simple  blowback  design,  firing 
a 9x18mm  cartridge  from  a closed  bolt. 

The  Makarov  was  introduced  into  the  Soviet  in- 
ventory in  the  early  '60s.  It  replaced  the  Tokarev  pistol. 
Since  then  it  has  become  the  standard  sidearm  in  the 
Warsaw  Pact  as  well. 

The  PM  is  only  issued  to  noncoms  and  officers. 
It  is  simple  to  use  and  maintain.  It  is  fairly  accurate  up 
to  50  meters. 

Like  most  Soviet-designed  weapons,  the  PM's 
cartridges  are  seldom  used  in  weapons  designed  out- 
side of  the  communist  bloc.  The  ammunition  is  stan- 
dardized throughout  the  Warsaw  Pact,  but  cannot  be 
used  in  any  standard  NATO  weapons. 


0 mm  Makarov 

Caliber . . . 9x18mm 

Magazine  capacity  . . . 8-round  detachable  box  maga- 
zine. 

Operation  . . . blowback,  semiautomatic,  double  ac- 
tion, magazine  fed 
Length  . . . 160mm 
Weight,  empty  . . . 0.663kg 
Barrel  length  . . 93mm 
Muzzle  velocity  . . . 315m/sec 
Practical  effective  range  . . . 50m 
Practical  rate  of  fire  .35  rnds/min 
Cyclic  rate  . . . NA 
Mount  type  . . . NA 


M-1911A1 

DURING  the  Philippine  Campaigns  of  1898-1900,  the 
Army  discovered  that  the  .38-caliber  revolvers  they 
were  using  did  not  have  enough  killing  power.  A re- 
quest for  a more  powerful  handgun  was  met  with  the 
delivery  of  .45-caliber  Colt  revolvers. 

The  Army  then  set  out  to  find  a more  suitable 
replacement  for  the  handguns  they  were  using.  The 
pistol  trials  were  conducted  in  1907. 

The  result  of  the  trials  led  to  the  selection  of 
the  John  Browning-designed  Colt  semiautomatic 
pistol.  The  Army  formally  adopted  this  pistol  as  the 
M-1911  after  a few  changes  in  the  grip  safety.  Further 
refinements  after  World  War  I led  to  the  present  model 
M-1911A1.  The  Army  bought  its  last  .45-caliber  pistols 
shortly  after  World  War  II. 

The  M-1911A1  has  many  strengths.  The  most 
notable  is  its  stopping  power.  The  M-1911  A1  is  also 
simple,  rugged  and  reliable. 

There  are  shortcomings  as  well.  The  biggest 
problem  is  in  the  powerful  .45-caliber  round  itself.  The 
M-191 1A1  has  a strong  kick,  accompanied  by  a signifi- 
cant muzzle  climb,  when  fired.  The  pistol  is  difficult 
for  the  inexperienced  shooter  to  fire  accurately. 

By  present  standards,  the  M-191 1A1  is  large, 
bulky  and  heavy.  Most  newer-designed  weapons  are 
not  only  smaller  and  lighter,  but  have  a larger  maga- 
zine capacity  as  well. 

The  grip  safety  can  be  a drawback  if  it  isn't  fully 
depressed  before  pulling  the  trigger.  The  thumb  safety 
does  not  allow  the  pistol  to  be  as  safely  carried  with  a 
round  chambered  ready  to  fire  as  other  pistols.  Since 
it  is  also  a single-action  pistol,  the  M-191 1A1  requires 
manual  cocking  of  the  hammer  before  firing  the  first 
round. 

The  M-1911A1  has  been  the  Army’s  standard 
side  arm  for  more  than  70  years.  Although  it  has  be- 
come outclassed  by  current  designs,  it  is  still  reliable 
for  the  job  it  was  designed  for:  personal  protection  at 
close  range. 


•45-cal.  M-191 1A1  Pistol 

Caliber  . . . 0.45-inch  ACP 

Magazine  capacity  . . . 7-round  detachable  box  maga- 
zine 

Operation  . . . recoil,  semiautomatic,  single  action, 

magazine  fed 

Length  . . . 219mm 

Weight,  empty  . . . 1.13kg 

Barrel  length  . . . 127mm 

Muzzle  velocity  . . . 253m/sec 

Practical  effective  range  . 50m 

Practical  rale  of  fire  30  rnds/min 

Cyclic  rate  . . . NA 

Mount  type  . . . NA 


AK-47 

THIS  is  one  of  the  rifles  that  started  the  change  to  the 
assault  rifle  concept:  The  Kalashnikov  Assault  Rifle, 
Model  1947,  better  known  as  the  AK-47.  It's  perhaps 
the  most  successful  rifle  to  enter  service  since  World 
War  II.  More  than  20  million  copies  of  the  AK-47  have 
been  manufactured. 

The  AK-47  is  a simple,  rugged,  reliable  weapon. 
It  is  compact  and  easy  to  use  and  maintain.  It  has  rea- 
sonable accuracy  for  a short-barreled  weapon  and  is 
fairly  easy  to  control  in  the  automatic-fire  mode. 

The  rifle  fires  an  intermediate  cartridge,  one 
that  is  about  midway  between  a full-sized  rifle  car- 
tridge and  a pistol  cartridge,  in  both  size  and  power. 
This  made  the  AK-47  more  accurate  and  powerful  than 
the  submachine  guns  it  replaced  and  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a greater  volume  of  fire  than  the  rifle  it  replac- 
ed. 

The  AK-47  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
best  individual  weapons  ever  designed.  It  is  capable  of 
a practical  rate  of  fire,  one  that  can  be  controlled  with 
limited  accuracy,  under  full  automatic.  This  is  possi- 
ble due  to  the  relatively  mild  recoil  of  the  weapon. 

It  can  function  after  being  completely  immers- 
ed in  water  and  mud,  and  continue  to  operate  without 
extensive  maintenance. 

But,  the  AK-47  is  not  perfect.  The  gas  tube  rides 
exposed  along  the  top  of  the  barrel.  In  this  position 
the  tube  can  be  easily  bent  or  dented.  This  can  lead  to 
uneven  gas  pressures  resulting  in  malfunctions.  The 
barrel  tends  to  overheat  during  sustained  fire,  which 
leads  to  cook  offs  in  the  chamber. 

The  distance  between  the  sighting  devices  is 
very  short,  about  twice  the  length  of  an  M-191 1 pistol. 
This  causes  accuracy  problems  with  the  AK-47  at 
ranges  of  more  than  100  meters. 

Despite  these  shortcomings,  the  AK-47  has 
spawned  a family  of  light  weapons  that  is  used 
throughout  the  world.  Although  the  weapons  differ 
slightly  in  appearance,  most  of  the  major  parts  of  the 
AK-47  and  its  derivatives  are  interchangeable.  This  is 
possible  not  only  between  assault  rifles,  but  light 
squad  machine  guns  as  well. 


7.62mm  Kalashnikov  Assault  Rifle  AK-47, 
AKS-47 

Caliber  . 7.62x39mm 

Magazine  capacity  . . 30-round  detachable  box  mag- 
azine 

Operation  . gas  operated,  selective  fire,  magazine 
fed 

Length  . . 700mm  (stock  folded)  (AKS-47  model) 
870mm  (stock  unfolded) 

Weight,  empty  . . 4.3kg 

Barrel  length  . 415mm 

Muzzle  velocity  . . 710m/sec 

Practical  effective  range  . 300m  (semiautomatic) 

200m  (full  automatic) 

Practical  rate  of  fire  ...  40  rnds/min  (semiautomatic) 
100  rnds/min  (full  automatic) 

Cyclic  rate  . . . 600  rnds/min 

Mount  type  . NA 
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AKM 

THE  AKM  replaced  the  AK-47  in  the  Soviet  armies  in 
1959-  The  main  difference  between  the  AKM  and  the 
AK-47  is  in  the  use  of  metal  stampings.  The  AK-47  re- 
quired machining  for  the  receiver  and  other  major 
parts.  The  AKM  was  designed  to  use  more  stamped 
metal  parts.  This  was  done  to  ease  manufacturing 
problems  and  to  lower  costs.  By  using  stampings, 
rather  than  machined  parts,  the  AKM  is  also  lighter 
than  the  AK-47. 

The  AKM  can  be  easily  identified.  The  receiver 
cover  is  a ribbed,  metal  stamping  rather  than  a smooth 
stamping  as  on  the  AK-47.  The  gas  relief  holes  of  the 
AKM  are  semicircular  and  line  up  with  the  cylinder 
block  cutouts.  The  AKM  also  has  a compensator,  to 
control  muzzle  climb,  which  isn't  present  on  the 
AK-47. 

The  rear  sights  of  the  AKM  are  graduated  to 
1 ,000  meters.  The  bolt  and  bolt  carrier  of  the  AKM  have 
a dull  finish,  rather  than  the  bright  steel  used  in  the 
AK-47. 

Despite  these  differences,  most  of  the  parts  of 
the  AKM  and  AK-47  are  interchangeable,  as  they  are 
throughout  the  entire  family  of  weapons.  (However,  for 
safety  reasons,  the  bolt  parts  should  not  be  inter- 
changed without  first  checking  the  headspace.) 

The  AKM  has  been  replaced  by  the  new  AK-74. 
However,  the  AKM  is  still  in  general  use  by  Warsaw 
Pact  and  other  countries  around  the  world. 


7.62  mm  Modernized  Kalashnikov 
Assault  Rifle  AKM,  AKMS 

Caliber  . 7.62x39mm 

Magazine  capacity  . . . 30-round  detachable  box  mag- 
azine 

Operation  . . . gas  operated,  selective  fire,  magazine 
fed 

Length  . . . 710mm  (stock  folded) 

880mm  (stock  unfolded) 

Weight,  empty  . . . 3.14kg 

Barrel  length  . 415mm 

Muzzle  velocity  . . . 715m/sec 

Practical  effective  range  . . . 300m  (semiautomatic) 

200m  (full  automatic) 

Practical  rate  of  fire  ...  40  rnds/min  (semiautomatic) 
100  rnds/min  (full  automatic) 

Cyclic  rate  . . . 600  rnds/min 
Mount  type  . . DNA 


AK-74 

; THE  AK-74  replaced  the  AKM.  It  was  first  issued  in 
1975,  and  has  since  become  the  standard  service  rifle 
in  the  Soviet  inventory. 

The  AK-74  is  basically  an  AKM  modified  for  a 
smaller-caliber  round,  5.45x39mm.  This  is  the  first 
change  in  caliber  for  the  Soviets  since  the  original 
AK-47  was  introduced.  The  new  round  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  most  lethal  rounds  ever  issued 
to  military  troops. 

Due  to  the  higher  velocity  of  the  round,  the 
AK-74  is  more  accurate  than  its  predecessors.  Like  the 
5.56x45mm  round  used  in  the  M-16A1,  the  5.45mm 
allows  the  Soviet  soldier  to  carry  more  rounds. 

The  AK-74  has  a 30-round  magazine.  The  maga- 
zine is  hand-made  from  a fiberglass  composition.  It  is 
lightweight  and  virtually  indestructible.  However,  the 
magazine  is  also  very  expensive  to  produce  and,  since 
it  is  a burnt-orange  color,  it  is  hard  to  camouflage. 

The  AK-74  can  be  distinguished  by  its  large 
muzzle  brake.  This  brake  is  unique  in  design.  It  de- 
flects the  spent  gases  up  and  to  the  right  of  the  weap- 
on to  improve  accuracy  and  control.  However,  the 
muzzle  brake  accomplishes  this  at  the  expense  of  a 
large  muzzle  flash  and  louder  report  to  the  firer. 

As  with  all  the  other  weapons  in  the  Kalashni- 
kov family,  the  design  of  the  AK-74  is  evolutionary 
rather  than  entirely  new.  Since  the  AK-74  has  the  same 
basic  family  design,  the  Soviet  soldier  is  not  required 
to  learn  any  new  maintenance  or  operator  procedures 
for  it. 

But  the  AK-74  also  inherits  some  of  the  flaws  of 
the  original  design.  The  gas  tube  is  still  exposed  in  its 
position  above  the  barrel,  and  the  barrel  still  over- 
heats. 


5.45mm  Kalashnikov  Assault  Rifle  AK-74, 
AKS-74 

Caliber  . . 5.45x39mm 

Magazine  capacity  . . . 30-round  detachable  box  mag- 
azine 

Operation  . . . gas  operated,  selective  fire,  magazine 
fed 

Length  . . . 776mm  (stock  folded)  (AKS-74) 

946mm  (stock  unfolded) 

Weight,  empty  . . . 3.40kg 

Barrel  length  . . 415mm 

Muzzle  velocity  . . 900m/sec 

Practical  effective  range  . . 400m  (semiautomatic) 

250m  (full  automatic) 

Practical  rate  of  fire  ...  40  rnds/min  (semiautomatic) 
100  rnds/min  (full  automatic) 

Cyclic  rate  . . . 650  rnds/min 

Mount  type  NA 


M-14 

AFTER  World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict,  the  U S 
Army  inventory  of  small  arms  consisted  of  many  weap- 
ons of  different  calibers.  In  the  early  1950s.  a replace- 
ment was  sought  which  would  use  the  new  NATO  ca  - 
ber of  7.62x51mm 

The  resulting  weapon  was  the  M-14  which  was 
adopted  in  1957.  It  was  based  on  the  M-l  Garand.  The 
M-14  replaced  the  M-1  Garand;  the  M-1.  M-2  and  M-3 
carbines;  and  the  Browning  automatic  rifle  iBAR)  ‘or 
all  front-line  units. 

The  M-14  has  a 20-round  detachable  magazine, 
rather  than  the  restrictive  eight-round  clip  of  the  M-‘ 
Garand.  The  gas  port  was  moved  back  8 inches  from 
the  muzzle  to  smooth  out  the  cycling  action. 

Currently,  the  M-14  has  been  replaced  in  the 
Army  by  the  M-16A1.  Some  M-I4s  have  been  modified 
to  national  match  standards  and  fitted  with  an  adjust- 
able-ranging telescopic  sight  to  be  used  as  the  M-21 
sniper  rifle. 

The  M-14  is  a powerful,  accurate,  reliable  weap- 
on. It  can  be  used  under  the  harshest  combat  condi- 
tions. But.  by  current  standards,  it's  heavy  and  diffi- 
cult to  handle,  lacks  control  under  full  automatic  and 
is  expensive  to  produce. 

In  the  hands  of  an  inexperienced  rifleman,  it  is 
hard  to  fire  accurately  and  requires  a good  deal  more 
training  than  the  M-16A1.  This  is  especially  true  under 
automatic  fire. 


7.62mm  M-14  Rifle 

Caliber  . . 7.62x51mm  NATO 

Magazine  capacity  . 20-round  detachable  box  mag- 
azine 

Operation  . . . gas  operated,  selective  fire,  magazine 
fed 

Length  . . . 1,120mm 
Weight,  empty  . . 3.88kg 
Barrel  length  588mm 
Muzzle  velocity  . 853m/sec 
Practical  effective  range  . 700m  (semi- 

automatic with  bipod) 

460m  (full  automatic  with  bipod) 

Practical  rate  of  fire  40  rnds/min  (semiautomatic) 
100  rnds/min  (full  automatic) 

Cyclic  rate  . . . 750  rnds/min 
Mount  type  . . . bipod  available 
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M-16A1 

THE  M-16A1  could  be  the  most  talked  about,  least  un- 
derstood individual  weapon  in  the  U S.  arsenal.  It  has 
been  the  butt  of  many  jokes  and  curses,  but  is  proba- 
bly less  deserving  of  this  abuse  than  other  more  highly 
regarded  weapons. 

The  M-16  was  designed  by  Eugene  Stoner,  who 
was  working  for  the  Armalite  Corp.  and  was  drawing 
on  his  previous  experience  with  the  AR-10,  an  7.62mm 
assault  rifle.  The  M-16  was  originally  thought  of  as  a 
survival  rifle  for  air  crews  and  as  a replacement  for  the 
M-1  carbines  then  in  use  by  Air  Force  security  teams. 

The  Air  Force  obtained  its  first  10  AR-15S,  the 
civilian  designation  for  the  M-16,  in  1958.  In  1961  the 
Air  Force  adopted  the  weapons  as  the  M-16  and  pur- 
chased 8,500  rifles.  The  Army  bought  85,000  M-16s  for 
use  in  Vietnam  the  same  year. 

The  M-16  was  modified  with  a serrated  bolt  and 
forward  assist  after  Army  field  trials.  This  version  be- 
came the  M-16A1  in  1966.  The  forward  assist  allows 
the  soldier  to  manually  close  the  bolt,  without  having  a 
reciprocating  cocking  handle  like  the  AKM. 

The  first  issues  of  M-16s,  especially  those  used 
by  the  Marines,  developed  dangerous  operating  prob- 
lems. The  M-16  had  been  sold  as  a self-cleaning  rifle,  a 
quality  that  is  yet  to  be  realized.  A change  in  ammuni- 
tion, lack  of  cleaning,  and  other  operational  demands 
unique  to  Vietnam  caused  the  weapons  to  sometimes 
jam  in  combat. 

Proper  cleaning  and  maintenance  solved  the 
problems.  The  Army,  however,  began  a program  to  im- 
prove the  M-16.  Over  the  years,  the  M-16A1  has  under- 
gone more  than  350  production  changes.  These  in- 
clude chrome  plating  the  chamber  to  help  prevent 
rust,  a new  buffer  system  and  a closed  prong  sup- 
pressor. 

The  M-16A1  is  now  as  reliable  as  any  other  rifle 
in  service  with  any  army  in  the  world.  It  is  more  accu- 
rate at  a greater  range,  under  semiautomatic  fire,  than 
the  AK-74.  But  the  AK-74  still  holds  the  edge  in  full 
automatic  fire  accuracy. 

The  M-16A1  is  different  from  most  gas-oper- 
ated weapons  in  that  the  gases  act  directly  on  the  bolt, 
rather  than  through  a cylinder  and  rod  assembly.  The 
gas  return  tube  on  the  M-16A1  is  also  protected  from 
damage,  unlike  the  vulnerable  tube  on  the  AK  series  of 
weapons. 

More  changes  have  been  proposed  to  improve 
the  M-16.  Among  these  are  a stronger  pistol  grip  and 
butt  stock,  k heavier  barrel  with  a quicker  rifling  to  ac- 
cept the  new  SS-109  round  and  an  ambidextrous  fore- 
stock. 

The>M-16A1  is  not  a perfect  assault  rifle.  How- 
ever, it  is  better  designed  and  is  more  functional  over  a 
wider  range  of  combat  situations  than  any  of  its  Soviet 
counterparts  in  the  AK  series. 

When  the  Army  changed  from  the  M-14  and  its 
7.62mm  ammunition  to  the  M-16A1  and  its  5.56mm 
round,  many  people  thought  there  would  be  a down- 
grade in  combat  effectiveness.  However,  the  smaller- 
caliber  weapon  allows  the  soldier  to  carry  nearly  three 
times  as  much  ammo  as  before.  The  M-16A1  is  easier 
to  fire,  especially  under  full  automatic.  And  it  is  an  ac- 
curate weapon  under  most  combat  situations,  since 
the  practical  combat  range  is  around  300  meters.  The 
recent  Soviet  change  from  7.62  to  5.45mm  seems  to 
verify  these  findings. 


5.56mm  M-16A1  Rifle 

Caliber  . . 5.56x45mm 

Magazine  capacity  .20-  or  30-round  detachable 
magazine 

Operation  . . direct  gas  operation,  selective  fire, 

magazine  fed 

Length  . 990mm 

Weight,  empty  . . . 3.18kg 

Barrel  length  . 508mm 

Muzzle  velocity  . 988m/sec 

Practical  effective  range  . 400m  (semiautomatic) 

250m  (full  automatic) 

Practical  rate  of  tire  .45  rnds/min  (semiautomatic) 
150  rnds/min  (full  automatic) 

Cyclic  rate  . . . 750-800  rnds/min 
Mount  type  . bipod  available 


I 


RPD 

ALTHOUGH  obsolete  in  the  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
arsenals,  the  RPD  is  still  in  general  use  by  the  armies 
of  the  People's  Republic  of  China  and  North  Korea 

Designed  in  1943,  the  Ruchnoi  Pulmet  Degty- 
arev, RPD,  was  the  first  Soviet  machine  gun  to  use  the 
intermediate  7.62x39mm  cartridge.  It  is  basically  a 
squad-level  machine  gun. 

The  RPD  is  simple  to  use  and  easy  to  operate.  It 
uses  a nondisintegrating,  open-pocket,  50-round  belt. 
Two  of  these  belts  can  be  linked  together  by  a spiral 
metal  spring  and  carried  in  a drum  underneath  the 
weapon.  This  way,  it  can  be  used  in  an  assault. 

There  are  some  major  problems  with  the  RPD, 
though.  Since  it's  heavy,  by  current  standards,  it  can- 
not be  carried  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  barrel  is 
not  interchangeable,  so  the  weapon  is  not  capable  of 
sustained  fire. 

But  the  main  drawback  lies  in  the  nonexpend- 
able belts  used  with  the  weapon.  Each  link  must  be  re- 
loaded by  hand  after  use.  They  can  also  become  en- 
tangled if  allowed  to  hang  from  the  weapon  during  as- 
sault. These  are  probably  the  main  reasons  the  RPD 
was  replaced. 


7.62mm  Degtyarev  Squad  Light  Machine  Gun 
RPD 

Caliber  7.62x39mm 

Magazine  capacity  two  coupled  50-round,  nondis- 
integrating metallic,  linked  belts,  carried  in  a drum- 
type  container  under  the  weapon 
Operation  . . gas  operated,  belt  fed,  automatic  fire 
only,  air  cooled 
Length  . . 1,036mm 
Weight,  empty  . 7.4kg 
Barrel  length  . 520mm,  noninterchangeable 
Muzzle  velocity  735m/sec 
Practical  effective  range  800m 
Practical  rate  of  fire  150  rnds/min 
Cyclic  rate  . . . 650-750  rnds/min 
Mount  type  . bipod  only 


RPK,  RPK-74 

THE  RPK  series  of  squad-level  machine  guns  is  de- 
rived from  its  AKM  assault  rifle  counterpart. 

The  RPK  entered  service  around  1964.  It  re- 
placed the  older  belt-fed  RPD  light  machine  gun.  Ba- 
sically, the  RPK  is  an  AKM  with  a reinforced  receiver; 
longer,  heavier  barrel;  and  a bipod.  The  RPK-74  differs 
from  the  AK-74  in  the  same  ways. 

As  in  all  Kalashnikov  designs,  the  RPK  series  is 
rugged,  simple  and  reliable.  The  weapons  are  easily 
maintained  and  operated.  They  share  common  parts 
and  operation  to  ease  training  for  the  individual 
soldier.  A bolt  from  an  AK-47  can  be  used  in  an  RPK 
about  80  percent  of  the  time 

However,  since  all  of  the  weapons  are  evolved 
from  one  another,  they  also  suffer  from  the  same 
drawbacks.  The  RPK  series  is  not  capable  of  sus- 
tained automatic  fire  because  the  weapons  lack  inter- 
changeable barrels  and  are  magazine-fed.  The  stan- 
dard magazine  from  an  assault  rifle  can  be  used  in  the 
RPF  series  if  necessary.  There  is  also  a 75-round  drum 
available,  but  it  is  difficult  to  load  and  tends  to  jam 
more  easily  than  the  standard  magazine. 

The  RPK's  low  weight  and  magazine  feed  ac- 
tually place  them  in  the  role  of  a heavy  barreled 
automatic  rifle,  much  like  the  BAR  and  M-14A1.  But 
they  are  used  in  the  same  role  as  the  new  U S.  squad 
automatic  weapon  (SAW). 


7.62mm  Kalashnikov  Squad  Light  Machine  Gun 
RPK, RPKS 

(Data  for  RPKS) 

Caliber  . 7.62x39mm  M-43 

Magazine  capacity  40-round  detachable  box  mag- 
azine or  75-round  drum 

Operation  gas  operated,  magazine  fed,  selective 
fire,  air  cooled 

Length  . 870mm  (stock  folded) 

1,040mm  (stock  unfolded) 

Weight,  empty  5kg 

Barrel  length  590mm  non-interchangeable 

Muzzle  velocity  735m/sec 

Practical  effective  range  . 800m  (semiautomatic) 

750m  (full  automatic) 

Cyclic  rate  . 600  rnds/min 
Mount  type  bipod  only 

5.45mm  Kalashnikov  Squad  Light  Machine  Gun 
RPK-74,  RPKS-74 

Caliber  . 5.45x39mm 

Magazine  capacity  . . . 40-round  detachable  box  mag- 
azine 

Operation  gas  operated,  selective  fire,  magazine 
fed,  air  cooled 

Length  . . . 930mm  (stock  folded)  (RPKS-74) 

1,100mm  (stock  unfolded) 

Weight,  empty  . 5kg 

Barrel  length  . 600mm,  non-interchangeable 
Muzzle  velocity  . 950m/sec 
Practical  effective  range  . 800m  (semiautomatic) 
600m  (full  automatic) 

Practical  rate  of  fire  .50  rnds/min  (semiautomatic) 
100  rnds/min  (full  automatic) 

Cyclic  rate  650  rnds/min 
Mount  type  bipod  only 
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M-249  SQUAD  AUTOMATIC 
WEAPON  (SAW) 

THE  M-249  is  gas  operated  and  tires  from  an  open-bolt 
position.  This  avoids  overheating  and  cook  offs.  By  us- 
ing a rotating  bolt,  it  also  eliminates  jamming  caused 
by  ruptured  cases.  Extraction  is  accomplished  only 
after  the  bolt  has  been  unlocked. 

The  M-249  uses  a disintegrating  belt  of  200 
rounds  carried  in  a translucent  magazine  along  the 
bottom  of  the  weapon.  It  can  also  use  M-16A1  rifle 
magazines  without  any  adaptors  in  an  emergency. 

Normally,  the  weapon  is  fired  from  a bipod  but 
can  also  be  used  with  a tripod. 

There  are  two  modes  on  the  selector  switch: 
safe  and  full  automatic.  The  weapon  can  be  carried 
and  fired  by  one  man,  making  it  ideal  for  an  infantry 
squad. 

Due  to  its  light  weight  and  200-round  magazine, 
the  M-249  can  be  carried  and  fired  from  the  hip  during 
assault.  It  has  a quick-change  barrel  for  sustained  fire. 

Normally,  the  M-249  would  be  used  with  the 
new  SS-109  round,  but  it  can  use  the  standard  5.56mm 
M-193  ball  ammunition. 

In  spite  of  its  small  caliber,  the  M-249  is  a po- 
tent weapon.  Its  practical  effective  range  of  1,100 
meters  is  greater  than  that  of  the  M-16A1  rifle  and  is 
the  same  as  the  M-60  machine  gun. 


5.56mm  Squad  Automatic  Weapon, 

M-249  SAW 

Caliber . . . 5.56x45mm 

Magazine  capacity  . . . 200-round  disintegrating 

metallic  belt,  carried  in  a box-type  container  under 

the  weapon,  or  can  be  used  with  M-16  magazines 

Operation  . . . gas  operated,  belt  or  magazine  fed, 

automatic  fire  only,  air  cooled 

Length  . . . 1,030mm 

Weight,  empty  . . . 6.85kg  with  bipod 

Barrel  length  . . . 523mm,  interchangeable 

Muzzle  velocity  . . . ,914m/sec 

Practical  effective  range  . . . 1,100m 

Practical  rale  of  fire  . . . 85-100  rnds/min 

Cyclic  rate  . . . 800-950  rnds/min,  two-position 

regulator 

Mount  type  . . bipod,  tripod  and  pintle 


PK,  PKM,  PKT 

THE  Pulomet  Kalashnikov  (PK)  series  is  a family  of 
general  purpose  machine  guns  suited  to  light,  medium 
and  coaxial  applications.  It  is  in  general  use  by  the  So- 
viet and  Warsaw  Pact  armies. 

As  the  PK  or  PKM,  the  machine  gun  is  used 
with  a bipod  and  fills  the  light  machine  gun  role  for  in- 
fantry support. 

As  the  PKS  or  PKMS,  it  is  mounted  on  a tripod 
and  fills  the  role  of  a medium  machine  gun.  The  PKT  is 
a modified  version  of  the  PK  with  a longer,  heavier  bar- 
rel, no  sights  and  a solenoid  trigger.  It's  used  as  a co- 
axial machine  gun  for  tanks. 

The  PKB  is  essentially  a PKT  fitted  with  sights 
and  spade  grips  for  use  on  a pintle  mount  on  combat 
vehicles.  The  “M"  designator  on  this  series,  as  with 
the  majority  of  Kalashnikov  designs,  designates  the 
product  as  an  improved  version  of  the  original  model. 

The  PK  series  has  a bolt  and  locking  mechan- 
ism that  resembles  the  AK-47  assault  rifle,  only  larger. 
The  feed  mechanism  for  the  belt  is  a combination  of 
two  different  machine  guns,  while  the  trigger  is  a 
Degtyarev  design.  The  muzzle  is  equipped  with  a bar- 
type  flash  suppressor,  much  like  that  found  on  the 
U.S.  M-60  machine  gun  and  M-14  rifle.  PKTs  may  have 
conical  flash  suppressors. 

The  PK  series  fires  the  7.62x54mm  rimmed  car- 
tridge. It  is  effective  against  soft  targets  out  to  1,000 
meters.  It  has  practically  no  muzzle  climb  and  has  a 
mild  recoil,  so  it’s  very  accurate  within  its  practical  ef- 
fective range. 

The  PK  series  of  machine  guns  is  also  lighter 
and  easier  to  maintain  than  the  U.S.  counterpart,  the 
M-60.  The  weapons  also  do  not  require  headspace  tim- 
ing adjustments  as  do  some  other  machine  guns.  It 
also  has  one  of  the  easiest,  quickest  barrel  changes  of 
any  machine  gun  in  general  use  today. 

However,  the  PK  series  is  trapped  with  the 
same  type  of  belts  used  in  other  Soviet-designed  ma- 
chine guns.  The  nondisintegrating  belts  are  cumber- 
some and  difficult  to  load.  The  current  practice  is  to 
link  four  25-round  sections  together  and  carry  them  in 
a box  along  the  right  side  of  the  weapon.  A special 
belt-loading  device  is  available,  but  it's  usually  carried 
by  troops  in  their  armored  personnel  carriers. 

The  rimmed  cartridge  is  also  a handicap.  It  was 
originally  designed  for  weaporis  used  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  Although  the  ballistics  have  been  improved, 
the  rims  are  still  sometimes  ripped  from  the  rounds 
during  extraction,  causing  the  weapon  to  jam. 


7.62mm  Kalashnikov  General  Purpose  Machine 
Gun,  PK,  PKS,  PKM,  PKT 

(Data  PKS) 

Caliber . . . 7.62x54mm  rimmed 
Magazine  capacity  ...  50,  100,  150,  250-round,  non- 
disintegrating metallic  belts 

Operation  . . . gas  operated,  belt  fed,  automatic  only, 
air  cooled 

Length  . . . 1,161mm;  with  tripod,  1,267mm 
Weight,  empty  . . . 9kg;  with  tripod  16.5kg 
Barrel  length  . . 658mm,  interchangeable 
Muzzle  velocity  . . . 825m/sec 
Practical  effective  range  . . . 1000m 
Practical  rate  of  fire  . . . 250  rnds/min 
Cyclic  rate  . . . 650  rnds/min 
Mount  type  . . . bipod,  tripod,  pintle  or  coaxial 


M-60  GENERAL  PURPOSE  MACHINE 
GUN  (GPMG) 

THE  M-60  entered  service  in  the  late  1960s.  But  its  her- 
itage dates  back  to  World  War  II.  The  basic  design  is 
drawn  from  two  German  machine  guns.  It  is  a combi- 
nation of  belt  feed  from  the  MG-42  and  the  piston  and 
bolt  assembly  of  the  FG-42. 

It  was  the  first  general  purpose  machine  gun  in 
U.S.  service.  The  M-60  was  also  the  first  with  a quick- 
change  barrel. 

However,  despite  superior  workmanship  of  ear- 
ly models,  the  M-60  had  problems.  After  modifications 
though,  the  M-60  is  now  equal  to  any  machine  gun  in 
NATO.  The  basic  changes  to  the  original  design  in- 
clude a simpler  gas-cylinder  attachment,  a modihed 
gas  piston,  die-cast  feed  cover,  simpler  feed  tray  and 
belt  attachment.  The  barrel  can  be  changed  as  quickly 
as  any  NATO  GPMG  and  it  can  be  field-stripped  using 
a live  round  as  the  only  tool. 

The  M-60  still  has  some  problems.  Since  the  de- 
sign dates  from  the  1940s,  it  is  somewhat  outdated.  It 
is  difficult  to  manufacture  the  M-60. 

However,  the  M-60  is  a capable  and  versatile 
machine  gun.  As  the  M-60C,  it  is  externally  mounted 
on  helicopters.  The  M-60D  is  used  by  helicopter  door 
gunners  on  a pintle  mount.  And'the  M-60E2  serves  the 
Marines  as  a coaxial  armor  weapon 


7.62mm  General  Purpose  Machine  Gun  M-60 

Caliber . . . 7.62x51  mm  NATO 
Magazine  capacity  . . . infinite,  disintegrating  metal- 
lic belt 

Operation  . . . gas  operated,  belt  fed,  automatic  fire 

only,  air  cooled 

Length  . . . 1,111mm 

Weight,  empty  . . . 10.4kg 

Barrel  length  . . . 647mm,  interchangeable 

Muzzle  velocity  . . . 853m/sec 

Practical  effective  range  1,100m 

Practical  rate  of  fire  . 200  rnds/min 

Cyclic  rate  . . . 550  rnds/min 

Mount  type  . . . bipod,  tripod,  remote,  pintle  or 

coaxial 
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MSgt.  Mike  Mason 
Illustrated  by  Anne  Genders 


AM  A always  said  the  only  thing  that  can’t 
be  taken  away  from  you  is  education.  But 
mama  didn’t  know  about  genital  herpes. 

In  fact,  as  recently  as  10  years  ago, 
few  people  knew  about  genital  herpes.  To- 


day, between  5 million  and  20  million  Americans  are 
more  familiar  with  it  than  they  care  to  be.  That’s  the 
number  of  people  the  National  Center  for  Disease 
Control  estimates  have  this  sexually  transmitted  dis- 
ease. And  there  are  about  a half  million  new  cases 


each  year. 

This  rapid  spread  is  why  the  disease  has  been 
getting  a lot  of  attention  in  the  media.  Genital  herpes 
is  also  incurable  at  this  time. 

That  may  remind  some  old  soldiers  of  vener- 
eal disease  briefings  of  bygone  days.  In  one  old  ses- 
sion, a group  of  soldiers  sat  on  the  deck  of  a troop 
ship  as  it  steamed  toward  Korea,  listening  to  an  “old 
sarge’s”  talk.  The  sarge  seemed  really  choked  up  as 
he  talked  about  visiting  a soldier  in  an  island  hospi- 
tal. The  soldier,  the  sarge  said,  had  picked  up  some 
strange  type  of  VD,  and  no  one  could  find  a cure  for 
it.  He  couldn’t  go  back  to  the  states  with  an  infec- 
tious disease,  so  he  was  destined  to  spend  the  rest  of 
his  days  there.  That  touching  tale  was  enough  to  elicit 
vows  of  celibacy  from  the  wide-eyed  soldiers  sitting 
on  the  deck.  Those  vows  lasted  until  the  next  pass. 

The  incurable  VD  of  sarge’s  story  was  make- 
believe.  Genital  herpes  is  real. 

There  are  two  types  of  herpes.  Facial  or  labial 
herpes,  commonly  called  cold  sores  or  fever  blisters, 
is  quite  common.  It’s  caused  by  herpes  simplex  virus 
type  I.  Another  strain  of  this  same  virus,  type  II, 


Between  5 million  and 
20  million  Americans 
may  be  affected. 


causes  genital  herpes. 

The  most  common  way  herpes  is  passed  along 
is  by  physical  contact.  It  can  be  transmitted  by  touch- 
ing an  infected  area  and  then  touching  another  per- 
son. Kissing  and  sexual  intercourse  account  for  the 
spread  of  most  herpes  infections. 

Type  I infections  usually  occur  above  the 
waist  and  type  II  infections  occur  below  the  waist. 
Oral-genital  contact,  however,  can  cause  a type  I in- 
fection of  the  genitals. 

Blisters  with  red  bases  appear  within  two  to  20 
days  after  contact.  In  the  case  of  genital  herpes,  these 
blisters  appear  on  or  around  the  sex  organs.  Men 
usually  get  them  on  the  shaft  of  the  penis.  Women 
usually  get  them  inside  or  on  the  lips  of  the  vagina. 
Victims  may  also  have  a fever,  and  the  lymph  glands 
in  the  groin  may  swell. 

The  blisters  disappear  after  a week  or  two. 
But  the  virus  doesn’t  go  away.  It  retreats  into  a 
cluster  of  nerves  at  the  base  of  the  spine  and  becomes 
dormant. 

About  a third  of  the  people  infected  never 
have  any  more  problems  with  the  disease.  Another 
third  have  infrequent,  mild  recurrences.  The  remain- 
ing third,  however,  have  frequent  — sometimes 
monthly  — severe  recurrences.  Those  recurrences  can 
be  severe  enough  to  make  even  sitting  painful. 

Several  things  can  trigger  recurrences.  With 
women,  the  onset  of  menstruation  is  sometimes  a 
trigger.  Stress  is  also  a factor,  as  is  heat  or  too  much 
sun. 

A recurrence  is  preceded  by  an  “aura’’  or 
“prodrome”  stage.  During  this  stage,  the  victims  feel 
a burning  or  tingling  sensation  in  the  genital  area.  It’s 
important  for  victims  to  recognize  their  prodrome 
stage.  First,  that’s  when  herpes  becomes  contagious. 
Second,  that’s  the  stage  when  it’s  easiest  to  reduce 
symptoms  and  suffering. 

“People  should  make  a strong  effort  to  start 
treatment  within  48  hours  of  the  start  of  the  pro- 
drome stage,”  said  Col.  Orlando  G.  Rodman,  an 
Army  doctor.  A doctor  may  prescribe  a new  drug, 
zovirax,  which  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
approved  for  public  use  on  March  30. 

Also  known  as  acyclovir,  the  new  drug  comes 


The  most  common  complication  is 
learning  to  live  with  the  disease  . 
It  can  return  at  any  time. 


in  an  ointment.  Researchers  found  it  helps  to  reduce 
the  length  and  severity  of  initial  herpes  attacks  and 
speeds  the  healing  of  sores,  Rodman  said.  It  also 
reduced  pain  noticeably,  but  only  in  men  for  some 
unknown  reason,  he  added. 

“Acyclovir  is  a real  breakthrough,  but  it’s  not 
a cure,’’  Rodman  said.  “There’s  thought  it  might  be 
a cure  in  pill  or  vaccine  form,  but  this  has  to  be 
tested.  Meanwhile,  the  fact  is  that  herpes  simplex 
symptoms  will  usually  go  away  in  about  a week  to  10 
days  whether  you  treat  them  or  not.  Acyclovir  just 
makes  it  more  bearable.” 

Stress  not  only  seems  to  trigger  attacks,  it  also 
seems  to  be  a factor  in  how  severe  and  how  long  they 
are.  Those  who  get  upset  over  having  them  are  more 
likely  to  have  a more  severe  bout  than  those  who  re- 
main calm. 

A positive  attitude,  proper  diet  and  plenty  of 
rest  can  go  a long  way  toward  making  the  attacks  less 
severe.  Some  sort  of  relaxing  activity  is  also  helpful. 
The  type  of  activity  depends  upon  the  person.  Jogg- 
ing (or  chess)  could  reduce  stress  for  some  people  and 
create  stress  for  others. 

Although  herpes  is  not  much  more  than  an  an- 
noying condition  for  most  victims,  it  can  lead  to 
other  problems.  Scientists  report  that  women  who 
have  herpes  appear  to  be  five  to  eight  times  more 
likely  to  get  cervical  cancer.  Cervical  cancer, 
however,  is  nearly  100  percent  curable  if  caught  ear- 
ly. So  doctors  recommend  that  women  who  have 
herpes  should  have  pap  smears  twice  a year,  rather 
than  the  usually  recommended  annual  test. 

Pregnant  women  who  have  herpes  need  to  be 
especially  careful.  In  one  study,  half  the  babies  born 
through  herpes-infected  birth  canals  got  the  disease. 
Of  those,  75  percent  died.  Because  of  this  danger,  if  a 
woman  is  in  the  prodrome  or  active  stage  at  the  time 
of  birth,  doctors  recommend  a caesarian  section.  As 
long  as  the  baby  doesn’t  pass  through  the  infected 
canal,  there  is  little  danger  of  herpes. 

Those  who  have  herpes  sores  of  any  type 
should  be  careful  not  to  rub  their  eyes  after  touching 
the  infected  area.  That  can  lead  to  an  eye  disease  call- 
ed herpes  keratitis.  Herpes  keratitis  can  be  treated, 
but,  like  other  herpes  infections,  it  can  return. 


Herpes  keratitis  can  cause  blindness. 

The  most  common  complication,  though,  is 
learning  to  live  with  the  disease.  Most  people  who  get 
genital  herpes  feel  like  social  outcasts. 

They  know  the  disease  can  return  at  any  time. 
They  can  pass  it  to  another  person  whenever  they  are 
in  the  prodrome  or  active  stage. 

Not  knowing  when  they  might  have  recur- 
rences makes  many  victims  shy  away  from  starting 
relationships.  They  feel  like  walking  time  bombs. 

Some  have  unknowingly  passed  the  disease  to 
others  because  they  thought  that  they  could  only 
transmit  it  while  the  blisters  were  present.  That  has 
sent  a lot  of  people  on  heavy  guilt  trips. 

Help  in  coping  with  the  disease  is  available 
from  the  Herpes  Resource  Center,  a program  of  the 
American  Social  Health  Association  (ASHA).  For 
more  information,  write  to:  Herpes  Resource  Center, 
P.O.  Box  100,  Palo  Alto,  Calif.  94302.  Include  a 
stamped,  self-addressed  envelope. 

ASHA  also  operates  the  national  VD  Hotline 
Center,  which  offers  information  on  where  to  go  for 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  To  get  the  hotline  number 
in  your  area,  call  toll-free  directory  assistance  (800- 
555-1212). 

Reportedly,  up  to  30  percent  of  the  sexually 
active  people  in  the  states  have  been  exposed  to  geni- 
tal herpes.  Avoiding  contact  may  be  tough  to  do.  It’s 
hard  to  tell  if  another  person  has  herpes  because  the 
blisters  don’t  have  to  be  visible  for  the  disease  to  be 
transmitted.  About  the  best  you  can  do  is  to  be  as 
selective  as  possible  about  sexual  partners  and  hope 
that  partner  will  tell  you  if  he  or  she  has  herpes. 

If  you’re  a man  and  you  think  a sexual  partner 
could  have  herpes,  use  a condom.  If  you’re  a woman 
who  has  the  same  doubts,  have  your  partner  use  a 
condom.  Condoms  may  not  be  100  percent  effective, 
but  short  of  abstinence,  they  are  the  best  protection 
you  can  get.  Be  wary  of  condoms  that  have  been  ag- 
ing in  wallets.  They  can  develop  ultra-microscopic 
holes.  Those  holes  may  be  too  small  to  be  detected, 
but  large  enough  to  let  the  virus  through. 

If  you  do  catch  it,  remember  that  genital 
herpes  is  not  sexual  leprosy.  It  can’t  be  cured,  but 
you  can  learn  to  live  with  it.  □ 


Rich:  Drill  minister 


Soldiers  in  basic 
training  may  sometimes 
feel  that  their  drill  ser- 
geants are  preaching  to 
them.  They  may  be  closer 
to  the  truth  than  they  think 
if  they’re  assigned  to 
Company  C,  10th  Military 
Police  Battalion,  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan, Ala. 

SFC  Ronald  K.  Rich 
is  the  company’s  senior 
drill  sergeant.  He’s  also  a 
full-time  Baptist  minister 
and  pastor  of  Southside 
Baptist  Church  in  Annis- 
ton, Ala. 

Rich  was  ordained 
in  1958  and  served  the 
next  five  years  as  a full- 
time minister.  He  had  his 
first  encounter  with  the 
Army  in  1963  when  he  be- 
gan active  duty. 

Rich  left  the  ser- 
vice and  went  back  to  be- 


ing a minister  for  four 
years.  During  that  time,  he 
felt  a call  to  go  back  into 
the  Army. 

“I  really  felt  my 
place  was  in  the  service, 
so  I decided  to  reenlist,” 
he  said.  “I  love  the  mili- 
tary. I’m  in  the  Army  be- 
cause this  is  where  I want 
to  be  and  where  the  Lord 
wants  me. 

“We  receive  brand 
new  soldiers  from  the  re- 
ception station,  and  then 
we  train  them  for  16  weeks 
through  basic  and  ad- 
vanced training,”  he  said. 
“As  drill  sergeants,  we 
have  the  most  influence 
and  impact  upon  the  per- 
sonal, moral  and  military 
life  of  the  young  soldiers 
of  anyone  in  the  Army.”  — 
Tom  Phillips,  Joe  House- 
worth 


The  Army  has  tal- 
ented men  and  women  in 
such  sports  as  track  and 
field,  boxing,  basketball 
and  golf.  Now  it  has  its 
first  world-class  profes- 
sional surfer. 

He’s  PFC  Damon 
“Pat”  Patterson,  assigned 
to  the  1st  Brigade,  Fort 
Carson,  Colo.  The  24-year- 
old,  Asheboro,  N.C.,  native 
has  also  been  helping  the 
Army’s  recruiting  efforts 
in  Los  Angeles. 

“I  didn’t  go  out  to 
snow  anybody  about  the 
Army,”  Patterson  said.  “I 
happen  to  believe  there 
are  more  things  to  do  in 
the  Army  besides  dig  fox- 
holes. I’m  not  saying  the 
Army  is  a picnic,  or  that 
Uncle  Sam’s  paying  me  to 
ride  the  waves.  But,  for  a 
young  man  without  money 
for  a college  education, 
it’s  a great  way  to  get 
started.” 

Patterson  began 
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surfing  10  years  ago  along 
the  Carolina  coastline.  He 
plans  to  continue  compet- 
ing in  future  surfing  meets 
on  the  pro-tour.  He  already 
has  civilian  sponsors  who 
are  supplying  him  with 
two  $300  custom-de- 
signed surf  boards  for 
competition,  both  finished 
in  Army  camouflage. 

Patterson  plans  to 
reenlist  when  his  tour  is 
up.  Eventually,  though,  he 
hopes  to  go  back  to  col- 
lege. 

“A  man  has  to  work 
somewhere  and  the  Army 
is  a good  place  to  start,”  he 
said.  — 1st  Lt.  David  Burns 


A husband  and  wife 
from  the  5th  Signal  Com- 
mand are  taking  turns 
bringing  home  honors. 

Earlier  this  year, 
Sp6  Ray  Hrynko  was  nam- 
ed 5th  Signal  Command 
NCO  of  the  Year.  Now,  his 
wife,  SSgt.  Donna  Hrynko, 
has  been  selected  for  the 
prestigious  Sergeant  Mo- 
rales Club,  an  honor  re- 
served only  for  the  best 
soldiers  in  U.S.  Army 
Europe. 

The  Hrynkos  are 
part  of  the  56th  Signal 
Company,  509th  Signal 
Battalion,  in  Coltano,  Italy. 

“We  both  strive  to 


The  Hrynkos:  Top  signal  team 


be  total  soldiers,  not  just 
technicians,”  Donna  said. 
“Some  technicians  ignore 
the  military  role  because 
they  are  isolated  from  the 
day-to-day  military  activi- 
ties. But  the  military  things 
are  important  because 
they  are  part  of  being  in 
the  Army.” 

Like  most  two-ca- 
reer couples  in  the  mili- 
tary, it’s  not  always  easy 
for  the  Hrynkos  to  find  the 
time  to  be  together.  But 
they  say  they  try  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  ‘‘We  plan  our 
time  better  than  people 
who  see  each  other  all  the 
time,”  Ray  said. 

The  Hrynkos  cite 
education  and  travel  as 
the  reasons  they  joined 
the  Army.  They  feel  they’ve 
gotten  both.  They’re  work- 
ing on  bachelor’s  degrees 


in  psychology  because, 
they  say,  it  helps  them 
work  better  with  people. 
— Martha  Rudd 


“Thank  God  for  the 
South  Carolina  Army  Na- 
tional Guard.  Because  of 
them  I’ve  had  a dream 
come  true,”  said  Nicholas 
Vogl.  Thanks  to  four  mem- 
bers of  the  guard,  the 
21-year-old  resident  of 
Fuerth,  West  Germany, 
was  finally  able  to  fulfill 
his  dream  of  visiting  the 
United  States. 

Vogl’s  dream 
started  becoming  a reality 
one  night  when  he  met 
four  members  of  the 
3649th  Maintenance  Com- 
pany from  Columbia,  S.C., 
in  a local  German  tavern. 

The  guardsmen, 
SSgt.  William  L.  Lomas, 
SFC  Steve  Freshley,  Sp5 
Troy  E.  Lomas  and  Sgt. 
Bobby  Quattiebaum  were 
on  their  two  weeks’  annual 
training  in  Fuerth.  They 
met  Vogl  and  his  father, 
Willie,  while  trying  to  find 
someone  who  could  help 
them  talk  with  some  of  the 
Germans  in  the  tavern. 

The  Vogls  invited 
the  Americans  to  their 
home  for  dinner  that  even- 
ing. 

“It  was  heartwarm- 
ing to  be  invited  to  their 


Williams:  Hero  in  Africa 


Vogl:  German  visitor 


house,  and  we  all  felt  very 
honored,”  SSgt.  Lomas 
said. 

That  night  was  spe- 
cial for  Nick  too.  Not  only 
did  he  get  to  play  football, 
one  of  his  favorite  pas- 
times, but  he  also  got  in- 
vited to  visit  the  guards- 
men in  the  states  to  see  a 
real  football  game. 

“We  wanted  to 
show  Nick  how  we  live. 
We’ve  all  enjoyed  having 
Nick  with  us,  and  I know 
he’s  loved  being  here,” 
Freshley  said. 

“I’ll  always  have 
fond  memories  of  these 
families,  and  they’ll  al- 
ways be  a part  of  my  life,” 
Vogl  said.  “When  I return 
home  I’ll  keep  in  touch.” 

The  guardsmen 
also  plan  to  continue  their 
friendship  with  Vogl.  Their 
company  is  scheduled  to 
return  to  Germany  in  1984.  | 


— Sp4  Donna  Barber 


Sgt.  Paul  Williams, 

Company  B,  1st  Battalion, 
7th  Special  Forces  Group, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  received 
the  Army’s  highest  peace- 
time award  for  bravery,  the 
Soldier’s  Medal,  for  saving 
a fellow  soldier. 

While  on  an  exer- 
cise off  the  west  coast  of 
Africa,  Williams  saved 
SSgt.  Larry  Barton  from 
drowning  in  a powerful  un- 
dertow. Although  other 
team  members  tried  to 
save  Barton,  Williams  was 
the  only  one  who  could 
get  out  to  him. 

“I  was  holding  on 
to  him  and  trying  to  pull 
both  of  us  to  the  beach, 
but  I was  getting  very 
tired,”  Williams  said.  “I 
felt  like  we  were  out  there 
forever,  even  though  it 
was  probably  only  five  or 
10  minutes. 

“Finally,  I remem- 
bered the  sergeant  major 
had  told  us  to  swim  paral- 
lel to  the  beach.  Then  we 
started  making  progress.” 

Williams  barely  re- 
membered reaching  a 
sandbar  and  handing  Bar- 
ton over  to  the  other  sol- 
diers on  the  team. 

“I  was  exhausted,” 
he  said,  with  the  pride  you 
might  expect  from  some- 
one who  fought  the  ocean 
and  won.  — Sp4  Randy 
Cox 
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Sp4  Craig  Kupras 


“IF  you  can’t  hang,  don’t  come  up 
here.  There  are  no  dirtballs  up  here. 
It  takes  110  percent  all  the  time.” 

That’s  how  PFC  John  Jesse 
described  his  job  at  the  Joint  Se- 
curity Area  on  the  Demilitarized 
Zone  (DMZ)  which  divides  North 
and  South  Korea. 

“You  can’t  be  lax,”  he  said. 
“There  has  to  be  a tenseness.  Some- 
thing can  go  down  anytime  and  you 
have  to  be  ready.” 


Duty  on  the  DMZ  in  Korea  is 
like  no  other  duty  in  the  Army.  Part 
of  the  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
Korean  conflict  was  never  really 
ended.  For  the  past  29  years, 
“peace”  has  merely  been  a very 
shaky  ceasefire. 

For  2,000  years  before  World 
War  II,  Korea  was  united.  But  at  the 
end  of  that  war,  the  Allies  decided 
that  Russia  would  accept  the  sur- 
render of  all  Japanese  troops  in  Ko- 


rea, north  of  the  38th  parallel,  and 
the  United  States  would  accept  their 
surrender  south  of  that  line.  Unfor- 
tunately, Russia  refused  to  with- 
draw after  the  war  and,  in  1948,  the 
38th  parallel  became  an  artificial 
barrier  which  divided  Korea. 

Then,  on  June  25,  1950,  the 
Soviet-trained  North  Korean  forces, 
led  by  armored  columns,  surged 
across  the  38th  parallel.  The  Korean 
conflict  had  begun.  A U.N.  force 


Story  and  Photos  by  Maj.  Cliff  Bernath 


The  Korean  conflict  has  never  ended.  What  exists  there  today  is  an 
armed  truce  and  the  DMZ  is  one  of  the  world’s  most  heavily  forti- 
fied borders.  Across  the  zone,  two  armies  — armed  to  the  teeth  — 
stand  poised  against  each  other. 


composed  of  troops  from  16  nations 
responded  to  the  attack.  Chinese 
“volunteers”  joined  the  fighting  on 
the  side  of  the  North.  Fierce  fighting 
for  the  next  three  years  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  military 
deaths,  plus  an  estimated  1.4  million 
civilian  casualties.  The  countryside 
of  South  Korea  was  devastated.  But 
the  North  Koreans  were  pushed 
back  to  about  where  they  had 
started. 


At  10  p.m.,  July  27,  1953, 
the  Korean  Armistice  Agreement 
went  into  effect.  This  ended  the 
longest  armistice  negotiations  in  his- 
tory — 500  meetings  spread  over 
two  years  and  17  days. 

The  armistice  is  primarily  an 
agreement  between  the  two  sides  to 
end  the  military  conflict.  It  was  not 
intended  to  be  a peace  settlement  of 
the  issues  that  divided  the  Korean 
peninsula  and  led  to  fighting.  No 


peace  treaty  or  other  political  settle- 
ment has  ever  been  reached. 

The  agreement  created  the 
DMZ  as  a buffer  zone  and  required 
the  withdrawal  of  all  military  forces 
and  equipment  from  the  area.  The 
DMZ  winds  151  miles  across  Korea 
from  the  Han  River  Estuary  in  the 
west  to  a point  just  below  the  39th 
parallel  on  the  east  coast. 

Down  the  center  of  the  4,000- 
meter-wide  strip  lies  the  Military 
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Demarcation  Line  (MDL).  This  was 
the  line  of  ground  contact  between 
the  opposing  sides  at  the  moment 
the  ceasefire  began.  It  is  marked  by 
1,292  markers  printed  in  English 
and  Korean  on  the  sides  facing 
south,  and  in  Korean  and  Chinese 
on  the  sides  facing  north. 

Other  provisions  of  the  armi- 
stice agreement  include  the  suspen- 
sion of  open  hostilities,  the  release 
and  return  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
displaced  persons,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  U.N.  Command  Mili- 
tary Armistice  Commission  (UNC- 
MAC)  and  other  agencies  to  nego- 
tiate any  violations  and  to  ensure 
adherence  to  the  truce  terms. 

That  hasn’t  been  an  easy  job. 
According  to  Lt.  Gen.  Eugene  For- 
rester, former  commander  of  the 
Combined  Field  Army  in  Korea, 
“North  Korea  has  violated  the  ar- 
mistice agreement  more  than  50,000 
times.”  That’s  another  aspect  of 
Korean  DMZ  assignments:  There  is 
a real  threat.  To  date,  89  U.S.  ser- 
vicemen have  died  and  131  have 
been  wounded  since  the  armistice 
was  signed. 

The  North  Koreans  have 
shown  little  regard  for  the  truce 
terms.  One  of  the  terms  prohibits 
military  buildups  above  the  strength 
levels  that  existed  when  the  agree- 
ment was  signed.  But  since  1973,  the 
North  Koreans  have  more  than 
doubled  their  number  of  tanks  and 
helicopters;  increased  their  inven- 
tory of  armored  personnel  carriers 
and  transport  aircraft;  and  in- 
creased their  amphibious  warfare 
craft  four-fold.  They  now  also  have 
a sizeable,  jet-equipped  air  arm. 

“The  North  Koreans  have 
been  expanding  their  military  capa- 
bilities by  spending  about  15  percent 
of  their  gross  national  product  on 
the  military,  with  priority  going  to 
their  offensive  potential,”  Forrester 
wrote.  “Their  army  is  now  the 
fourth  largest  among  communist 
countries,  despite  a population  of 
only  17  million.” 

A South  Korean  pamphlet 
describes  the  DMZ  as  the  South  Ko- 
reans see  it:  “.  . . Korea’s  demilita- 
rized zone  is  a great  misnomer.  It  is 
now  established  as  fact  that  it  re- 
mains one  of  the  world’s  most  heav- 
er 
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ily  fortified  borders.  Across  the 
zone,  two  half-a-million-strong 
armies,  armed  to  the  teeth,  stand 
poised  against  each  other.” 

Nobody  realizes  this  view 
more  than  the  men  assigned  to  the 
Joint  Security  Area  (JSA)  who  serve 
on  the  DMZ  every  day.  Soldiers  as- 
signed to  the  U.N.  Command  Sup- 
port Group  JSA  (UNCSG-JSA) 
provide  security  for  U.N.  personnel 
who  work  there.  It  was  here,  in 
August  1976,  that  Capt.  Arthur 
Bonifas  and  1st  Lt.  Mark  Barrett 
were  killed  by  North  Koreans  while 
on  a tree-pruning  detail. 

The  military  demarcation 
line  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
JSA,  which  is  where  the  Military 
Armistice  Commission  (MAC) 
meets  to  discuss  violations  and 
supervise  implementation  of  the  ar- 
mistice agreement.  The  MAC  is 
composed  of  10  members,  with  each 
side  appointing  five.  MAC  meetings 
are  held  whenever  violations  of  the 
truce  occur  or  whenever  both  sides 
agree  to  meet. 

Continuous  liaison  is  main- 
tained by  both  sides  by  joint  duty 
officers  (JDO)  who  meet  at  noon 
every  day,  except  Sundays  and  holi- 
days. 

“The  soldiers  up  here  every 
day  have  eyeball-to-eyeball  contact 
with  the  North  Korean  soldiers,” 
said  Maj.  John  Mackey,  executive 
officer  at  the  JSA.  “My  unit  per- 
forms the  (DMZ)  mission  up  here. 
Our  motto  is  ‘In  Front  of  Them 
All.’  This  is  the  only  U.S.  unit  in 
Korea  that  mans  the  North  Korean 
border  24  hours  a day,  every  day. 
(The  2nd  Infantry  Division  rotates 
battalions  in  its  sector  of  the  DMZ.) 

“We  like  to  think  we  have 
the  best  soldiers  in  the  Army  up 
here,”  Mackey  said.  “They’re  all 
volunteers  and  we  take  a hard  look 
at  them.  All  our  soldiers  are  more 
than  6 feet  tall  and  they  should 
weigh  170  to  175  pounds.” 

“We  figure  if  we  make  any 
contact  with  the  other  side,”  said 
1st  Sgt.  Bobby  Taylor  of  the  Joint 
Security  Force  Company  (JSFC), 
“it  will  be  fisticuffs  — hand-to- 
hand.  So  we  pick  big  guys.” 

“We  have  to  rely  upon  these 
soldiers,”  said  LTC  Raphael  Sales, 
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former  UNCSG-JSA  commander, 
“That’s  why  it’s  so  important  that 
we  get  good  ones  — solid  citizens. 
They  have  to  be  able  to  think  for 
themselves.  An  incident  could  be 
blown  out  of  proportion  depending 
on  who’s  involved.  The  decision  a 
soldier  makes  is  the  one  we’re  going 
to  have  to  follow.” 

The  JSA  is  organized  into 
two  companies.  The  Headquarters 
and  Service  Company  provides  all 
the  support  for  the  unit.  The  JSFC 
provides  area  security.  The  300-man 
unit  is  located  at  Camp  Kittyhawk, 
2.4  kilometers  from  North  Korea. 

The  Joint  Security  Force 
Company  is  composed  of  four  in- 
fantry platoons,  each  of  which  has 
about  25  U.S.  soldiers  and  17-19 
South  Koreans,  called  KATUSAs 
(Korean  Augmentees  to  the  U.S. 
Army).  KATUSAs  are  Republic  of 
Korea  (ROK)  soldiers  who  serve 
with  U.S.  Army  elements.  The  pro- 
gram began  during  the  Korean  con- 
flict. From  a high  of  20,000,  their 
strength  is  now  about  7,000. 

KATUSAs  are  integrated  in- 
to U.S.  units  in  the  same  manner 
that  U.S.  replacements  would  be. 
They  wear  U.S.  uniforms,  eat  the 
same  food,  sleep  in  the  same  bar- 
racks and  train  together.  These 
soldiers  serve  three  years  with  a unit 
as  opposed  to  the  one-year  tour  for 
most  U.S.  soldiers. 

“I  think  the  KATUSAs  are 
the  real  unsung  heroes  up  here,” 
Sayles  said.  “They’re  really  dedi- 
cated soldiers  who  feel  proud  to 
serve  in  a unit  like  this  — one  that’s 
‘in  front  of  them  all.’  They  are  face- 
to-face  with  the  enemy.” 

The  Joint  Security  Force 
Company  works  on  an  eight-day 
cycle.  Each  platoon  spends  two  days 
at  the  JSA  providing  security  and 
manning  checkpoints  and  listening 
points.  Two  days  are  spent  in  infan- 
try training.  Two  days,  minus  weap- 
ons cleaning  and  maintenance,  are 
days  off.  And  two  days  are  spent  at 
the  Quick  Reaction  Force  (QRF)  site 
to  practice  riot  control,  martial  arts 
and  rapid  movement  to  the  JSA. 

“If  there  were  some  sort  of 
incident  in  the  JSA,  the  QRF  would 
go  up  there  in  the  riot-control  mode 
with  ax  handles  and  helmets,”  said 


platoon  leader  1st  Lt.  Joe  Mullin. 
“We  train  every  day  to  be  able  to 
move  out  in  about  a minute.  We 
have  our  equipment  on  the  truck. 
They  just  say  ‘Load  the  truck!’  and 
we  get  on  the  truck  and  go.” 

Working  at  JSA  checkpoints 
is  equally  challenging.  “Up  here, 
it’s  real,”  said  PFC  David  Carlson 
as  he  looked  into  North  Korea  from 
Checkpoint  5.  “Those  people  we’re 
looking  at  across  the  line  are  the  real 
thing,  the  enemy.  This  is  very  im- 
portant.” 

Even  the  humor  at  this  point 
on  the  DMZ  is  tense. 

“One  time  I saw  three  dogs 
running  across  that  bridge,”  Carl- 
son said  as  he  pointed  to  the  Bridge 
of  No  Return,  which  extends  into 
North  Korea.  “The  KPAs  (Korean 
People’s  Army)  went  wild  and 
started  yelling  and  shouting.  We 
logged  in  three  defectors  from 
North  Korea.” 

“The  military  demarcation 
line  is  very  jagged,”  Mullin  said. 
“As  you  stand  on  checkpoint  5,  on 
your  right,  front  and  left,  you’re 
looking  into  North  Korea.  That’s  a 
little  unnerving  sometimes. 

“There  are  things  that  hap- 
pen every  single  day.  Last  night,  the 
KPA  were  moving  a lot  of  tracked 
vehicles  in.  That’s,  of  course,  against 
the  armistice  agreement  to  have  any 
tactical  vehicles  in  the  DMZ.  Some- 
times, in  the  early  morning,  you’ll 
see  patrols  they  have  that  they’re 
not  supposed  to  have.  They  prob- 
ably have  1,000  or  more  violations 
every  year,”  Mullin  said. 

Soldiers  at  the  JSA  have  no 
doubts  why  they’re  there  or  about 
the  possible  dangers.  They  also  know 
they  are  among  the  best  soldiers  in 
the  Army.  It  shows  in  everything 
they  do  and  even  in  how  they  look. 

Pvt.  2 Mike  Dougherty  is  a 
mechanic  working  the  motor  pool. 
His  uniform  is  crisp  and  his  boots 
are  spit-shined. 

“We  keep  spit-shined  every 
day  because  we’re  a high-visibility 
unit,”  he  said.  “You  find  yourself 
making  repairs  on  yourself  during 
the  course  of  the  day.  I think  it’s 
good.  We  don’t  look  like  rag-tags. 
We  stay  sharp  up  here.  We  want  to 
give  a strong  impression  to  the 


North  Koreans.” 


Here,  we  live  in  the  shadow  ] 
of  North  Korea,”  Taylor  said. 
“That  keeps  you  on  your  toes.” 

But  the  JSA  is  only  a small 
part  of  the  151-mile-long  demili- 
tarized zone.  South  Korea  plays  a 
major  role  in  its  own  defense.  Of  the 
approximately  639,000  military 
members  in  the  south,  only  about 
39,200  (of  which  about  29,000  are 
U.S.  Army)  are  U.S.  forces.  The 
rest  are  ROK  forces. 

Two  armies  and  one  corps 
are  deployed  along  the  DMZ,  con- 
sisting of  eight  divisions  from  the 
1st  ROK  Army;  12  divisions  from 
the  3rd  ROK  Army  (under  the  oper- 
ational control  of  the  Combined 
Field  Army);  and  the  Capitol  Corps, 
which  consists  of  one  division  and  a 
ROK  marine  brigade. 

The  only  American  ground 
combat  element  under  the  command 
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of  the  8th  Army  and  the  Combined 
Field  Army  (ROK/US)  is  the  2nd 
Infantry  Division  — the  major  U.S. 
Army  combat  unit  in  Korea.  On  a 
rotation  basis,  one  battalion  from 
the  division  occupies  a 500-meter 
sector  of  the  DMZ  astride  the  main 
highway  running  south  from  Pan- 
munjom  to  Seoul. 

The  division’s  mission  is  to 
be  combat-ready  and  be  prepared  to 
counter  North  Korean  aggression. 
Its  15,000  men  and  women  occupy 
17  camps,  27  sites  and  six  combat 
guardposts.  Two  guardposts  on  the 
DMZ  — Collier  and  Ouellette  — are 
each  manned  by  a platoon-sized 
force  from  the  division.  The  divi- 
sion operates  13  radar  sites,  general- 
ly located  north  and  northwest  of 
the  division  area  of  operation. 

The  division’s  artillery  units 
are  located  in  camps  surrounding 
Uijongbu.  Most  of  the  division,  in- 


U.S.  and  Korean  soldiers  of  the  “Manchu”  battalion  complete  a 12-kilometer  road- 
march  in  less  than  two  hours.  • 2nd  Infantry  Division  soldier  relaxes  at  Warrior  Base 
before  pulling  patrolling  duty  on  the  DMZ. 


Members  of  the  Joint  Security  Force  Company  practice  their  quick  reaction  force 
(QRF)  mission.  If  trouble  breaks  out  in  the  JSA,  they  can  be  there  in  two  minutes. 


eluding  the  headquarters,  two  bri- 
gades, and  the  Division  Support 
Command,  is  located  at  Camp 
Casey,  Hovey  and  Castle,  about  13 
miles  north  of  Uijongbu.  The  3rd 
Brigade  is  based  at  Camp  Howze, 
about  12  miles  south  of  the  DMZ. 

The  Division  Air  Cavalry 
Squadron  conducts  regular  recon- 
naissance and  security  patrols  along 
the  DMZ.  The  Division  Artillery  has 
the  distinction  of  operating  the  only 
active  fire  base  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

One  battalion  of  the  brigade 
is  always  stationed  north  of  the  Im- 
jin  River  at  Camp  Greaves.  That 
battalion  is  the  1st  Battalion,  9th  In- 
fantry — the  Manchus. 

“We  are  the  most  forward 
deployed  rifle  unit  in  the  U.S. 
Army,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Seth  Orell, 
battalion  commander.  “There’s  no 
such  thing  as  ‘business  as  usual.’ 

“Our  mission  is  to  be  combat 
ready  so  that,  on  the  DMZ,  all  we 
have  to  do  is  show  the  flag.  You 
can’t  do  that  if  you’re  not  strong.” 

The  Manchu  welcome  book 
warns,  “Each  soldier  runs  three 
miles  a day.  In  addition,  we  conduct 
mandatory  road  marches  that  en- 
sure we  are  not  only  ‘fit  to  fight,’ 
but  that  we  obtain  and  maintain  the 
physical  and  mental  stamina  to  per- 
form our  missions  when  called  upon 
to  do  so  — and  do  it  under  con- 
tinuous combat  conditions.” 

“We  do  a 12-kilometer  road 
march  in  two  hours  and  begin  firing 
on  the  live-fire  range  10  minutes  af- 
ter arrival,”  Orell  said.  “Soldiers 


have  to  be  physically  fit  and  ready 
to  fight.  We  have  to  go  22  miles  for 
our  mission.”  Part  of  that  mission 
is  the  evacuation  of  the  Joint  Secur- 
ity Area  if  that  becomes  necessary. 

“The  PT  is  supposed  to  be 
good  for  us,”  said  PFC  Irvin  Mar- 
tin of  Company  A,  1st  Battalion, 
9th  Infantry.  “We’ll  need  it  if  they 
(North  Koreans)  come  over  that  hill. 
We’ve  got  to  get  people  out  and  get 
over  Freedom  Bridge.  We  work 
about  16  hours  a day  here.” 

There’s  also  a heavy  push  on 
maintenance.  “We  do  a lot  more 
work  here  than  in  the  states,”  said 
Sp4  David  Duff,  Combat  Support 
Company.  “They  don’t  want  any 
down  time  here  by  the  DMZ.  Every- 
thing has  to  be  nearly  perfect.” 

Much  like  the  JSA,  units  in 
the  2nd  Infantry  Division  rotate  du- 
ties such  as  guardposts,  patrolling 
and  quick  reaction  force  when  they 
rotate  up  to  the  DMZ. 

1st  Lt.  Douglas  Turrell  is  a 
platoon  leader  in  Company  B,  1st 
Battalion,  23rd  Infantry.  His  unit 
pulled  patrolling  duty  from  July  16 
to  Aug.  10  last  year.  They  pulled 
QRF  from  Aug.  10  to  Sept.  2,  and 
guardpost  duty  from  Sept.  2 to  25. 
Then  they  rotated  to  the  rear. 

While  pulling  duty  at  guard- 
post  Ouellette,  he  said:  “DMZ  is  the 
most  enjoyable  time  I’ve  had  in  Ko- 
rea. I get  to  know  and  work  with  my 
people  every  day.  It  hasn’t  really 
dawned  on  me  yet  that  I’m  one  of 
two  U.S.  guardpost  commanders  on 
the  DMZ. 


“It’s  intense.  You  touch 
MDL  signs  and  wonder  if  someone 
on  the  other  side  has  you  in  his  cross 
hairs.  The  troops  enjoy  it,”  he  said. 
“This  is  as  close  as  you  get  to  the 
real  thing.  There’s  mystery.  You 
don’t  know  who’s  looking  at  you.” 
“Sometimes  it’s  scary,”  said 
Sp4  Byron  Wachtler.  “The  North 
Koreans  raise  a lot  of  racket.  After  a 
while,  you  don’t  pay  attention.  You 
don’t  understand  it  (the  propaganda 
from  the  loudspeakers  in  North  Ko- 
rea) anyway.” 

“Sam  really-  screams  out 
sometimes,”  said  Pvt.  Frank  Har- 
ris. “Singing  Sam”  is  a voice  from  a 
North  Korean  propaganda  speaker. 
It  usually  urges  KATUSAs  to  de- 
fect. “It  runs  chills  up  and  down 
your  spine.  At  night,  you  hear  music 
all  around  you.  You  don’t  know  if 
it’s  from  the  north  or  south. 

“It’s  a great  experience 
though.  I’ve  always  pictured  the 
DMZ  differently.  It’s  not  like 
barbed  wire.  Here,  you  look  at  them 
and  they  look  at  us.” 

Every  job  at  the  DMZ  is  im- 
portant and  every  soldier  knows  it. 
“My  job  is  to  keep  the  radios  up  to 
standards,”  said  Sp4  George  Hor- 
ton, the  unit’s  radio-telephone  oper- 
ator. “On  missions  like  this,  radios 
are  essential.  If  the  radios  don’t 
work,  I’ve  got  to  make  them  work. 

“It’s  a job  I enjoy.  I enjoy  it 
so  much  because  people  rely  on  me 
and  that  makes  me  feel  good.  Here, 
I’m  learning  and  working  on  more 
than  my  MOS.” 

The  patrols  conducted  by  the 
division  along  the  DMZ  are  not  for 
training.  They  collect  intelligence, 
provide  early  warning  and  kill  the 
enemy  if  he  comes  through.  Recon- 
naissance and  ambush  patrols  are 
conducted  every  day  and  every 
night.  It’s  deadly  serious  business. 

“The  division’s  philosophy 
‘Think  War’  is  not  a training  gim- 
mick,” according  to  Gen.  John 
Wickham,  commander  of  the  8th 
Army.  “It  is  an  operational  necessi- 
ty. A clear  sense  of  purpose  and  a 
positive  attitude  pervade  all  ranks. 
Closeness  to  the  DMZ  makes  tasks 
more  meaningful.” 

That’s  probably  why  there 
are  no  dirtballs  on  the  DMZ.  □ 
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BE  PREPARED  & ENJOY  IT 

Maj.  Cliff  Bernath 


“WE  do  make  some  sacrifices  in  the 
way  we  live  here,”  said  Maj.  Brian 
Track,  a personnel  services  officer 
stationed  in  Yongsan,  Korea.  “How- 
ever, Korea  itself  is  such  a great  ex- 
perience — the  way  the  Korean  peo- 
ple feel  about  the  contributions  of 
U.S.  soldiers  — I think  it’s  a 
tradeoff.  There  are  some  positive 
things  about  being  in  Korea,  but 
some  things  have  to  be  given  up. 
Some  of  that  is  in  your  lifestyle.” 

Most  people  who  have  served 
in  Korea,  or  who  are  serving  there 
now,  agree  that  a tour  there  is  a new 
and  exciting  experience.  And  living 
conditions,  although  less  than  spec- 
tacular, are  outweighed  by  bargain- 
priced  shopping  areas,  travel  oppor- 
tunities and  the  chance  to  experience 
life  in  a culture  very  different  from 
our  own. 

There  are  basically  two  types 
of  tours  in  Korea.  There  is  a 24- 
month  tour  which  allows  you  to 
bring  your  dependents  with  you  at 
government  expense.  This  tour  is 
often  called  a “command-spon- 
sored” tour,  which  means  your 
family  is  entitled  to  the  same  types 
of  military  support  it’s  entitled  to 
stateside.  There  is  also  a 12-month, 
“without-dependents”  tour.  If  a 
soldier’s  family  members  accom- 
pany the  soldier  on  this  type  of  tour, 
they  do  so  at  their  own  expense,  and 
these  family  members  are  not 
command-sponsored.  Therefore, 


they  are  not  entitled  to  any  support 
from  the  military. 

“There  are  about  7,000  non- 
command-sponsored  families,  or 
about  14,000  total  dependents,  over 
here.  We  really  try  to  discourage 
that,”  Track  said.  “They’re  denied 
access  to  post  exchanges  (PX),  com- 
missaries, DOD  schools  (except  at 
Pusan  and  Taegu,  which  are  on  a 
space-available  basis)  and  govern- 
ment housing,  among  other  things. 
They  do  get  medical  care. 

“Coming  to  a foreign  society 
is  hard  enough,”  he  said.  “Being 
cut  off  from  these  support  functions 
makes  it  even  harder.” 

These  are  some  of  the  things 
you  should  think  about  when  decid- 
ing whether  you  should  bring  your 
family.  Another  important  consid- 
eration is  that,  if  you’re  on  a 12- 
month  tour,  you  can  be  assigned 
anywhere  in  the  country.  And 
there’s  no  guarantee  your  family 
members  will  be  able  to  live  nearby 
if  you  bring  them. 

Regardless  of  which  tour  you 
get  and  whether  or  not  you  bring 
your  family,  a little  advance  plan- 
ning will  go  a long  way  toward  mak- 
ing your  tour  in  Korea  better. 

If  your  family  will  not  be  ac- 
companying you,  take  a few  tips 
from  the  “Geographical  Bachelor 
Survival  Kit”  published  by  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Staff  Chaplain  in  Yong- 
san. Figure  out  how  you’re  going  to 


handle  your  finances.  Don’t  forget 
to  budget  for  major  expenses  like 
your  mid-tour  leave  or  special  pur- 
chases that  you’ve  agreed  upon. 

It’s  a good  idea  for  both  of 
you  to  have  your  wills  updated  be- 
fore you  leave.  And  while  you’re 
with  the  legal  assistance  officer,  ask 
about  a power  of  attorney  for  your 
spouse.  In  most  cases,  a limited 
power  of  attorney  is  a good  idea. 

Plan  on  how  you’re  going  to 
communicate  with  your  family 
while  you’re  gone.  You  basically 
have  three  choices:  writing  letters, 
sending  cassette  tapes  or  using  the 
telephone.  If  you  send  letters  or 
tapes,  remember  it  takes  about 
seven  days  for  the  mail  to  reach 
home  and  another  seven  days  for  an 
answer  to  come  back  to  you.  Keep 
this  in  mind  when  you  decide  how  to 
let  your  family  know  you’ve  ar- 
rived. 

Most  people  use  the  tele- 
phone sparingly  for  long-distance 
calls.  It  costs  about  $9  for  the  first 
three  minutes  and  $2  for  each  addi- 
tional minute.  It’s  a little  cheaper  if 
the  call  is  made  from  stateside  to 
Korea,  especially  if  you  dial  direct. 

If  you’re  going  to  bring  your 
family  with  you,  your  biggest  con- 
cern will  be  housing.  There  are 
about  3,000  command-sponsored 
positions  in  Korea,  but  there  are 
only  about  one-third  as  many  gov- 
ernment houses.  Most  of  those  are 
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On  any  trip  into  the  Korean  countryside,  you’re  likely  to  see  housing  areas  like  this. 
Command-sponsored  soldiers  and  families  don’t  live  in  this  type  of  housing. 


reserved  for  key  personnel  whose 
positions  are  considered  essential  to 
the  command.  At  Taegu,  Pusan  and 
Osan,  all  quarters  are  designated 
that  way.  Quarters  at  Chinhae  and 
those  at  the  other  locations  which 
aren’t  reserved  are  assigned  from  a 
waiting  list.  Waiting  times  are  from 
four  to  six  months  or  longer.  So 
most  command-sponsored  families 
spend  at  least  some  time  living  on 
the  economy. 

Either  way,  plan  on  living  in 
smaller  quarters  than  you’re  living 
in  stateside. 

Government  housing  comes 
with  major  appliances,  such  as  a re- 
frigerator, range,  washer  and  dryer. 
But  adequate  furnishings  are  in 
short  supply.  Families  authorized 
concurrent  or  deferred  travel  should 
pay  close  attention  to  the  housing 
information  message  which  is  for- 
warded from  the  Yongsan  personnel 
center  to  determine  which  furniture 
should  be  shipped  and  which  should 
be  placed  in  storage. 

If  you’re  going  to  be  living 
on  the  economy,  there  are  some 
things  you  should  prepare  yourself, 
and  your  family,  for.  There  are 
some  western-style  apartments 
available,  but  the  closer  to  western 
standards  you  get,  the  more  expen- 
sive they  are.  A one-  to  two-bed- 
room  apartment  can  run  from  $300 
to  $600  per  month;  larger  ones  can 
cost  more  than  $800  per  month. 

To  help  cover  these  costs, 
you’ll  receive  a station  housing  al- 
lowance in  addition  to  your  basic  al- 
lowance for  quarters,  if  your  family 


is  command-sponsored. 

Most  quarters  on  the  econ- 
omy are  unfurnished  and  do  not 
have  stoves,  refrigerators,  washers, 
dryers,  carpets  and  air  conditioners. 
Occasionally,  you  need  to  furnish 
your  own  sink  and  hot  water  heater. 
Most  of  your  electric  appliances  will 
work  in  Korea  without  adjustments 
or  adapters. 

Limited  quantities  of  govern- 
ment furniture  are  available  for 
temporary  loan  to  command-spon- 
sored families  who  live  off  post. 
Major  appliances  are  not  available. 

If  you  have  these  items,  you 
should  bring  them.  If  not,  you  can 
buy  them  from  the  PX.  However, 
brands  are  limited  and  items  are 
sometimes  out  of  stock.  If  you  buy 
or  bring  a stove,  a gas  one  is  recom- 
mended because  of  the  high  cost  of 
electricity.  Electric  bills  of  $200  to 
$300  per  month  are  not  unusual. 

Although  you  are  authorized 
shipment  of  the  full  JTR  (Joint 
Travel  Regulation)  weight  allow- 
ance, most  quarters  on  the  local 
economy  are  small  and  will  not  hold 

One  of  the  first  views  of  Korea  you’re  likely 
tional  Airport,  near  Seoul. 


that  much  furniture. 

Landlords  usually  require  se- 
curity deposits  of  two  to  four 
months’  rent  before  a lease  is 
signed,  and  most  leases  are  only  for 
six  months.  Utility  costs  are  not  in- 
cluded in  the  monthly  rents. 

Landlords  in  Korea  have 
another  security  deposit  system 
called  “key  money.”  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, you  give  the  landlord  a 
sum  of  money  — anywhere  from 
$2,000  to  $20,000,  which  he  uses  to 
invest.  Normally,  the  larger  the 
amount  of  key  money,  the  lower  the 
monthly  rent. 

The  housing  office  advises 
people  not  to  pay  large  amounts  of 
key  money  because  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  the  tenants  will  get 
that  money  back  without  suing  in 
the  Korean  civil  court.  Even  if  you 
win,  you  lose  because  the  lawyer’s 
fee  is  usually  about  one-third  of  the 
key  money  involved. 

To  help  alleviate  housing 
problems  on  the  local  economy,  the 
Korean  National  Housing  Corp. 
gives  priority  to  command-spon- 
sored families  in  their  apartments, 
which  are  controlled  by  the  housing 
referral  office.  These  apartments 
are  built  to  western  standards  in  a 
high-rise  design  and  have  most  of 
the  conveniences  of  home. 

There  is  more  planned  and 
ongoing  construction  throughout 
the  country  to  further  help. 

“Cancellation  of  the  troop 
withdrawal  ended  the  uncertainty 
that  had  prevailed  for  several 
years,”  Gen.  John  Wickham,  com- 
mander of  the  Eighth  U.S.  Army  in 
Korea,  wrote  in  a recent  article. 
“Money  is  again  going  into  neces- 
sary construction. 

“Major  projects  under  the 
to  see  is  this  one  from  Kimpo  Interna- 
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current  Combined  Defense  Im- 
provement Program  . . . include  ad- 
ditional family  housing  in  Seoul, 
Osan  and  Taegu.  This  will  enable 
the  command  to  offer  more  accom- 
panied tours  beginning  this  fall 
(1981).  Similar  improvements  are 
being  made  for  soldiers  throughout 
the  command.” 

One  of  the  safest  ways  to  en- 
sure that  family  members  have  a 
place  to  live  when  they  arrive  is  to 
defer  their  travel  until  you  have  ob- 
tained housing  in  Korea.  That 
means  you  would  travel  alone  to 
Korea,  find  adequate  housing  and 
complete  all  the  necessary  forms 
and  applications  and  have  every- 
thing ready  when  the  family  arrives. 
Ask  your  personnel  office  about  the 
differences  between  ‘‘concurrent 
travel”  and  ‘‘deferred  travel.” 

There  are  a few  other  things 
you  should  know  if  you’re  on  orders 
for  Korea  or  just  thinking  about  go- 
ing there.  If  you’ve  got  children, 
you  should  know  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Dependent  School 
System  (DODDS).  There  are  five 
DODDS  schools  located  in  Korea 
(Seoul,  Taegu,  Saengchon,  Chinhae 
and  Pusan).  A child  must  be  5 years 
old  by  Dec.  31  of  the  current  school 
year  to  be  eligible  to  enroll.  There 
are  two  pre-school  child-care  centers 
in  the  Yongsan  area. 

The  Seoul  American  Elemen- 
tary School  offers  individual  and 
group  work  within  the  school  for 
educable  mentally  handicapped  stu- 
dents. There  is  one  special-educa- 
tion teacher. 

You  should  contact  the 
school  before  going  to  Korea  if  you 
have  a handicapped  youngster.  The 
address  is:  Seoul  American  Elemen- 
tary School,  APO  San  Francisco 
96301. 

Note,  however,  that  accord- 
ing to  an  Army  Community  Services 
fact  sheet,  ‘‘because  of  lack  of  facil- 
ities and  language  problems,  the 
bringing  of  handicapped  individuals 
to  Korea  is  discouraged.” 

Are  you  planning  to  ship  a 
pet  to  Korea?  If  so,  it  will  be  at  your 
expense.  You’ll  need  a valid  health 
certificate  with  current  rabies  and 
distemper  vaccinations  before  you 
can  ship  your  pet.  You  can  expect  a 


10-day  quarantine  period  for  your 
pet. 

How  about  shipping  your 
privately  owned  vehicle  (POV)? 
Shipment  at  government  expense  is 
authorized  for  people  on  accom- 
panied (command-sponsored)  tours. 
Motorcycles  and  mopeds  are 
classified  as  POVs.  Only  one  POV 
may  be  registered  per  family  unit. 

PX  garages  in  Korea  stock 
very  few  parts.  Make  sure  your 
POV  is  in  good  shape  before  you 
ship  it.  You  should  also  have  a good 
spare  tire,  extra  fan  belts  and  hoses. 


Most  of  the  land  in  the  country  that  isn’t 
used  for  housing  is  used  for  farming. 


The  driving  laws  and  just 
about  everything  else  you  do  in  Ko- 
rea are  governed  by  the  status  of 
forces  agreement  (SOFA)  between 
the  U.S.  and  Korean  governments. 
According  to  the  SOFA,  you  can  be 
prosecuted  by  Korean  authorities 
for  violating  Korean  traffic  laws. 

The  Republic  of  Korea 
(ROK)  courts  have  civil  jurisdiction 
over  all  U.S.  Forces-Korea  (USFK) 
personnel.  That  means  that  all 
USFK  military  and  civilian  em- 
ployees and  their  dependents  can 
sue  and  be  sued  in  ROK  courts  for 
such  cases  as  breach  of  a lease,  fail- 
ure to  pay  just  debts,  damages  and 
injuries  from  an  accident,  and  for 
support  of  illegitimate  children. 

The  fathering  of  illegitimate 
children,  although  not  covered  by 
the  SOFA,  is  becoming  more  and 
more  of  a problem. 

‘‘A  lot  of  guys  have  no  inten- 


tion of  marrying  the  women,”  said 
Dr.  Carroll  Hodges,  who’s  responsi- 
ble for  international  relations  at  8th 
U.S.  Army  headquarters.  “But 
there’s  a problem  of  leaving  preg- 
nant women  behind.  No  one  will 
marry  the  girls.  They’re  potential 
bar  girls  or  prostitutes.  And  it’s  a 
big  problem  for  the  children  of 
mixed  nationality.  They’re  not  real- 
ly accepted  in  the  society.  They  look 
different  and  are  teased  by  other 
kids.  There  are  many  legal  compli- 
cations for  them.  These  youngsters 
lead  a really  difficult  life.” 

A Korean  civil  court  judg- 
ment generally  can  be  enforced 
against  the  money  and  personal 
property  of  USFK  personnel  while 
in  Korea  or  when  relocated  to  the 
United  States. 

Black-marketeering  is  an- 
other serious  offense  in  Korea.  Any 
time  you  sell  or  transfer  items 
brought  into  the  country  duty  free 
to  someone  who’s  not  authorized 
the  same  duty-free  privileges  (to 
anyone  not  covered  by  the  SOFA), 
you’re  dealing  in  the  black  market. 

“A  person  should  resist  the 
temptation  to  try  to  make  this  type 
of  profit,”  Hodges  said.  “It’s  not  a 
smart  way  to  make  a buck.  Offenses 
of  this  type  can  be  handled  by  the 
Korean  government  as  a violation  of 
the  SOFA.  They  can  confiscate 
goods  and  try  a person.  And  it’s  ex- 
pensive to  hire  a lawyer.” 

One  last  thing  you  should  be 
aware  of  about  your  tour  in  Korea  is 
something  called  “ration  control.” 
Because  some  items,  such  as  coffee, 
cosmetics  and  liquor,  are  usually  in 
short  supply,  the  items  are  rationed 
so  there  will  be  enough  to  go 
around.  Some  items  are  also  ra- 
tioned by  dollar  amount.  Some  of 
the  rationing  is  designed  to  keep 
U.S.  goods  out  of  the  black  market. 
Ration  limitations  are  normally  high 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  a fam- 
ily, and  most  people  have  no  prob- 
lems at  all  with  the  system. 

Sound  like  there  are  a lot  of 
hassles  in  going  to  Korea?  Well,  Ko- 
rea is  a different  type  of  assignment 
and  there  are  some  things  you  will 
need  to  adjust  to.  But  the  adjust- 
ment is  worth  it.  Ask  anyone  who’s 
been  there!  □ 
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ITAEWON 

BARGAIN  & BUY 

Story  and  Photos  by  Maj.  Cliff  Bernath 


“HONEY,  I’m  going  into  town  to  pick  up  a few  things.  Need  anything?” 

“Yeh.  I could  use  a new  silk  blouse,  a pair  of  tennis  shoes  and  a 
wallet.  Take  $10  out  of  my  purse.  That  should  cover  it.” 

No,  this  isn’t  a dream  or  a trip  back  to  the  early  1900s.  For  people 
who  shop  in  the  market  places  of  Korea,  it’s  an  everyday  fact  of  life.  For 
the  patient,  the  shrewd  and  the  persistent  shopper,  places  like  Itaewon 
(pronounced  EE-TAY-WAHN)  offer  deals  you  can’t  refuse. 

Shopping  in  Itaewon  isn’t  like  shopping  in  a stateside  mall  or  shop- 
ping area.  You  won’t  see  merchandise  neatly  arranged  at  its  tempting  best. 

You  won’t  find  things  arranged  by  size,  and  often,  not  even  by  types  of 
goods.  And  most  different,  you’re  not  likely  to  find  a price  tag  on  any- 
thing you  see  for  sale. 

What  you  will  find  are  quality  leather  goods  — suitcases,  belts, 
purses  and  wallets,  and  briefcases.  You’ll  also  find  silk  products,  tailor- 
made  custom  clothing,  uniforms, 
fine  materials,  jogging  outfits,  blan- 
kets, and  designer-like  clothing  — 
most  at  prices  40-70  percent  cheaper 
than  you’ll  find  stateside,  If  you 
know  how  to  bargain  with  the  mer- 
chants and  street  peddlers. 

Many  Americans  are  shy 
about  haggling  with  the  merchants, 
but,  in  Korea  that’s  standard  prac- 
tice. The  asking  price  is  usually 
higher  than  the  merchant  expects  to 
get  from  the  customer. 

Prepare  yourself  for  a shock 
when  you  hear  the  asking  price.  Of- 
ten, it’s  a lot  cheaper  than  you  ex- 
pect to  hear  and  you  may  not  think 
about  trying  to  get  it  lower. 

For  example,  the  asking  price 
for  a name-brand  pair  of  children’s 
tennis  shoes  may  be  $10.  That’s 
about  one-third  to  one-half  less  than 
you’d  pay  stateside,  so  you  might  be 
tempted  to  take  the  first  offer.  But 
stick  with  it.  You  can  probably  get  four  pairs  for  less  than  $20.  The 
bargaining  process  is  usually  very  civilized  and  friendly.  The  best  way  to 
learn  is  to  go  with  someone  who  knows  the  ropes  the  first  few  times.  But 
if  you  don’t  know  anyone,  don’t  worry.  Just  go  down  to  the  market  place 
and  keep  your  ears  open.  You’ll  hear  things  like:  “Five  dollars!  No,  I 
might  like  this  for  $3,  but  $5  is  just  too  much.”  Or,  “Oh,  no.  This  is 
highest  quality  merchandise.  $4.50.” 

One  more  thing.  If  you’re  looking  for  something  special  but  you 
don’t  see  it,  ask  one  of  the  merchants.  Usually,  if  they  don’t  have  some- 
thing, they  can  make  it  up  special  in  no  time  at  all.  Just  show  them  a pic- 
ture of  what  you  want. 

So  what  are  you  waiting  for?  Grab  $10  and  have  a spree!  □ 
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There’s  nothing  dull  about  shopping  in  Itaewon. 
As  you  walk  up  and  down  the  main  street  and  in 
and  out  of  the  side  streets,  merchants  and  their 
wares  surround  you.  The  buzz  of  one-on-one 
commerce  rings  in  your  ears.  The  sights  of 
clothing,  jewelry,  leather  goods,  brassware,  toys 
and  trinkets  fill  your  eyes.  And  you  know  that  if 
you  shop  wisely,  search  patiently  and  bargain 
successfully,  you  can  go  home  with  quality 
goods  and  your  budget  intact. 


Golden  Knights  Are  1981  Champs 


FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — The  Army’s  competition  parachute 
team  racked  up  its  35th  national  title  and  its  sixth  World 
Championship  last  year.  Along  the  way,  the  team,  part  of 
the  Golden  Knights,  grabbed  26  gold  medals  and  set  a 
world  record. 

The  Knights  snagged  10  gold  medals  and  10  sil- 
vers while  representing  the  United  States  in  international 
events. 

In  training  for  the  World  Parachuting  Champion- 
ships in  Florida,  a four-member  Knights’  team  set  a world 
record  by  performing  19  formations  in  35  seconds.  In  this 
type  of  group  skydiving,  called  “relative  work,”  team 
members  make  as  many  formations  as  they  can  during 
the  time  limit.  The  jumpers  fall  at  speeds  in  excess  of  100 
mph. 

Besides  relative  work,  individual  Knights  compete 
in  both  style  and  accuracy  events.  Last  year’s  world  event 
was  for  relative  work,  while  this  year’s  will  be  for  individ- 
ual competitors  in  style  and  accuracy  events. 

The  U.S.  and  World  Championship  team  was  made 
up  of  SSgt.  Glenn  Bangs,  Sgt.  Andy  Gerber  and  Sp5s  Bob 
Finn  and  Mark  Gabriel. 

The  overall  U.S.  individual  champion,  Sgt.  Gene 
Koehler,  placed  second  in 
the  style  and  accuracy 
events  of  the  national 
competition.  Sp5  Maurice 
Fernandez  copped  his 
third  U.S.  style  champion- 
ship, and  Sgt.  Mark  Jones 
claimed  the  national  accu- 
racy title. 

The  Knights’  dem- 
onstration teams  gave  312 
shows  last  year,  bettering 
the  previous  record  by  34. 

They  represented  the 
Army  at  the  World  Series, 

All-Star  Game,  Pro  Bowl 
and  other  events. 


“Lonely  End”  Comes  In  From  Cold 

WEST  POINT,  N.Y.  — Bill 
Carpenter,  who  caught  the 
nation’s  fancy  in  1958  as 
Army’s  “lonely  end,”  has 
been  inducted  into  the  Na- 
tional Football  Founda- 
tion’s Hall  of  Fame. 

The  6-foot-2  Car- 
penter helped  the  cadets 
to  an  8-0-1  season  in  1958  under  Coach  Earl  “Red"  Blaik. 

Blaik  introduced  the  lonely  end  concept  that  year 
and  picked  Carpenter  for  the  position.  As  lonely  end.  Car- 
penter never  returned  to  the  huddle,  but  received  his  in- 
structions from  the  quarterback  through  hand  and  foot 
signals. 

Carpenter  caught  22  passes  for  453  yards  to  set  a 
cadet  record  during  his  junior  year.  As  a senior,  he  bet- 
tered his  own  mark,  hauling  in  43  receptions  for  591 
yards.  Both  records  have  since  fallen. 

Carpenter,  now  a full  colonel  commanding  the  9th 
Infantry  Division’s  3rd  Brigade  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  and  a 
brigadier  general  designee,  earned  the  Silver  Star,  the  , 
Distinguished  Service  Cross,  three  Air  Medals  and  the  Ar- 
my Commendation  Medal  in  the  Vietnam  War. 

In  1966  the  National  Football  Foundation  Hall  of 
Fame  awarded  Carpenter  its  first  Distinguished  American  1 
Award  for  his  heroism  in  Vietnam.  [ 
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Cadets  Pick  Football  Captains 

WEST  POINT,  N.Y.  — 

Cadet  football  players 
elected  running  back  Ger- 
ald Walker  and  defensive 
safety  Mike  Williams  co- 
captains of  Army’s  1982 
squad. 

Walker,  of  Green- 
ville, S.C.,  led  the  cadet  of- 
fense last  year  by  rushing 
1,053  yards,  receiving  24 
passes  and  scoring  48 

points.  His  career  rushing  total  of  2,232  yards  makes  him 
No.  4 on  Army  all-time  records  charts. 

Walker  went  over  the  100-yard  mark  in  four  games,  !! 
including  a 172-yard  afternoon  against  Princeton.  He  is  3 
the  third  back  in  Army  history  to  rush  for  more  than  1,000  1 

yards  in  a season.  1 

Williams,  from  Hampton,  Va.,  earned  a starter’s  t 
berth  in  1980  as  a sophomore.  Last  year,  he  led  the  team 
defense  with  90  tackles,  four  interceptions  and  two  fum-  v 
ble  recoveries.  , 
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SOLDIERS 


Baseball 

Confidential 

Major  Minor 


THE  MAJOR  LEAGUE  season  is  just  beginning,  but 
it’s  not  too  early  to  tune  up  for  October,  baseball  fans. 
And  I do  mean  baseball  fans. 

This  column  is  for  steadfast,  die-hard,  devoted 
baseball  fans  only.  It  is  intended  for  the  private,  non- 
commercial use  of  that  audience  and  any  broadcast  or 
other  use  of  predictions,  descriptions  and  accounts  of 
this  report  without  the  expressed  written  consent  of  the 


commissioner  of  baseball  is  prohibited.  This  offer  is  not 
available  in  any  store. 

The  confidentiality  of  this  report  is  ensured  by 
the  qualification  test  that  follows.  Readers  are  cau- 
tioned to  take  the  quiz  repeatedly  until  they  achieve  a 
passing  score  before  reading  the  baseball  report  that  re- 
veals the  results  of  the  major  league  pennant  races  and 
the  winner  of  the  big  one,  the  World  Series. 


The  Baseball  Qualification  Test  (BQT) 

Select  one  or  more  responses  to  each  who  beat  themselves, 

question. 

3. 


1.  In  a long  series,  what  is  the  main 

thing? 

a.  Hitting. 

b.  Pitching. 

c.  Fielding. 

d.  A deep  bench. 

2.  Who  is  the  worst  person  to  beat 

your  favorite  team? 

a.  The  rookie  who  turned  the  other 
franchise  around. 

b.  The  veteran  — the  one  man  you 
don’t  want  to  beat  you. 

c.  The  unlikely  hero  who  came  out 

of  nowhere.  5. 

d.  The  players  on  your  own  team 


What  should  a pitcher  throw  to  win 
consistently? 

a.  Smoke. 

b.  Fire. 

c.  Junk. 

d.  Good  stuff. 

4.  What  is  the  most  effective  thing  for 
the  hitter  to  do  when  he’s  ahead  on 
the  count? 

a.  Sit  on  a fastball. 

b.  Jump  on  a curve. 

c.  Hit  a cripple. 

d.  Spit  toward  the  TV  camera. 

in  a tight  spot,  what  should  the 
pitcher  do? 


a.  Hit  the  batter  on  the  fists. 

b.  Pick  off  a runner. 

c.  Put  something  on  the  fastball. 

d.  Take  something  off  the  curve. 

SCORING:  Give  yourself  one  point  for 
every  response  you  selected  — there 
are  no  wrong  answers. 

YOUR  BQT  RATING:  20-19,  Excellent. 
You  are  a true  fanatic  with  a baseball 
card  collection  and  everything.  Go 
ahead  and  read  the  report.  18-14,  Good. 
You  are  a fan  who  knows  the  game  well 
although  you  probably  gave  your  card 
collection  away.  Proceed  to  the  report. 
13  and  below,  No  Go.  Sorry,  you  must 
take  the  quiz  until  you  pass  it.  You 
probably  never  even  owned  a baseball 
card  collection. 


1982  Pennant  and  Series  Results 

1 American  League  Pennant  Winner:  Clutch  hitting  and  a 
i manager  who  sets  the  mood  determine  the  winner  here. 
Hitters  will  meet  the  ball,  the  ball  will  have  eyes  and  op- 
posing fielders  will  just  wave  at  it.  When  the  hitters 
I don’t  beat  the  opposition  with  the  bat,  they’ll  do  it  with 
the  glove  — they  really  know  how  to  flash  the  leather  on 
this  club.  But  don’t  forget  the  runners.  They’ll  run  their 
■ opponents  to  death  by  digging  for  extra  bases,  breaking 
up  the  double  play  and  stealing  on  both  pitchers  and 
| catchers. 

And  don’t  count  out  the  pitching  staff.  There  is 
good  control  in  the  pen.  There  is  heat  among  the 
| starters.  All  the  hurlers  on  this  club  know  how  to  throw 
the  payoff  pitch.  They  just  don’t  give  you  anything  to 
pull.  All  the  other  teams  in  the  AL  will  be  at  home 
i watching  this  winner  on  television  in  October. 

National  League  Pennant  Winner:  Give  a tremendous 
amount  of  credit  to  strong  pitching  down  the  stretch  for 
this  club.  Opposing  batters  will  lay  off  the  good  pitches 
. and  swing  off  balance  at  the  bad  ones.  But  naturally 
! fine  fielding  will  play  a big  part  in  the  drive  to  the  series, 
i too.  You  can’t  take  anything  away  from  possibly  the 
i best  infield  in  baseball  with  great  arms  in  the  outfield. 

Don’t  forget  hitters,  though.  They  get  good 
i wood  on  the  ball  and  they  can  hang  it  off  the  walls  with 
j the  best  of  them.  They  really  know  how  to  pull  the  trig- 


ger on  this  club.  Of  course  there  are  the  intangibles  — 
the  brain  trust  upstairs  and  the  great  minds  in  the  dug- 
out.  You  gotta  like  the  management  of  this  club  for 
bringing  the  franchise  all  the  way  along  to  the  series. 

World  Series:  A great  matchup  in  the  series.  Superb  all- 
around  athletes  will  win  the  big  games.  They  are  awe- 
some. Fearsome,  too.  They  will  be  the  horses  when  the 
chips  are  down.  They’ll  be  the  pumped-up  veterans 
carrying  the  team,  thriving  on  the  controversy,  making 
the  big  noises.  When  the  electricity  is  in  the  crisp  fall  air, 
they  won’t  be  intimidated  by  all  the  pageantry.  It  will  be 
a hot  series  for  these  guys  right  down  to  the  wire.  Fans 
will  be  the  tenth  player,  but  they  won’t  be  decisive.  The 
critical  factor,  the  key  to  victory,  the  decisive  element, 
the  very  champions  who  make  this  game  the  magic  that 
it  is  will  be  the  big  guys  who  know  how  to  bring  home  all 
the  marbles. 


There  you  have  it.  Forget  the  sports  pages  and 
baseball  magazines.  All  you  need  is  this  report. 

If  you  don’t  believe  it,  just  compare  this  column 
to  the  actual  play-by-play  when  the  Fall  Classic  rolls 
around. 

If  it  ain’t  the  same  then  as  now,  I’ll  eat  my 
Howard  Cosell  Handbook.  □ 

MAJOR  MINOR  is  the  pen  name  of  a minor  major,  whose  humorous  articles  have  ap- 
peared in  various  Army  publications. 
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THE  CIVILIAN  APPRAISAL  SYSTEM 


MSgt.  Mike  Mason 


SUDDENLY  it  all  seemed  worth- 
while. 

Capt.  Fred  Lattimer  joined 
others  in  the  conference  room  in  ap- 
plause. One  of  his  people,  Bob  Fen- 
wick, was  accepting  a Sustained 
Superior  Performance  Award. 

As  Bob  and  the  colonel 
shook  hands,  Lattimer  recalled  the 
day  he  received  the  notice  that  Bob’s 
performance  appraisal  was  due. 

When  he  first  thought  about 
the  amount  of  paperwork,  he  was 
reluctant  to  start.  But  once  he  be- 
gan, he  saw  that  it  wasn’t  so  bad.  In 
fact,  he  had  done  a good  part  of  the 
work  about  a year  before. 

When  he  became  Bob’s  boss, 
the  captain  took  a look  at  the  regu- 
lation (AR  690-400)  that  covers  the 
General  Performance  Appraisal 
System  (GPAS).  GPAS  is  used  for 
most  U.S.  appropriated-fund  em- 


ployees. Some  exceptions  are  senior 
executive  service  members,  certain 
excepted-service  employees,  Nation- 
al Guard  technicians  working  under 
32  U.S.  Code  709,  and  merit  pay 
employees.  The  merit  pay  appraisal 
system,  very  similar  to  GPAS,  is 
covered  by  AR  690-500. 

GPAS  came  into  being  be- 
cause the  1978  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act  required  a new  performance  ap- 
praisal system  under  regulations 
issued  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  (OPM).  OPM  pre- 
scribed the  use  of  written  per- 
formance requirements  for  each 
job. 

When  he  checked  out  the  reg, 
Lattimer  found  out  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  have  to  fill  out  a DA  Form 
4968,  the  Job  Performance  Plan- 
ning Worksheet.  The  form  has 
spaces  to  write  in  the  major  job  ele- 


ments, the  tasks  required  to  do 
those  elements  and  the  standards 
that  must  be  met  for  each  task. 

“You  can  only  hold  em- 
ployees responsible  for  what  is  writ- 
ten down  on  the  paper,’’  said  Doris 
Parker,  the  Army’s  action  officer  ! 
for  GPAS.  If  a supervisor  leaves  a 
major  part  of  the  job  off  or  is  not 
specific  about  performance  stan- 
dards, the  employee  can’t  be  “ding- 
ed’’ later  for  doing  a poor  job.  Nor 
can  a supervisor  expect  an  employee 
to  do  a good  job  if  the  employee 
doesn’t  know  what’s  expected. 

The  first  thing  Lattimer  had 
to  do  was  define  the  major  elements 
of  Bob’s  job.  To  figure  that  out,  he 
had  to  think  about  what  was  ex- 
pected from  Bob. 

Lattimer  had  to  figure  out 
how  Bob’s  job  fit  into  the  organiza- 
tion. He  had  to  consider  why  the  job  I 
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I is  necessary  and  what  benefits  the 
organization  gets  from  the  job. 

Being  a “newbie,”  Lattimer 
went  to  his  boss  for  help.  They  look- 
ed over  Bob’s  job  description,  the 
unit  mission  statement  and  organi- 
zational plans.  Then  they  took  a 
look  at  the  budget  to  make  sure  that 
Bob  would  have  the  resources  need- 
ed to  get  expected  results. 

Lattimer  made  up  a list  of 
major  job  elements  and  looked  at 
each  one  carefully.  He  ensured  that 
each  one  described  results  that  could 
be  measured  or  observed,  and 
achieved.  The  elements  were  all  bas- 
ed on  the  job  description  and  the 
mission  of  the  organization. 

Then  Lattimer  had  to  decide 
which  of  those  elements  were  critical 
— that  is,  so  important  that  below- 
; standard  performance  requires 
remedial  action  and  denial  of 
within-grade  increase.  Poor  perfor- 
mance of  a critical  element  may  be 
the  basis  for  removal  or  reduction  in 
grade.  Those  actions  may  be  taken 
without  regard  to  performance  on 
other  major  job  elements. 

Lattimer  also  checked  with 
the  civilian  personnel  office  (CPO). 
There  he  found  out  that  because 
Bob  is  a supervisor,  equal  employ- 
: ment  opportunity  and  personnel 
management  were  critical  elements. 

Lattimer  then  made  a list  of 
the  tasks  that  had  to  be  done  for 
each  element  and  performance  stan- 
dards for  each  of  those  tasks. 

That’s  when  he  brought  Bob 
into  the  process.  Bob  had  been  do- 
ing the  job  for  quite  a while  and 
knew  as  much  about  it  as  anybody. 
The  two  of  them  were  able  to  work 
out  reasonable  goals.  Where  they 
couldn’t  agree,  Lattimer,  as  the 
boss,  had  the  final  say. 

Lattimer  took  the  worksheet 
to  CPO  for  the  final  check.  There  he 
found  out  that  he  had  to  tighten  his 
written  standards. 

“One  of  the  problems  we’ve 
1 had  with  the  new  system  is  that  our 
supervisors  are  not  used  to  writing 
standards,”  Parker  said.  “The  stan- 
dards should  be  written  so  that  they 
state  what  is  expected.  Consider 
quality,  quantity  and  timeliness. 


Make  sure  they  can  be  measured.” 

Here  are  some  tips: 

-Avoid  absolute  standards. 
Rather  than  say  an  employee  should 
do  27  units  of  work  in  a given  peri- 
od, set  a range  of  25  to  30  units. 
Giving  some  leeway  is  a good  prac- 
tice because  you  can’t  always 
precisely  measure  performance. 
Make  sure  standards  can  be  met  by 
a competent  employee  and  exceeded 
by  a top  performer. 

-Make  sure  standards  show 
how  much  and  how  well  the  em- 
ployee is  expected  to  do.  Don’t  use 
words  like  “knows”  or  “is  able  to.” 
Knowing  how  to  do  something  or 
being  able  to  do  it  is  not  the  same  as 
doing  it. 

-Don’t  set  standards  that  will 
create  a lot  of  record  keeping. 
Whenever  possible,  set  standards 
that  can  be  monitored  during  nor- 
mal operations. 

Lattimer  reworked  his  stan- 
dards and  had  the  worksheet  typed 
up.  He  and  Bob  examined  and  sign- 
ed the  form.  So  did  Lattimer’s  boss, 
the  reviewer. 

Bob  and  Lattimer  both  used 
the  form  as  time  went  on  to  remind 
themselves  of  the  goals  they  had  set. 
They  talked  informally  about  Bob’s 
performance  and  how  it  measured 
up  against  the  standards.  They  also 
had  a midterm  review  of  Bob’s  per- 
formance standards,  which  is  re- 
quired midway  through  the  rating 
period. 

Lattimer  wasn’t  looking  for- 
ward to  the  session.  Bob’s  perfor- 
mance in  one  area  was  starting  to 
slip  well  below  the  standards  they 
had  set  at  the  beginning  of  the  peri- 
od. It  wasn’t  a critical  element,  but 
it  was  important. 

When  Bob  and  Lattimer  got 
together,  they  compared  the  results 
to  the  standards.  Bob  had  exceeded 
many  of  the  standards  and  had  met 
all  but  one  of  the  others. 

Bob  reminded  Lattimer  that 
the  standard  had  been  set  because 
they  had  expected  some  new  equip- 
ment. Because  of  a budget  cutback 
they  didn’t  get  the  equipment  need- 
ed to  meet  goals.  They  agreed  on  a 
more  realistic  standard,  and  the  re- 


viewer concurred.  They  entered  the 
new  standard  and  the  reason  for  the 
change.  All  three  initialed  it. 

Lattimer  was  starting  to  be 
thankful  for  the  planning  work- 
sheet. It  made  the  counseling  session 
a lot  easier  by  keeping  it  on  an  ob- 
jective level. 

He  realized  its  full  worth  at 
appraisal  time.  With  the  job  ele- 
ments, tasks  and  standards  written 
out,  all  Lattimer  had  to  do  was  to 
write  how  well  Bob  did  each  task. 

With  the  standards  and  re- 
sults side  by  side  on  the  form,  it  was 
easy  to  see  which  elements  had  been 
exceeded,  met  or  not  met. 

Looking  down  the  form, 
Lattimer  saw  that  Bob  had  exceeded 
the  standards  for  all  the  critical  ele- 
ments of  his  job  and  had  either  met 
or  exceeded  the  rest.  He  checked  the 
explanations  of  the  five  overall 
ratings  in  AR  690-400  and  saw  that 
Bob  had  earned  a rating  of  “highly 
successful.” 

After  going  over  the  ap- 
praisal with  reviewing  and  approv- 
ing officials,  Lattimer  discussed  the 
rating  with  Bob.  Then  the  two  of 
them  worked  out  an  Individual  De- 
velopment Plan  (IDP). 

The  IDP  outlines  the  training 
the  employee  and  supervisor  feel  is 
needed  to  improve  the  employee’s 
skills  in  various  job  areas. 

First,  Lattimer  and  Bob 
looked  at  the  past  year’s  plan  to  see 
what  had  been  completed.  Then 
they  considered  what  formal  train- 
ing Bob  now  needed  and  looked  at 
developmental  assignments,  such  as 
details  to  other  sections  for  on-the- 


“One  of  the  problems  we 
have  had  with  the  new 
system  is  that  our  super- 
visors are  not  used  to 
writing  standards. 

The  standards 
should  be 
written  so 
that  they 
state  what  is 
expected.” 
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job  training.  After  that,  they  talked 
about  self-development  activities, 
such  as  correspondence  courses  and 
night  school. 

When  everything  was  done, 
Bob  wrote  his  comments  on  the 
form  and  signed  it.  By  signing  the 
appraisal.  Bob  was  not  indicating 
that  he  agreed  with  it.  Had  he  felt 
the  performance  rating  or  the  eval- 
uation of  his  work  was  unfair,  he 
could  have  filed  a grievance. 

Afterward,  Lattimer  got  to 
thinking  that  there  must  be  some 
sort  of  reward  for  Bob’s  perfor- 
mance. He  checked  AR  672-20  and 
found  that  Bob  did  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  a Sustained  Superior 
Performance  Award  (SSPA). 

As  Lattimer  read  interim 
change  101  to  this  reg,  he  found  that 
performance  which  exceeds  mini- 
mum requirements  at  the  “fully  suc- 
cessful” level  for  12  months  quali- 
fies an  employee  for  nomination  for 
the  SSPA. 

The  reg  points  out  that  the 
employees  shouldn’t  be  automati- 
cally nominated  for  an  award  based 
on  performance  appraisals.  Rather, 
the  awards  should  be  selective  to 
stimulate  future  high  performance. 

The  award  consists  of  a certi- 
ficate and  a cash  award,  which  may 
be  up  to  15  percent  of  the  employ- 
ee’s payable  base  salary  for  an  “ex- 
ceptional” rating  and  less  for 
“highly”  and  “fully  successful.” 

General  Schedule  employees 
with  “exceptional”  ratings  can  be 
recommended  for  a Quality  Step  In- 
crease, which  consists  of  a certifi- 
cate and  a within-grade  pay  increase. 

The  appraisal  process  had  re- 
quired a good  deal  of  work,  but  Lat- 
timer could  see  benefits.  The  “high- 
ly successful”  rating  gave  Bob  con- 
structive credit  for  two  additional 
years  service  for  reduction-in-force 
purposes  (an  exceptional  rating 
would  have  meant  four  years’  cred- 
it). Lattimer  thought  of  the  award 
and  service  credit  as  more  than  a 
way  of  thanking  Bob  for  a job  well 
done.  He  hoped  they  would  moti- 
vate Bob  to  try  even  harder  in  the 
future.  That  would  help  both  the  or- 
ganization and  Bob. 


Lattimer  and  Bob  had  more 
work  to  do,  though.  Bob  is  in  an 
Army  career  program  and  hopes  to 
move  up  through  the  system.  The 
first  step  is  a career  appraisal. 

“The  performance  appraisal 
measures  past  performance,”  ex- 
plained Robert  A.  Becker  of  the  Ci- 
vilian Personnel  Center  (CIVPER- 
CEN).  “With  the  career  appraisal, 
we’re  evaluating  a person’s  poten- 
tial to  perform  in  another  job.” 

The  career  appraisal  system 


“When  making  out  a ca- 
reer appraisal,  read  the 
appraisal  elements  care- 
fully. Key  on  what’s  be- 
ing asked  for.  Then  jus- 
tify each  element  in- 
dividually . . . 

Make  sure 
you  provide 
all  pertinent 
information.’’ 


is  not  part  of  the  performance  ap- 
praisal system,  Becker  said.  It  does 
grow  out  of  the  performance  ap- 
praisal system,  though.  The  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act  requires  that 
performance  appraisals  be  used  to 
determine  promotions  whenever 
possible. 

A different  career  appraisal 
form  is  used  for  each  of  the  Army’s 
22  career  programs.  The  forms  list 
job  elements  that  apply  to  specific 
career  programs,  as  well  as  general 
elements  that  apply  to  all  fields. 

Bob  filled  out  the  first  part 
of  the  appraisal,  which  outlines  ca- 
reer goals  and  past  job  specialties.  It 
essentially  tells  about  the  employee’s 
promotion  consideration.  Bob  had 
to  make  sure  that  he  met  basic  qual- 
ifications for  the  positions  for  which 
he  was  requesting  referral. 

Next,  Bob  rated  himself  on 
applicable  job  elements.  The  ratings 
ranged  from  a high  of  A to  a low  of 
E.  Lattimer  and  Bob’s  reviewer  also 
rated  him. 

“When  making  out  a career 


appraisal,  read  the  appraisal  ele- 
ments carefully,”  Becker  advised. 
“Key  on  what’s  being  asked  for. 
Then  justify  each  element  individ- 
ually. You  don’t  have  to  write  reams 
of  justification,  but  make  sure  you 
provide  all  pertinent  information.” 

Bob  put  a good  deal  of  time 
and  work  into  his  portion  of  the  ca- 
reer appraisal.  He  had  to  put  to- 
gether documentation  to  justify  all 
A and  B ratings.  That  meant  gather- 
ing pertinent  performance  apprais- 
als, awards  and  records  of  training. 

CIVPERCEN  studies  show 
that  the  amount  of  documentation 
required  to  support  career  apprais- 
als is  a major  irritant  for  partici- 
pants, Becker  said.  A proposal  to 
get  rid  of  this  requirement  was  made 
but  turned  down.  People  who  are 
responsible  for  the  various  career 
programs  think  the  documentation 
and  justifications  are  necessary  to 
keep  evaluations  objective. 

It  takes  careerists  about  nine 
hours  to  complete  the  career  ap- 
praisal, according  to  another  study. 
Raters  average  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  and  reviewers  about  a half-hour 
in  completing  their  portions. 

When  Bob’s  evaluation  was 
done,  he  had  a chance  to  make  any 
additional  comments  he  felt  neces- 
sary after  the  rater  and  reviewer  had 
made  their  comments  and  recom- 
mendations. 

The  career  appraisal  system 
is  continually  reviewed  to  improve  it 
as  much  as  possible,  Becker  said. 
The  Army  is  trying  to  devise  a stan- 
dardized career  appraisal  form  and 
is  testing  procedures  to  improve 
quality  and  timeliness. 

The  system  is  a move  away 
from  “credentialism”,  Becker  said. 
It  is  no  longer  assumed  that  educa- 
tion, certificates,  awards,  length  of 
service  and  job  titles  can  sum  up  a 
person’s  competence.  The  career  ap- 
praisal gives  the  employee  a chance 
to  show  qualifications  that  other- 
wise don’t  show  up. 

It  doesn’t  take  a crystal  ball 
to  see  the  civilian  appraisal  system 
can  improve  your  fortunes.  Doing 
the  job  right  can  fill  your  future 
with  satisfied,  motivated  workers.  □ 
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RACK  UP  YOUR 
TROUBLES 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


HAS  the  day-to-day  grind  got  you 
down?  Are  your  troubles  piled  so 
high  that  the  sun  never  shines?  Do 
the  walls  seem  to  be  closing  in  on 
you? 

Break  free!  Head  for  the 
great  outdoors,  fresh  air  and  sun- 
shine. A hike  in  the  countryside  can 
do  wonders  for  a case  of  blue-funk. 

More  and  more  Americans 
are  taking  to  the  woods,  mountains 
and  trails  as  part  of  one  of  the  coun- 
try’s fastest  growing  sports  — back- 
packing. 

Backpacking  combines  hik- 
ing with  camping  to  provide  people 
with  a chance  to  get  a firsthand  look 
at  nature  at  their  own  pace  and  on 
their  own  terms. 

Backpacking  requires  little 
athletic  ability.  If  you’re  in  fairly 
good  shape  (you  should  have  at  least 
passed  your  last  PT  test),  then 
you’re  fit  for  the  trails. 

If  you’re  not  in  shape,  you 
can  prepare  yourself  by  walking  a 
short  distance  each  day.  Add  to  that 
distance  until  you  can  walk  at  least  a 
few  miles  easily.  The  main  thing  is 
to  build  up  your  leg  muscles  and 
your  endurance. 

Getting  started  in  backpack- 
ing isn’t  exactly  cheap,  but  most  of 
the  equipment  lasts  for  years  and 
you  don’t  have  to  buy  everything  at 
once  just  to  get  started.  And  don’t 
forget  your  recreation  services  of- 
fice. No  need  to  buy  a lot  of  things 
you  can  rent  for  just  a few  dollars. 

One  item  you  will  have  to 
buy  is  a good  pair  of  hiking  boots. 
These  will  probably  run  around  $50 
and  up.  But  remember,  your  feet  are 
your  only  means  of  transportation 
in  this  sport.  If  you  develop  a bad 
blister,  or  sprain  your  ankle  in  the 
woods,  you’ve  got  a long  wait  for 
the  next  bus. 


The  important  part  of  selec- 
ting a pair  of  boots  is  to  remember 
they  should  be  comfortable.  The 
boots  should  be  at  least  6 inches 
high,  but  not  extend  up  your  calf. 
You  need  ankle  support,  but  high- 
topped  boots  can  cut  off  the  circula- 
tion to  the  lower  leg.  For  this  rea- 
son, don’t  use  combat  boots  for 
backpacking. 

When  trying  on  a pair  of 
boots,  wear  two  pairs  of  socks.  The 
inner  pair  should  be  either  cotton  or 
silk.  Cotton  socks  work  like  a wick, 
drawing  moisture  away  from  your 
feet.  This  is  necessary  for  comfort  in 
the  summer.  For  winter  hiking, 
wear  an  inner  pair  of  silk  socks. 
These  socks  help  retain  body  heat 
and  keep  your  feet  warm. 


Backpacking  is  more  than  a sport,  it’s 
more  of  a life-style.  It  allows  you  to  re- 
lieve the  tensions  of  everyday  life  and  ex- 
perience nature  at  your  own  pace. 


The  outer  pair  of  socks 
should  be  either  wool  or  a wool/ 
synthetic  blend.  Wool  helps  cushion 
the  feet  from  the  pounding  they’ll 
take  on  the  trail. 

The  ankle  and  tongue  of  the 
boot  should  be  padded  for  comfort. 
The  heel  should  be  snug  to  avoid 
blisters.  For  the  downhill  treks, 
there  should  be  sufficient  room  for 
the  toes  to  move  forward  without 
hitting  the  boot. 

Choose  a pair  of  boots  with 
the  fewest  seams  possible.  Each 
seam  is  a potential  weak  spot  which 
can  also  leak.  The  sole  of  the  boot 
should  be  lugged,  much  like  a snow 
tire,  for  traction. 

After  selecting  your  boots, 
break  them  in  before  your  trip. 
Wear  them  around  the  house,  on 
your  morning  walks,  anywhere  you 
can,  so  the  boot  can  form  to  your 
feet.  The  boots  should  be  sealed 
against  moisture  as  well.  Wax  and 
silicone  compounds  are  normally 
used  to  soften  boot  leather  and  to 
waterproof  it  against  moisture  from 
the  elements. 

Next  to  your  boots,  one  of 
the  most  important  items  you’ll 
need  is  a sleeping  bag.  These  bags 
come  in  many  sizes,  shapes  and  fill- 
ings. They  range  in  price  from  $75 
to  more  than  $200. 

The  best  bags  are  down- 
filled.  Down  is  the  soft,  fuzzy 
feathers  of  ducks  and  geese.  It  is 
nature’s  best  insulator.  The  feathers 
retain  body  heat  and  shed  water, 
while  still  allowing  the  bag  to  breath 
and  circulate  fresh  air. 

Next  to  down,  the  best  filler 
is  man-made  polyester.  This  mate- 
rial is  somewhat  heavier  than  down, 
doesn’t  insulate  as  well,  or  fluff  as 
much,  but  it’s  quite  a bit  cheaper. 
And  it’s  almost  as  good  as  down 
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Two  of  the  most  important  purchases 
you’ll  make  as  a backpacker  are  a pair  of 
boots  and  a tent.  Take  special  care  in 
selecting  these  items.  Your  well-being 
depends  on  it. 

under  most  conditions. 

Sleeping  bag  design  and  con- 
struction vary  as  much  as  the  filler 
used.  Some  bags  look  like  two  quilts 
sewn  together  on  three  sides  to  form 
a bag.  These  are  the  cheapest,  and 
the  least  efficient. 

The  most  efficient  type  of 
bag  is  the  mummy,  which  encases 
the  body.  This  makes  it  easier  to 
keep  you  warm,  since  only  your  face 
is  exposed  to  the  outside  air.  How- 
ever, if  you  toss  in  your  sleep,  the 
mummy  bag  may  be  too  confining. 

Bags  are  made  up  of  cells 
which  are  sewn  together.  This  keeps 
the  filler  from  collecting  at  one  end 
of  the  bag. 

The  best  type  of  construction 
is  the  overlapping  cell.  This  has  the 
fewest  seams  and  allows  the  least 
amount  of  outside  air  to  filter  into 


the  sleeping  bag. 

Box  construction  comes  next 
in  efficiency,  followed  by  tubular. 
Tubular  should  be  avoided  when- 
ever possible,  because  it  has  more 
seams  that  allow  air  through  to  the 
inside. 

In  some  areas  and  climates, 
bags  are  not  always  necessary. 
Check  with  local  outfitters  before 
you  buy  a bag.  Also,  many  stores 
and  your  post’s  recreational  services 
may  rent  bags. 

Along  with  the  bag,  you 
should  get  a pad  to  sleep  on.  Until 
recently,  most  backpackers  used  in- 
flatable mattresses.  These  are  small, 
but  are  heavy  for  their  size  and 
prone  to  leaking  at  the  most  inop- 
portune times.  Today  most  back- 
packers have  switched  to  foam 
pads,  usually  made  from  Ensolite. 

The  pad  should  be  at  least 
3/8ths  of  an  inch  thick  and  large 
enough  to  support  your  head,  trunk 
and  hips.  This  will  provide  you  with 
a comfortable,  insulated  platform 
for  your  sleeping  bag.  Although  the 
pad  is  bulkier  than  an  air  mattress, 
it’s  actually  lighter  to  carry.  Pads 
cost  about  $25. 

You’ll  also  need  some  type  of 
shelter.  A poncho  or  shelter-half 
could  do  in  an  emergency  or  on  a 
clear  summer  night.  But  when  the 
nights  are  cold  or  rainy,  or  insects 
are  swarming,  a tent  is  nice  to  have. 

Like  bags  and  boots,  tents 
come  in  all  sizes,  shapes  and  types 
of  construction.  Essentially  a tent 
should  be  large  enough  to  sleep  one 
person  with  gear  comfortably.  It 
should  be  light  and  easy  to  carry  and 
have  an  external  frame  for  support. 
Internal  frames  take  up  some  of 
your  precious  room. 

There  should  be  a screened 
entrance  and  rear  window  to  allow 
ventilation,  while  keeping  out  flies 
and  crawling  critters.  There  should 
also  be  an  outer  flap,  with  ties  to 
close  these  openings  in  case  of  rain. 

Only  the  bottom  of  the  tent 
should  be  waterproof,  and  this 
should  extend  up  the  walls  of  the 
tent  about  6 inches.  The  roof  of  the 
tent  should  only  be  water  repellent. 
If  it  were  waterproof,  you’d  have  a 
portable  sauna  on  hot,  rainy  nights. 

If  you  think  you’ll  encounter 


heavy  rains  on  some  of  your  hikes, 
get  a tent  with  a separate  rain  fly. 
This  is  a waterproof  second  roof 
that  is  placed  on  its  own  lines  over 
the  tent  for  additional  protection. 

Nylon  is  probably  your  best 
bet  in  tent  materials.  It  is  light  and 
rot  proof,  although  it  can  mildew 
under  certain  conditions.  Nylon  re- 
sists tearing  and  stretches,  but  it 
doesn’t  have  a memory.  Once  it’s 
stretched,  that’s  the  way  it’ll  stay. 
So  keep  the  tent  taut,  but  not  tight 
enough  to  stretch  the  fabric  out  of 
shape.  A good  tent  .starts  at  $75. 

Now  that  you’ve  got  your 
sleeping  bag  and  tent,  you’re  going 
to  need  a pack  to  carry  it  all  in. 
Packs  are  divided  into  two  basic 
types:  those  with  frames  and  those 
without. 

Packs  without  frames  are 
used  to  carry  small,  light  loads. 
They  are  called  fanny  packs  and  day 
bags. 

Fanny  packs  are  small  pouch- 
es carried  on  a belt  around  the 
waist.  They  can  handle  about  5 
pounds  of  gear,  such  as  a camera, 
first-aid  kit  and  such. 

A day  bag  can  be  used  to 
carry  up  to  20  pounds.  A light  sleep- 
ing bag  and  food  for  a day  or  two 
are  about  the  limits  for  this  bag.  A 
day  bag  is  usually  constructed  using 
a large  central  pocket,  with  two  or 
more  outside  pockets. 

Bags  designed  to  carry  more 
than  20  pounds  of  equipment  usual- 
ly have  a frame.  The  frame  helps 
suspend  the  pack  and  transfer  the 
weight  to  one  part  of  the  body, 
either  the  shoulders  or  the  hips  and 
the  legs. 

When  selecting  a pack,  de- 
cide what  type  of  backpacking 
you’re  likely  to  be  doing.  If  you’re 
going  to  limit  yourself  to  short,  one- 
day  affairs,  a fanny  pack  or  day  bag 
is  probably  your  best  bet.  But  if 
week-long  treks  are  your  bag,  then 
the  larger  frame  packs  fit  the  bill. 

Clothing  is  important  for  a 
backpacker.  It  must  be  comfortable 
to  wear  and  easy  to  move  in,  but  still 
be  rugged  enough  for  the  trail. 

Jeans,  work  pants  and  kha- 
kis are  worn  most  often.  Long  pants 
without  cuffs  are  best.  They  should 
clear  the  boot  tops,  extending  down 
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far  enough  to  keep  stray  branches 
and  twigs  from  catching.  But  some 
people  prefer  knickers  or  shorts 
with  knee-socks.  It  all  depends  on 
the  trails  you’ll  be  using  and  the 
iclimate  you’ll  be  in. 

Probably  the  most  important 
article  of  clothing  is  a parka  or  pon- 
cho. These  can  be  used  to  keep  out 
bitter  cold  winds  and  driving  rain, 
or  serve  as  a ground  cloth  for  your 
sleeping  bag  or  shelter-half  at  night. 
No  backpacker,  even  out  for  a day’s 
hike,  should  be  without  one. 

Carrying  all  this  gear  around 
is  bound  to  make  you  hungry.  But 
remember,  everything  you  need,  in- 
cluding food  and  water,  you’ll  have 
to  carry  with  you. 

Freeze-dried  and  dehydrated 
jfoods  are  excellent  for  the  trail. 
They’re  light  and  don’t  take  up 
much  space.  Plan  your  meals  ahead 
of  time.  That  way  you’ll  have 
enough  food  for  the  trip  without 
carrying  anything  extra.  Don’t  for- 
get trail  snacks.  High-energy  bars, 
raisins  and  dried  fruit  are  great. 

To  carry  all  of  the  water 
you’ll  need  is  probably  impossible. 
jYou’ll  need  about  a gallon  per  per- 
Ison  per  day.  A gallon  of  water 
weighs  about  8 pounds. 

You’ll  need  to  resupply  your- 
self with  water  along  the  way.  Plan 
ahead.  Check  out  a map  of  the  area. 
Look  for  the  potable  water  holes 
and  use  them  whenever  possible.  If 
jthere  are  none  or  you  can’t  get  to 
them,  you’ll  have  to  sterilize  your 


water  supply  as  you  go. 

This  can  be  accomplished  by 
boiling  water  for  at  least  10  minutes, 
15  minutes  if  you’re  at  higher  alti- 
tudes. Or  you  can  use  a chemical 
called  Halazone  to  purify  the  water. 
Never  drink  unpurified  water  while 
you’re  out  in  the  wilds.  You  can’t 
tell  what  you’ll  pick  up. 

The  easiest  way  to  cook  your 
food  is  with  a portable  stove.  It  may 
seem  romantic  to  use  an  open  fire, 
but  most  forest  areas  don’t  allow 
them.  And,  in  a strong  wind,  they 
can  really  put  meaning  into  “rough- 
ing it.” 

The  small  stoves  used  on  the 
trails  use  a variety  of  fuels.  White 
gas  is  one  of  the  best.  It’ll  burn  in 
almost  any  weather  and  is  easily  car- 
ried. Butane  and  propane  are  rela- 
tively expensive  and  heavy  to  carry 
in  their  pressurized  bottles. 

Try  to  get  a stove  small 
enough  to  fit  inside  your  cooking 
kit.  Make  sure  it’s  outfitted  with  a 
wind  shield  too. 

As  for  a cooking  kit,  you’ll 
probably  need  a small  pot,  frying 
pan,  cup,  utensils  and  plate.  Plan 
each  meal  and  make  sure  you  have  a 
pot  to  cook  it  in. 

You’ll  be  carrying  a lot  of 
other  small  things  on  your  hikes. 
The  best  way  to  keep  track  of  them 
is  to  make  a list  of  everything  before 
you  leave.  Go  over  the  list  carefully 
every  time  you  stop.  It’s  hard  to  go 
back  six  miles  to  pick  up  a canteen 
you’ve  left  beside  a rock. 


Those  other  little  necessities 
include  a good  first-aid  and  snake- 
bite kit,  small  multipurpose  pocket 
knife  and  a flashlight.  Never  leave 
without  a compass  and  map  of  the 
area,  even  if  you’ve  been  over  the 
area  a dozen  times.  You  only  have 
to  make  one  wrong  turn  to  get  lost. 
Safety  pins,  bug  repellent,  toilet 
paper  and  matches  are  nice  to  have 
and  hard  to  find  out  in  the  boonies. 

Above  all  though,  take  along 
a friend  or  two  to  share  your  adven- 
ture. The  buddy  system  applies  to 
backpacking  as  well  as  swimming 
and  other  sports.  Venturing  out 
alone  could  be  dangerous. 

Backpacking  can  be  a great 
way  to  relieve  your  tension  and  en- 
joy the  great  outdoors.  With  just  a 
little  prior  planning  and  condition- 
ing, you  can  have  a great  time.  So 
pack  up  and  leave  your  troubles  be- 
hind, if  only  for  a while.  □ 


Wear  clothes  that  are  comfortable,  yet  warm  and  protective.  Be 
sure  that  you’ve  made  a list  of  all  the  little  items  you’ll  be  pack- 
ing in.  Be  sure  you’ve  included  trail  snacks  in  your  rations. 
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“WHAT  if  there’s  a war?  How  will 
our  families  get  out?”  These  are 
questions  every  family  stationed 
overseas  must  consider.  And,  they 
must  be  prepared  for  such  a possi- 
bility. 

Each  military  community 
overseas  has  a plan  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  its  noncombatants  in  the 
event  of  an  emergency.  Called 
NEOs  (noncombatant  evacuation 
orders),  the  plans  include  provisions 
for  shipping  household  goods  and 
privately  owned  vehicles  (POVs), 
and  getting  family  members  to 
safety. 

To  make  sure  they  know 
what  they’ll  have  to  do  if  a NEO 
plan  ever  goes  into  effect,  families 
are  required  to  attend  NEO  brief- 
ings when  they  arrive  overseas.  Dur- 
ing the  briefings  they’re  told  what 
documents  they  must  have,  what 
they  should  bring  with  them  in  the 
way  of  clothing  and  food  supplies, 
and  how  their  possessions  will  be 
handled. 

Many  communities  also  con- 
duct periodic  exercises.  Camp  Dar- 
by, Italy,  held  a major  exercise  last 
summer. 

For  some  of  the  families  liv- 
ing in  the  area,  it  was  a run  through 
of  a familiar  routine.  For  others,  it 
was  a learning  process. 

“We  have  a NEO  exercise 
every  quarter,  during  which  we  have 
one  or  two  housing  areas  come  in,” 
said  SFC  Michael  Bolduc,  noncom- 
missioned officer  in  charge  of  the 
NEO  processing  station.  “We  have 
a 100  percent  NEO  once  a year.” 

The  gym  at  Camp  Darby  is 
used  as  the  processing  center.  There, 
the  families  go  through  several  sta- 


tions as  part  of  the  exercise. 

“At  one  station,  we  check 
their  passports  and  ID  cards,” 
Bolduc  said.  “During  an  actual  op- 
eration, we’d  have  photographic 
equipment  here  so  that  if  someone 
had  lost  an  ID  card  we  could  issue  a 
new  one.” 

Transportation  officials 
check  for  such  things  as  inventories 
of  household  goods  and  explain 
about  POV  shipment  and  turn-in. 
“We’re  not  sure  if  we  could  ship 
POVs,”  Bolduc  said.  “It  would  de- 
pend on  the  circumstances.  We 
might  have  to  use  them  for  evacua- 
tion purposes.” 

In  an  emergency,  the  families 
would  pick  up  their  medical  records 
at  the  processing  center. 

“For  an  exercise,  we  have  3- 
by  5-inch  cards  typed  up  instead  of 
carrying  all  the  records  and  possibly 
losing  some,”  Bolduc  said. 

At  another  station,  finance 
officials  would  be  able  to  pay  the 
families  an  emergency  allotment  if 
it’s  been  authorized  by  the  soldier 
and  “provided  we  have  the  money 
available,”  Bolduc  said. 

For  Barbara  Turner,  the  pro- 
cessing center  is  a beneficial  service. 

“At  our  last  overseas  assign- 
ment, I never  heard  anything  like 
this,”  she  said.  “I  had  no  idea  what 
we  were  supposed  to  do.” 

Upon  arriving  in  Camp  Dar- 
by, however,  Turner  said  she  was 
only  in  the  country  about  a day 
when  her  husband  told  her  there  was 
going  to  be  a NEO  exercise. 

“Now,  I know  we  have 
everything  together,”  she  said.  “We 
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have  our  food  supply  and  all  our 
paperwork  together.  I feel  like  I’m 
ready.” 

Lillian  Holzapfel  has  been 
through  two  NEO  exercises  at  Camp 
Darby.  She’s  prepared. 

“I’ve  got  enough  clothes  to  ■ 
last  about  a week  and  enough  food  m 
for  three  days,”  she  said. 

NEO  exercises  serve  two  pur-  L 
poses.  For  families  newly  arrived 
overseas,  they  tell  them  what  they  Lj 
need  to  get  ready.  They  also  serve  as  II 
a reminder  to  families  who’ve  been 
overseas  to  keep  their  paperwork  up 
to  date. 

One  family  member  voiced  a 
common  opinion:  “If  I know  what  j 
to  expect,  I’ll  be  able  to  handle  I 
it.”  □ 
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Left,  this  station  in 
the  processing 
center  is  one  of 
many  in  the  exer- 
cise. For  a real  non- 
combatant  evacua- 
tion order  (NEO), 
family  members 
would  bring  ID 
cards,  passports, 
household-goods 
inventories  and 
other  documents. 
Far  left,  a family 
boards  an  aircraft 
for  the  mock  order. 
Above,  the  last  step 
would  be  actual 
evacuation.  The 
messages  for  each 
NEO  exercise  are 
always  the  same: 
Get  ready.  Stay  pre- 
pared. 
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“IF  you’re  stopped  for  doing  61  in  a 55  mph 
zone  by  a policeman  using  a radar  gun,  you 
would  probably  argue  less  than  if  a police- 
man just  stopped  you  and  said  he  thought 
you  were  speeding,”  said  Maj.  William  Bock 
of  the  Adjutant  General’s  Office.  “Now 
we’ve  got  the  radar  gun.” 

The  Army’s  new  radar  gun  is  called 
DEERS  and  it’s  mandatory  for  everybody  in 
the  military  community.  DEERS  is  the  De- 
fense Enrollment  Eligibility  Reporting  Sys- 
tem. It’s  a new  way  of  confirming  who’s  en- 
titled to  military  medical  benefits. 

DEERS  affects  active  duty  and  re- 
tired personnel,  their  family  members  and 
eligible  dependents  of  deceased  service  mem- 
bers. Inactive  duty,  reserve  component  sol- 
diers and  their  family  members  are  affected 
by  DEERS  when  servicemembers  reach  age 
60  and  are  entitled  to  retirement  pay  and 
benefits. 

Active-duty  military  personnel  and 


retirees  receiving  retirement  benefits  are 
automatically  enrolled  in  DEERS  based  on 
their  personnel  records.  Active-duty  spon- 
sors must  enroll  their  dependents  in  person. 
Retirees  or  their  survivors  are  mailed  enroll- 
ment forms  and  instructions  for  enrolling 
their  dependents. 

Dependent  enrollment  is  done  by  fill- 
ing out  DD  Form  1172  (Application  for  a 
Uniformed  Services  Identification  and  Privi- 
lege Card)  and  supplying  legal  documents  to 
prove  dependent  status.  Enrollment  is  ad- 
ministered through  the  installation’s  person- 
nel office  and  temporary  local  DEERS  pro- 
ject office. 

“Each  post  has  basically  the  same 
sort  of  enrollment  process,”  Bock  said. 
“Each  servicemember  will  be  told  to  report 
to  the  personnel  office  with  documents  for 
enrolling  his  or  her  dependents.” 

If  you  have  the  right  documents,  it 
should  take  about  15  minutes  to  complete 
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Your  medical  benefits  are  worth  a lot  of  money. 
But  the  benefits  are  in  danger  because  of 
the  number  of  unauthorized  people  try- 
ing to  horn  in  on  them.  The  military  is 
fighting  back  with  a new  program  that 
will  improve  management  of  these 
benefits  for  legal  users  and  eliminate 
the  illegal  ones.  The  program  is  un- 
derway and  response  has  been  fa- 
vorable. In  fact,  most  people 
don’t  even  notice  a 
change. 
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the  form,  according  to  Bock.  Documents  are 
returned  to  the  sponsor  at  the  enrollment 
session. 

Sponsors  are  also  responsible  for  in- 
forming their  personnel  office  when  there  is 
a change  in  dependent  status.  The  personnel 
office  will  notify  DEERS. 

When  people  are  enrolled  in  DEERS, 
their  names  go  into  a computer.  Once  en- 
rolled, checking  a person’s  eligibility  for 
medical  care  should  take  no  longer  than  a 
credit  card  check  would  take.  Eligibility  can 
be  checked  at  military  or  Public  Health  Ser- 
vice facilities. 

Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  has  been  under 
DEERS  for  two  years  and  some  people  there 
don’t  even  notice  it. 

“I’ve  had  no  problems,’’  said  Availie 
Francisco,  a retiree’s  wife.  “I  get  my  records 
and  treatment  just  as  fast  as  I ever  did.’’ 

Col.  Richard  F.  Dean,  the  post  vet- 
erinarian, also  had  no  complaints  about  the 


When  you  enroll,  there  are  certain  legal  documents  generally  required  to  ver- 
ify dependent  status.  Check  with  your  local  personnel  office  for  specific  de- 
tails when  DEERS  gets  to  your  area. 

The  documents  you’ll  need,  if  applicable,  are: 

• Retirement  Orders  (or  DD  Form  214) 

• Marriage  Certificate 

• Birth  Certif icate(s) 

• Death  Certificate 

• Certified  copy  of  court  order  for  adoption 

• Final  divorce  order/decree 

• Copy  of  court  order  establishing  paternity  (illegitimate  children) 

• Number  and  expiration  date  on  each  dependent's  ID  Card 

• Certificate  of  enrollment  from  school  registrar  for  dependent  children  over  21 

• DD  Form  1300,  Report  of  Casualty  (required  for  widow  and  surviving  children) 

• Certificate  of  Ineligibility  for  Social  Security  from  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion (dependents  over  65  who  are  ineligible  for  Social  Security) 

• Statement  from  licensed  physician  or  medical  officer  indicating  physical  handicap 

or  period  of  incapacity  (dependent  children  over  21  who  are  incapacitated) 

system:  “I  get  waited  on  without  any  prob- 
lems. I haven’t  noticed  any  delay.” 

“You  have  to  be  trained  on  the  termi- 
nal but  it’s  pretty  easy,”  said  Lennie  Bow- 
ser, a medical  records  technician.  “All  you 
have  to  do  is  type  in  a Social  Security 
number.  It  goes  into  the  computer  and  then 
the  names  that  are  authorized  medical  care 
show  up  on  the  screen.  It  takes  about  15  to 
20  seconds.” 

To  make  enrollment  easier,  DEERS  is 
being  implemented  in  12  phases  throughout 
the  continental  United  States. 

“Each  area  of  the  United  States  has 
an  intensified  enrollment  period,”  Bock 
said.  “It’s  usually  a three-month  period. 

That’s  plenty  of  time  for  the  individual  to 
get  the  documentation  down  to  the  person- 
nel center.” 

The  only  areas  remaining  to  be 
phased  in  are  parts  of  the  Midwest,  North- 
west and  East.  All  12  phases  should  be  com- 
pleted by  September,  Bock  said.  Defense 
Department-wide  enrollment  should  be  com- 
pleted by  October  1983.  From  9 million  to  12 
million  people  are  affected. 

The  program  will  also  confirm  who 
qualifies  for  care  under  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  Uniformed  Ser- 
vices (CHAMPUS).  Current  plans  call  for 
CHAMPUS  to  be  part  of  the  program  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  1983. 

Why  does  the  Army  need  to  check  on 
who  gets  medical  care?  What  is  the  program 
really  for? 

To  begin  with,  medical  care  costs  a 
lot.  About  $5  billion  is  received  from  Con- 
gress each  year  for  military  health  care. 

Last  year,  about  $60  million  was  lost 
through  fraud  in  military  health  care,  ac- 
cording to  Defense  Audit  Agency  studies 
and  General  Accounting  Office  reports. 

Military  hospitals  lost  $20  million; 

CHAMPUS  lost  $40  million. 

In  1974,  Congress  directed  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  (DOD)  to  set  up  a pro- 
gram for  improving  the  control  and  distribu- 
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OFFICES  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS 

In  many  cases,  a sponsor  may  be  unable  to  locate  documents  needed  to  enroll  his/her  depen- 
dents in  DEERS.  The  following  list  of  Offices  of  Vital  Statistics  may  be  used  to  obtain  copies  of  many, 
if  not  all,  of  the  required  documents.  This  would  include  copies  of  birth  certificates,  marriage  certifi- 
cates and  death  certificates. 

WRITE  TO:  BUREAU  OF  VITAL  STATISTICS,  STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH 


State 

Address 

Zip 

Cod* 

First 

Copy 

Alabama 

Montgomery 

36104 

$3.00 

Alaska 

Department  of  Health  and  Welfare,  Pouch  H.  Juneau 

99801 

3.00 

American  Samoa 

Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  Pago  Pago 

96799 

1.00 

Arizona 

P.O.  Box  3887,  Phoenix 

85030 

3.00 

Arkansas 

4815  West  Markham  St.,  Little  Rock 

72201 

2.00 

California 

410  N St.,  Sacramento 

95814 

3.00 

Canal  Zone 

Panama  Canal  Commission,  APO  Miami 

34011 

2.00 

Colorado 

4210  East  11th  Ave.,  Denver 

80220 

2.00 

Connecticut 

79  Elm  St.,  Hartford 

06115 

2.00 

Delaware 

Jesse  S.  Cooper  Memorial  Building,  Dover 

19901 

2.50 

D.C.,  Washington 

615  Pennsylvania  Ave.  N.W. 

20004 

3.00 

Florida 

P.O.  Box  210,  Jacksonville 

32201 

2.00 

Georgia 

47  Trinity  Ave.  S.W.,  Atlanta 

30334 

3.00 

Guam 

Department  of  Public  Health  and  Social  Service, 
P.O.  Box  2816,  Agana 

96910 

1.00 

Hawaii 

P.O.  Box  3378,  Honolulu 

96801 

2.00 

Idaho 

Statehouse,  Boise 

83720 

2.00 

Illinois 

535  W.  Jefferson  St.,  Springfield 

62761 

3.00 

Indiana 

1330  West  Michigan  St.,  Indianapolis 

46206 

3.00 

Iowa 

Des  Moines 

50319 

2.00 

Kansas 

6200  S.  Topeka  Ave.,  Topeka 

66620 

3.00 

Kentucky 

275  East  Main  St.,  Frankfort 

40601 

4.00 

Louisiana 

P.O.  Box  60630,  New  Orleans 

70160 

2.00 

Maine 

State  House,  Augusta 

04333 

2.00 

Maryland 

P.O.  Box  13146,  Baltimore 

21203 

2.00 

Massachusetts 

Rm.  103  Ashburton  Place,  Boston 

02108 

2.00 

Michigan 

3500  North  Logan  St.,  Lansing 

48914 

3.00 

Minnesota 

717  Delaware  St.  S.E.,  Minneapolis 

55440 

3.00 

Mississippi 

P.O.  Box  1700,  Jackson 

39205 

6.00 

Missouri 

Jefferson  City 

65101 

1.00 

Montana 

Helena 

59601 

2.00 

Nebraska 

Lincoln  Building,  Lincoln 

68508 

3.00 

Nevada 

Capitol  Complex,  Carson  City 

89710 

3.00 

New  Hampshire 

61  South  Spring  St.,  Concord 

03301 

3.00 

New  Jersey 

Box  1540,  Trenton 

08625 

2.00 

New  Mexico 

P.O.  Box  968,  Santa  Fe 

87503 

2.00 

N.Y.  State 

Empire  State  Plaza,  Albany 

12237 

2.00 

N.Y.  City 

125  Worth  St.,  New  York 

10013 

3.00 

North  Carolina 

P.O.  Box  2091,  Raleigh 

27602 

3.00 

North  Dakota 

Bismarck 

58505 

2.00 

Ohio 

G-20  Ohio  Department,  65  S.  Front  St.,  Columbia 

43215 

2.00 

Oklahoma 

P.O.  Box  53551,  Oklahoma  City 

73105 

3.00 

Oregon 

P.O.  Box  231,  Portland 

97207 

5.00 

Pennsylvania 

101  South  Mercer  St.,  P.O.  Box  1528,  New  Castle 

16103 

4.00 

Puerto  Rico 

Department  of  Health,  San  Juan 

00908 

.50 

Rhode  Island 

Room  101  Health  Building,  Davis  St.,  Providence 

02908 

2.00 

South  Carolina 

2600  Bull  St.,  Columbia 

29201 

3.00 

South  Dakota 

Pierre 

57501 

2.00 

Tennessee 

Cordell  Hull  Building,  Nashville 

37219 

2.00 

Texas 

410  East  5th  St.,  Austin 

78701 

3.00 

Utah 

554  S.  Third  East,  Salt  Lake  City 

84113 

3.50 

Vermont 

State  House,  Montpelier 

05602 

3.00 

Virginia 

James  Madison  Building,  Box  1000,  Richmond 

23208 

3.00 

Virgin  Islands 
St.  Thomas 

Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  St.  Thomas 

00802 

2.00 

St.  Croix 

Registrar  of  Vital  Statistics,  St.  Croix 

2.00 

Washington 

P.O.  Box  709,  Olympia 

98504 

3.00 

West  Virginia 

State  Office  Building,  No.  3,  Charleston 

25305 

2.00 

Wisconsin 

P.O.  Box  309,  Madison 

53701 

4.00 

Wyoming 

State  Office  Building  West,  Cheyenne 

82002 

2.00 

Trust  Territory  of 

Director,  Medical  Services,  Saipan,  Mariana  Islands 

96950 

the  Pacific 
Islands 

For  children  born 

25  cents,  plus  10  cents  per  100  words;  make  check 
payable  to  Clerk  of  Court;  air  mail  postage  suggested 
overseas  to  U.S.  citizens,  Write  to; 

Authentication  Office 

21st  Street  & Virginia  Avenue  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 

20025 

3.00 

Overseas  births  — 

Passport  Services  State  Department,  Washington,  D.C. 

20524 

4.00 

Ask  for  Form  FS  240  (Long  Form)  FS  545  (Short  Form);  make 
check  payable  to  Department  of  State 

tion  of  military  health  care  services.  That 
meant  cutting  down  on  the  use  of  military 
health  care  benefits  by  unauthorized  people. 
To  meet  these  Congressional  demands,  DOD 
established  the  DEERS  program  in  fiscal 
1979. 

“Every  year  we  lose  millions  of 
dollars  through  medical  fraud,”  said  Maj. 
Hector  New,  chief  of  patient  administration 
at  McDonald  Army  Hospital,  Fort  Eustis. 
“If  we  can  save  even  a small  percentage  of 
that,  it  would  really  help.” 

Abuse  of  medical  benefits  occurs 
most  often  when  people  who  were  once  eligi- 
ble for  medical  care  fail  to-  return  their  ID 
cards  to  military  officials  when  their  eligibil- 
ity ends.  They  continue  to  get  medical  care 
and  other  benefits  they  aren’t  entitled  to. 
Fraud  also  occurs  when  someone  uses  an  ID 
card  that  has  been  altered  or  illegally  ob- 
tained. 

“Without  the  system,  there  is  no  way 
of  excluding  people  who  have  fraudulent  or 
expired  ID  cards,  or  of  detecting  all  the  other 
possible  ways  of  abuse,”  Bock  said. 

“I  think  those  people  are  going  to  be 
less  likely  to  demand  treatment  if  they  know' 
they’re  on  thin  ice.  Presenting  documents  to 
prove  a person  is  entitled  to  benefits  elimi- 
nates the  possibility  of  some  overworked  or 
underexperienced  technician  issuing  ID 
cards  that  shouldn’t  be  issued,”  he  said. 
“Now  it’s  more  difficult  to  issue  that  card. 
You  have  to  have  the  right  documentation. 
It  gets  more  and  more  difficult  and  that 
makes  the  system  honest. 

“The  goal  here  is  to  keep  ineligible 
people  out  of  the  system,”  Bock  said.  “It’s 
necessary  for  all  of  us  who  are  interested  in 
our  dependents  getting  medical  care  to  take 
the  time  to  enroll  them. 

“It’s  important  for  everyone  to  real- 
ize that  dependents  are  not  going  to  be  de- 
nied medical  treatment  just  because  they’re 
not  in  the  DEERS  data  base  yet.  However, 
those  who  are  found  to  be  ineligible  for  med- 
ical care  after  they’ve  been  treated  may  be 
billed  later,”  he  said. 

DEERS  will  also  help  determine  how 
many  people  in  a community  qualify  for  mil- 
itary health  care.  That  way,  planners  can 
more  efficiently  present  Congress  with  the 
military’s  need  for  medical  personnel,  facili- 
ties, supplies  and  equipment. 

The  DEERS  slogan  is,  “Secure  the 
benefits  you’ve  earned.” 

“The  program  isn’t  taking  anything 
from  anyone.  It’s  making  sure  that  the  bene- 
fits we  do  have  remain  our  benefits,”  Bock 
said.  □ 
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Decon  Practiced 


FORT  RICHARDSON,  Alaska  — A platoon  rests  as  mem- 
bers sit  in  defensive  positions  at  woods’  edge.  They  have 
survived  a chemical  attack  and  repelled  enemy  forces. 
But  the  soldiers  face  a bigger  threat  now.  Their  clothes 
and  equipment  have  been  contaminated  with  deadly 
chemical  agents.  A message  comes  over  the  field  radio: 
Return  to  the  rear  area  for  complete  decontamination. 

Soldiers  from  the  172d  Infantry  Brigade  recently 
found  themselves  in  this  scenario.  During  the  simulated 
chemical  attack,  a decon  team  assigned  to  the  Combat 
Support  Company,  4th  Battalion,  23rd  Infantry,  went  into 
I action.  They  participated  in  a company-level  test  of  de- 
contamination procedures. 

Capt.  Kenneth  Knutsen,  company  commander, 
said  the  practice  involved  a team  of  30  soldiers  who  de- 
contaminated fellow  soldiers  and  eight  snow  machines  of 
all  traces  of  chemical  agents. 

Although  it  was  their  first  company-level  decon 
test,  Knutsen  said  it  wouldn’t  be  the  last.  He  said  his 
team  will  get  a regular  workout  on  at  least  an  annual,  if 
not  a semiannual,  basis. 


Scouts  Meet  In  Germany 

INELLINGEN  BARRACKS,  Germany  — Nellingen  Bar- 
racks hosted  the  first  Scout-a-rama  in  southern  Germany. 
iMore  than  2,000  scouts,  their  families  and  visitors  attend- 
ed the  crafts  show. 

Scouts  from  southern  Germany  and  northern  Swit- 
zerland set  up  exhibits  ranging  from  dentistry  and  pho- 
tography to  space  flight  and  first  aid.  In  one  exhibit,  Hei- 
delberg scouts  made  lead  from  rocks  they  gathered  in 
Switzerland  during  a geology  class.  Also,  four  Explorer 
scouts  dressed  as  American  Indians  and  performed  na- 
tive American  dances. 


Conservation  Awards 

WASHINGTON,  D.C.  — The  Individual  Conservation 
Award  of  the  Defense  Natural  Resource  Conservation 
Program  has  gone  to  Gene  Stout,  fish  and  wildlife  admin- 
istrator at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  The  award  is  given  to  individuals 
who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  defense 
conservation  program.  One  program  Stout  initiated  was  a 
conservation  education  center  that  is  visited  by  more 
than  100,000  people  a year. 

Tobyhanna  Army  Depot,  Pa.,  received  the  top  in- 
stallation award.  This  award  goes  to  the  military  installa- 
tion which  has  shown  the  most  progress  in  conserving 
natural  resources  during  a three-year  judging  period. 

The  installation  runner-up  award  went  to  the 
Marine  Corps  Logistics  Base,  Albany,  Ga.,  and  an  honor- 
able mention  award  was  given  to  Myrtle  Beach  Air  Force 
Base,  S.C. 

The  defense  conservation  program  includes  more 
than  19  million  acres  of  the  24.3  million  acres  of  land  con- 
trolled by  the  Department  of  Defense.  Besides  promoting 
conservation,  the  program  encourages  recreational  use 
of  military  property  without  interfering  with  the  installa- 
tion’s mission. 


Crime  Rate  Down 

FORT  POLK,  La.  — This  Army  post  is  helping  to  take  a 
bite  out  of  crime.  By  putting  into  effect  programs  such  as 
neighborhood  watches,  marking  personal  property,  and 
rape  prevention  campaigns,  the  post’s  crime  rate  has 
dropped  significantly.  Within  the  past  18  months,  crimes 
against  property  went  down  42  percent  and  crimes  of  vio- 
lence dropped  35  percent. 

Recently,  the  National  Crime  Prevention  Coalition 
recognized  the  post’s  crime  prevention  efforts  by  award- 
ing the  provost  marshal’s  office  an  award  of  merit.  The 
award  was  presented  at  the  organization’s  quarterly 
meeting,  sponsored  by  the  U.S.  Army,  at  Army  National 
Guard  Headquarters  in  Washington,  D.C.  Col.  Milton 
Brown,  the  fort’s  assistant  provost  marshal,  accepted  the 
award. 

The  Army  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  coali- 
tion since  1979.  Fort  Polk  has  led  the  way  with  its  award- 
winning programs,  and  its  initiatives  have  been  adopted 
by  many  civilian  crime  prevention  groups.  Also,  the  pro- 
vost marshal’s  office  has  advised  other  law  enforcement 
officials  on  preventive  programs.  Crime  prevention  semi- 
nars are  held  to  educate  the  military  and  civilian  commu- 
nities. 

The  office  is  most  proud  of  its  efforts  off  post, 
police  officials  said.  What  started  as  an  effort  to  help 
small,  soldier-populated  areas  is  now  recognized 
statewide.  The  crime  prevention  section  received  the 
Outstanding  Crime  Prevention  Agency  Award  from  the 
Louisiana  Crime  Resistance  Association  in  New  Orleans. 
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“I  made  $25  a month  when  I first 
joined  the  Army  in  1940.  That 
seems  like  such  a small  amount  to- 
day, but  my  family  and  I never  went 
hungry,”  said  Walter  Bull,  the 
Army’s  first  Expert  Infantryman 
Badge  recipient. 

Bull,  a resident  of  Fayette- 
ville, N.C.,  will  turn  65  on  June  15, 
but  his  memories  of  the  “old  Army” 
have  not  faded.  He’s  changed  from 
the  man  he  was  in  World  War  II 
fighting  from  foxholes,  and  in 
Korea  shooting  on  the  beach,  and  in 
Vietnam  patrolling  the  jungles.  His 
gray  hair  is  thinning  and  he’s  a bit 
stockier.  Combat  in  three  wars  has 
mellowed  him,  but  he  still  has  that 
steady  gaze  and  still  looks  infantry- 
rugged. 

When  the  Army  introduced 
the  first  Expert  Infantryman  Badge 
(EIB)  in  1944,  a hundred  NCOs 
from  the  100th  Infantry  Division  of 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  were  selected  to 
go  through  three  days  of  concen- 
trated testing. 

Those  100  men  were  marched 
25  miles  in  full  combat  gear,  and 
they  were  tested  in  scouting,  patrol- 
ling, setting  up  sanitation  facilities, 
reading  maps  and  first  aid.  They 
were  required  to  run  30  yards 
through  a wooded  area  in  combat 
boots,  steel  helmets  and  combat 
packs  within  52  seconds.  For  their 
final  challenge,  they  ran  a bayonet- 
assault  course,  and  performed  timed 
exercises  that  made  their  daily 
physical  training  look  like  child’s 


PFC  LORI  GOODROW  is  assigned  to  the  Public  Affairs 
Office,  XVIII  Airborne  Corps,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  Photos 
courtesy  Walter  Bull. 


W1LTEB  BULL 

PFC  Lori  Goodrow 


His  service  in  uniform  spanned  32  years  and 
three  major  conflicts.  Although  he  retired  10 
years  ago,  the  memories  of  his  proudest  mo- 
ment are  as  clear  as  ever.  Walter  Bull  tells  of 
that  day  and  others  in  his  unusual  career. 


play.  Soldiers  were  required  to 
achieve  a “go”  on  all  tests. 

After  the  testing  was  com- 
pleted, the  top  10  NCOs  emerged 
from  the  crowd.  Bull  was  among 
them,  and  led  the  pack  after  going 
through  a series  of  interviews.  The 
Army  had  found  its  best  man  and 
awarded  him  the  EIB  on  March  29, 
1944. 

“I  was  very  aware  of  the 
honor  of  receiving  the  first  EIB 
presented  by  the  Army.  The  cere- 
mony was  held  on  an  overcast 
and  rainy  day.  The  planeload 
of  press  that  had  flown  down 
from  Washington,  D.C., 
had  to  turn  back  because 
the  weather  was  so  bad,” 

Bull  said.  “Lt.  Gen.  Lesley  J. 
McNair,  the  commander  of  the 
Army  ground  forces,  had  arrived 
with  his  staff  earlier,  and  I was 
honored  that  he  was  to  conduct  the 
ceremony.  The  100th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion formed  up  behind  me  at  the 
ceremony  — 2,700  men  strong  — 
and  I was  never  prouder. 

“Even  though  the  press  that 
turned  out  was  local,  the  story  was 
carried  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines all  over  the  country.  I can 
remember  an  Indian  boy  who  had 
seen  the  story  and  noticed  my  last 
name.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I was 
any  relation  to  Sitting  Bull,”  he  said 
with  a laugh. 

The  EIB  was  but  one  high- 
light in  this  soldier’s  long  Army 
career. 

When  Tech.  Sgt.  Walter  Bull, 
then  25,  was  on  a short  leave  in  1942 
from  the  Army  War  Show,  where  he 
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from  a first  lieutenant  to  a private. 

“My  breaks  in  the  service, 
totaling  four  months,  were  just  to 
take  a vacation.  I didn’t  go  to  work; 

I didn’t  even  look  for  work.  Of 
course,  I didn’t  help  myself  any,’’ 
Bull  said. 

But  each  time  Bull  had  got- 
ten out,  he  hadn’t  intended  to 
return. 

“I  didn’t  feel  very  good  com- 
ing back  as  a private,  but  they  gave 
me  such  a big  job  as  operations 
sergeant,  that  I felt  better.  Then 
they  promoted  me  to  private  first 
class,  corporal,  and  sergeant  within 

I I months.  I ran  all  the  training  pro- 
grams, did  recruiting,  mail-clerk 
work,  and  supply-clerk  work  for 
Headquarters,  U.S.  Army  Garrison 
at  Fort  Bragg,”  Bull  said. 

“Whenever  I came  up  for 
assignment,  I would  go  to  head- 
quarters wherever  I was  and  ask  for 
Fort  Bragg.  I like  Fort  Bragg,  and 
my  wife,  Ruby,  was  born  and  raised 
near  Fayetteville,  so  this  is  home  to 
her,”  he  added. 

He  worked  his  way  up  the 
ranks  again. 

When  the  Army  called  Bull 
to  his  third  war,  he  answered  as  a 
sergeant  first  class.  At  51  years  of 
age,  Bull  served  a tour  in  Vietnam 
with  the  25th  Infantry  Division  be- 
fore returning  to  Fort  Bragg  in  1969 
as  a master  sergeant. 

By  the  time  he  retired  in 
April  1972,  Bull  had  added  to  his 
chest  the  Bronze  Star  with  valor  de- 
vice, a two-star  Combat  Infan- 
tryman Badge,  and  numerous  rib- 
bons honoring  his  meritorious  ser- 
vice over  the  years.  He’d  served 
more  than  30  years  and  was  entitled 
to  retire  at  the  highest  rank  he’d 
achieved  — first  lieutenant. 

Bull  has  a place  for  all  his 
mementos  — an  album  which  he 
handles  tenderly  as  he  looks  at  the 
faded  photos  and  touches  the  worn 
medals.  It’s  a book  that  holds  many 
important  memories.  However,  when 
asked,  Bull  will  say  that  the  special 
place  he  has  for  the  EIB  is  really  in 
his  heart.  □ 


ran  a rifle-drill  platoon,  he  wit- 
nessed a train  wreck  outside 
Washington,  D.C.  He  ran  from  his 
coach  seat,  which  had  been  unaf- 
fected by  the  crash,  to  the  pullman 
cars  ahead  of  him  where  the  acci- 
dent victims  were.  Twenty  people 
were  killed  in  the  accident,  but  Bull 
and  two  men  from  other  services 
managed  to  pull  out  many  of  the  in- 
jured. He  was  awarded  the  Soldier’s 
Medal  for  his  act  of  heroism. 

Bull  served  in  France  with 
the  100th  Division  during  World 
War  II  and  received  a battlefield 
commission  to  second  lieutenant 
when  his  platoon  leader  was  wound- 
ed. One  battle  near  Versailles, 
France,  claimed  two  of  Bull’s  men, 
but  earned  his  battalion  a Presiden- 
tial Unit  Citation.  He  lost  nine  men 
in  the  European  campaign. 

Bull  got  out  of  the  Army,  but 
returned  after  three  months  as  a 
staff  sergeant.  He  was  assigned  to 
Japan  in  1950,  and  then  suddenly 
moved  to  Korea  in  1951  with  the  1st 
Cavalry  Division,  which  launched 

I the  first  amphibious  assault  on 
Korea. 

“In  Korea,  so  many  of  the 
men  were  killed  and  wounded.  One 
of  our  battalions  was  down  to 


125  men  in  the  first  40  days,”  he 
said.  “I  felt  fortunate  to  be  a first 
lieutenant  assigned  as  the  liaison  of- 
ficer between  regiment  and  division. 
If  I had  been  assigned  as  a platoon 
leader,  well,  I might  have  survived. 
Some  did,  but  most  of  them  didn’t.” 
The  second  time  Bull  left  the 
service,  it  was  only  for  40  days. 
However,  they  were  costly  days,  for 
they  caused  him  to  go  down  in  rank 


Far  left,  Tech.  Sgt.  Walter  Bull  displays 
his  newly  acquired  Expert  Infantryman 
Badge  in  1944.  Top,  Bull  (front  left)  and 
his  rifle  drill  platoon  march  for  public 
support  during  a New  York  war  bond 
drive.  Above,  2nd  Lt.  Bull  sports  bars 
given  in  a battlefield  commission. 
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THEY 

CALL 

IT 

FOOT 

BALL 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 

IN  Germany  they  call  it  “fussball.”  It  goes  by  “fut- 
bol”  in  Spain.  When  the  Dutch  play  it,  the  game  is 
called  “voetbal.”  No  matter  which  way  you  slice  it, 
the  rest  of  the  world  calls  it  football.  But  we  call  it 
soccer. 

Soccer  has  a universal  appeal.  It  uses  a round 
ball.  This  makes  for  a more  open  game,  since  the  ball 
is  easier  to  control  than  its  oval  rival. 

Unlike  many  other  American  team  sports,  such 
as  baseball  and  our  version  of  football,  soccer  re- 
quires little  equipment.  To  mix  up  a game  of  soccer, 
start  with  a playing  field  roughly  the  size  of  a stan- 
dard football  field.  Place  a goal  net  on  each  end.  Add 
two  teams  of  1 1 players  each.  Toss  in  a ball,  and 
there  you  have  it,  soccer. 

Soccer  is  riding  a wave  of  popularity.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Americans  play  the  game. 
Around  the  country  each  weekend,  soccer  takes  over 
empty  lots  and  playing  fields. 

This  growing  popularity  is  most  evident  among 
school-age  children.  In  the  Dependent  Youth  Activi- 
ties (DYA)  program  alone,  more  than  100,000 
children  play  soccer. 
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Soccer  is  fast-paced  action,  but 
there  is  little  chance  for  personal 
injury.  With  so  little  body  con- 
tact, helmets  and  most  padding 
are  unnecessary.  It’s  a sport 
boys  and  girls  can  play  together 
as  equals  on  the  soccer  field. 
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Anybody  can  play.  There  is  no  need  to  be  a 
giant  or  the  fastest  thing  on  two  legs.  And  it’s  a sport  A 
for  boys  and  girls  alike. 

Unlike  other  sports,  there  are  few  stars.  There  W 
are  no  quarterbacks  or  pitchers.  Every  position  in  soc- 
cer is  important.  Every  win  or  loss  is  a team  effort. 

No  need  to  stand  in  the  outfield  as  the  pitcher  fans 
one  batter  after  another.  No  falling  back  to  save  the 
quarterback  from  annihilation  by  charging  line 
backers. 

Soccer  is  fast-paced,  so  that  minor  mistakes  by 
one  player  seldom  doom  the  team.  Injuries  are  few 
among  the  players.  There  is  so  little  body  contact  that 
helmets  are  unnecessary.  And  shin  guards  are  the  only 
required  padding. 

“Playing  soccer,  at  least  in  the  DYA  pro- 
gram, means  having  a good  time,”  said  Lt.  Col. 

Billy  Charlton,  coach  of  the  All-Army  Soccer 
Team.  He  is  assigned  to  a Recruiting  Command  ac- 
tivity at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

“We  do  not  put  as  much  stress  on  competition  1 
as  we  do  on  making  sure  that  every  child  gets  to  play 
the  game,”  he  said.  “There  are  no  bench  warmers  in  7~ 
DYA  soccer. 

“The  emphasis  of  every  coach  is  to  see  that 
every  kid  gets  to  play  at  least  one  half  in  every  game. 
This  helps  the  children  develop  their  agility  and  social- 
ize with  other  children  their  age.  Any  kid  with  a pair 
of  tennis  shoes  can  play  soccer,”  Charlton  said. 

If  you  can’t  decide  whether  to  call  it  football 
or  soccer,  you  can  just  call  it  fun.  □ 


Soccer  helps  to  develop  a child’s 
agility.  It  instills  teamwork  rather 
than  individual  achievement.  In  soc- 
cer, the  team  is  the  star. 
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“Here’s  how  it  works:  We  feed  you 
a big,  hearty  breakfast  so  you  can  work 
right  through  lunch  and  dinner.” 


Word  Search 

THE  last  names  of  62  Army  Medal  of  Honor  recipients  are  con- 
cealed in  the  puzzle  grid.  A name  may  read  forward,  backward, 
up,  down  or  diagonally,  but  always  in  a straight  line.  An  aster- 
isk (*)  denotes  a posthumous  award. 


a 

A 

Q 

E 

I 

T 

E 

S 

L 

L 

E 

W 

A 

R 

C 


S Y 
T S 
D E 
O N 
D R 
D A 
S K 
M Y 
A L 
L E 
L O 
E N 
Y A 
E R 
E D 


Vietnam 

‘Maj.  William  ADAMS 
SFC  Webster  ANDERSON 
Sp4  John  BACA 
*Sp4  Nicholas  CUTINHA 
2nd  Lt.  Harold  DURHAM 
•Sp4  Peter  GUENETTE 
Sp4  George  LANG 
•PFC  Milton  LEE 
•2nd  Lt.  Robert  LEISY 
•Pit.  Sgt.  Matthew  LEONARD 
*SSgt.  Laszlo  RABEL 
•Capt.  Ronald  RAY 
‘1st  Lt.  Ruppert  SARGENT 
Sgt.  Lester  STONE 


Korea 

•PFC  Charles  BARKER 
Maj.  Gen.  William  DEAN 
1st  Lt.  Charles  DODD 
'2nd  Lt.  Darwin  KYLE 
MSgt.  Hubert  LEE 
*Sgt.  George  LIBBY 
MSgt.  Ola  MIZE 
•PFC  Luther  STORY 


World  War  II  Other  Campaigns 

"Col.  Demas  CRAW  Pvt.  James  AYERS 
Maj.  Charles  DAVIS  Sgt.  Edgar  BRAS 
SSgt.  Walter  EHLERS  2nd  Lt.  Robert  CARTER 
•SSgt.  George  ENDL  Col.  Joshua  CHAMBERLAIN 
Sgt.  John  CRIST 
CpI.  Charles  DICKENS 
CpI.  Thomas  DOHERTY 
Sgt.  George  DORE 
Pvt.  Samuel  EDDY 
CpI.  ELSATSOOSU 
Pvt.  Richard  GAGE 
Pvt.  Patrick  GINLEY 
1st  Lt.  John  HEARD 
Pvt.  George  LADD 
Pvt.  Cornelius  LEAHY 
Sgt.  Norman  RESSLER 
Col.  William  SEWELL 
Sgt.  Reuben  SMALLEY 
Pvt.  Henry  WELLS 

World  War  I 

•2nd  Lt.  Albert  BAESEL 
PFC  Charles  BARGER 
Sgt.  James  KARNES 
Capt.  L.  Wardlaw  MILES 
Pvt.  Archie  PECK 
Sgt.  Lloyd  SEIBERT 


‘Capt.  William  GALT 
SSgt.  George  HALL 
Sgt.  John  HAWK 
SSgt.  Robert  LAWS 
1st  Lt.  Daniel  LEE 
•PFC  Martin  MAY 
*Sgt.  Truman  OLSON 
•Pvt.  Wilburn  ROSS 
•PFC  Foster  SAYERS 
"SSgt.  Curtis  SHOUP 
Lt.  Col.  Keith  WARE 


For  answers  see  page  56 
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“You  there,  with  the  things  on  your 
shoulder!  Would  you  deliver  these  cookies 
to  Private  Marion  Silhopper?” 
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STATE 

PRIMARY 

DATE 

RUNOFF 

PRIMARY 

OFFICIALS  TO  BE  NOMINATED  FOR  THE  GENERAL  ELECTION 

STATE 

FEDERAL 

STATE  (SEE  KEY)* 

U.S.  Senator 

U.S.  Representative 

Governor 

Other 

Alabama 

Sept.  7.  1982 

Sept.  28.  1982 

- 

7 

Yes 

JCCA-SEN-SR-SBE-LG-AG-SS-T-PSG-SSC-CJ-CCA-AU-CA 

Alabama 

Alaska 

August  24.  1982 

- 

- 

1 

Yes 

LG-SEN-SR 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Sept.  7,  1982 

- 

Yes 

5 

Yes 

SCJ-SS-CRC-JAC-AG-T-SPI-SEN-SR 

Anzona 

Arkansas 

May  25.  1982 

June  8,  1982  ' 

- 

4 

Yes 

LG-SS-AG-SCJ-T-AU-LC-SEN-SR 

Arkansas 

California 

June  8,  1982 

- 

Yes 

45 

Yes 

LG-SS  - AG-SC-T-SPI-SEN-SAS 

California 

Colorado 

Sept.  14,  1982 

- 

- 

6 

Yes 

LG-T-SS-AG-RUC-SBE-SEN-SR 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Sept.  7,  1982 

- 

Yes 

6 

Yes 

LG-SS-T-COMP-AG-SEN-SR 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Sept.  11,  1982 

- 

Yes 

1 

- 

AU-AG-T-SEN-SR-CO 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Sept.  14.  1982 

- 

- 

1 

- 

MAYOR-CHAIRMAN  CITY  COUNCIL-CITY  COUNCIL  MEMBERS 

District  of  Co^urnt* 

Florida 

Sept.  7,  1982 

October  5,  1982 

Yes 

19 

Yes 

SS-AG-CA-CE-COMP-T-SEN-SR' 

Florida 

Georgia 

August  10,  1982 

August  31,  1982 

. - 

10 

Yes 

LG-SS-AG-CA-COMP-SSS-SEN-SR-SCJ-DCA-JSC-DA-CL-PSC 

Georgia 

Guam 

Sept.  4,  1982 

- 

- 

1 

Yes 

LG-JSC-LEGISLATIVE  DIST.  SEATS-SCHOOL  BOARD  DIST.  SEATS 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Sept.  18,  1982 

- 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

LG-SEN-SR 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

May  25,  1982 

- 

- 

2 

Yes 

LG-SS-AG-AU-T-SPI-SCJ 

Idaho 

Illinois 

March  16,  1982 

- 

- 

22 

Yes 

LG-SS-COMP-T-S.EN-AG-SCJ-JAC-JCC-LO-GA 

Illinois 

Indiana 

May  4,  1982 

- 

Yes 

10 

- 

SEN-SS-T-AU-GO-SR 

Indiana 

Iowa 

June  8,  1982 

- 

- 

6 

Yes 

LG-SS-AU-T-AG-SEN-SR-SAG 

Iowa 

Kansas 

August  3,  1982 

- 

- 

5 

Yes 

LG-SS-AG-T-CI-SR 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

May  25,  1982 

- 

- 

7 

- 

NO  STATEWIDE  ELECTIONS  FOR  STATE  OFFICIALS 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Sept.  11.  1982 

- 

- 

8 

- 

DISTRICT  SEATS  1-8 

Louisiana 

Maine 

June  8,  1982 

- 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

SR-SEN-CO 

Maine 

Maryland 

Sept.  14,  1982 

- 

Yes 

8 

Yes 

LG-COMP-AG-SEN-DCA-JCC-CO-HD 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Sept.  14,  1982 

- 

Yes 

11 

Yes 

LG-SS-AG-T-AU-SEN-SR 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

August  3,  1982 

- 

Yes 

18 

Yes 

LG-SS-AG-SEN-SBE-RUM-TMSU-GWSC-SR-SSC 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Sept.  14,  1982 

- 

Yes 

8 

Yes 

LG-SS-AU-T-AG-SEN-SR-CJ-SSC-DC-COC 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

June  1,  1982 

June  22,  1982 

Yes 

5 

- 

NO  STATEWIDE  ELECTIONS  FOR  STATE  OFFICIALS 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

August  3,  1982 

- 

Yes 

9 

- 

AU 

Missoun 

Montana 

June  8.  1982 

- 

Yes 

2 

- 

PSC-JS-GO-DC-SEN-SR 

Montana 

Nebraska 

May  11,  1982 

- 

Yes 

3 

Yes 

LG-AG-SS-AU-T-PSC-SBE-ML 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

Sept.  14,  1982 

- 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

LG-SS-AG-COMP-T-SEN-SCJ-SAS 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

Sept.  14,  1982 

- 

- 

2 

Yes 

SEN-SR-CO-GO 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

June  8,  1982 

- 

Yes 

14 

- 

NO  STATEWIDE  ELECTIONS  FOR  STATE  OFFICIALS 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

June  1.  1982 

- 

Yes 

3 

Yes 

LG-SS-AU-T-AG-CPL-CRC 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Sept.  14.  1982 

- 

Yes 

34 

Yes 

LG-COMP-AG-SEN-SCJ-SAS 

New  York  , 

North  Carolina 

May  4,  1982 

June  1,  1982 

- 

11 

- 

JSC-SCJ-DCA-DJ-DA-CO-SR-SEN 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

June  8,  1982 

m ■ 

Yes 

1 

- 

CL-PSC-SCJ 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

June  8,  1982 

- 

Yes 

21 

Yes 

LG-SS-AG-AU-T-SSC 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

August  24,  1982 

Sept.  21.  1982 

- 

6 

Yes 

LG-T-CRC-AG-AU-SSS-CI-SR-SEN-DCA 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

May  18,  1982 

- 

- 

5 

Yes 

CL-SPI-SCJ-DCA-DC-JCC-DA-SEN-SR 

Oregon  . 

Pennsylvania 

May  18,  1982 

- 

Yes 

23 

Yes 

LG-SEN-SR 

Pennsylvania 

Puerto  Rico 

None 

- 

- 

- 

- 

NO  COMMONWEALTHWIDE  ELECTIONS  IN  1982 

Puerto  Rico 

Rhode  Island 

Sept.  14,  1982 

- 

Yes 

2 

Yes 

LG-SS-AG-T-SEN-SR 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

June  8,  1982 

June  29,  1982 

- 

6 

Yes 

SR-STATE  LEGISLATURE 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

June  1,  1982 

- 

- 

1 

Yes 

LG-SS-AG-AU-T-CE/CPL-PUC-SEN-SR 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

August  5,  1982 

- 

Yes 

9 

Yes 

SR-SEN-DAG-CO-JS 

Tennessee 

Texas 

May  1.  1982 

June  5,  1982 

Yes 

27 

Yes 

LG-SEN-SR-GO-CO 

Texas 

Utah 

Sept.  14,  1982 

- 

Yes 

3 

- 

NO  STATEWIDE  ELECTIONS  FOR  STATE  OFFICIALS 

Utah 

Vermont 

Sept.  14,  1982 

- 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

LG-SS-T-AC-AG-JP-SA-SEN-SR-P-CO-GO 

Vermont  t 

Virginia 

June  8,  1982 

- 

Yes 

10 

- 

HD 

Virginia 

Virgin  Islands 

Sept,  14.  1982 

- 

- 

1 

Yes 

BE-BEL-SEN 

Virgin  Islands 

Washington 

Sept.  14,  1982 

- 

Yes 

8 

- 

SR-SEN-SCJ 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

June  1,  1982 

- 

Yes 

4 

- 

SEN-HD 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Sept.  14.  1982 

- 

Yes 

9 

SEN-SAS-JCCA 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Sept.  14.  1982 

- 

Yes 

1 

Yes 

SS-AU-T-SPI  SR  SEN  SCJ-DC 

Wyoming 
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Get  Ready  for  Elections! 

More  than  5 million  U.S.  citizens,  including  most  soldiers,  are 
itled  to  vote  by  absentee  ballot  this  year.  Be  sure  you  use  this 
jht.  Although  the  general  elections  aren't  until  November,  some 
Tite  primaries  have  already  been  completed  and  many  more  are 
-doming  (see  chart  at  left). 

This  year,  all  435  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives  will  be 
- for  election,  along  with  33  U.S.  Senate  seats.  At  the  state  level, 
governorships  will  be  up  for  election,  as  well  as  more  than  6,300 
ts  in  state  legislatures. 

Those  voting  by  absentee  ballot  this  year  may  be  using  a 
ised  federal  post  card  application  form  (FPCA,  Rev.  1981). 
-litary  voting  assistance  officers  and  counselors  have  been  advised 
_ use  present  stocks  of  the  old  FPCA  (Rev.  1979)  before  issuing  the 
_ w forms. 

If  Officials  said  both  application  forms  are  identical  in  purpose 
-d  look  similar.  However,  the  new  FPCA  has  been  changed  to 
:lude  a small  vertical  post  card  that  local  election  officials  will 
urn  to  the  voter  to  explain  the  status  of  their  request. 

When  you  request  registration,  if  necessary,  and  an  absentee 
-Riot,  place  your  return  mailing  address  on  the  small  return  post 
-]  rd.  This  will  enable  normally  busy  election  officials  simply  to 
Hte  the  status  of  the  request,  remove  the  post  card  from  the  FPCA, 
2 d drop  the  card  in  the  mail. 

You  can  get  help  in  preparing  the  FPCA  by  talking  to  your 
-ting  assistance  officer  or  counselor,  or  by  reading  the  1982  Voting 
sistance  Guide.  Chapters  in  the  235-page  booklet  also  give 
tailed  information  on  other  aspects  of  absentee  voting.  The  guide 
_ s been  sent  to  voting  assistance  officers  and  other  government 
_ sncies  having  absentee  voting  responsibility. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  absentee  voting  that  can't  be 
-swered  at  the  local  level,  contact  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance 
"5gram,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Room  1B457,  The 
ntagon,  Washington,  D.C.  20301.  The  telephone  number  is 
_JTOVON  224-4928/60  or  commercial  (202)  694-4928/60. 


•Key  to  Identification  of  "Other  Officials" 


Auditor  ot  Accounts 
Attorney  General 
Auditor 

Members.  Board  of  Education 
Members,  Board  of  Elections 
Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
Commissioner  of  Education 
Commissioner  of  Insurance 
Chief  Justice 
Commissioner  of  Labor 
County  Officials 
Judges.  County  Courts 
Comptroller 

Commissioner  of  Public  Lands 
Corporation  Commissionerls) 
District  Attorneys 
District  Attorney  General 
Judgels).  District  Court(s) 


Judges.  District  Courts  of  Appeal 
Judicial  District  Judges 
Representatives,  General  Assembly 
General  Officers 

Governors.  Wayne  State  University 
House  of  Delegates 

Justice(s)  or  Judgels).  Appellate  Courts 
Judgels).  Circuit  Court 
Judgelsl.  Court  of  Civil  Appeals 
Justice  of  the  Peace 
Justices 

Judgelsl  Superior  Court 
Land  Commissioner 
Lieutenant  Governor 
Local  Officials 
Members  of  Legislature 
Probate  Judges 

Public  Service  Commissionerls! 


PUC 

RUC 

RUM 


Public  Utilities  Commissioner 
Regents.  University  of  Colorado 
Regents.  University  of  Michigan 
State  Attorneys 
Secretary  of  Agriculture 
State  Assembly 

Members,  State  Board  of  Education 
Supreme  Court  Justice 
State  Senators 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
State  Representatives 
Secretary  of  State 

Associate  Justicels)  or  Judgels),  State  Supreme  Court 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools 
State  Treasurer 

Trustee  Michigan  State  University 
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Silent  Generators 

• Trailer-towed  generators  may  be 
outmoded  in  tomorrow's  Army.  The  Elec- 
tronics Technology  and  Devices  Labora- 
tory, Adelphi,  Md.,  is  developing  a family 
of  silent,  lightweight  power  sources  that 
operate  on  the  principles  of  thermo- 
electric energy  conversion. 

During  tests  in  Germany  last  fall 
two  thermoelectric  generators  powered 
AN/GRA-106  and  AN/MRC-107  radio  sets 
and  provided  heat  and  lighting  in  the  test 
areas  — a motor  pool  garage  and  a field 
tent.  The  two  78-pound  generators, 
hooked  up  in  parallel,  powered  a radio 
setup  that  normally  requires  a 1.5-ton 
trailer  and  two  5-kilowatt  gasoline-driven 
generators. 

The  model  tested  is  one  of  a family 
of  portable  power  units,  ranging  in  power 
from  .5  to  10  kilowatts,  that  are  being 
developed.  Known  as  silent  electric 
energy  plants  (SLEEP),  the  new  generators 
have  no  moving  parts  in  the  heart  of  the 
device,  the  thermoelectric  converter. 

As  a result,  they  require  no  lubrica- 
tion or  regularly  scheduled  maintenance. 
Furthermore,  they  are  nuclear  hardened 
and  cannot  be  heard  at  100  meters  and 
beyond.  They  can  run  on  petroleum-based 
fuels,  synthetic  fuels,  diesel  fuels, 
gasoline,  kerosene,  alcohol,  methanol,  or 
any  mix  of  these  fuels. 


S 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2.  54) 


Terrain  Analyzer 

• The  29th  Engineer  Battalion,  Fort  Shafter, 
Hawaii,  is  field  testing  a graphics  display  system 
called  the  Terrain  Analyst's  Synthesizer  Station 
(TASS).  The  TASS  (photo  at  left)  enables  the 
analyst  to  take  advantage  of  photo-optical 
methods  and  eliminates  the  need  to  stack  cum- 
bersome 24-  by  30-inch  film  overlays.  Analysts 
use  from  one  to  four  70mm  map  film  "chips"  of 
critical  factors  such  as  slope,  drainage,  vegeta- 
tion and  soil  to  quickly  produce  relevant  military 
geographic  information. 

Airborne  Promotion  Break 

• Soldiers  in  grades  E-4  and  E-5  assigned  to 
authorized  positions  calling  for  special  qualifica- 
tion identifiers  "P"  (parachutist),  "S"  (special 
forces)  or  "V"  (ranger)  are  subject  to  special 
promotion  procedures  until  Aug.  1.  Under  the 
temporary  procedures,  promotion  authorities  will 
deduct  50  points  for  promotion  to  E-5  and  25 
points  for  promotion  to  E-6  from  monthly  Army- 
wide  promotion  cutoff  scores.  The  procedures 
will  increase  promotion  opportunities  for  several 
specialties  in  airborne  units. 


Reserve  Physicians’  Assistants 

• Army  Reserve  enlisted  medics  are  encour- 
aged to  apply  for  the  22-month-long  Physicians' 
Assistant  Training  Program  courses  which  begin 
in  February  and  August  1983.  Physicians'  assist- 
ants (PAs)  work  under  the  direction  of  physicians 
to  provide  limited  primary,  medical  care  in 
combat  support  units  and  clinics.  Under  general 
supervision  of  medical  officers,  they  evaluate, 
diagnose,  treat  and  provide  other  needed  patient 
services. 

The  Army  PA  training  program  consists  of 
classroom  instruction  at  the  Academy  of  Health 
Sciences  at  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Texas,  and  clin- 
ical applications  and  experience  at  Army  hospi- 
tals. Headquarters,  Department  of  the  Army 
Letter  140-82-1,  Sept.  1,  1981,  contains  informa- 
tion on  the  training  program.  For  additional 
information,  contact  Wanda  McGrew  at  com- 
mercial (202)  325-8480  or  AUTOVON  221-8480. 
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soldiers "gather"  I?’s  important  to  all  of  us. 

4.  Thank  you  for  your  continuing  support  and  help  m keeping 
soldiers  informed. 


The  Editors 


John  O.  Marsh  Gen.  E.C.  Meyer  Brig.  Gen.  Uyle  J.  Barker  Col.  John  E.  Taylor 
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SAW  Ready  for  Production 

• The  Squad  Automatic  Weapon  (SAW) 
machine  gun,  M-249,  has  been  deemed  ready  for 
production.  The  5.56mm  machine  gun  will  be 
used  primarily  in  Army  infantry  and  Marine 
Corps  fire  teams.  The  weapon  fills  a gap  created 
when  the  Browning  Automatic  Rifle  was  taken 
out  of  service.  Attempts  to  fill  the  void  with  the 
M-60  machine  gun  and  automatic-fire  versions  of 
the  M-14  and  M-16  rifles  failed.  The  M-249 
weighs  15.6  pounds  and  shoots  750  rounds  per 
minute.  It  has  a quick-change  barrel,  and 
ammunition  can  be  fed  either  from  30-round  M- 
16  rifle  magazines  or  from  200-round  belts.  The 
soldier  demonstrating  the  M-249  at  left  is  wear- 
ing experimental  clothing  and  equipment. 

New  Advisory  Board 

• The  Army  has  a new  advisory  board  in  the 
fields  of  engineering,  science,  research  and 
technology.  The  National  Research  Council, 
through  its  Assembly  of  Engineering,  has  been 
setting  up  the  Board  on  Army  Science  and 
Technology.  During  its  first  meetings,  the  12- 
member  board  will  receive  briefings  on  the 
Army's  needs  for  science  and  technology,  plans 
and  management  methods.  The  board  will 
identify  research  gaps  and  major  issues,  and  will 
suggest  research  and  development  priorities. 


Reservists  Have  Check-to-Bank  Option 

• Finance  officials  are  encouraging  members  of  the  reserve 
components  to  have  their  inactive  duty  paychecks  sent  directly  to 
their  bank  or  other  financial  institution. 

This  service  is  offered  reservists  who  receive  their  drill  pay 
under  JUMPS-RC  (Joint  Uniform  Military  Pay  System  - Reserve 
Component).  Under  the  check-to-bank  program,  financial  institu- 
tions will  normally  receive  the  reservist's  pay  by  the  fifth  of  the 
month.  The  option  can  be  started  by  completing  DA  Form  3685, 
JUMPS  -Army  Pay  Elections. 

The  direct-deposit  option  is  the  only  pay  alternative  available 
to  reservists  who  aren't  on  active  duty.  Allotments  and  mid-month 
paychecks  aren't  permitted. 

Pay  for  annual  training  and  active  duty  for  training  isn't 
included  in  the  check-to-bank  option  because  it's  normally  prepared 
under  a different  system. 


• A developmental  model  of 
the  Army's  new  Division  Air  De- 
fense Gun  System  (DIVAD)  is  being 
"run  through  its  paces"  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  this  year. 
The  DIVAD  is  being  subjected  to 
about  4,000  miles  of  automotive 
tests  on  various  types  of  terrain 
and  road  surfaces.  It's  also  being 
tested  for  endurance,  firing  ability 
and  reliability  under  rough  condi- 
tions. The  DIVAD  was  tested  for 
performance  earlier  at  the  Air  De- 
fense Center,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas.  In 
combat,  DIVAD's  twin  40mm  guns 
would  be  used  against  helicopters, 
planes  and  ground  targets. 
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AERB  Rescheduled 

• Beginning  this  year,  the  Army 
Educational  Requirements  Board 
(AERB)  will  meet  annually  instead 
of  every  three  years.  The  AERB 
identifies  and  validates  specific 
Army  jobs  that  require  a level  of 
training  and  education  not  avail- 
able at  military  schools.  Under  the 
revised  system,  service  schools  and 
other  activities  identified  as  spe- 
cialty proponents  will  review  and 
prioritize  all  requests  for  valida- 
tion before  the  board  meets. 

The  revised  AERB  validates 
only  positions  for  captains  to  lieu- 
tenant colonels  (master's  degrees 
and  doctorates)  and  for  warrant 
officers  (bachelor's  and  master's). 
Positions  for  colonels  and  enlisted 
soldiers  have  been  removed  from 
the  validation  process. 

For  information  on  AERB, 
read  AR  621-108,  or  write  to: 
Commander,  MILPERCEN,  ATTN: 
DAPC-OPP-E,  200  Stovall  St., 
Alexandria,  Va.  22332. 


NCOs  Needed  for  Logistics  Program 

• The  Army  is  seeking  qualified  maintenance  and  supply  NCOs, 
E-6  and  above,  to  serve  as  managers  in  positions  that  require 
knowledge  of  two  or  more  logistics  areas.  Under  the  NCO  logistics 
program  (NCOLP),  NCOs'  careers  are  developed  through  assignments 
to  increasingly  more  challenging  logistics  positions  and  through 
attendance  at  the  NCOLP  course  at  the  Quartermaster  School. 
Participating  NCOs  must  be  qualified  in  one  of  the  following 
primary  MOSs  at  a skill  level  of  three  or  higher,  or  have  a PM  OS  at 
skill  level  four  which  is  a feeder  for  one  of  these  MOSs:  32Z,  33S, 
35P,  45Z,  55B,  55G,  55X,  55Z,  62B,  63B,  63D,  63E,  63H,  63N,  63R, 
63T,  63Z,  64Z,  67Z,  71N,  76J,  76P,  76V,  76W,  76X,  76Y,  76Z.  For 
more  information,  check  AR  614-200,  or  call  the  NCOLP  career 
advisor,  MILPERCEN,  AUTOVON  221-8019/8026/8027,  or  Sgt.  Maj. 
James  Hansen,  DCSLOG,  AUTOVON  224-4256/4255. 

New  WO  Specialties 

• Two  new  warrant  officer  specialties  will  be  established  early 
this  fall,  MILPERCEN  officials  said.  The  new  MOSs  are  100K, 
multi-engine  attack  helicopter  pilot,  and  150 A,  air  traffic  control 
technician.  Warrant  officers  holding  100K  will  fly  the  AH-64 
advanced  attack  helicopter  when  it  is  put  into  the  field.  The  150As 
will  primarily  be  tactical  air  controllers  who  will  ensure  that 
aviation  is  fully  integrated  into  the  combat-arms  team.  For 
information  on  MOS  100K,  call  CWO  4 Ted  Hall  (DAPC-OPW-AV), 
AUTOVON  221-7836.  For  information  on  MOS  150A,  call  CWO  4 
David  Helton  at  the  same  number. 


Test  Food  Service  Unit 

• Soldiers  of  the  7th  Armor,  2nd  Battalion, 
9th  Infantry  Division,  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 
field-tested  a new  mobile  food  service  unit 
(MFSU)  earlier  this  year.  The  experimental 
MFSU  will  make  it  possible  to  feed  hot,  garrison- 
type  rations  to  forward  and  remote-area  troops. 
The  MFSU  is  designed  for  new  T-rations— pre- 
cooked food  packed  in  trays  resembling  steam- 
table-type  serving  containers. 

The  MFSU's  hot-water  boiler  and  tank 
component  heat  the  rations  en  route  to  the  field. 
Two  soldiers  can  quickly  set  up  the  unit,  serve 
the  troops,  repack  the  gear  and  drive  off  to  feed 
troops  elsewhere.  The  U.S.  Army  Natick  Re- 
search and  Development  Laboratories,  Natick, 
Mass.,  is  continuing  to  test  the  MFSU. 
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COMBAT  VEHICLE  IDENTIFICATION 

Reference  the  "Combat  Vehicle 
Identification"  article  in  the  February 
issue.  I seriously  question  the  effec- 
tiveness of  another  "flash  card"  indoor 
training  program. 

During  a previous  assignment  as  an 
instructor,  my  NCOs  and  I conducted 
tank  identification  training  keying  on 
major  external  features  and  not  min- 
ute details. 

The  key  to  our  success  was  the  use 
of  I /35-scale  tank  models,  initially 
purchased  from  hobby  shops,  but  later 
mass  produced  from  durable  plastic 
molds  by  a TASC. 

Basically  our  training  method  was 
to  teach  friend-or-foe  recognition  by 
dividing  areas,  pointing  out  "friendly" 
vs.  "enemy"  characteristics,  followed 
by  a practical  exercise  looking  through 
the  weapon's  optical  sight/tracker  or 
binoculars  with  the  vehicles  at  near 
maximum  ranges. 

The  models  could  be  placed  at 
various  angles  and  the  terrain  altered. 
They  were,  of  course,  portable  and 
easily  carried  to  the  field. 

Also,  concerning  the  problem  of 
recognition  training  with  thermal 
sights,  these  same  models  could  be 
used.  By  using  molds  with  metal  rods 
outlining  the  road  wheels,  main  gun 
and  engine  compartment,  for  example, 
"hot  spots"  could  be  made.  Then  the 
model  is  simply  warmed  up  by  placing 
it  in  the  sun  or  on  the  hood  of  a 
vehicle. 

Disadvantages  to  models  include 
accountability  and  initial  costs.  Ad- 
vantages include  all-weather  use,  in- 
door or  outdoor  training,  terrain  and 
ranges  can  be  changed,  durability,  and 
student  interest. 

I hope  the  I /35-scale  tank  model  is 
objectively  evaluated  as  an  alternative 
or  supplement  to  the  CVI  programs. 
Training  funds  are  too  limited  to  be 
expended  on  unnecessary  slide  shows. 
Capt.  Robert  L.  Filling 
APO  New  York 

OMISSION 

In  your  otherwise  fine  article  on 
what  to  expect  on  an  assignment  to 
Japan  (March  issue),  the  article  had 
one  glaring  omission  - the  religious 
program. 


There  was  not  one  word  about  a 
"chapel"  or  a "chaplain."  There  are 
both  in  Japan,  and  there  are  still  some 
people  for  whom  worship  and  religious 
education  is  important. 

Chap.  (Lt.  Col.)  B.L.  Windmiller 
APO  New  York 


“Thanks  to  this  modern  equipment, 
orders  that  took  days  to  foul-up 
now  take  only  minutes.” 


OFFICIAL  PHOTO  BLASTED 

The  article,  "Looking  Good"  in  the 
March  issue  was  symptomatic  of  the 
problems  that  have  dogged  the  Army 
for  the  last  decade. 

Sadly  enough,  the  basic  theme  of 
the  article  is  correct;  the  picture  is 
the  most  important  single  document  in 
the  personnel  file  when  your  records 
go  before  a board.  That  in  itself  is  not 
surprising.  There  are  documented 
studies  that  show  the  overwhelming 
prejudicial  effect  of  photos  in  such 
situations. 

What  is  shocking,  though,  is  that 
the  Army  not  only  tolerates  it,  but 
encourages  it  by  placing  the  photo  at 
the  head  of  the  file.  Is  it  really 
necessary  to  place  so  much  emphasis 
on  how  we  look,  rather  than  how  we 
perform? 

The  excuse  most  often  offered  for 
putting  pictures  in  the  files  is  that  the 
boards  want  them.  That's  a revealing 
commentary  on  the  system.  In  effect 
it  says  that  there  is  no  objective  way 
the  boards  can  decide,  so  they  opt  for 
the  easiest  subjective  decision. 

The  problem  is  that  the  article 
didn't  go  far  enough.  Instead  of  telling 
us  to  bring,  not  wear,  our  uniforms  to 


the  photographer,  it  should  have  told 
us  to  get  nose  jobs,  face  lifts  or  other 
cosmetic  surgery,  hire  a makeup  artist 
and  perhaps  a market  research  analyst 
to  assess  the  impact  of  our  photos. 

Yet  it  may  be  that  the  article  was 
prophetic.  In  the  future,  rather  than 
through  the  exchange  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, major  conflicts  may  be  resolved 
merely  through  the  exchange  of  the 
photo  albums  of  the  "combatants"... 
allowing  a neutral  third  party  to 
choose  the  victor. 

So  take  heart,  you  too  can  earn 
early  promotion.  Forget  SQT  scores, 
the  Command  and  General  Staff 
College,  or  other  distractors,  enroll 
now  in  the  Barbizon  School  of 
Modeling. 

Maj.  Vernon  Humphrey 
Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

THE  SERGEANT  MAJOR 

In  the  fall  of  1940,  the  chief  of  the 
armored  force  sent  a group  of  officers 
to  England  to  learn  all  they  could 
about  what  took  place  in  France  by  the 
British  units  that  had  recently  escaped 
out  of  Dunkerque.  I was  one  of  these 
officers  and  was  assigned  to  the  Brit- 
ish 1st  Armored  Division. 

In  a couple  of  months,  I learned  the 
British  concept  of  organization,  train- 
ing, command  and  leadership.  I was 
impressed  by  their  regimental  system, 
which  seemed  to  rely  little  on  the 
centralized  control  of  personnel  in  the 
War  Office. 

The  key  enlisted  man  of  the  regi- 
ment was  the  sergeant  major.  He  was 
a very  imposing  man,  and  was  the  , 
walking  authority  on  the  unit  history, 
ethics,  soldierly  standards  and  inform-  t 
ation  in  his  regiment. 

When  a new  regimental  recruit  was 
ready  to  be  taken  before  the  sergeant  - 
major,  he  was  well  turned  out  and 
formally  presented.  The  sergeant  • 
major  sat  very  militarily  behind  his 
desk  and  the  recruit  stood  at  rigid  , 
attention.  The  sergeant  major  covered  f 
briefly  the  long,  glorious  history  of  the 
regiment.  He  then  covered  several 
things  that  all  men  in  that  regiment  e 
did,  and  several  things  that  they  didn't  - 
do.  He  then  informed  the  new  soldier,  s 
still  at  rigid  attention,  that  if  he  5 
violated  these  rules,  a noncommis-  ;( 
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sioned  officer  would  speak  to  him;  if 
he  did  it  repeatedly,  he  would  speak  to 
him  again  himself.  With  that,  the  new 
soldier  was  dismissed. 

This  established  the  basis  for  peer 
discipline  in  the  unit. 

In  1949,  Maj.  Gen.  I.D.  White, 
commander  of  the  U.S.  Constabulary 
in  Germany,  directed  me  to  create  an 
NCO  Academy.  With  that,  the  present 
7th  Army  NCO  Academy  was  born. 

Before  the  first  class  at  the  NCO 
Academy,  I made  this  statement: 
"There  never  has  been  a good  army 
without  a good  NCO  corps."  I re- 
peated it  before  a graduating  class  in 
November  1981,  some  32  years  later. 
If  anything,  it  is  more  important  today 
, in  our  Army. 

Soon  after  World  War  II,  the  Army 
! personnel  chief  presented  proposed 
postwar  titles  of  the  then  seven  grades 
of  enlisted  soldiers  to  the  chief  of 
staff,  Gen.  Omar  N.  Bradley.  He 
began  with  E-7,  master  sergeant,  and 
E-6,  sergeant  first  class.  When  the 
chief  approved  these,  he  then  recom- 
mended that  the  E-5  be  a sergeant 
second  class.  Bradley  strongly  dis- 
approved and  directed  a new  title  be 
found.  The  title  of  staff  sergeant  was 
the  result.  Bradley  went  on  to  say 
that  he  wanted  no  second  class  ser- 
geants in  the  Army.  A command 
sergeant  major  has  a lot  to  do  to 
prevent  this. 

Over  30  years  later,  we  find  our 
country  with  soldiers  in  Germany, 
Korea  and  elsewhere  supporting  our 
national  foreign  relations  programs  by 
providing  the  basis  from  which  our 
military  and  diplomatic  efforts  are 
carried  out.  Frederick  the  Great  once 
said:  "Diplomacy  without  the  military 
is  like  an  orchestra  without  instru- 
ments." 

The  morale  of  a soldier  comes  from 
three  things:  a feeling  that  he  has  an 
important  job  to  do,  a feeling  that  he 
is  trained  to  do  it  well,  and  a feeling 
that  his  good  work  is  appreciated  and 
is  recognized. 

The  sergeant  major  is  the  principal 
enlisted  staff  assistant  to  his  com- 
mander. But  he  is  more;  he  sets  the 
standards  in  leadership,  performance 
of  duty,  conduct,  discipline  and  morale 
for  the  NCOs  in  his  unit. 


His  importance  to  his  unit  and  to 
his  commander  is  only  limited  by  his 
ability,  energy  and  imagination.  His 
field  of  influence  for  good  among  the 
enlisted  soldiers  in  his  unit  knows  no 
limit. 

Bruce  C.  Clarke 
Gen.  (Retired) 

McLean,  V a. 


“We  guarantee  to  find  your  office 
in  less  than  a week,  sir.” 


THEY  WERE  ONCE  ONE 

I would  like  to  address  this  letter 
to  PFC  Peeples  (April  82  issue),  who 
feels  so  put  upon  because  she,  and 
many  like  her,  are  privates. 

I am  an  NCO  who  has  been  in  their 
boots,  just  like  all  the  other  NCOs  in 
the  Army.  We  all  went  through  the 
"Gofer"  stage  of  our  enlistment  be- 
cause it  was  discipline,  part  of  the 
program. 

Since  I have  been  in  the  military, 
I've  seen  many  changes  in  the  program, 
especially  in  the  privates  that  come 
out  of  basic  training  with  absolutely  no 
respect  for  not  only  NCOs,  but  of- 
ficers and  fellow  soldiers  as  well.  Six 
years  ago  you  would  have  been  grate- 
ful if  they  called  you  "private,"  since 
most  of  the  time  it  was  "trainee"  or 
"scumbag"  or  a few  other  unmention- 
ables. 

So,  think  about  this  the  next  time 


some  NCO  says  "private,  do...":  NCOs 
were  once  in  your  boots,  and  because 
they  had  the  drive  and  determination 
and  respect  it  takes  to  make  it,  they 
are  where  they  are  today. 

Sgt.  Loretta  M.  Meyer 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 

CAPTION  INCORRECT 

Not  that  we  scan  your  pages  for 
errors,  but  in  the  April  1982  issue,  the 
article  on  REFORGER  had  a mistake 
in  the  photo  caption  on  page  14. 

Those  soldiers  are  not  from  the  1st 
Battalion,  34th  Armor,  and  they  are 
not  loading  a C-130.  The  soldiers  are 
from  7th  Infantry  Division  and  are 
unloading  baggage  from  a C-130. 

Most  of  the  recognizable  faces  are 
from  the  707th  Maintenance  Battalion. 
Good  article  nevertheless. 

1st  Lt.  George  B.  Eaton 
SFC  Phillip  C.  Woolford 
Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Many  thanks  for  the  correction. 
We  used  the  information  that  was 
submitted  by  the  photographer. 

THANKS 

As  I slowly  approach  the  end  of  my 
tour  in  Germany,  I feel  compelled  to 
pay  tribute  to  some  of  the  greatest 
men  and  women  who  have  served  their 
country  overseas  in  one  of  the  most 
demanding,  trying,  exacting,  lonely, 
boring,  thankless,  tedious,  repetitious, 
but  one  of  the  most  important  jobs  in 
the  Army.  The  job  of  a physical 
security  "Tower  Rat." 

It  has  been  an  honor  to  have  been 
their  platoon  sergeant. 

SFC  Anthony  E.  Cerella 
164th  M.P.  Co. 

APO  New  York 

A deserving  pat  on  the  back  is 
always  welcome. 
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OF  THE  ARMY 


Lt.  Col.  Wade  W.  LaDue 
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JOHN  O.  MARSH  JR.  has  served 
as  the  14th  Secretary  of  the  Army 
nearly  one  and  a half  years.  Marsh 
was  an  airborne  and  jumpmaster 
qualified  Army  officer  in  the  active 
service  and  in  both  reserve  compo- 
nents. He  was  a four-term  congress- 
man from  Virginia  and  a former 
presidential  assistant  and  counselor 
with  Cabinet-level  rank.  SOL- 
DIERS interviewed  Secretary  Marsh 
for  this  issue  published  on  the 
Army’s  207th  birthday. 

Q.  After  nearly  1 1/2  years 
in  office  and  having  visited  units 
worldwide,  what  do  you  think  is  the 
No.  1 concern  of  today’s  soldiers? 

A.  I believe  soldiers  want  to 
be  assured  of  support  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  Congress 
in  providing  the  things  needed  to 
perform  the  mission.  Those  things 
may  be  equipment,  they  may  be 
quality-of-life  items,  or  funds  that 
relate  to  training  or  ammunition. 

I think  they  feel  assurance 
from  the  Department  of  the  Army 
that  we  are  trying  to  do  this.  I think 
Mr.  Weinberger  (Secretary  of  De- 
fense) in  his  budget  and  statements 
certainly  confirms  that. 

Q.  What  is  being  done  to  im- 
prove the  living  and  working  condi- 
tions of  our  troops  in  Europe? 

A.  This  is  an  area  that  was 
and  is  being  addressed  in  budgetary 
actions  last  year  and  this  year  and  is 
also  addressed  in  the  Army’s  long- 
range  programs.  I was  recently  in 
Germany  and  you  can  see  construc- 
tion under  way,  for  example,  in 
motor  pools,  maintenance  shops, 
and  other  facilities. 

Now,  these  things  may  be  ap- 
parent to  the  soldier  stationed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  improvements  in  that 


unit,  but  to  the  soldier  who  is  not 
there,  who  is  50  miles  away,  and 
nothing  is  being  done  about  this  dif- 
ficult situation,  that  is  not  an  an- 
swer. 

These  things  unfortunately 
take  time.  I think  significant  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  but  not 
enough  to  remedy  the  situation. 

Q.  This  period  in  the  Army’s 
history  may  be  described  as  one  of 
total  transition,  what  with  equip- 
ment modernization,  Total  Army 
alignment,  new  personnel  retention 
and  promotion  policies,  and  evolu- 
tion in  tactical  doctrine  to  mention  a 
few.  With  all  of  these  programs,  is 
there  a single  priority? 

A.  The  Army’s  priority  re- 
mains the  same  in  all  the  things  you 
address.  That  is,  to  deter  conflict;  to 
be  able  to  engage,  as  required  by 
statute,  in  prompt  and  sustained 
land  combat;  to  provide  a force  to 
defend  the  United  States;  to  support 
our  commitments  overseas  and  to 
react  globally  wherever  we  might  be 
called  upon  to  react  in  order  to  pro- 
tect American  interests. 

Now,  all  the  things  we  talk 
about  in  terms  of  modernization, 
readiness,  personnel  alignment,  Di- 
vision 86  — all  of  these  things  are 
aimed  at  enabling  us  to  more  effec- 
tively respond  to  that  major  overall 
mission,  which  is  historic. 

Q.  There  probably  is  no  such 
thing  as  a routine  day.  However, 
could  you  describe  what  might  be 
called  a typical  day  as  the  Secretary? 

A.  I’m  usually  in  by  7:30 
a.m.  or  earlier  and  I arrive  home 
usually  after  7 p.m.  unless  I have  an 
event,  such  as  an  address,  that  eve- 
ning. 

One  day  last  week,  I started 
with  a breakfast  meeting,  flew  to 
Atlanta  to  deliver  an  address,  re- 


turned to  the  office  for  work, 
caught  a scheduled  Air  Force  cargo 
flight  from  Dover  Air  Force  Base 
(Del.)  at  9:30  p.m.,  flew  all  night  to 
Germany  where  we  spent  2 1/2  days 
visiting  units,  came  back  out  Sun- 
day on  another  regularly  scheduled 
cargo  flight  and  got  home  about 
6 p.m. 

Q.  The  roles  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  and  the  Army  Re- 
serve are  quite  often  understated  or 
misunderstood.  What  are  their  roles 
in  the  Total  Army  and  their  priori- 
ties for  new  equipment? 

A.  The  Guard  and  Reserve 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  total 
force,  and  this  must  be  emphasized. 
As  an  indicator  of  this  emphasis,  the 
annual  message  that  General  Meyer 
(Army  chief  of  staff)  and  I submit- 
ted to  Congress  last  year  contained 
30  references  to  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve. This  year’s  message  contains 
120.  Now  that  doesn’t  mean  we  are 
going  to  get  a fourfold  increase,  but 
it  does  suggest  an  increasing  aware- 
ness, which  is  the  first  step  to  any  in- 
crease. 


We’re  trying  to  get  the  mes- 
sage across  on  the  role  of  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  — they  provide  one- 
third  of  our  combat  divisions,  65 
percent  of  our  combat  service  and 
combat  service  support,  and  so  on. 

Equipment  is  allocated,  in  ef- 
fect, on  a policy  of  when  they  go  to 
war.  There  are  some  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  that  will  have,  in  the 
event  of  a national  emergency,  a 
response  date  that  precedes  those  of 
certain  active  units.  Those  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  will  receive  more 
modern  equipment  before  active 
units  with  later  response  dates. 

Q.  What  is  your  impression 
of  the  Army’s  readiness  and  capa- 
bility to  respond  to  a wide  variety  of 
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worldwide  contingencies? 

A.  The  Army’s  ability  to  do 
that  is  improving.  Readiness  is  the 
first  priority.  We  made  certain  deci- 
sions in  the  management  of  the 
force  to  effect  that  priority  and  to 
place  that  emphasis  on  readiness. 
We  think  that  is  beginning  to  de- 
velop with,  for  example,  the  intro- 
duction of  equipment  like  the  Black 
Hawk,  the  M-l  tank  and  with  the  in- 
creased allocation  of  operations  and 
maintenance  dollars  to  training  and 
flying  time.  We  are  not  where  we 
want  to  be,  but  we  have  moved  sig- 
nificantly from  where  we  were. 

Q.  What  has  been  your  most 
pleasurable  moment  in  office  thus 
far? 

A.  There  have  been  many, 
and  it  would  be  too  difficult  to 
single  out  one  concerning  the  Army. 
On  a personal  level,  I think  last 
spring  I became  the  first  Army  Sec- 
retary to  present  a commission  in 
the  Army  to  his  son  or  daughter. 
This  occurred  at  the  Virginia  Mili- 
tary Institute  when  my  son  gradu- 
ated. I think  any  parent  can  appre- 
ciate that  moment. 

Q.  As  the  senior  official  in 
jthe  Army,  you  make  decisions  af- 
fecting every  man  and  woman  in  the 
Total  Army.  How  does  information 
concerning  what  they  need  and  want 
get  to  you? 

A.  It  comes  to  me  in  several 
ways.  One,  by  observation  when  I 
visit  various  units;  two,  it  comes  to 
me  in  formal  reports;  three,  it  comes 
ithrough  public  affairs,  both  in  the 
Army  through  information  com- 
piled from  local  and  regional  print 
media  and,  of  course,  from  the  na- 
tional media.  It  also  comes  from  the 
Congress  when  members  bring  situ- 
ations to  my  attention. 

I think  one  of  the  best  ways  is 
actual  personal  observation  and 
talking  with  the  individual  soldiers. 
When  I go  out,  I usually  meet  with  a 
cross  section  of  personnel,  ranging 
from  junior  to  field  grade  officers, 
new  recruits  to  sergeants  major. 
This  gives  me  insights  that  are  very 
helpful.  The  needs  of  the  soldier 
vary  from  region  to  region. 

Q.  During  your  travels,  have 
you  seen  evidence  of  improvement 


in  the  physical  fitness  of  the  Army? 

A.  This  is  an  area  that  is  of 
foremost  concern  at  the  present 
time.  I would  point  out  that  General 
Meyer  had  earlier,  by  directive,  in- 
dicated his  interest  and  desire  that 
the  Army  concentrate  on  this.  I have 
sought  to  reinforce  his  efforts  by  a 
recent  directive,  which,  in  effect, 
said  the  readiness  of  the  American 
Army  begins  with  physical  fitness  of 
individual  soldiers. 

I have  observed  the  impact  of 
what  the  units  who  practice  physical 
fitness  can  achieve.  For  example, 
there  is  an  airborne  unit  in  Vicenza 
(Italy)  that  places  great  emphasis  on 
physical  fitness.  Their  participation 
in  that  becomes  well  known  all  over 
the  post.  This  impacts  on  other  units 
there  who  raise  their  own  standards. 

We  are  trying  to  make  it  a 
Total  Force  thing  including  the 
Guard  and  Reserve. 

Also,  physical  fitness  goes 
beyond  exercise.  It  goes  into  diet, 
weight  control  and  mental  disci- 
pline. 

Q.  At  this  level,  what  is  be- 
ing done  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  for  married  soldiers  and  their 
families? 

A.  About  58  percent  of  the 
active  component  is  married,  to  say 
nothing  of  a great  percentage  in  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Of  course,  fam- 
ilies play  a very  important  role  in  the 
day-to-day  performance  of  the  sol- 
dier, no  matter  what  grade.  This 
eventually  impacts  on  operational 
readiness. 

We  continue  to  focus  on  qual- 
ity-of-life  concerns  such  as  family 


Secretary  Marsh  commissions  his  son, 
Scot,  in  ceremonies  at  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  Lexington,  Va. 
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housing,  especially  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States,  which  I believe  is 
the  key  to  retention  of  the  career 
soldier.  Also  community  support 
services,  health  care  and  compensa- 
tion continue  to  be  areas  of  em- 
phasis. 
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The  162  Army  Community 
Services  centers  worldwide  assist  the 
soldier  and  his  family  in  a wide  vari- 
ety of  areas.  The  regimental  system 
will  certainly  haVe  an  important  im- 
pact on  the  stability  of  the  Army 
family  and  its  ability  to  invest  into 
permanent  surroundings,  housing, 
schools  and  family  employment. 

The  recent  family  symposi- 
ums brought  forth  many  valid  rec- 
ommendations including  the  tele- 
phone “hot  line”  now  in  operation 
and  the  appointment  of  Mrs.  Betty 
Hart  as  primary  advisor  on  family 
matters  to  the  Army  Staff.  We  also 
have  family  advocacy  and  consumer 
offices  established. 

We  recognize  the  value  of  a 
strong  family  situation  and  the  de- 
cided part  that  plays  in  the  overall 
effectiveness  of  the  Army. 

Q.  If  you  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  address  the  nearly  2 million 
people  who  comprise  the  Total 
Army,  what  would  be  your  basic 
message? 

A.  I think  my  basic  message 
would  be  first  to  thank  them  for 
electing  to  serve  their  nation  by 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  U.S. 
Army,  whether  they’re  in  the  Active 
(Army),  Guard  or  Reserve,  or  as 
part  of  the  civilian  work  force.  I 
would  emphasize  to  them  the  critical 
times  in  which  we  live  and  the  di- 
mensions of  the  threat  we  face. 
These  are  times  of  which  (Thomas) 
Paine  wrote  “that  try  men’s  souls.” 

I would  assure  them  that 
what  they  do  is  meaningful  — serv- 
ing in  the  Army  — and  that  what 
each  of  them  does  collectively 
makes  a great  deal  of  difference. 

I would  remind  them  that 
they  do  not  serve  the  Army.  They 
serve  the  nation  by  serving  in  the 
Army. 


Finally,  I would  want  them 
to  know  how  proud  I am  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  associated  with 
them  again.  □ 
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A PAPER  TIGER 
OR  A REAL  FORCE? 


MSgt.  Mike  Mason 

IT’S  been  called  a paper  tiger.  It’s  been  said  that  it’s  not 
rapid,  it  can’t  be  deployed  and  there  is  no  force. 

The  object  of  this  criticism  is  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Joint  Task  Force  (RDJTF).  The  RDJTF  grew  out 
of  a 1977  study  that  called  for  the  development  of  a 
force  that  could  rapidly  project  U.S.  power. 

The  Iranian  takeover  of  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Tehran  and  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  strength- 
ened the  need  for  such  a force.  The  Rapid  Deployment 
Joint  Task  Force  headquarters  was  formed  March  1, 
1980. 

Some  people  disagree  with  the  RDJTF’s  critics. 
One  is  Lt.  Gen.  Robert  C.  Kingston,  commander  of  the 
task  force.  Speaking  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States  Army,  Kingston  said,  “I 
would  not  hesitate  to  take  the  rapid  deployment  force 
into  combat  today  if  the  situation  demanded.” 

If  you  were  to  go  down  to  MacDill  Air  Force 
Base,  Fla.,  and  look  around,  you’d  find  that  the  RDJTF 
consists  of  a headquarters  with  slightly  more  than  500 
people  occupying  an  old  Strategic  Air  Command  alert 
bunker.  You  might  wonder  where  the  force  is. 

The  RDJTF  is  not  a fixed-sized  force  like  a bat- 
talion or  a brigade.  Rather,  it  is  a headquarters  that  can 
draw  forces  from  a reservoir  of  designated  units  from 
any  of  the  four  armed  services. 

How  many  people  the  RDJTF  would  get  would 
depend  upon  the  emergency  it  has  to  respond  to.  The 
task  force  has  the  mission  of  planning,  training  and  ex- 
ercising to  be  prepared  to  deploy  and  oppose  threats  to 
vital  U.S.  interests. 

Depending  upon  the  situation,  the  force  could 
range  from  a battalion-sized  “show  of  force”  to  a mul- 
tidivision force,  moved  into  an  area  in  phases. 

The  forces  designated  for  the  RDJTF  are  made 
up  of  more  than  200,000  people.  But  there  is  no  limit  on 
the  number  of  people  who  could  be  made  available  to 
the  force  if  the  situation  required. 

Among  the  major  units  available  to  the  RDJTF 

are: 

Army: 

— 82nd  Airborne  Division 

— 101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault) 

— 24th  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized) 


— 6th  Combat  Brigade  (Air  Cavalry) 

— various  ranger  and  special  forces  units. 

Air  Force: 

— four  tactical  fighter  wings 

— airborne  warning  and  control  aircraft 

— a strategic  projection  force  of  B-52H  bombers 

— reconnaissance  squadrons 

— tactical  airlift  squadrons. 

Navy: 

— three  aircraft-carrier  battle  groups 

— a variety  of  surface  combat  ships 

— five  squadrons  of  antisubmarine-warfare 
patrol  aircraft 

— amphibious  ships 

— pre-positioned  ships  carrying  equipment  and 
supplies. 

Marine  Corps: 

— a Marine  amphibious  force 

— a Marine  amphibious  brigade. 

Depending  on  the  situation,  anywhere  from  150 

to  300  people  could  be  drawn  from  various  units  to 
build  up  the  headquarters  so  it  could  effectively  control 
the  combat  forces. 

The  Army  National  Guard  and  Army  Reserve 
also  play  key  roles  in  the  RDJTF.  Much  of  the  Army’s 
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I combat  support  and  combat  service  support  to  the  task 
( force  is  in  the  reserve  components.  To  provide  the  sup- 
port, a variety  of  units  containing  thousands  of  guards- 
1 men  and  reservists  have  also  been  designated  as  possible 
| RDJTF  units. 

Some  of  the  units  are  types  that  no  longer  exist  in 
the  Active  Army,  such  as  port  construction  and  railway 
operations  and  maintenance  units.  Others,  such  as  pe- 
troleum, ammunition,  bakery,  laundry  and  medical 
, units  would  supplement  the  active  force.  As  with  their 
active  counterparts,  the  exact  reserve  component  units 
called  into  action  would  vary  with  the  situation. 

Plans  are  that  the  RDJTF  will  evolve  into  a sepa- 
rate unified  command.  When  that  happens,  the  force 
will  have  its  own  combat  units,  intelligence,  communi- 
cations, logistics  and  support  facilities.  It  will  also  have 
its  own  geographic  responsibilities  assigned.  The  esti- 
mated date  for  the  RDJTF  to  become  a unified  com- 
mand is  Jan.  1,  1983. 

Just  how  rapid  the  force  is  depends  on  where  it’s 
going.  Although  the  force  could  be  sent  almost  any- 
where, its  current  focus  is  Southwest  Asia.  That’s  more 
than  7,000  miles  from  the  United  States  by  air  and 
12,000  miles  by  sea. 

“There  is  almost  no  place  on  earth  farther 


away,”  Kingston  pointed  out.  To  ensure  the  most  rapid 
possible  deployment  to  that  area,  seven  ships  carrying 
enough  equipment  and  supplies  to  support  a 12,000- 
man  Marine  amphibious  brigade  for  two  weeks  were 
positioned  in  the  Indian  Ocean  in  July  1980.  The  ships 
also  carry  water,  fuel  and  ammunition  to  support  some 
Army  and  Air  Force  units. 

Last  November,  six  more  ships  were  stationed  in 
the  Indian  Ocean  with  enough  equipment  and  supplies 
aboard  to  extend  the  support. 

Given  sufficient  warning,  a combat-ready  Marine 
battalion  could  be  in  the  area  within  48  hours.  The  tac- 
tical air  assets  could  get  in  even  faster.  The  first  ele- 
ments could  arrive  in  the  region  within  a matter  of  hours. 

The  combat  elements  of  an  entire  airborne  divi- 
sion could  be  there  in  less  than  two  weeks  and  an  addi- 
tional division  can  be  moved  by  sea  in  30  to  35  days. 
Other  forces  could  be  moved  in  as  needed. 

RDJTF  planners  expect  to  resupply  a force  in  the 
region,  mostly  by  ships.  But,  it  would  be  about  30  days 
before  the  first  ships  could  arrive.  So,  the  force  would 
depend  on  the  Air  Force’s  70  C-5As  and  234  C-141s  to 
provide  supplies  for  that  first  month.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  the  Air  Force  is  strengthening  the  wings  of 
its  C-5As  and  “stretching”  the  C-141s.  The  C-141s  are 
also  being  adapted  for  in-flight  refueling. 

Long-term  plans  call  for  building  new  ships  spe- 
cifically designed  for  pre-positioning  equipment  and  ac- 
quiring and  converting  some  existing  ships  for  pre-posi- 
tioning,  according  to  a fact  sheet  published  by  the  RD- 
JTF headquarters.  Those  ships  will  hold  enough  equip- 
ment and  supplies  to  support  three  16,500-man  Marine 
amphibious  brigades  for  more  than  four  weeks. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  also  buying  eight 
container  ships  that  can  be  converted  to  roll-on/roll-off 
ships.  Roll-on/roll-off  ships  are  those  that  are  set  up  so 
heavy  equipment  can  drive  on  or  off  at  the  port.  Those 
33-knot  ships  could  move  an  entire  mechanized  infantry 
division  from  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Persian  Gulf  in  about  three  weeks. 

Conducting  more  than  10  exercises  in  the  past 
two  years,  the  RDJTF  has  proven  it  is  capable  of  rapidly 
deploying  its  forces.  Two  of  them,  Bright  Star  ’81  and 
’82,  were  overseas  deployments. 

Although  the  RDJTF  can  deploy  and,  if  neces- 
sary, conduct  sustained  combat  operations,  it  is  mainly 
a deterrent  force.  If  invited  by  a host  nation,  U.S.  na- 
tional command  authorities  could  order  the  RDJTF  to 
deploy.  This  would  send  a signal  to  a potential  aggressor 
that  invading  the  area  would  mean  an  armed  confronta- 
tion with  the  United  States. 

If  the  deterrence  fails,  the  RDJTF  would  be  there 
to  bolster  the  defenses  of  the  nations  in  the  area. 

The  RDJTF  is  still  short  of  transport  and  logis- 
tical services,  but  the  administration  has  earmarked  $4 
billion  of  its  fiscal  1982  budget  for  the  force. 

It  may  be  a while  before  the  RDJTF  will  be  all 
that  it  can  be,  but  it  is  not  the  “paper  tiger”  or  “small 
tripwire”  that  some  people  make  it  out  to  be,  Kingston 
said.  □ 
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Right:  Soldiers  from  the 
Battalion,  504th  Infantry,  8:f 
Airborne  Division,  Fort  Bra' 
N.C.,  hustle  across  the  tar 
to  board  Black  Hawk  h, 
copters  for  an  air  assault  in 
Egyptian  desert.  Far  right 
Camp  Victory,  the  main 
for  24th  Infantry  Division  trc 
in  Egypt  during  Bright  Sta 
sign  points  the  way  he 
Below,  an  American  soli| 
keeps  his  head  down  durir 
live-fire  exercise  with  Egyp| 
trc 


SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 

THE  small  group  of  men  stepped  into  the  rushing 
night  air  and  began  their  freefall  to  the  silent  desert 
two  miles  below  as  if  they  were  starting  on  a Sunday 
walk  in  the  park.  In  order  to  avoid  detection,  they  de- 
layed opening  their  chutes  until  the  last  possible  mo- 
ment. Bright  Star  ’82  was  in  full  swing. 

Once  on  the  ground,  the  men  gathered  up  their 
chutes  and  began  their  mission:  to  mark  and  secure  a 
drop  zone  for  the  paratroopers  to  follow.  The  men 
were  members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Special  Forces  and 
an  Air  Force  Combat  Control  Team.  They  jumped 
that  night  using  an  infiltration  technique  called 
HALO,  High  Altitude  Low  Opening. 

The  next  morning,  more  than  850  U.S.  soldiers 
from  the  2nd  Battalion,  504th  Infantry,  82nd  Air- 
borne Division,  along  with  10  Egyptian  soldiers, 
floated  under  olive-colored  canopies  into  the  rolling 
desert  40  miles  northwest  of  Cairo. 

Most  of  the  paratroopers  had  flown  nonstop 
for  14  hours  on  the  7,000- 
mile  trip  from  Fort  Bragg, 

N.C.  Others  joined  them  in 
the  airborne  assault  from 
staging  areas  in  Europe. 

The  paratroopers 
linked  up  with  a battalion 
task  force  of  1,200  soldiers 
from  the  24th  Infantry  Di- 
vision (Mechanized).  The 
24th  had  arrived  from  Fort 
Stewart,  Ga.,  by  air.  Their 
equipment  and  vehicles, 
however,  had  been  shipped 
by  sea  aboard  the  Military 
Sealift  Command-chartered 
vessel,  MV  Cygnus. 

The  convoy  from  the 
port  city  of  Alexandria  to 
the  training  area  marked 
the  use  of  the  first  U.S. 
armored  vehicles  on  Egyptian  soil  since  World  War  II. 

Bright  Star  was  the  largest  combined  U.S. -Arab 
exercise  to  date.  More  than  6,000  American  troops 
took  part  in  exercises  spread  across  four  Middle  East 
countries.  In  Egypt  alone,  4,000  U.S.  troops  trained 
with  Egyptians  in  land  warfare. 
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MSgt.  Don  Sutherland 


Clockwise  from  right: 
tian  soldiers  prepare  to  i 
out.  • More  than  850  parat| 
ers  of  the  82nd  Airborne 
sion  staged  an  air  drop  aft^ 
ing  non-stop  from  Fort 
N.C.,  to  Egypt.  • Live-fire J 
cises  in  the  desert.  • A si 
discovers  some  of  the' 
unusual  aspects  of  deser 
fare.  • Tanks  of  the  24th  ! 
try  Division  (Mechanize 
vide  armored  support  f^ 
82nd.  • A U.S.  Air  Fore 
flies  over  the  pyramids  ini 
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“It’s  a good  learning  experience  for  our 
troopers  to  train  with  the  Egyptians  in  the  desert 
because  we  find  out  more  about  our  capabilities  and 
weapons,”  said  1st  Sgt.  Willie  Florence  of  Company 
C,  2nd  Battalion,  504th  Infantry.  “We  enjoy  training 
with  the  Egyptians.  They’re  strong,  aggressive  and 
very  combat-efficient  soldiers.” 

In  the  Sudan,  350  troops  from  the  Army,  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Force  worked  with  the  Sudanese. 
The  U.S.  soldiers  taught  classes  in  tactics  for  use  by 
the  Sudanese  army. 

In  Somalia,  350  American  military  engineers 
and  medical  technicians  arrived  at  the  Soviet-built 
port  of  Berbera  for  their  part  in  Bright  Star  training 
exercises.  The  troops  worked  on  a variety  of  civil 
works  projects  for  the  Somalians.  They  also  demon- 
strated a new  water  purification  system  which  the 
United  States  is  now  using  in  desert  operations. 

The  82nd  Airborne  and  1st  Corps  Support 
Command  (COSCOM)  of  Fort  Bragg  were  housed  in 
Cairo  West,  the  main  air  base  used  in  Egypt.  The 
24th  Infantry  Division  soldiers  were  housed  in  a desert 
encampment  called  Camp  Victory,  which  consisted  of 
144  tents  and  shelters. 

The  1st  COSCOM  handled  the  daily  require- 
ments for  items  such  as  food,  fuel  and  pure  drinking 
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Clockwise  from  right:  There  was 
time  in  the  training  schedule  for 
competitive  sports  at  Camp  Vic- 
tory. • SSgt.  Carl  Black  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  bathes  in  the 
privacy  of  a 55-gallon  drum.  • 
Off-loading  the  heavy  equip- 
ment of  the  24th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion (Mechanized)  from  the 
chartered  vessel  MV  Cygnus  in 
the  port  of  Alexandria.  • Desert 
sand  storms  add  to  the 
challenges  of  camp  life.  • A 
medical  facility  staffed  by  U.S. 
personnel  in  Somalia. 


water.  The  24th  Infantry  Division  assisted  with  en- 
gineering, transportation,  security  and  supplies  to  pro- 
vide a complete  combat-support  package  for  the 
troops  during  the  exercise. 

The  7th  Transportation  Group,  Fprt  Eustis, 

Va.,  sent  a unit  to  provide  an  arrival  and  departure 
control  section  at  Cairo  West.  They  also  supplied  port 
clearance  and  control  for  off-loading  and  reloading 
the  ships  in  Alexandria  and  Berbera. 

Engineer  support  was  provided  by  soldiers 
from  the  548th  Engineer  Battalion,  Fort  Bragg,  and 
the  1st  Brigade,  24th  Infantry. 

The  530th  Supply  and  Services  Battalion,  also 
from  Fort  Bragg,  provided  Class  I support  for  all 
Army  forces  participating  in  Bright  Star  ’82.  This 
included  issuing  and  storing  rations  and  providing 
ground  fuel.  They  were  even  able  to  supply  a special 
Thanksgiving  meal  for  the  troops.  The  traditional 
meal  of  turkey  with  all  the  trimmings  was  flown  in 
from  American  bases  in  Europe. 

A detachment  of  1st 
COSCOM  soldiers  from  the 
8th  Ordnance  Company, 

Fort  Bragg,  operated  the 
forward  ammunition  sup- 
ply point.  They  handled 


more  than  150  tons  of  am- 
munition and  explosives 
during  the  exercise. 

Bright  Star  ’82  pro- 
vided rugged  training  for 
America’s  combat,  combat- 
support,  and  combat-ser- 
vice-support soldiers.  It 
allowed  them  to  participate 
in  real-life  combined  opera- 
tions with  foreign  troops. 

And  it  provided  yet  another 
test  for  the  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force. 

“Bright  Star  ’82  was 
one  of  the  most  worthwhile  exercises  in  the  last  10 
years,”  said  SSgt.  Stancil  Hunt,  Headquarters  Com- 
pany, XVIII  Airborne  Corps.  He  said  the  confidence 
and  experiences  he  gained  will  enable  him  to  function 
better  in  a Middle  East  environment.  □ 
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COMPLAININ'  * 

You're  Not  At  Anyone's  Mercy 


HE  glides  through  the  morning  sky. 
He  swoops  low  over  Billy  Joe’s  Ga- 
rage, Honest  Chuck’s  Auto  Corral 
and  the  Healthy  Haven  Apartments. 
He  circles  silently  over  Bob’s  Dis- 
count Appliances.  He  watches  and 
listens. 

Suddenly  his  wrist  alarm 
sounds  a Code  Red  for  apartment 
201  at  Healthy  Haven.  He  dives  in 
for  a landing,  runs  up  the  steps  lead- 
ing to  the  apartment  and  knocks  on 
the  door. 

“Caped  Consumer,  I need 
your  help,  ” Sp5  Calvin  Calm  says 
as  he  opens  the  door.  “A  door-to- 
door  salesman  talked  me  into  a life- 
time subscription  of  Butcher  Shop 
Illustrated.  I don’t  have  the  money 
to  pay,  and  I don’t  want  to  read  the 
magazine.  To  make  things  worse, 
the  water  pump  broke  again  on  my 
car.  I just  had  it  replaced  yesterday 


Tom  Kiddoo 

for  $100.  To  top  it  off,  the  ceiling 
fell  down  in  my  bathroom,  and  the 
landlord  says  he  won ’t  fix  it  unless  I 
pay.  And ...” 

The  Caped  Consumer 
smooths  his  hair  as  he  listens.  He 
straightens  his  cape  and  picks  lint 
from  his  leotards.  “No  problem, 
earthling,  ” he  answers.  “This  is 
what  you  do  . . .”  He  is  interrupted 
by  another  Code  Red  on  his  wrist 
alarm.  He  straightens  his  shoulders 
and  flexes  his  muscles.  “Sorry,  mor- 
tal, ” he  says.  He  runs  down  the 
steps  into  the  open  and  zooms  up, 
up  into  the  sky. 

Specialist  Calm  is  left  alone 
with  his  problems.  What  will  he  do? 

What  will  he  do? 

* * * 

YOU  don’t  like  getting  a bad  deal 
after  paying  hard-earned  dollars.  If 
you  get  “ripped  off,”  you  want 


someone’s  head.  Or  your  money 
back.  You  may  also  need  help,  but  it 
won’t  come  from  some  dude  who 
flies  in  the  sky.  It’ll  come  from  your 
post  legal  assistance  office,  or  a 
state  or  local  consumer  affairs 
agency,  or  from  a private  consumer 
organization. 

The  best  time  to  use  these 
helpers,  by  the  way,  is  before  you 
pay  out  your  money.  Say,  for  in- 
stance, you’ve  decided  to  rent  an 
apartment  off  post.  You  find  a 
place  you  like  and  the  landlord 
hands  you  a lease.  It’s  a good  idea 
to  take  the  lease  to  the  post  legal  as- 
sistance office  before  you  sign  it. 

“I  appreciate  the  fact  that 
the  soldier  is  often  in  a strange  place 
at  a somewhat  difficult  time,”  said 
Douglas  Larsen  Jr.,  chief  of  the 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  legal  assistance 
office.  “He  needs  quarters.  And 


Don’t  get  “ripped  off’’  when  you  buy  a car  or  get  one  fixed.  Don’t 
fall  prey  to  a slick  door-to-door  salesman  or  a dishonest  landlord. 
Be  a smart  consumer  when  you  spend  your  hard-earned  money. 


often,  I think,  he’s  inclined  to  take 
them  if  he  likes  the  floor  plan  and 
the  size  of  the  rooms,  if  his  family 
will  fit  and  he  can  afford  the  rent. 
The  idea  of  taking  the  lease  to  legal 
assistance  may  be  a priority  that  is 
quite  a ways  down  the  line.” 

However,  a reading  of  the 
lease  by  an  attorney  could  save  you 
money  and  prevent  hassles  later.  He 
said  an  attorney  can,  for  instance, 
check  to  see  whether  your  lease  has 
a “military  clause.” 

“If  a lease  is  written  for  a 
whole  year,  the  servicemember  is 
normally  obligated  for  the  rent  for 
that  entire  period,”  Larsen  said.  “A 
military  clause  provides  an  escape 
when  a military  member  gets  orders 
wholly  beyond  his  control.” 

Larsen  said  many  states  re- 
quire a military  clause  by  law.  In 
those  states  that  don’t,  the  attorney 
may  be  able  to  persuade  the  land- 
lord to  include  it.  The  attorney  can 
also  explain  the  lease  to  you. 

Okay,  the  lease  checks  out 
and  you  move  into  your  apartment. 
Before  you’re  unpacked,  there’s  a 
knock  at  the  door.  A salesman  tries 
to  convince  you  that  your  yet-to-be- 
born  children  will  need  a set  of  ency- 
clopedias. Another  salesman  tries  to 
sell  you  a cordless  vacuum  cleaner. 
And  a third  tries  to  palm  off  some 
pots  and  pans  that  he  claims  are 
made  of  a new  space-age  metal. 
Don’t  buy  anything  until  you’ve  had 
time  to  think  it  over. 

“Otherwise,  you  may  find 
yourself  buying  something  you  have 
no  use  for,”  said  Mary  Ann  Shurtz 
of  the  Virginia  Office  of  Consumer 
Affairs.  “Nine  times  out  of  10,  it’s 
an  impulse  purchase.  Door-to-door 
salesmen  usually  sell  items  you 
would  normally  not  go  out  yourself 
and  take  the  initiative  to  buy.” 

Shurtz  recommended  that 
you  ask  the  salesman  for  a business 
card  and  any  brochures  and  other 
literature  describing  the  product. 
Also  ask  for  information  on  the 
terms  of  sale  and  guarantees.  Then 
make  some  telephone  calls.  Find  out 
if  the  local  consumer  affairs  agency 
or  the  Better  Business  Bureau  has 
received  any  complaints  about  the 
salesman  or  company.  Also  check 
with  the  legal  assistance  office. 


Buy  the  product  only  if  you 
truly  want  it,  the  salesman  appears 
to  be  legitimate  (according  to  your 
investigation),  and  you  fully  under- 
stand the  terms  of  the  sales  contract. 
If  the  salesman  is  honest,  he  can 
come  back  later  or  wait  for  you  to 
call  him  with  your  decision.  The 
same  holds  true,  by  the  way,  for 
telephone  salesmen.  Ask  them  to 
send  you  information,  and  start 
from  there. 

You’re  settled  into  your 
apartment  now  and  you’ve  dealt 
with  the  first  wave  of  salesmen.  But 
there  really  are  some  things  you 
need  to  buy.  First  of  all,  you  decide 
you  need  a car.  Riding  the  bus  is  too 
much  of  a hassle.  New  cars  are  too 
high-priced,  so  you  decide  to  buy  a 
used  one.  Don’t  just  shop  around  to 
find  the  right  car.  Shop  around  for 
the  right  dealer. 

“Investigate  the  dealer,”  Lar- 
sen warned.  “Investigate  the  manu- 
facturer. Investigate  through  the 
Better  Business  Bureau,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  local  consumer 
affairs  agencies,  or  maybe  even  the 
local  legal  assistance  office.  Check 
with  other  people  on  post.  Get  as 
much  information  as  you  can.” 

After  you  believe  you’ve 
found  a few  reputable  dealers, 
check  out  the  cars  they  have  for 
sale.  Check  them  inside,  and  outside 
and  under  the  hood.  And  don’t  for- 
get to  look  under  the  car  for  oil 
leakage  and  signs  of  welding.  Then 
take  those  cars  you’re  interested  in 
for  test  drives. 

“We  advise  anyone  who  is 
going  to  buy  a used  car  to  have  it 
checked  out  by  an  impartial  third- 
party  mechanic  and  be  sure  it’s  in 
good  condition  before  they  buy  it,” 
Shurtz  said.  In  other  words,  take 
your  top  choice  among  the  cars 
you’ve  seen  to  a garage  for  a diag- 
nostic test.  The  $10  to  $20  cost  for 
this  could  save  you  heartaches  later. 

And,  again,  remember  that 
the  legal  assistance  office  on  your 
post  is  there  to  help.  Try  to  take  the 
sales  contract  in  for  review  by  an  at- 
torney before  you  sign. 

All  goes  well.  You  buy  the 
used  car  of  your  dreams.  It  runs  well 
for  several  months,  but  then  some- 
thing goes  wrong.  The  engine  starts 


running  rough.  It  sounds  like  a very 
large  food  processor.  You  need  to 
get  it  fixed. 

Again,  shop  for  a good  re- 
pair garage,  just  as  you  shopped  for 
a good  place  to  live  and  a good  car 
to  drive.  Remember,  it’s  wise  to  talk 
to  people  who  have  used  garages  in 
the  area,  as  well  as  to  experts  at  the 
post  legal  assistance  office,  the  Bet- 
ter Business  Bureau,  and  the  local 
and  state  consumer  affairs  offices. 
Also  check  out  state  laws  concern- 
ing auto  repair. 

In  some  states,  repair  work 
can’t  begin  until  you  receive  a writ- 
ten estimate.  In  most  cases,  the  final 
bill  cannot  exceed  a certain  percent- 
age of  the  original  estimate  — usual- 
ly no  more  than  10  percent.  And 
you  don’t  have  to  pay  for  work  you 
didn’t  authorize.  If  the  state  you’re 
in  doesn’t  have  such  a law,  search 
for  a garage  which  does  these  things 
as  a matter  of  policy. 

Ask  for  replaced  parts  when 
the  work  is  finished.  Inspect  them 
even  if  you  don’t  want  to  take  them 
home.  Remember  that  those  replac- 
ed parts  are  evidence  if  you  wish  to 
bring  action  against  the  garage  later. 
And  always  ask  for  a repair  bill 
which  clearly  lists  costs  for  parts  and 
labor,  as  well  as  any  parts  replaced 
under  warranty  and  any  parts  which 
were  used  or  reconditioned. 

Let’s  imagine  that  you’ve 
done  all  the  things  you  should  be- 
fore you  spend  your  money  . . . but 
you  still  end  up  with  a few  bad 
deals.  The  landlord  won’t  fix  the 
plumbing.  You  tell  the  encyclopedia 
salesman  you  want  his  books,  but 
you  change  your  mind  the  next  day. 
The  used-car  dealer  won’t  live  up  to 
his  30-day  repair  warranty.  Or  the 
mechanic  at  the  garage  didn’t  really 
repair  what  he  said  he  did.  How  do 
you  make  things  better?  How  do 
you  get  satisfaction?  How  do  you 
get  help? 

In  most  cases,  you  can  follow 
the  same  basic  steps  when  you  want 
to  complain  about  a bad  deal  — re- 
gardless of  what  you  spent  your 
money  for.  First  of  all,  be  sure  you 
have  a right  to  complain.  Did  the 
landlord,  merchant  or  other  busi- 
nessman break  his  word  to  you? 
Usually,  all  promises  must  be  writ- 
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ten  into  a contract  before  you  can 
complain  successfully.  Did  the  per- 
son fail  to  obey  any  state  or  federal 
laws  or  regulations?  Did  he  ignore 
written  or  implied  warranties?  If  he 
did,  make  sure  you  have  documents 
to  back  it  up. 

If  you  believe  you  do  have  a 
right  to  complain,  go  first  to  the 
landlord,  salesman,  merchant  or 
other  businessman.  Present  your 
claim  to  him.  Listen  to  his  side  of 
the  story.  Maybe  you  can  settle  the 
matter  then  and  there  by  discussing 
it.  Remember  that  many  times  the 
businessman  might  have  some  valid 
arguments  on  his  side,  also.  Some- 
times you  may  have  to  negotiate  and 
settle  for  something  a little  less  than 
you  expect.  But  don’t  let  yourself 
get  talked  into  something  that’s  not 
really  fair. 

If  talking  doesn’t  do  you  any 
good,  it’s  time  for  action.  You’ll 
have  no  problem  in  the  case  of  a 
door-to-door  salesman  who  sold 
you  something  less  than  72  hours 
before.  Federal  law  gives  you  a 
three-day  “cool-off”  period  to 
think  about  a door-to-door  pur- 
chase. Remember  that  the  period 
begins  when  you  sign  the  contract, 
not  when  you  receive  the  goods. 

“People  may  buy  something, 
but  they  may  not  receive  it  for  a 
couple  of  weeks.  And  once  they  re- 
ceive it,  they’re  very  unhappy  with 
the  quality,”  Shurtz  explained. 
“But  then  it’s  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing.” Many  companies  will  allow 
you  to  return  purchases  for  refund 
or  exchange  if  you’re  not  satisfied. 
Others  won’t.  They  aren’t  legally  re- 
quired to  allow  returns. 

Shurtz  said  that  within  three 
days  of  signing  the  sales  contract, 
you  should  send  a certified  letter  to 
the  company  if  you  wish  to  cancel. 
“Some  people  think  they  can  cancel 
just  by  calling  up  and  saying  ‘I  want 
to  cancel.’  But  this  does  not  relieve 
them  of  their  responsibility,”  she 
'warned.  She  also  explained  that  the 
federal  72-hour  cool-off  period 
doesn’t  apply  to  telephone  sales  or 
any  face-to-face  transactions  that 
don’t  take  place  in  your  home. 

For  most  complaints,  there- 
fore, your  next  step  would  be  to  go 
to  the  post  legal  assistance  office. 


Larsen  said  that  Fort  Belvoir,  and 
many  other  installations,  have  walk- 
in  hours  for  legal  assistance,  as  well 
as  time  set  aside  for  appointments. 
Take  everything  with  you  to  the  le- 
gal assistance  office  that  is  related  to 
your  problem:  contracts,  receipts, 
names  and  phone  numbers  of  every- 
body involved,  addresses,  a record 
of  any  payments  you’ve  made,  and 
a description  of  what  you’ve  already 
done  to  try  to  solve  the  problem. 

The  legal  assistance  attorney 
will  probably  contact  the  person 
you’re  complaining  about  to  try  to 
come  up  with  a settlement. 

“There’s  a lot  we  can  do  in 
terms  of  getting  a hold  of  the  other 
side  or  their  attorneys,”  Larsen 


Got  a bad  deal? 
There  are  folks  who 
can  help  you.  Learn 
who  they  are  and 
what  they  can  do. 

said.  “We  can  take  a look  at  the 
contract  and  see  what  rights  you 
have  under  the  contract,  or  the  agree- 
ment, transaction  or  applicable 
laws.  We  can  get  a hold  of  the  other 
side  and  see  what  their  position  is, 
see  how  far  apart  the  parties  are.  We 
can  determine  what  they’re  willing 
to  give,  what  it’s  going  to  take  to 
make  each  of  them  happy.” 

Larsen  said,  if  necessary,  the 
legal  assistance  attorney  will  help 
you  contact  government  agencies 
that  can  also  assist  you. 

If  you  can’t  get  an  agreement 
that  is  satisfactory  to  you,  your  next 
step  is  to  take  your  case  to  court. 
Most  states  have  a court  just  for 
consumer  complaints  and  other 


cases  concerning  fairly  low  amounts 
of  money.  They’re  usually  called 
“small  claims  court”  and  do  not  re- 
quire that  you  use  a lawyer.  You 
usually  will  have  to  pay  a court  fee 
of  about  $5  to  $10,  depending  on 
the  state  you’re  in. 

Normally  you  will  start  your 
suit  by  going  to  the  clerk  of  the 
court  or  to  a justice  of  the  peace. 
You  present  your  name  and  address, 
the  name  and  address  of  the  person, 
business  or  corporation  you  are  su- 
ing, the  amount  of  your  claim  and 
the  reason  for  your  suit.  The  court 
will  issue  a warrant  to  the  person  or 
company  you’re  suing  and  will  set  a 
court  date. 

When  you  go  to  court,  make 
sure  you  have  evidence  on  which  the 
judge  can  decide  the  case.  Bring  all 
the  information  that  you  provided 
earlier  to  the  legal  assistance  at- 
torney. The  judge  will  probably 
question  you  and  allow  the  defen- 
dant to  question  you.  You’ll  then 
most  likely  be  able  to  present  the 
testimony  of  witnesses  who  know 
about  your  case.  Be  sure  to  have  an 
“expert”  testify  on  your  behalf, 
such  as  a mechanic  in  the  case  of  car 
repair.  Remember,  that  you  may 
have  to  pay  witnesses  for  their  time. 

The  defendant  (the  person 
you  have  the  claim  against)  will  then 
present  his  case  and  his  witnesses. 
The  judge  will  probably  question 
them  and  let  you  question  them.  Af- 
ter the  judge  has  heard  both  sides, 
he’ll  make  a decision.  If  you  are  not 
familiar  with  small  court  procedures 
in  the  state  where  you’re  stationed, 
ask  the  legal  assistance  attorney  to 
explain  them  to  you.  Although  he 
cannot  represent  you  in  a civilian 
court,  a military  attorney  can  give 
you  advice  before  you  go  and  can 
recommend  a civilian  attorney  if 
you  wish  one. 

If  you’ve  completed  the 
whole  consumer  process  and  you’re 
still  not  happy  . . . well,  better  luck 
next  time.  But  remember,  if  you 
really  investigate  and  take  your  time 
before  you  pay,  you  may  never  need 
to  complain.  If  you  do  need  to  com- 
plain, make  sure  you  do  it  right. 

If  you  do,  you’ll  never  need 
the  Caped  Consumer  who  flew 
through  the  first  part  of  this  tale.  □ 
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MOST  Americans  would  probably  tell  you  that  a 
“volksmarch”  is  something  you  do  if  your  Volkswagen 
breaks  down  on  a country  road. 

Others,  if  they  think  about  it  at  all,  might  reply 
vaguely  that  a volksmarch  is  what  happens  when  Euro- 
peans dress  up  in  funny  clothes  and,  armed  with  walk- 
ing sticks,  take  off  across  the  countryside.  Some,  whom 

SHEILA  SAMPLES  Is  a member  of  the  Public  Affairs  Office,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 


you  suspect  have  been  on  a volksmarch  before,  might 
slyly  admit  it’s  a great  way  to  meet  girls. 

A volksmarch  is  different  things  to  different  peo- 
ple. However,  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  it  has  become  the 
largest  such  event  in  North  America. 

The  second  annual  event,  held  last  fall,  attracted 
thousands  of  marchers  from  across  the  United  States, 
including  the  president  of  the  International  Federation 


Even  the  Army’s  hooked 

VOLKSMARCHING  has  grown  so  much  in  popularity  among  soldiers  that  the 
Army  has  a pamphlet  on  the  ins,  outs,  and  hows  of  getting  a march  togetnai 

The  Army  promotes  volksmarching  as  a morale,  welfare  and  recreation 
(MWR)  program  because  it  encourages  fitness,  provides  an  opportunity  for  peo- 
ple to  share  common  interests,  enables  people  of  all  ages  to  obtain  recognition 
and,  most  of  all,  it’s  fun.  The  Army  has  designated  Sept.  1 9-25  as  the  Department 
of  the  Army  Volksmarch  Week,  and  has  encouraged  installations  to  conduct 
marches. 

Army  Pamphlet  28-13,  “The  Army  Volksmarch  Program, ’’  is  being  pub- 
lished to  help  installations  prepare  for  the  week.  Each  post  MWR  activity  should 
receive  a copy  by  July  31.  It  can  also  be  ordered  through  normal  publications 
channels.  The  pamphlet  takes  the  guesswork  out  of  planning  by  outlining  what 
needs  to  be  done,  providing  sample  checklists,  and  telling  how  to  become  a 
sanctioned  member  of  the  American  Volkssport  Association  (AVA). 

The  pamphlet  is  thorough,  but  it  doesn’t  address  one  pitfall  — volks- 
marching can  be  addictive.  — Cathy  Ferguson. 


of  Popular  Sports  (IVV),  Carol 
Coffee,  who  lives  in  the  Houston 
area. 

It  all  started,  according  to 
Col.  Charles  J.  Buel,  in  October 
1980  as  something  for  Fort  Sill’s 
Field  Artillery  Training  Center 
(FATC)  troops  to  do  on  a lazy  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Buel,  FATC  com- 
mander, said  they  had  no  idea  the 
event  would  evolve  into  the  gargan- 
tuan affair  it  has  become. 

He’s  made  many  trips  to 
Germany.  “While  there,  I noticed 
that  ‘Stars  and  Stripes’  newspaper 
was  packed  with  listings  of  weekend 
volksmarches.  GIs  really  turned  out 
for  these  things,”  Buel  said.  “So  I thought  it  would  be 
nice  to  have  a little  volksmarch  here  ...” 

The  response  was  overwhelming.  Buel  recalled 
that  once  the  volksmarch  ball  got  rolling,  there  was  no 
stopping  it.  Everybody  in  FATC  wanted,  and  got,  a 
piece  of  the  action.  Applications  and  queries  began 
pouring  in,  and  the  Fort  Sill  volksmarch  was  soon  an 
event  that  involved  the  entire  community. 

Before  the  event  was  over,  and  after  hurried  calls 
had  been  made,  the  volksmarch  was  sanctioned  by  both 
the  American  Volkssport  Association  (AVA)  and  the 
IVV.  There  were  authentic  German  beer  tents,  a real 
German  polka  band,  and  mountains  of  food  from 
sauerkraut  and  bratwurst  to  baked,  sugary  delicacies. 

And  medals.  Lots  of  medals. 

More  than  6,000  hardy  wanderers  turned  out  for 
the  1980  volksmarch.  The  10-  and  20-kilometer  courses 
offered  casual,  pleasant  wanderings  through  the  wood- 
ed, rolling  hills  of  Fort  Sill. 

Buel  said  at  the  end  of  that  volksmarch,  the  stage 
was  set  for  the  second  event.  Too  large  for  FATC  to 
handle,  it  was  dubbed  the  “Fort  Sill  Second  Annual  In- 
ternational Volksmarch.”  It  was  a two-day  affair  with 
wanderers  having  a choice  of  three  different  trails. 

The  10-kilometer  course  (6.2  miles)  was  a leisure- 
ly trail,  specifically  designed  for  youngsters  and  the 
many  handicapped  people  who  are  among  volksmarch- 
ing’s  most  devoted  supporters. 

The  20-kilometer  course  (12.4  miles)  was  a bit 
more  rugged.  “It  was  for  the  serious,  long-distance 
marcher,”  Buel  said.  “We  added  the  30-kilometer 
course  (18.6  miles)  to  satisfy  the  volksmarching  ‘purists’ 
— the  guys  who  want  to  build  up  mileage.  They’re  the 
‘professional’  wanderers;  all  they  care  about  is  getting 
their  books  stamped  and  adding  up  those  miles.” 

Traditionally,  anyone  completing  a volksmarch 
receives  a medal.  Medal  designs  vary,  and  no  two  are 
alike.  As  a singer  “sings  for  the  song,”  a volksmarcher 
walks  for  the  medal.  These  “memory  makers”  give 
their  owners  bragging  rights,  and  the  methods  of  dis- 
playing medals,  patches  and  pins  are  as  unique  as  the 
sport  itself. 

The  medal  for  the  two  shorter  courses  depicted 


Fort  Sill’s  famous  horse-drawn  Field  Artillery  Half  Sec- 
tion — pewter  for  10-kilometer  walkers  and  antique 
gold  for  those  going  the  20-kilometer  route.  Each  per- 
son completing  the  30-kilometer  course  received  a patch 
embroidered  with  the  Field  Artillery  Center  emblem. 

More  than  7,000  wanderers  pounded  the  three 
rain-swept  trails  over  the  two-day  period.  They  came 
from  across  the  United  States  — all  ages,  all  shapes  and 
sizes,  from  all  walks  of  life. 

Many  first-timers  hit  the  trails  early  and  hit  them 
running,  their  goal  to  be  “first  out,  first  back.”  How- 
ever, most  marchers  meandered  comfortably  up  and 
down,  over  and  around  the  scenic  trails  — visiting, 
laughing,  making  new  friends  — all  looking  forward  to 
the  medals  and  fun  waiting  for  them  at  walk’s  end. 

Good-natured  groans  and  plaintive  cries  rang  out 
in  the  early-morning  air  . . . 

“How  far  is  it  to  Minnesota  — does  anybody 
know  . . . ?” 

“Let’s  stop  here.  Maybe  the  search  plane  will 
find  us  . . .” 

“.  . . then  she  just  kind  of  smiled  back  at  me;  you 
know  how  it  is.  So  I said.  ‘Sure,  honey,  I’ll  go  on  a 
volksmarch  . . .’  ” 

SSgt.  Josef  Rothenaigner,  a German  air  force 
student  attending  school  at  Fort  Sill,  was  one  of  many 
wanderers  resplendent  in  authentic  German  leather 
breeches  and  a jaunty  felt  hat. 

“I  think  this  is  nice,”  Rothenaigner  said.  “Al- 
though in  Germany,  volksmarching  is  something  that’s 
done  on  weekends,  every  weekend. 

“But  then  again,  I can’t  really  compare  this  one 
with  what  goes  on  in  Europe  because  — I’ve  never  been 
on  a volksmarch  before  . . . ,”  he  said  sheepishly. 

And  so  it  went.  Two  days  of  leaving  the  world 
outside  Fort  Sill’s  boundaries  and  just  “getting  down,” 
German-style.  At  the  end  of  the  trails,  Fort  Sill’s  heavily 
wooded  Ambrosia  Springs  was  alive  with  a country-fair 
atmosphere.  The  aromas  of  sizzling  bratwurst  and 
mouth-watering  sauerkraut  hung  on  the  misty  air.  Ger- 
man beer  ran  in  rivers.  The  area  jumped  to  Karl  Wald- 
bauer  and  the  Polka  Kings.  The  area’s  German- Ameri- 
can Club  singers  in  vivid  native  costumes  and  dancers 
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Volksmarching  is  vonderful! 


THERE’S  no  doubt  about  it.  Enthusi- 
asm for  the  German  volksmarch  is 
sweeping  the  western  world.  Nearly 
every  weekend  throughout  the  year, 
men,  women  and  children  are  putting 
on  their  walking  shoes  and  heading 
out  across  this  nation’s  countrysides 
in  colorful  droves.  The  sport  is  more 
addictive  than  jogging,  if  that  can  be 
imagined. 

Literally  translated,  volks- 
march means  ‘‘people’s  walk.”  The 
first  such  event  was  held  in  1963  at 
Bobingert,  a small  village  near  Augs- 
burg, West  Germany.  Since  then,  mil- 
lions of  people  have  walked  billions 
of  miles  throughout  the  world. 

It’s  easier  to  pin  down  where  it 
all  started  than  it  is  to  predict  where  it 
all  might  end.  Back  in  the  early  ’60s, 
Switzerland  and  Bavaria  held  com- 
petitive running  events,  which 
prompted  out-of-shape  participants 
to  overexert  themselves  while  com- 
peting for  coveted  awards. 

Because  of  public  demand  for 
a noncompetitive  sport  as  a healthy 
diversion,  the  International  Federa- 
tion of  Popular  Sports  (IVV)  was  cre- 
ated in  1968  by  Austria,  West  Ger- 
many, Liechtenstein  and  Switzerland 
to  promote  “volkssport”  events  such 
as  bicycling,  cross-country  skiing, 
swimming  and  walking. 

In  1972,  an  airborne  brigade  of 
the  U.S.  8th  Infantry  Division  in  Ger- 
many sponsored  the  first  American 
International  Volksmarch,  which  at- 
tracted more  than  15,000  men,  wom- 
en and  children  of  all  nationalities. 
But  even  before  then,  Americans 
were  joining  the  volksmarch  move- 
ment with  typical  western  enthusi- 
asm. While  stationed  in  Oberammer- 
gau  in  the  late  '60s,  Sgt.  Harold  Witter 
earned  the  reputation  as  the  “March 
Master  of  Bavaria”  by  completing 
more  than  300  volksmarches. 

Representing  the  IVV,  Witter 
led  an  American  delegation  of  march- 
ers on  a special  six-day,  150-mile 
march  held  in  conjunction  with  the 
1972  Munich  Olympics.  Witter  and  his 
band  of  U.S.  wanderers  started  from 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  River  in 


Switzerland,  crossed  the  Alps  into 
Austria,  followed  paths  around  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Constance  and 
walked  across  southern  Bavaria  to 
Munich. 

For  years,  American  soldiers 
and  their  families  returned  from 
Europe  “hooked”  on  volksmarching, 
but  frustrated  because  there  was  no- 
where in  the  states  to  do  their  thing. 
Thus,  the  American  Volkssports  As- 
sociation (AVA)  was  formed  and,  in 
June  1976,  the  first  U.S.  volkssport 
event  was  held  at  Fredericksburg, 
Texas. 

There  are  now  more  than  100 
volksmarching  clubs  in  the  AVA,  with 
more  jumping  on  the  bandwagon 
each  year.  Already,  nearly  150  volks- 
marches are  firmed  up  for  this  year, 
and  more  are  on  U.S.  drawing  boards. 

It’s  easy  to  get  addicted  to 
volksmarching  because  it’s  fun  and 
easy.  There  are  no  age  limits  or  physi- 
cal restrictions.  Most  volksmarches 
offer  a variety  of  trails  — shorter  ones 
for  youngsters,  oldsters  and  the  phy- 
sically handicapped,  and  longer 
courses  for  hard-core  marchers  and 
those  who’re  primarily  interested  in 
chalking  up  serious  mileage. 

There  is  a pre-registration  peri- 
od when  people  can  sign  up  early  and 
reserve  their  award  medals.  The  fee  is 
usually  not  more  than  $4  during  this 
period,  which  is  about  a month  or  two 
in  advance.  The  fee  covers  the  cost  of 
the  medal,  an  IVV  certification  stamp 
in  special  Event  and  Distance  Record 
books,  insurance  and  sometimes  re- 
freshments. 

Late  registration,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  day  of  the  event,  is  usual- 
ly no  more  than  $5.  The  extra  fee  is  to 
cover  the  cost  of  handling  and  mail- 
ing the  award  medal. 

Each  wanderer  fills  out  a start 
card  and  has  it  stamped  at  control 
points  along  the  way.  Most  routes  cir- 
cle back  to  the  starting  point.  It  is 
there  that  marchers  trade  their  start 
cards  for  medals  and  patches.  Record 
books,  stamped  at  the  finish  line  to 
show  participation  and  distances 
covered,  are  almost  always  on  sale  at 


AVA-sanctioned  volksmarches. 

Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  is  sponsoring 
three  marches  this  year:  a volksmarch 
and  swim  meet,  July  30-31;  the  third 
annual  International  Volksmarch  Oct. 
2-3;  and  a Dec.  22  Christmas  Walk. 

For  the  third  annual  Interna- 
tional Volksmarch,  write  USAFATC 
S-4,  ATTN:  Maj.  Roland  Ouellette 
(Building  3166),  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  73503. 
For  the  others,  write  to  Oklahoma 
Striders,  P.O.  Box  2442,  Lawton,  Okla. 
73502. 

Other  scheduled  1982  military- 
sponsored  volksmarches  (subject  to 
change)  and  addresses  to  use  for 
more  information  are: 

June  6:  Scott  Air  Force  Base, 
III.,  324  Hazel  Ave.,  Belleville,  III. 
62223. 

June  12-13:  Fort  Belvoir.  V a., 
P.O.  Box  631,  Fort  Belvoir,  V a.  22060. 

June  19  and  Oct.  16:  Fort 
Devens,  Mass.,  Crossroads  Recrea- 
tion Center,  Fort  Devens,  Mass. 
01433. 

June  19-20:  Lackland  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas,  111  Yount  Circle,  Lack- 
land  Air  Force  Base,  Texas  78236. 

July  30-31:  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 
Transportation  School  Brigade,  Fort 
Eustis,  Va.  23604. 

Aug.  14-15:  Kelly  Air  Force 
Base,  Texas,  P.O.  Box  44,  Randolph 
Air  Force  Base,  Texas  78150. 

Sept.  25  (Global  II:  U.S.  Air 
Force  bases  worldwide),  and  Oct. 
16-17:  For  October  events,  write  Ran- 
dolph Air  Force  Base,  Texas,  P.O.  Box 
44,  Randolph  AFB,  Texas  78150.  For 
September  event,  write  U.S.  Air  Force 
Recreation  Services,  AFMPC/- 
MPCSOC,  Randolph  AFB,  Texas  78150. 

Oct.  2-3:  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
Morale  Support  Division  Recreation 
Center  Branch,  Fort  Hood,  Texas 
76544. 

Oct.  9-10:  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  103 
Huntington  Road,  Colonial  Heights, 
Va.  23834. 

Oct.  30:  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  Box 
307,  Fort  Meade,  Md.  20755. 

Nov.  6:  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.,  68  Funk  St.,  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.  65473. 


kept  the  action  rollicking  throughout  the  weekend. 

One  thing  that  makes  volksmarching  so  popular 
here  and  abroad  is  that  the  event  is  noncompetitive. 
There’s  no  age  limit.  Parents  carry  infants  along  trails  in 
backpacks  or  push  them  in  strollers.  Many  European 
youngsters  are  seasoned  volksmarchers  with  a vast  array 
of  medals  and  pins  by  the  time  they  can  walk,  said  volk- 
march  coordinator  Lt.  Col.  Miguel  Monteverde,  com- 
mander of  the  FATC’s  training  command  battalion. 

“In  Europe,  where  volksmarching  is  considered 
the  national  pastime,  the  walk  is  almost  incidental,”  he 
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said.  “It’s  the  medals,  pins,  ribbons,  patches  — and  fun 
— that  people  are  after. 

“European  walkers  are  fanatics,  more  so  than 
American  joggers.  It’s  nothing  for  a family  to  head  out  at 
3 or  4 every  Saturday  morning,  armed  with  a list  of  a 
half-dozen  or  so  volksmarches  to  enter  that  day. 

“It’s  the  darnedest  thing  I’ve  ever  seen,”  Monte- 
verde said  with  a grin.  “Hundreds  of  people  traveling 
over  half  of  Germany,  just  looking  for  a volksmarch.” 

They  could  always  come  to  Fort  Sill,  where  the 
real  thing  has  found  a home.  □ 
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FORT  HOOD,  Texas  — As  soldiers  attend  services  in  the 
1st  Cavalry  Division  Memorial  Chapel,  beams  of  light 
shimmer  through  stained  glass  windows  casting  blue, 
yellow,  green  and  red  shadows  on  worshipers.  They  aren’t 
ordinary  stained  glass  windows;  they  depict  the  cavalry 
soldier’s  history,  pride  and  faith. 

“The  windows  tell  soldiers  that  we,  as  a unit,  have 
always  recognized  our  military  and  physical  strength, 
said  Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.)  Edwin  Vanderland.  “But,  without 
relying  upon  our  ultimate  source  of  strength  — God  — we 
wouldn’t  have  the  strength  for  victory.” 

He  said  the  design  for  each  window  was  done  by 
the  unit  that  sponsored  it.  “Some  were  designed  by 
holding  a unit  contest,  and  others  by  the  unit  chaplain, 
the  unit  commander  and  a small  committee.” 

“A  Trooper’s  House  of  Prayer”  is  the  overall  theme 
of  the  seven  windows.  It  is 
also  the  theme  for  the 
largest  window,  showing 
the  unit’s  history  and 
patch. 

The  Support  Com- 
mand window  depicts  cav- 
alry troopers  clad  in  the 
1890  cavalry  uniform,  head- 
ing home  after  battle. 

The  window  dedi- 
cated to  the  1st  Brigade 
shows  a knight  praying. 

The  3rd  Brigade  (now  de- 
activated) shows  a trooper 
pausing  on  bended  knee, 
praying. 

The  Civil  War  era  is 
depicted  in  the  Division 
Artillery  memorial  win- 
dow. It  shows  a soldier 
kneeling  in  prayer  before 
battle.  Above  him  is  an 
open  Bible. 

Two  cavalry  sol- 
diers, representing  World 
Wars  I and  II,  look  up  in 
thanksgiving  to  the  hand 
of  God,  on  the  2nd  Brigade 
window. 

The  “soldier’s 
Hope  for  Peace”  window, 
dedicated  to  division 
troops,  shows  two  Viet- 
nam-era  soldiers  looking 
up  in  prayer.  A dove  of 
peace,  encircled  by  a 
, golden  glow,  hovers  above 
them. 


FORT  RILEY,  Kan.  — Sgt.  James  Griese,  the  senior 
recovery  operator  of  A Company,  2nd  Battalion,  16th  In- 
fantry, 1st  Infantry  Division,  has  a dragon  for  a pet. 
Nicknamed  the  “dragon  wagon,”  the  beast  is  really  a 
Light  Vehicle  Track  Recoverer  (VTR).  Its  care  and  feeding 
are  shared  by  Griese’s  crew:  driver,  Sp4  Jack  Frost;  and 
mechanic,  PFC  William  Herman. 

“The  VTR  is  the  only  (non-aviation)  recovery  vehi- 
cle the  Army  has  that  can  lift  itself  completely  off  the 
ground,”  Griese  said.  “It’s  a powerful  machine.  We’ve  had 
to  pull  in  two  tracked  vehicles  at  the  same  time.  One  had 
blown  its  transmission  trying  to  tow  the  other,  so  we  end- 
ed up  with  both.” 

The  beast  has  a cranky  side  to  it.  “There  is  only 
one  bad  thing  about  the  dragon  wagon,”  he  added.  “Any 
kind  of  mud  hole  we  go  through,  the  driver  gets  swamped 
because  he  is  sitting  so  low  to  the  ground.  I know.  I got 
drowned  about  20  times  last  year.” 


NG  Cleans  Up  Diamond  Head 

HONOLULU  — For  many  people,  Diamond  Head  sym- 
bolizes Hawaii.  But  before  the  extinct  volcano  became  a 
state  park,  it  belonged  to  the  Hawaii  National  Guard  and 
the  U.S.  government. 

Abandoned  bunkers  still  can  be  found  on  all  sides 
of  the  bowl-shaped  crater,  which  housed  World  War  II 
Army  coast-artillery  cannons.  Some  units  of  the  Hawaii 
Guard  are  still  housed  in  the  crater. 

Last  year,  the  Guard’s  227th  Engineer  Company 
and  the  298th  Engineer  Detachment  began  beautifying 
and  restoring  the  crater.  The  program,  called  “The  Hawaii 
Environmental  Defense  Project,”  is  a community-service 
project. 

One  of  the  units’  first  tasks  was  razing  an  unused 
300-yard  rifle  range,  left  over  from  when  Guard  training 
was  conducted  there. 


FORT  MONROE,  Va.  - 

Five  Army  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  (TRA- 
DOC)  installations  are 
sharing  more  than  $2.2 
million  saved  through 
energy  conservation. 
Forts  Belvoir  and  Pickett, 
Va.,  Rucker,  Ala.,  and  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Ind.;  and 
Carlisle  Barracks,  Pa.,  re- 
ceived the  money  for  meet- 
ing or  beating  energy  con- 
servation goals  they  set  in 
fiscal  1981. 

Fort  Belvoir  receiv- 
ed the  highest  award, 
$885,000.  Fort  Rucker  re- 
ceived $877,000,  and  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison  re- 
ceived $360,000.  Carlisle 
Barracks  and  Fort  Pickett 
received  $50,000  and 
$30,000,  respectively. 

The  installations 
can  use  the  funds  for  any 
projects  they  desire,  but 
Gen.  Glenn  K.  Otis,  TRA- 
DOC  commander,  has  ask- 
ed that  the  money  be  used 
for  projects  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  as  large  a 
segment  of  the  post  popu- 
lation as  possible.  Pro- 
jects could  include  repair- 
ing post  housing  areas 
and  improving  streets. 
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Sp4  Beth  Howell 


IT’S  BEEN  FOUR  YEARS  since  his  last  drink. 

Before  that,  he  had  spent  16  years  fighting,  being 
late,  missing  work,  and  drinking  until  he  would  black 
out.  Now  he  takes  one  day  at  a time.  He  is  a “recov- 
ering” alcoholic. 

John  (not  his  real  name)  is  a real  person.  He  is  a 
member  of  Alcoholics  Anonymous  (AA).  John  looks 
about  five  years  younger  than  his  actual  age  of  39.  His 
youthful  appearance  is  accented  by  stylish  brown  hair 
and  wire-frame  glasses.  On  the  day  he  discussed  his 
drinking,  he  was  on  leave  before  retiring  with  20  years 
of  military  service.  He  lit  up  one  cigarette  after  another 
as  he  talked. 

“I  joined  the  Army  when  I was  19,”  he  said. 
“After  basic  training  and  AIT,  I got  orders  for  Japan. 
As  soon  as  I discovered  the  NCO  club  there,  I decided 
the  Army  way  of  life  was  for  me.  I got  into  the  habit  of 
going  to  the  club  nearly  every  day  after  work.  I would 
stay  until  it  closed.” 

This  was  the  first  time  he  had  been  separated 
from  his  family  for  any  length  of  time.  “I  learned  right 
away  that  alcohol  was  a good  pain  killer.  The  hurt  of 
not  having  my  family  there  was  easily  forgotten  by  a few 


drinks  and  the  camaraderie  of  my  buddies.”  Later  on, 
he  saved  enough  money  to  send  for  his  wife  and  child. 
He  still  drank. 

“I  found  that  the  anesthetizing  aspects  of 
alcohol  worked  for  all  kinds  of  pain,  any  kind  of  pain. 
Any  time  I fell  down,  it  would  pick  me  up.  If  I felt 
great,  it  would  make  me  feel  greater.  So  I continued  to 
drink.  When  you’re  young  and  healthy,  you  can  get 
away  with  that  sort  of  thing.  Sometimes,  I would  be  a 
little  late  to  work.  But  it  was  usually  glossed  over  by  my 
boss.” 

John  said  he  and  his  friends  would  get  into  fights 
at  the  club  or  at  somebody’s  quarters.  He  decided  that  it 
wasn’t  the  alcohol,  but  the  “rowdy”  group  he  drank 
with.  “I  thought  if  I got  a commission,  I could  associate 
with  a higher  class  of  people  — gentlemen.”  He  put  in 
his  application  for  Officer  Candidate  School  and  was 
accepted.  He  graduated  as  a second  lieutenant  from  the 
quartermaster  branch  class  at  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  in  1967.  He 
then  got  orders  for  Okinawa. 

Instead  of  going  to  the  NCO  club,  John  now 
went  to  the  officers  club.  “I  still  had  friends  who  seem- 
ed to  drink  the  same  way  I did.  That  was  ‘drink  until 
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you  couldn’t  hold  any  more’  and  then  stagger  home. 

“Drinking  began  to  take  its  toll  on  me.  It  was 
more  embarrassing  now  to  be  late  for  reveille  and  for- 
mations. I had  the  feeling  that  more  people  were  watch- 
ing me.  I was  the  executive  officer  of  a company.  My 
behavior  just  didn’t  seem  to  fit  with  the  image  I had  of 
myself.”  He  still  drank  though. 

“I  figured  as  long  as  I drank  the  good  stuff,  ex- 
pensive booze,  that  I couldn’t  become  an  alcoholic.  Al- 
coholics were  gutter  drunks  from  the  wrong  side  of 
town.  They  were  the  bums  that  walked  the  streets, 
drinking  cheap  wine  out  of  a brown  paper  bag.  I empha- 
sized the  quality  to  cover  up  the  quantity  I drank.” 

After  Okinawa,  he  put  in  a tour  in  Vietnam  as  a 
company  commander  and  then  went  to  the  quartermas- 
ter advanced  course  at  Fort  Lee.  He  was  later  assigned 
to  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  After  two  years  there,  he  was  select- 
ed for  a degree  completion  program  in  1972.  “Even 
though  I had  been  drinking  nearly  every  day  for  as  long 
as  I had  been  in  the  Army,  it  hadn’t  adversely  affected 
my  career.” 

He  received  his  degree  from  the  University  of  Ne- 
braska and  was  assigned  to  Vint  Hill  Farms,  Va.  He  said 
that  the  guilt  really  began  getting  to  him.  “I  began  to 
feel  that  I wasn’t  giving  my  best  efforts  to  the  Army.  I 
had  enlisted  1 1 years  prior  as  a recruit  with  about  a year 
of  college.  Here  I was,  a captain  with  a baccalaureate. 

“But  the  guilt  didn’t  stop  me  from  drinking.  If 
you’re  alcoholic  and  continue  to  drink,  you’ll  reach  the 
point  where  the  only  purpose  you  can  give  for  drinking 
is  the  drinking  itself.  I no  longer  drank  because  I wanted 
to,  but  because  I had  to.  I lost  the  choice  about  whether 
I would  drink  or  not.” 

In  1976,  his  boss  confronted  him.  The  major  had 
kept  track  of  the  days  John  had  missed  work  or  had 
been  late.  “This  was  the  first  time  anyone  in  my  chain 
of  command  hinted  that  alcohol  might  be  causing  my 
problems.  I told  him  that  alcohol  wasn’t  the  problem, 
that  it  was  personal  problems  with  money  and  my  fami- 
ly. I told  him  I couldn’t  sleep  at  night,  and  that’s  why  I 
couldn’t  get  up  in  the  morning. 

“I  began  to  be  reassigned  to  different  sections  a 
lot.  I’d  be  in  one  job  for  six  months  and  then  be  moved 
to  another  one.  Then,  I got  an  absolutely  disastrous  ef- 
ficiency report.  I knew  that  my  career  as  an  officer  was 
over.  It  was  just  a matter  of  time.  There  was  no  way  I 
could  avoid  looking  at  the  effect  alcohol  was  having.” 

So  John  volunteered  for  the  rehabilitation  pro- 
gram at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  His  counselor  suggested  he 
also  attend  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings.  “I  went  to 
a few.  People  would  tell  horror  stories  about  things  that 
alcohol  had  done  to  them.  Stories  about  losing  their 
families  and  wives  and  wrecking  cars  and  being  bums  on 
skid  row.  None  of  those  things  had  happened  to  me.  I 
told  my  counselor  I couldn’t  relate  to  that.  I wasn’t  like 
those  people  there.  My  counselor  bought  it.  He  didn’t 
insist  that  I go  back.” 

He  spent  nine  months  in  the  Army  program. 
“My  records  were  stamped  ‘rehab  success,’  but  I still 
wasn’t  convinced  that  I couldn’t  drink.  I wasn’t  con- 


vinced that  alcohol  was  the  cause  of  my  problems.  After 
months  of  forced  abstinence,  I figured  that  I just 
wouldn’t  drink  when  I had  to  go  to  work  the  next  day.  It 
was  OK  to  drink  on  Friday,  Saturday  and  maybe  a little 
on  Sunday. 

“For  a normal  drinker,  that  would  have  worked. 
Normal  drinkers  can  decide  when  they  will  drink,  where 
they  will  drink  and  how  much  they  will  drink.  But  alco- 
holics have  no  choice.  The  choice  is  gone  forever.  I 
didn’t  have  any  control.  I would  go  into  blackouts.  I 
would  wake  up  the  next  day  and  not  remember  what 
had  happened  the  night  before.  My  wife  got  fed  up, 
packed  the  kids  into  the  car,  and  headed  out  for  her  par- 
ents’ home. 

“About  this  time,  this  was  1977,  I got  a letter 
from  Department  of  the  Army  stating  that,  with  my 
present  record,  it  was  extremely  unlikely  that  I would  be 
promoted  to  major.  A year  later,  I was  passed  over 
again.  I had  90  days  to  get  my  affairs  in  order. 

“I  got  scared.  My  life  was  in  shambles.  I was 
about  to  lose  my  job.  My  wife  and  kids  had  left.  A few 
more  DWIs  and  my  license  would  be  taken  away.  I 
knew  I had  to  do  something.” 

John  went  back  to  AA.  “I  remembered  what 
people  had  said  during  those  few  meetings  I had  at- 
tended a couple  of  years  earlier.  This  time  I learned  that 
I could  deal  with  my  alcohol  problem.  My  life  has  just 
been  getting  better  and  better  one  day  at  a time.”  He 
was  allowed  to  stay  on  active  duty  by  reverting  to  en- 
listed status.  He  was  promoted  subsequently  to  reserve 
major  and  is  now  on  the  retired  list  in  that  grade. 

He  is  convinced  that  total  abstinence  is  the  only 
way  to  go  for  a person  who  is  alcoholic:  “There  are 
agencies  that  can  provide  the  tools,  but  that  person  has 
got  to  want  to  stay  sober.  It’s  up  to  the  individual.” 

He  offered  this  advice  for  problem  drinkers: 
“Get  help  as  soon  as  you  suspect  that  you  might  have  a 
drinking  problem.  Go  to  the  Army’s  program  voluntari- 
ly or  through  the  chain  of  command.  The  people  are 
there  to  help.  They  pointed  me  in  the  direction  of  AA, 
where  I later  found  out  that  there  is  continuing  hope 
and  help  for  long-term  sobriety.” 

The  Army  program  John  referred  to  is  the  Alco- 
hol and  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Program 
(ADAPCP).  “I  think  we’re  providing  a service  to  the 
soldier  and  his  commander,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Joe  Bailey  of 
the  Army’s  drug  and  alcohol  policy  office.  “Our  mis- 
sion is  to  provide  commanders  with  the  resources  to 
screen  abusers  for  dependency,  rehabilitate  soldiers  who 
have  the  potential  for  further  service,  and  advise  com- 
manders when  further  rehabilitative  measures  aren’t 
practical.” 

Retirees,  family  members  of  eligible  personnel 
and  Department  of  the  Army  civilians  (DACs)  can  also 
enroll  on  a voluntary  basis. 

When  members  of  the  reserve  components  are  on 
active  duty,  the  same  procedures  as  for  active-duty 
soldiers  apply.  When  not  on  active  duty,  according  to 
AR  600-85,  their  unit’s  ADAPCP  coordinator  should 
advise  them  to  voluntarily  seek  help  from  community 
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programs.  These  could  include  Army  programs  or  state 
and  local  government  alcohol  and  drug  agencies. 

Supervisors  of  DACs  shouldn’t  confront  an  em- 
ployee with  the  possibility  of  alcohol  or  other  drug  in- 
volvement, according  to  the  reg.  Rather,  a supervisor 
should  counsel  the  employee  and  focus  on  poor  duty 
performance  or  other  work-related  problems.  The  em- 
ployee should  be  told  about  available  counseling  ser- 
vices either  through  the  ADAPCP  or  civilian  programs. 

Recently,  the  ADAPCP  regulation  (AR  600-85) 
was  revised.  “The  new  reg  gives  commanders  and  the 
ADAPCP  staff  more  flexibility,”  said  MSgt.  Ron  Neal. 
He  works  at  the  Army’s  Drug  and  Alcohol  Technical 
Activity  in  Falls  Church,  Va.  “In  the  old  program,  a 
doctor  had  to  diagnose  a person  as  an  abuser  before 
enrollment.  Now  it’s  up  to  the  commander  to  decide.” 
Some  types  of  drug  abusers  can  be  identified 
through  urinalysis  testing.  Alcohol  abusers  can  be  iden- 
tified as  a result  of  being  arrested  for  driving  while  in- 
toxicated. And  many  other  abusers  are  identified  by 
commanders  or  self-referrals.  Bailey  said  that  referrals 
from  commanders,  supervisors  and  volunteers  are  the 
most  common  ways  of  identifying  abusers.  Referrals 
also  come  from  doctors  who,  during  routine  or  emer- 
gency medical  care,  suspect  drug  or  alcohol  abuse. 

At  the  end  of  last  year,  researchers  at  the  Armed 
Forces  Institute  of  Pathology,  located  at  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington,  D.C.,  developed 
a procedure  to  test  for  THC,  the  mind-altering  ingre- 
dient in  marijuana.  While  AFIP  researchers  have  deter- 
mined that  the  test  is  more  than  99  percent  reliable,  the 
Army  is  still  studying  it.  Right  now,  the  test  is  being 
used  on  10  percent  of  the  urine  samples  sent  to  Army 
drug  labs  at  Fort  Meade,  Md.;  Wiesbaden,  Germany; 
and  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii.  Other  drugs  regularly 
tested  for  in  urine  samples  are  opiates,  amphetamines, 
barbiturates,  methaqualone,  PCP,  and  cocaine. 

“If  the  commander  identifies  a person,  either 
through  urinalysis  testing  or  by  some  other  means,” 
Bailey  said,  “he  or  she  should  refer  that  person  to  the 
supporting  ADAPCP  for  screening  and  evaluation.” 
Bailey  said  that  commanders  can  order  urinalysis 
testing.  “They  can  test  who  and  when  they  want  to,  if 
they  have  a reason  to  suspect  abuse.  A good  reason 
would  be  when  a soldier’s  performance  or  attitude  has 
changed  for  no  apparent  reason.” 

Once  identified,  a person  is  sent  to  an  ADAPCP 
clinic  where  he  or  she  is  screened.  After  the  initial  inter- 
view, the  staff  makes  a recommendation  to  the  com- 
mander or  supervisor,  who  ultimately  decides  whether 
or  not  to  enroll  the  person. 

If  enrolled,  the  person,  known  as  a client,  is  “ex- 
empt” from  certain  administrative  and  judicial  punitive 
actions  if  the  information  involved  was  gained  directly 
or  indirectly  through  the  client’s  involvement  in  the 
ADAPCP.  But  a person  can’t  request  admission  to 
avoid  a pending  or  threatened  action.  The  exemption 
policy  is  outlined  in  Chapter  6,  AR  600-85. 

Rehabilitation  at  ADAPCP  centers  is  divided  in- 
to three  parts.  Bailey  pointed  out  that  the  three-track 


system  provides  a rehabilitative  program  tailored  to  the 
clients’  involvement  with  drugs  or  alcohol.  “Clients 
enrolled  in  track  1 are  non-dependent  at  that  point.  It’s 
for  people  who  have  been  identified  and  need  aw  areness 
education.  They  learn  about  the  effects  of  drug  and  al- 
cohol abuse.  Track  2 is  for  people  with  a more  serious 
problem  who  need  more  counseling.  Track  3 is  resi- 
dential treatment.” 

“Track  1 gives  clients  at  least  12  hours  of  infor- 
mation on  drug  and  alcohol  abuse,”  Neal  said.  “It 
doesn’t  last  for  more  than  30  days.”  If  more  extensive 
counseling  is  needed,  the  client  is  placed  in  another 
track. 

“Track  2 is  basically  the  same  program  we  had 
under  the  old  regulation,”  he  said.  “It’s  an  outpatient 
counseling  program.  It  lasts  for  at  least  30  days,  but  no 
more  than  360  days.  A client  can  be  released  from  the 
program  anytime  after  30  days.  As  with  the  first  track, 
the  client  could  be  transferred  to  track  3. 

“Track  3 is  for  people  who  haven’t  responded  to 
outpatient  counseling  or  who  are  drug  or  alcohol  de- 
pendent,” Neal  said.  It  requires  residential  treatment  in 


The  Army’s  campaign  against  alcohol  abuse  is  in  addition  to  — 
not  instead  of  — continuing  its  fight  against  pill-popping, 
mainlining  and  other  drug  abuses. 
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a medical-treatment  facility.”  Clients  are  enrolled  for  a 
minimum  of  360  days  — six  weeks  are  spent  in  inpatient 
treatment  and  the  remainder  in  outpatient  treatment 
and  follow-up.  When  discharged,  the  client  returns  to 
his  or  her  former  unit.  There  are  residential  treatment 
facilities  at  William  Beaumont  Army  Medical  Center, 
Texas;  Bad  Cannstatt,  Germany;  and  Seoul,  Korea. 

The  regulation  points  out  that  while  rehabilita- 
tion stresses  return  to  duty,  soldiers  who  fail  to  measure 
up  “within  a reasonable  period  of  time”  are  separated. 
Officers  would  be  separated  under  AR  635-100  and 
enlisted  members  separated  under  AR  635-200. 

A client’s  progress  is  not  checked  after  release 
from  the  program.  “We  don’t  measure  a client  beyond 
that  day,”  Bailey  said.  “Right  now,  our  system  doesn’t 
tell  us  what  happens  after  that.  He  or  she  could  be  a 
total  rehabilitation  failure.  But  revisions  are  being  made 
that  will  allow  the  Army  to  follow  the  success  or  failure 
of  soldiers  who  complete  rehabilitation.” 

In  fiscal  1981,  there  were  25,030  soldiers  enrolled 
in  ADAPCP  clinics  armywide.  Out  of  that,  18,940  were 
treated  and  returned  to  duty.  Another  3,028  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  Army  as  rehabilitation  failures.  The 
more  than  3,000  soldiers  remaining  were  still  enrolled  at 
the  start  of  this  fiscal  year. 

“The  admission  by  type  of  drug  is  changing,” 
said  SFC  Bill  Bernard,  also  with  the  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Technical  Activity.  “In  FY  1975,  about  40  percent  were 
treated  for  alcohol  problems  and  about  60  percent  for 
other  drugs.  In  FY  1981,  the  numbers  were  reversed:  75 
percent  for  alcoholism  and  25  percent  for  other  drugs.” 

He  thinks  the  numbers  changed  because  the 
Army  reflects  society.  “Civilian  studies  show  that 
young  people  are  turning  to  alcohol  because  it’s  legal,” 
he  said.  “Also,  we  tended  to  go  after  the  drug  abusers  in 
1975,  ignoring  the  alcoholics.  Now  we’re  looking  for 
both.” 

Bailey  said  that  supervisors  and  commanders  are 
also  more  aware. 

“The  Army  leadership,  at  all  levels,  is  saying  that 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  won’t  be  tolerated.  Because 
alcohol  abuse  represents  a large  percentage  of  the 
overall  problem,  this  awareness  is  being  reflected  in  an 
increased  number  of  the  total  clients  being  alcohol 
abusers.  I think  most  commanders  are  looking  this 
problem  straight  in  the  eye  and  dealing  with  it.” 

“Armywide,  alcohol  is  the  most  misused,  abus- 
ed, and  dangerous  drug,”  said  Maj.  (Dr.)  Janieth  Wise, 
who  runs  the  ADAPCP  clinic  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center. 

In  a 1980  Defense  Department  (DOD)  worldwide 
survey,  80  percent  of  6,230  Army  members  questioned 
reported  having  used  alcohol  during  the  preceding  30 
days.  Eight  percent  of  the  respondents  said  they  were 
dependent  on  alcohol. 

Wise  said  that  alcohol  affects  all  ranks  but  that 
usually  an  alcoholic  is  an  older  person.  “That’s  because 
of  the  way  the  disease  progresses.  Alcoholism  doesn’t 
happen  in  two  weeks  or  two  years.  It  happens  in  10  or  15 
years.  It  happens  to  a person  who  goes  from  a six-pack 


over  the  weekend  and  maybe  two  beers  during  the  week 
to  a case  over  the  weekend.” 

She  said  that  older  troops  are  the  ones  less  likely 
to  identify  themselves.  “That  makes  it  even  more  tragic. 
They’re  also  sheltered  or  protected  by  the  system, 
whether  it’s  the  captain  who  doesn’t  want  to  confront 
his  first  sergeant,  or  the  colonel  being  protected  because 
he  has  a good  record. 

One  of  her  clients  was  an  E-8  with  23  years  of 
service.  “He  had  probably  been  in  the  end  stages  of 
alcoholism  for  at  least  five  years,”  she  said.  “When  I 
saw  him,  he  was  about  45  pounds  underweight.  He  was 
having  alcoholic  seizures  from  withdrawal.  He  also  had 
alcoholic  hepatitis.  There  were  repeated  reports  of  his 
drinking  on  the  job.  He  had  never  been  confronted  until 
a new  captain  took  over  and  said,  ‘I’m  not  going  to  put 
up  with  this.’ 

“It’s  cruel  to  cover  up  and  help  an  alcoholic  to 
continue.  In  the  end,  that  person  is  being  hurt. 

“The  only  good  thing  about  alcoholism,”  she 
said,  “is  that  it’s  fully  treatable.  A person  can  recover 
from  it.  Several  of  my  physician  friends  are  recovering 
alcoholics.  They  say  that  if  they  had  to  choose  among 
having  heart  disease,  cancer  or  alcoholism,  they  would 
take  alcoholism.  Out  of  those  three,  that’s  the  only 
disease  a person  can  get  over.” 

While  alcohol  is  a legal  drug,  most  others  aren’t 
legal  when  used  nonmedically.  Soldiers  caught  with  or 
dealing  in  illegal  drugs  can  be  punished  under  the  Uni- 
form Code  of  Military  Justice  (UCMJ).  Maximum  pun- 
ishment for  possessing  habit-forming  illegal  drugs,  in- 
cluding marijuana,  is  a dishonorable  discharge  and  for- 
feiture of  all  pay  and  allowances.  Punishment  also  in- 
cludes confinement  at  hard  labor. 

Marijuana  is  the  second  most  abused  drug  in  the 
Army.  Wise  said  that  about  15  percent  of  her  clients  are 
in  her  program  at  Walter  Reed  because  of  that  drug. 
“But,”  she  said,  “I  suspect  the  Armywide  percentage 
will  increase  if  we  go  to  universal  screening  for  the 
drug.” 

The  1980  DOD  survey  showed  that  drugs  are 
generally  used  more  by  E-ls  through  E-5s  under  25.  But 
Bailey  and  Bernard  pointed  out  that  these  are  the  users 
least  likely  to  be  protected  by  the  system.  Also  they 
aren’t  as  likely  to  cover  up  their  problems  by  working 
harder. 

Referring  to  the  survey,  Bailey  said  it  did  show 
some  alcohol  and  other  drug  abuse  among  senior  en- 
listed people  and  officers.  “This  is  a self-admission  sur- 
vey,” he  said.  “Senior  people  are  more  likely  to  be  more 
suspicious  of  what  happens  to  the  survey.  The  results 
probably  are  not  a true  picture  of  drug  abuse  among  our 
senior  people.  We  do  have  officers  in  our  program.  It’s 
not  just  enlisted  people.” 

The  important  things  to  remember  are  that  alco- 
hol and  drug  problems  can  happen  to  anyone  — regard- 
less rank  or  age  or  sex  — and  that,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
alcohol  and  some  other  drugs,  full  recovery  is  possible. 
But  the  problems  can’t  be  ignored.  If  you  have  prob- 
lems, get  help.  □ 
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Sp5  Jim  Garamone  Graham  Niven 


Lancaster:  Vet  British  vet 


Cote:  Hoofin’  it 

His  accent  tells 
you  that  he’s  British,  but 
his  uniform  is  that  of  an 
American  soldier. 

PFC  Steve  J.  Lan- 
caster, 23,  left  his  native 
England  last  year  to  join 
the  U.S.  Army. 

“There  are  greater 
opportunities  for  youths 
such  as  myself  to  reach 
their  goals  in  America,”  he 
said. 

Lancaster  has  been 
on  active  duty  since  last 
April  as  a resident  alien. 
He  is  a food  inspector  with 
the  248th  Medical  Detach- 
ment (Veterinarian),  44th 
Medical  Brigade,  1st 
Corps  Support  Command, 


Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

The  British  native 
is  no  stranger  to  the  mili- 
tary’s lifestyle.  He  served 
with  the  British  Reserves 
(Infantry)  for  three  years 
before  moving  to  the 
United  States. 

Lancaster  has  al- 
ready attended  the  U.S. 
Army  Basic  Airborne 
Course  and  he  has  applied 
for  ranger  school. 

Lancaster  dreams 
of  becoming  a veterinarian 
some  day.  “With  the  col- 
lege benefits  the  Army  of- 
fers, I’ll  be  able  to  pursue 
my  goal,”  he  said.  “I’m  en- 
rolled in  Fayetteville  State 
University  for  the  pre-vet- 
erinarian science  course 
using  the  Army’s  tuition 
assistance  program.”  — 
PFC  Wendy  Veith 


“I’ve  been  kicked, 
bitten,  stepped  on  and 
thrown  around  a bit,”  Pete 
Cote  said.  “So  far,  nothing 
serious  has  happened 
aside  from  some  bruises, 
scrapes  and  cuts.  It’s  part 
of  the  business  you  learn 
to  accept.” 

Cote  is  a black- 
smith. He  makes  shoes  for 
the  horses  used  by  the 
Caisson  Platoon,  3rd  In- 


fantry (Old  Guard),  Fort 
Myer,  Va.  The  Old  Guard 
serves  as  the  Army’s  offi- 
cial ceremonial  unit  and 
escort  to  the  president. 

Cote  started  work- 
ing for  the  Old  Guard  12 
years  ago  as  a soldier  and 
continued  it  as  a civilian  in 
1971.  He’s  32  years  old. 

The  New  Hamp- 
shire native  does  more 
than  shoe  horses.  He 
made  the  chariot  used  to 
train  horses.  He  also 
repairs  the  caisson  used 
to  haul  caskets  during  fu- 
nerals. 

“You  have  to  make 
a lot  of  the  tools  you  use 
for  shoeing,”  Cote  said. 
“You  have  to  make  punch- 
es for  putting  holes  in 
shoes  and  setting  nails.  I 
also  make  wrenches  that 
are  used  on  the  caissons 
and  wagons.  These  are 
things  you  can’t  buy  your- 
self.” 

The  horses  also 
need  different  shoes  for 
different  jobs.  “When  the 
horses  are  used  in  ‘Spirit 
of  America’  or  on  astro- 
turf, I fit  them  with  rubber 
shoes,”  Cote  said.  “If  I 
didn’t,  they’d  rip  up  the 
covering.”  The  “Spirit  of 
America”  is  a pageant 
tracing  America’s  history 
through  the  Army’s  heri- 
tage. 

Cote  also  makes 
corrective  shoes  for 
horses  that  need  them. 
Building  up  the  shoe  or 
putting  weights  in  dif- 
ferent places  help  correct 
a horse’s  step. 

“This  is  the  only 
work  I’ve  ever  done,”  Cote 
said.  “It’s  something  I en- 
joy doing.”  — Sp5  Jim 
Garamone 


Collecting  baseball 
cards  isn’t  just  for  kids. 


Sp6  Juan  Mendez,  NCOIC 
of  the  Orthopedic  Clinic, 
Gen.  Leonard  Wood  Army 
Community  Hospital.  Fort 
Leonard  Wood,  Mo.,  does 
it  as  a hobby. 

“I've  always  been 
interested  in  collecting 
baseball  cards,”  Mendez 
said.  “But  like  most  peo- 
ple, my  mother  either 
threw  them  away  or  sold 
them  in  a yard  sale.” 

Mendez’s  interest 
in  baseball  cards  was  re- 
newed a year  ago  when  a 
cousin  gave  him  about 
1,000  cards,  including  a 
nearly  complete  set  of 
1971  major  league  players. 
Right  now,  Mendez  is  only 
one  card  away  from  com- 
pleting that  set.  “I  need  a 
card  of  Syd  O’Brien,  utility 
infielder  with  the  Califor- 
nia Angels,  to  complete 
the  set,”  he  said. 

In  less  than  four 
years  the  value  of  the 
baseball  card  set  has  risen 
from  $60  to  $210. 

Mendez  has  also 
added  another  34,000 
cards  to  the  first  cards  he 
received  from  his  cousin. 

"I  have  about  $700 
invested,  but  if  I were  to 
cash  them  in  today,  I could 
get  a minimum  of  $2,000 
and  possibly  as  much  as 
$3,000,”  Mendez  said.  — 
PFC  Kyle  Pols  ton 


Mendez:  It’s  in  the  cards  s 
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VERYONE  knows  that 
A when  you  get  orders  for  an 
» overseas  assignment,  the 
^ Army  is  going  to  get  you  to 
where  you’re  going.  If  your  family 
is  authorized  to  go,  the  Army  will 
get  them  there,  too.  But  what  about 
your  car  or  motorcycle?  What’s  it 
supposed  to  do  . . . swim  to  your 
; new  assignment? 

In  most  cases,  the  same  or- 
ders that  reassign  you  and  your  fam- 
ily will  tell  you  whether  you  can  also 
; take  your  car.  Read  them  carefully 
and  double-check  with  your  trans- 
portation office. 

If  you’re  eligible,  the  De- 
fense Department  has  worked  out 
two  programs  that  can  help  reduce 
| hassles  and  possibly  save  money  for 
soldiers  who  ship  cars  overseas  or 


SFC  Norman  Oliver 

back  to  the  United  States. 

The  first  program  guarantees 
delivery  of  a car  by  an  exact  date, 
barring  emergencies.  The  second 
gives  soldiers  a five-day  exemption 
from  U.S.  clean  air  standards. 

When  you  sign  up  at  the  post 
transportation  office  to  ship  your 
car,  you’ll  be  given  a required 
delivery  date,  called  “RDD”  by 
shippers.  The  RDD  is  the  latest  date 
your  car  will  be  ready  for  pick  up  at 
the  port.  A car  can  be  delivered 
earlier.  Sometimes  things  like  winter 
storms  on  the  North  Atlantic  make 
it  impossible  to  meet  an  RDD. 

“The  RDD  means  service  to 
the  soldier  overrides  cost,  and  we’ll 
ship  the  car  by  a commercial  carrier 
if  we  have  to,”  said  David  Good- 
man, an  executive  with  the  Military 


Traffic  Management  Command 
(MTMC). 

A car’s  RDD  will  depend  on 
when  it’s  shipped,  where  it’s  ship- 
ped from  and  its  destination.  In  as 
few  as  three  weeks,  a car  can  travel 
between  MTMC’s  two  busiest  ports 
of  Bayonne,  N.J.,  and  Bremerhaven, 
West  Germany,  MTMC’s  SFC  Eli- 
jah M.  Moore  said. 

“But  someone  sending  a car 
to  South  Korea  should  get  it  to  the 
port  as  soon  as  possible,”  Moore 
said,  “since  not  too  many  ships  are 
going  there.” 

In  most  overseas  shipments, 
he  said,  a car  will  be  delivered  in  45 
to  90  days. 

“Be  sure  you’ve  received  a 
post-card  notice,  or  call  the  port  be- 
fore you  come  for  your  car,”  said 


Stanley  J.  Swiderski,  who  is  in 
charge  of  shipping  privately  owned 
vehicles  (POVs)  from  Bayonne. 
“Having  a delivery  date  doesn’t 
always  mean  your  car  is  here.  Peo- 
ple can  get  stuck  with  expensive 
hotel  bills  if  they  don’t  check  first.” 

MTMC  has  hammered  out 
the  second  program  — clean-air- 
standards  exemptions  — with  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency.  It 
does  two  things: 

First,  it  allows  soldiers  up  to 
five  days  before  turning  in  their  cars 
to  convert  them  to  run  on  leaded 
fuel  while  still  in  the  United  States. 
This  requires  removing  the  catalytic 
converter,  which  is  normally  illegal. 

Second,  soldiers  shipping  cars 
back  to  the  United  States  no  longer 
need  to  have  their  cars  converted  to 
operate  on  unleaded  fuel  while  still 
overseas.  They  get  up  to  five  work- 
ing days  after  they’ve  picked  up 
their  cars  to  comply  with  EPA’s 
clean  air  rules. 

The  deal,  called  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  Import  Control 
Program,  applies  to  1976  and  newer 
cars.  Of  the  nearly  100,000  POVs 
shipped  by  MTMC  each  year,  Good- 
man said  the  main  complaints  have 
been  about  cars  with  catalytic  con- 
verters. 

The  new  five-day  grace  peri- 
ods before  and  after  shipping  make 
it  easier  for  soldiers  to  comply  with 
EPA’s  clean-air  rules,  he  said.  Be- 
fore the  deal  with  EPA  and  Cus- 
toms, soldiers  had  to  have  catalytic 
converters  removed  and  reinstalled 
overseas.  But  that  wasn’t  always 
possible. 

“In  some  overseas  areas,  the 
soldier  can’t  get  the  converter  re- 
moved,” said  Navy  Lt.  Howard  E. 
Glassman  of  MTMC’s  ocean  ter- 
minal division.  “So  the  soldier  drives 
the  car  and  destroys  the  converter, 
since  only  leaded  fuel  is  available 
overseas. 

“The  soldier  must  keep  the 
converter  and  a record  of  when  it 
was  removed  and  reinstalled.  The 
form  used  to  ship  the  car  back  to  the 
states  notes  when  the  converter  was 
removed  and  reinstalled.  If  it  was 
left  on  and  has  been  destroyed  by 
regular  gas,  then  the  soldier  must 


post  a bond,  buy  a new  converter 
and  have  it  installed.” 

Converters  cost  $300  to  $400, 
and  labor  to  install  one  is  extra.  The 
bond  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  car, 
and  Customs  takes  about  three 
months  to  return  the  bond  money 
after  the  car  is  fixed,  Glassman  said. 
Most  soldiers  don’t  have  that  kind 
of  cash,  so  they  use  bondsmen  who 
charge  about  $150,  he  said. 

Soldiers  can  do  the  conver- 
sion work  themselves,  Glassman 
said.  When  they  return  to  the  states, 
they’ll  have  to  have  the  job  in- 
spected by  a garage  or  state  inspec- 
tion agency,  he  said. 

If  a soldier  shipping  a car 
back  to  the  states  doesn’t  have  the 
catalytic  converter  put  back  on  while 
overseas,  then  it  must  be  packed  in 
the  car’s  trunk. 

“You’re  in  for  a big  hassle  if 
you  pack  your  catalytic  converter 
with  your  household  goods,” 
Swiderski  said.  “It’ll  take  at  least 
four  to  six  hours  of  telephoning 
Washington.  And  you  still  may  not 
get  your  car.” 

Soldiers  returning  to  the 
United  States  with  the  catalytic  con- 
verter and  other  emission-control 
devices  in  the  trunks  of  their  cars 
automatically  get  the  required  in- 
spection form  at  the  port,  Glassman 
said.  When  they  have  the  work 
done,  they  simply  drop  the  form  in 
the  mail. 

When  soldiers  make  arrange- 
ments to  ship  vehicles  overseas,  a 


transportation  office  counselor  will 
help  them  place  an  AUTOVON  call 
to  Glassman’s  office  for  authoriza- 
tion to  remove  catalytic  converters. 
The  AUTOVON  number  is  289-1744 
/1869,  and  the  commercial  number 
is  (202)  756-1744/1869.  When  the 
call  goes  through,  the  soldier  will  be 
asked  for: 

• His  or  her  name. 

• Social  Security  number. 

• Information  about  the  PCS  (perma- 
nent change  of  station)  orders:  the 
name  of  the  issuing  headquarters, 
the  date  of  the  orders,  the  special 
order  number  and  the  paragraph 
number. 

• Vehicle  identification  number. 

• Vehicle  make  and  model. 

• State  license  number. 

• Date  the  vehicle  is  to  be  turned  over 
to  the  port. 

About  a week  later,  the  sol- 
dier will  receive  an  EPA  letter  that 
allows  car  dealers,  garages  or  others 
to  remove  the  catalytic  converter  or 
other  emissions-control  devices. 

All  states,  except  Pennsyl- 
vania, have  agreed  to  the  deal  and 
won’t  prosecute  mechanics  for  re- 
moving the  emissions-control  equip- 
ment. Soldiers  in  Pennsylvania  can 
get  the  letter,  but  they  will  have  to 
have  the  work  done  out  of  state. 

Many  cars  can  be  converted 
to  run  on  leaded  fuel.  However, 
MTMC  officials  don’t  recommend 
shipping  many  1981  or  newer  ve- 
hicles because  converting  them  is  [ 
difficult  and  expensive,  and  the  ve-  j 
hides  may  not  run  well.  The  warn- 
ing goes  for  some  foreign  makes  too. 


Owners  of  Honda  cars 
bought  in  the  United  States  should 
not  ship  them  overseas,  warns  the 
American  Honda  Motor  Co.  of 
Gardena,  Calif.  Rodney  Lineweber, 
an  engineer  with  the  company,  told 
MTMC:  “We  do  not  recommend 
that  any  Honda  vehicle  be  converted 
to  use  leaded  fuel.  The  damage 
would  be  extensive  to  the  valves  and 
valve  seats  and  also  to  the  pistons 
and  piston  rings.” 

Soldiers  shipping  a car  over- 
seas should  “ship  as  new  a car  as 
possible  and  make  sure  it’s  in  tip- 
top running  condition,”  said  Maj. 
Benjamin  C.  Thornal  III  of  the 
Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Ser- 
vice (AAFES),  Europe,  at  Munich, 
West  Germany. 

Thornal  said  GIs  own  about 
175,000  cars  in  Europe,  and  nearly 
half  are  more  than  eight  years  old. 
He  said  the  exchange  can’t  keep 
| enough  spare  parts  on  hand  to  ser- 
vice every  type  of  car. 

Waiting  time  for  spare  parts 
can  be  up  to  a week  for  parts 
stocked  in  Europe  and  “con- 
siderably longer”  for  parts  that 
have  to  be  ordered  from  the  states. 
Parts  for  foreign  cars  frequently 
have  to  be  ordered  from  the  states, 
if  the  cars  were  built  especially  for 
the  U.S.  market. 

Most  overseas  commands 
i have  strict  inspection  standards,  and 
a car  that  isn’t  in  tip-top  shape 
i won’t  be  allowed  on  the  road. 
AAFES  garages  near  the  major 
European  ports  can  assist  with  re- 
pairs and  service  catalytic  converters 
for  those  who  didn’t  have  the  work 
done  in  the  states. 

“To  put  it  bluntly,  it  can  cost 
a lot  to  get  a car  fixed  in  Europe, 
especially  in  areas  with  a booming 
economy  and  high  wage  scales,” 
Thornal  said.  Even  a minor  defect, 
he  said,  can  mean  a long  delay  be- 
fore getting  a car  back  on  the  road. 

AAFES  officials  in  Dallas 
! said  conditions  in  the  Far  East  are 
similar  but  not  quite  so  bad. 

Soldiers  are  showing  up  at 
the  port  with  their  cars  in  good 
working  order,  said  Sara  Dunn, 
who  is  in  charge  of  shipping  POVs 
from  MTMC’s  port  in  Oakland, 
Calif. 


“The  real  standouts  as  prob- 
lems are  campers  with  propane  gas 
stoves,”  she  said.  “They  have  to 
have  a certificate  that  the  system  is 
clear.  It  has  to  be  done  by  a profes- 
sional, and  the  sticker  must  be  on 
the  tank.”  She  said  many  families 
need  to  use  the  stove  if  they  travel 
cross-country  to  the  port.  If  so,  they 
can  call  the  port  for  the  location  of  a 
service  area  that  can  purge  the 
tanks,  she  said. 

She  said  soldiers  still  show  up 
with  late-model  cars  bound  for 
Japan  or  older-model  cars  without 
the  approval  of  the  Army  command 
in  Japan. 

Dunn  said  the  rules  won’t  let 
her  ship  a leased  car  even  though  the 
soldier  has  permission  from  the  firm 
that  rents  the  car.  MTMC  also  can’t 
ship  “Momma’s  car,”  she  said.  The 
car  must  be  registered  in  the  name 
of  the  soldier,  the  soldier’s  spouse, 
or  both.  They  can  have  different  last 
names,  she  said. 

“All  soldiers  can  ship  a car,” 
Moore  said,  “even  the  private  fresh 
out  of  AIT  (advanced  individual 
training)  with  orders  for  Germany.” 
However,  conditions  in  different 
countries  vary,  and  some  soldiers 
may  not  be  allowed  to  ship  certain 
types  of  cars  or  may  not  be  able  to 
ship  a car  at  all.  For  example,  only 
soldiers  taking  their  families  to 
South  Korea  in  a command-spon- 
sored status  can  ship  cars.  Also,  the 
Department  of  Defense  has  em- 
bargoed the  shipment  of  any  cars 
made  after  March  1976  to  Japan,  in- 
cluding Japanese  makes,  Moore 
said.  Japan’s  emissions  standards 
are  tougher,  and  cars  made  for  the 
U.S.  standard  won’t  be  allowed  in 
by  Japanese  Customs. 

Exchange  officials  in  Europe 
said  that  some  of  the  more  popular 
engines  on  newer  American  cars  can 
be  converted  to  operate  on  leaded 
fuel  but  can’t  be  reconverted  to  op- 
erate on  unleaded  fuel.  Customers 
ordering  these  for  delivery  in 
Europe  must  sign  a form  saying  they 
won’t  ship  them  back  to  the  United 
States. 

Moore  said  a soldier  should 
be  sure  his  transportation  counselor 
checks  the  Worldwide  Personal 
Property  Consignment  Instruction 


Guide.  This  guide  is  updated  all  the 
time,  he  said,  since  conditions  in 
foreign  countries  change  very  often. 

In  general,  Moore  said,  a car 
is  shipped  from  the  port  nearest  to 
the  soldier’s  present  post  to  the  one 
closest  to  the  new  post.  A soldier 
can  ship  the  following  types  of 
motor  vehicles:  cars,  motorcycles, 
motor  scooters,  vans,  pickup  trucks, 
panel  trucks  converted  to  campers, 
small  vans  and  small  buses  up  to 
nine-passenger  capacity.  Soldiers 
can’t  ship  riding  mowers,  motorized 
golf  carts,  go-carts  and  mini-bikes 
under  this  program,  Moore  said. 

The  shipment  is  usually  free, 
but  the  soldier  will  have  to  pay  a 
portion  of  shipping  costs  when: 

• Shipping  a POV  to  or  from  a port  not 
designated  as  a primary  port  for 
shipments  to  the  soldier’s  new  duty 
station. 

• The  vehicle  exceeds  20  measure- 
ment tons.  A pickup  with  camper 
shell  or  other  large  recreational  ve- 
hicle can  go  over  the  limit.  The  sol- 
dier pays  for  the  extra  measurement 
tons.  The  average  full-sized  car 
takes  up  15  measurement  tons. 

• Shipping  a foreign  car  bought  in  a 
foreign  country  (not  including 
AAFES  purchases).  The  soldier 
pays  one-fourth  the  ocean-shipping 
cost  and  all  the  port-handling  fees. 
The  car  is  shipped  on  a space-avail- 
able basis,  so  the  soldier  won’t  get 
an  RDD.  Also  the  car  must  conform 
to  U.S.  safety  and  emissions  stan- 
dards (cars  made  in  1967  and  older 
are  exempt).  Transportation  coun- 
selors have  more  information. 

Glassman  said  a 
soldier  can  ship  one 
car  through  the 
military  system.  If 
the  soldier  has  a second 
car,  it  must  be  shipped  by 
a commercial  shipper 
at  the  owner’s  expense.  A soldier 
cannot  ship  a second  car  through 
the  military  system.  If  he  erroneous- 
ly does  so,  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
the  total  cost  of  the  second  ship- 
ment. 

Glassman  said  two  common 
misunderstandings  lead  some  sol- 
diers to  try  to  send  a second  car 
through  the  military  system. 

The  first  occurs  when  there  is 
a shortage  of  family  housing  over- 
seas. “The  sponsor  goes  to  the  over- 
seas duty  station  ahead  of  the  fam- 


A client  inspects 
his  motorcycle 
upon  delivery  in 
the  states.  The 
motorcycle 
was  crated 
for  safe 
shipping. 


ily,”  Glassman  said.  “At  a later 
date,  when  the  housing  becomes 
available,  the  rest  of  the  family  is 
issued  travel  orders.  These  orders 
will  authorize  the  shipment  of  a 
POV  and,  in  the  fine  print,  explain 
it  only  applies  if  the  sponsor  hasn’t 
already  shipped  a car  or  motorcycle. 
Many  families  misread  this  to  mean 
they  can  ship  their  car,  or  they  are 
unaware  that  their  sponsor  shipped 
a car  or  perhaps  a motorcycle.” 

The  other  misunderstanding 
occurs  when  soldiers  use  their  space- 
available  rights  to  ship  foreign  cars 
or  motorcycles.  This  applies  to  ve- 
hicles bought  overseas.  “Some  sol- 
diers feel  that  since  they  have  paid 
for  this  shipment,  they  can  ship 
back  their  American  car  free.  This 
isn’t  the  case,”  Glassman  said. 

The  only  exception  to  ship- 
ping one  car  per  family  through  the 
military  system  occurs  when  both 
the  husband  and  wife  are  on  active 
duty.  In  that  case,  each  can  ship  a 
car,  unless  they’re  going  to  Panama. 
The  Panamanian  government  al- 
lows only  one  car  per  family.  Other- 
wise, Glassman  said,  the  husband 
should  ship  his  car  under  his  orders 
and  the  wife  should  use  her  orders 
to  ship  her  car.  If  they  use  only  one 
set  of  orders,  the  MTMC  computer 
will  spit  out  their  names  for  using  an 
“illegal”  second  shipment.  They 
won’t  have  to  pay,  Glassman  said, 
but  they  will  be  in  for  some  extra 
paperwork. 

Glassman  said  the  sol- 
dier must  pay  for  the  costs 
of  making  a car  comply 
with  safety  and  emissions 
standards.  Some  soldiers  who 
have  ruined  their  car’s  catalyt- 
ic converters  by  using  regu- 
lar gas  overseas  try  to  avoid 
the  expense  of  a new  converter  by 
selling  the  car  as  soon  as  they  return 
to  the  states.  Glassman  said  the  sol- 
dier is  still  responsible  for  finding 
the  car  and  fixing  it,  even  if  it  is 
sold.  The  Customs  Service  can  fine 
a soldier  up  to  $10,000  for  failing  to 
get  the  car  to  conform. 

So  far,  Glassman  and  Moore 
have  been  successful  in  tracking 
down  all  soldiers  who  didn’t  get 
their  cars  certified  in  the  five-day 
period.  But,  with  the  heavy  summer 


travel  peak,  Glassman  said  his  of- 
fice may  be  forced  to  turn  violators 
over  to  the  Customs  Service. 

Glassman  said  that  theft  also 
continues  to  be  a problem.  Accord- 
ing to  recent  figures  from  the  Mili- 
tary Traffic  Management  Com- 
mand, about  6 percent  of  the  ve- 
hicles shipped  suffer  minor  thefts, 
which  include  items  such  as  loose 
tools  and  comfort  items  left  in  the 
car.  Major  thefts  (stereo  compo- 
nents, spare  tires,  tool  sets)  occur  in 
less  than  Vi  percent  of  the  ship- 
ments. 

“A  soldier  should  ship  only  a 
spare  tire,  jack  and  catalytic  con- 
verter in  the  car,”  Glassman  said. 

Port  officials  will  pack  small 
items  they  consider  easy  to  lose  or 
steal  in  a container  about  26  inches 
by  10  inches  by  14  inches.  If  they 
don’t  fit,  you’ll  have  to  take  them 
with  you.  The  items  must  be  a nor- 
mal part  of  the  car’s  maintenance 
tools  or  items  for  the  personal  com- 
fort of  the  driver  and  passengers  on 
long  trips. 

These  items  include  a crib 
built  into  or  accessory  to  a vehicle, 
two  mounted  or  unmounted  mud  or 
snow  tires,  a set  of  tire  chains,  the 
car’s  normal  spare  tire  and  jack, 
thermos  bottles  and  car  cushions.  If 
you  wish  to  ship  a detachable  roof 
luggage  rack  with  the  vehicle,  you 
must  be  able  to  store  it  inside  the  car 
or  its  trunk. 

Tools  in  tool  boxes  should  be 
itemized.  Glassman  warned  against 
shipping  expensive  tool  sets.  If  they 
end  up  stolen,  the  Army  will  reim- 


burse a loss  only  up.  to  $50. 

Also,  port  officials  will  re- 
fuse to  pack  any  tool  boxes  in  ve- 
hicles being  shipped  to  Hawaii. 
Glassman  and  other  officials  at 
MTMC  recommend  removing  any 
high-value  items  such  as  stereos 
from  the  car.  Anything  flammable 
must  be  removed. 

Soldiers  can  expect  to  spend 
an  hour  or  two  for  shipping  and 
picking  up  a car  if  everything  is 
done  by  the  book. 

Ports  in  the  United  States  are 
at  Bayonne,  N.J.;  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Charleston,  S.C.;  New  Orleans; 
Oakland  and  Wilmington,  Calif.; 
Seattle;  and  Baltimore. 

The  most-used  port  in 
Europe  is  Bremerhaven,  West  Ger- 
many, which  handles  40,000  cars  a 
year.  Other  European  ports  are 
Bentwaters,  England;  Livorno, 
Italy;  Izmir,  Turkey;  Athens, 
Greece  and  a Navy-run  port  in 
Rota,  Spain. 

Pacific  ports  are  Honolulu; 
Anchorage,  Alaska;  Pusan,  South 
Korea;  and  Yokohama  on  Japan’s 
main  island  and  Naha  on  Okinawa. 

Other  ports  throughout  the 
world  are  used  as  needed  to  get  a 
soldier’s  car  to  the  right  destination, 
officials  said. 

The  soldier  and  port  officials 
will  inspect  a car  for  damage  when 
it’s  turned  in  for  shipment  and  once 
again  when  it’s  picked  up.  If  a car  is 
damaged,  the  soldier  has  to  file  the 
claim  at  the  claims  office  that  serves 
his  or  her  new  post. 

Out  of  nearly  32,000  recent 


shipments,  MTMC  officials  said 
nine-tenths  of  1 percent  of  the  ve- 
hicles shipped  had  more  than  $200 
in  damage  or  were  damaged  in  a 
way  that  made  them  impossible  to 
drive. 

Damage  less  than  $200  oc- 
curred in  14  percent  of  the  ship- 
ments. 

Cars  can  be  shipped  anytime 
after  the  soldier  gets  PCS  orders. 
The  regulations  allow  a POV  to  be 
shipped  up  to  90  days  after  the 
sponsor  or  his  family  has  left  the 
states  for  an  overseas  tour.  This 
means,  AAFES  officials  said,  that  a 
soldier  can  order  a new  car  through 
an  overseas  exchange  concession- 
aire. The  government  will  pick  up 
the  ocean-shipping  costs  if  the  car  is 
delivered  to  the  stateside  port  in  the 
90-day  limit. 

Soldiers  can  use  a power  of 
attorney  or  a letter  to  appoint  some- 
one else  or  a firm  to  turn  in  or  pick 
up  their  autos.  The  transportation 
counselor  has  the  correct  format  to 
use. 

Before  soldiers  pick  up  their 
cars  overseas,  they  must  usually 
meet  requirements  set  up  by  local 
commands  and  host  governments. 
These  can  include  driver’s  training, 
driver’s  license,  registration  and  in- 
surance. This  means  they  must  re- 
port to  their  new  posts  before  pick- 
ing up  their  cars. 

However,  the  import  control 
program  makes  it  possible  for  sol- 
diers returning  to  the  states  to  pick 
up  their  cars  at  the  entry  ports  and 
drive  to  their  new  posts.  Most  states 
will  honor  overseas  registrations 
and  driver’s  licenses  for  a short  peri- 
od, officials  at  MTMC  said. 
Soldiers  usually  have  to  get  U.S.  in- 
surance. Some  countries,  such  as 
South  Korea  and  Japan,  remove  the 
license  plates  before  the  car  is 
returned  to  the  states.  Soldiers  can 
arrange  for  license  plates  by  mail  in 
most  states,  MTMC  officials  said. 
In  some  states  the  soldier  will  get 
temporary  or  “paper”  tags  until  the 
car  passes  the  state’s  inspection. 

The  key  to  a hassle-free  ship- 
ment, MTMC  officials  said,  is  to 
make  arrangements  as  far  in  ad- 
vance as  possible  and  to  follow  the 
counselor’s  advice  to  the  letter.  □ 


How  to  prepare  your  car  for  shipment 

( ) Make  sure  your  orders  allow  you  to  ship  a car  and  make  sure  you  can  ship 
your  car  to  your  next  assignment.  The  transportation  counselor  can  tell 
you  which  cars  can  be  shipped  where. 

( ) If  your  state  requires  an  inspection,  have  a current  one. 

( ) Have  the  car  in  good  mechanical  condition. 

( ) Foot  and  hand  brakes  work  and  hold  the  car. 

( ) All  lights  work,  are  adjusted,  unbroken  and  free  of  cracks. 

( ) Horn  works. 

( ) Windshield  and  windows  unbroken  and  free  of  cracks. 

( ) Exhaust  system  is  sound. 

( ) Body  free  of  breaks  and  tears. 

( ) Battery  fully  charged. 

( ) Empty  the  glove  compartment  and/or  consoles. 

( ) Remove  high-value  items.  MTMC  recommends  removing  tape  decks,  tool 
boxes  and  snow  tires.  Remove  citizens  band  (CB)  radios  (unless  factory  in- 
stalled). Check  with  your  counselor  for  host-nation  rules  regarding  CBs. 

( ) Remove  post  stickers  or  decals. 

( ) Remove  fire  extinguishers,  flares,  oil  cans,  and  other  dangerous  items. 

( ) Put  in  anti-freeze  good  to  minus  20  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

( ) If  you  have  a foreign  car  purchased  overseas  and  made  on  or  after  Jan.  1, 
1968,  make  sure  it  has  both  the  Federal  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standards 
label  and  the  Vehicle  Emissions  Control  Information  label. 

( ) Recreational  vehicle  propane  tanks  must  be  purged  per  National  Fire  Pro- 
tection Association  methods  and  have  a label  or  tag  attached. 

( ) Gasoline  fuel  tanks:  Turn  car  in  with  tank  nearly  empty.  The  tank  will  be 
drained,  and  you’ll  get  two  gallons  of  gasoline  at  your  destination. 

( ) Diesel  fuel  tanks:  You  can  turn  in  car  with  tank  three-quarters  full.  Diesel 
fuel  won’t  be  supplied  at  destination. 

( ) Propane  fuel  tanks  in  propane-powered  cars:  Turn  in  car  with  tank  nearly 
empty.  The  tank  will  be  drained  and  the  engine  run  until  it  stalls.  Propane 
won’t  be  supplied  at  destination. 

What  to  do  at  the  port  when  you  turn  in  your  car 

( ) Take  all  the  copies  of  your  orders  your  counselor  said  you’d  need. 

( ) Take  your  ID.  If  someone  else  is  turning  in  your  car,  check  with  counselor 
for  required  documents. 

( ) Take  other  documents  called  for  by  U.S.  officials  overseas  and  host  gov- 
ernment. 

( ) Take  one  set  of  keys  for  all  locks  on  the  vehicle. 

( ) Have  handy  a description  of  the  vehicle:  make,  model,  year,  serial  number 
and,  if  applicable,  license  plate  number  and  issuing  agency. 

( ) Know  your  forwarding  address. 

( ) Fill  out  required  documents.  In  the  states,  some  ports  and  posts  make  ar- 
rangements to  have  the  documents  filled  out  ahead  of  time. 

( ) An  inspector  from  the  port  will  perform  an  inspection  of  the  vehicle  with 
you.  Inspector  and  you  will  sign  the  inspection  form. 

( ) The  inspector  will  give  you  a copy  of  DD  Form  788  (Private  Vehicle  Ship- 
ping Document).  Don’t  lose  it;  it’s  your  receipt  for  the  vehicle. 

( ) If  there  are  any  charges  for  your  type  of  shipment,  you  can  pay  with  cash, 
check  or  money  order.  If  your  move  is  a PCS,  you  can  arrange  at  the  port 
to  have  the  charges  deducted  from  your  pay. 

( ) After  you  get  your  DD  Form  788,  you’re  free  to  go. 

What  to  do  when  you  pick  up  your  car 

( ) Take  your  copy  of  the  DD  Form  788  and  your  ID.  If  someone  else  is  picking 
up  the  car,  ask  the  counselor  for  the  documents  needed. 

( ) Bring  a set  of  keys,  in  case  shippers  lose  first  set. 

( ) Locate  your  car  in  the  parking  lot. 

( ) Bring  your  car  to  the  inspection  point.  The  port  will  provide  gas  and,  if 
needed,  a jump  start. 

( ) An  inspector  from  the  port  will  inspect  your  vehicle  with  you.  Show  him 
any  damage  or  loss  not  already  recorded  on  the  DD  Form  788. 

( ) After  the  inspection,  you  and  the  inspector  will  sign  the  DD  Form  788.  The 
inspector  will  give  you  a copy.  Keep  it  for  your  records  or  to  file  a claim.  If 
you  have  shipped  a foreign  car  from  the  states  to  an  overseas  location, 
you  can  use  the  DD  Form  788  at  the  end  of  your  tour  to  prove  the  car  is 
eligible  for  return  shipping  to  the  states. 

( ) At  some  foreign  ports,  you’ll  pay  for  your  registration  when  you  pick  up 
your  car. 

( ) Drive  off.  Get  your  tank  filled  soon,  since  two  gallons  of  gas  won’t  go  as 
far  as  you  expect,  since  the  fuel  system  is  dry. 


An  annual  sand  castle  contest  at  Carmel,  Calif.,  results  in  hundreds  of  sand  sculptures  along  the  beach,  although  few  resemble  sand 
castles.  It’s  one  of  the  many  interesting  things  soldiers  can  find  during  a tour  in  California. 


AT  last,  you’re  going  to  California. 
The  long  wait  and  all  the  dream 
sheets  were  worth  it.  All  the  things 
California  is  famous  (and  infamous) 
for  will  be  right  at  your  fingertips. 

Sunshine! 

Movie  stars! 

High  fashion! 

You’ll  be  issued  “foreign 
sports  car,  one  each”  upon  arrival 
— with  sunglasses,  of  course. 

The  sun’s  free.  If  you  enjoy 
any  of  these  other  things  while 
you’re  stationed  at  Fort  Ord,  it’s 
only  because  your  father  owns  half 
of  Burbank.  Many  soldiers  find  a 
tour  at  the  post  interesting,  but  not 
quite  what  they  expected. 

Fort  Ord  is  in  the  central  part 
of  California,  105  miles  south  of 
San  Francisco  and  about  320  miles 
north  of  Los  Angeles.  The  post  is 


adjacent  to  the  Monterey  Peninsula, 
a haven  for  tourists,  writers,  artists, 
golfers,  and  business  people.  Up 
and  down  the  coast  are  such  fash- 
ionable communities  as  Big  Sur, 
Carmel,  Pacific  Grove,  Pebble  Beach 
and  Capitola. 

On  nice  days,  sunbathers 
pack  the  white-sand  beaches.  There 
are  quiet  coves  and  inlets  that  offer 
spectacular  views  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  and  interesting  rock  forma- 
tions. In  many  spots,  refreshing 
ocean  breezes  whistle  through  cy- 
press and  eucalyptus  trees. 

Getting  to  some  of  these 
places  can  be  fun  all  by  itself.  The 
drive  to  Big  Sur,  for  example,  is  a 
hair-raising,  cliff-hugging  journey 
that  will  remind  you  of  countless 
Hollywood  chase  scenes.  The  road 
is  cut  into  the  mountainside.  On  one 


side  of  the  road  are  mountains.  On 
the  other  is  a straight  drop  of  several 
hundred  feet  to  the  ocean.  Along 
the  way  are  houses  and  mansions 
perched  in  the  most  unlikely  spots. 

“There  are  a lot  of  things  to 
do  off  duty,”  said  Sgt.  Stephen 
Amling,  a military  policeman  in  the 
7th  MP  Company  at  Fort  Ord.  “I 
like  Carmel,  Fisherman’s  Wharf 
and  Cannery  Row.  I also  go  to  San 
Jose  and  Oakland  a lot.” 

Fisherman’s  Wharf  and  Can- 
nery Row  are  two  popular  eating 
and  entertainment  areas  in  Monter- 
ey, the  chief  city  on  the  Monterey 
Peninsula.  (There  is  another  Fisher- 
man’s Wharf  in  San  Francisco.) 
Both  areas  are  rich  in  local  historical 
points  of  interest  and  offer  great 
seafood. 

A Fort  Ord  assignment  can 
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be  fun.  But,  there  are  some  draw- 
backs to  this  region  that  can  make 
life  less  than  exciting. 

“The  cost  of  living  here  is 
pretty  high,’’  said  Sp4  Terry  Dill,  a 
supply  specialist  in  Fort  Ord’s  7th 
Infantry  Division.  “I’m  married 
and  I live  off  post.  It  took  six  or 
seven  days  of  hard  looking  to  find  a 
place  to  live  that  we  could  afford.” 

The  effort  paid  off  for  the 
Dills.  He  said,  “We  finally  got  a job 
managing  a motel  — and  we  live  for 
free.  I’ve  discovered  many  other  op- 
portunites  around  here.  You  just 
i have  to  look  for  them.” 

Another  surprise  is  the 
I weather.  Although  temperatures 
j generally  stay  between  53  and  75 
I degrees,  there  is  much  more  rain 
j and  fog  in  the  spring  and  summer 
than  many  people  realize.  The  clear- 
i est  and  sunniest  days  are  in  the  fall. 

Pvt.  2 Richard  Kellner,  a 7th 
| Division  soldier  and  a native  of  cen- 
ji  tral  California,  said,  “The  weather 
in  California  changes  a lot  as  you  go 
up  and  down  the  coast,  even  for  a 
i few  miles.  In  Santa  Cruz  (about  35 
, miles  north  of  Fort  Ord)  it  gets  into 
the  70s  and  80s  in  the  summer.  In 
i Monterey,  during  the  same  time  of 
year,  it  just  gets  foggy  during  the 
day  and  cool  at  night.  You  need  a 
jacket  if  you  want  to  go  out  on  the 
beach  at  night.” 

Kellner  is  a mechanic  in  the 
i 3rd  Battalion,  17th  Infantry.  He 
said  he  requested  Fort  Ord  when  he 
joined  the  Army  because  he  and  his 
wife  “didn’t  want  to  live  anywhere 
■ else.” 

Kellner  pointed  out  another 
thing  that  newcomers  don’t  expect: 
People  seldom  swim  in  the  ocean 
'waters  off  the  coast  of  this  part  of 
California. 

“A  lot  of  people  in  this  area 
have  pools  and  hot  tubs,”  he  said. 
“The  ocean  floor  here  goes  out  for  a 
ways  and  then  drops  sharply.  The 
water  is  cold  and  swift.  The  under- 
tow will  take  you  right  out  and  leave 
jyou  for  the  sharks.  In  spots  where 
the  undertow  isn’t  as  bad,  people  go 
out  in  wet  suits  to  surf.” 

If  you’re  headed  for  a tour  of 
duty  at  Fort  Ord,  you’ll  have  plenty 
of  time  to  get  to  know  the  region 


and  its  characteristics.  While  you’re 
doing  that,  you’ll  no  doubt  be  get- 
ting to  know  the  Army’s  activities  as 
well. 

Fort  Ord  is  actually  only  one 
of  three  installations  in  the  area. 

The  Presidio  of  Monterey  is 
in  the  city  of  Monterey.  Most  people 
at  the  Presidio  are  students  at  the 
Defense  Language  Institute  there. 
Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  a subpost  of 
Fort  Ord,  is  about  90  miles  to  the 
south.  It  is  used  for  training  by  the 
7th  Infantry  Division,  and  for 
testing  by  the  Combat  Develop- 
ments Experimentation  Command 
(CDEC).  About  1,200  soldiers  are 
assigned  there  at  any  given  time. 

CDEC  is  headquartered  at 
Fort  Ord.  Other  Fort  Ord  activities, 
besides  CDEC  and  the  7th  Division, 
are  the  Organizational  Effectiveness 
Center  and  School,  Fritzsche  Army 
Airfield,  Silas  B.  Hays  Army  Hospi- 
tal and  many  r.on-divisional  units. 
These  include  an  ordnance  unit,  a 
marksmanship  training  unit  and  sev- 
eral medical  units,  plus  engineers, 
transportation  soldiers  and  military 
police. 

The  “Bayonet  Division’s” 
two  infantry  brigades  deploy  fre- 
quently on  field  training  exercises. 
Fort  Hunter  Liggett,  Camp  Roberts 
(near  Hunter  Liggett)  and  Fort  Ir- 
win in  southern  California  are  used 
extensively  by  the  soldiers.  The 
varied  terrain  and  many  ranges  on 
these  posts  help  the  7th  conduct  a 
well-rounded  training  program. 


Some  soldiers  also  travel  to 
other  places  in  California,  as  well  as 
to  Panama  and  Alaska  for  various 
types  of  training.  When  in  garrison, 
individual  and  small-unit  training 
are  emphasized. 

“We  do  physical  training 
(PT)  every  day,”  Amling  said.  “My 
unit  runs  a short  distance  on  Mon- 
days, and  then  four  miles  a day  for 
the  rest  of  the  week.  Since  this  is  the 
first  division  post  I’ve  been  to,  the 
duty  is  a little  new  to  me.  Things  like 
NBC  (nuclear,  biological,  chemical) 
training  and  weapons  are  stressed  a 
lot.” 

The  first  thing  to  do  when 
you  get  to  Fort  Ord  is  sign  in.  Sol- 
diers with  orders  for  the  Presidio  of 
Monterey  should  report  to  Building 
622  at  the  Presidio.  Although  the 
Presidio  is  a separate  post,  it  shares 
family  housing  with  Fort  Ord  and 
also  relies  on  it  for  certain  logistical 
and  administrative  needs. 

At  Fort  Ord,  enlisted  soldiers 
in  grades  E-l  through  E-6  who  are 
going  to  units  other  than  CDEC 
should  sign  in  at  the  7th  AG  Re- 
placement Detachment.  An  MP  at 
the  post  gates  can  direct  you  there. 
You  must  be  in  uniform  if  you’re 
reporting  during  duty  hours.  (After 
7 p.m.,  you  can  check  in  with  the 
post’s  visitor’s  center.) 

Enlisted  soldiers  in  grades 
E-7  and  above,  all  officers,  and  all 
soldiers  with  orders  to  CDEC 
should  report  to  Martinez  Hall. 

On-post  guest  housing  is  rec- 
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Pvt.  2 Richard  Kellner,  left,  and  Sp4  Terry  Dill  pull  early  morning  guard  duty  along  the 
part  of  Monterey  Bay  that  touches  Fort  Ord. 
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After  being  assigned  to  a unit 
on  post,  you  will  probably  move  in- 
to troop  barracks.  These  range  from 
wooden  types  with  partitioned 
rooms  to  modern,  dormitory-style 
buildings.  Depending  on  your  rank 
and  the  type  of  barracks  you  move 
into,  you  may  have  from  one  to 
three  roommates. 

If  you’re  an  unmarried  or 
unaccompanied  officer  or  senior 
NCO,  you’ll  either  live  in  bachelor 
quarters  on  post  or  somewhere  in 
the  local  community,  depending  on 
available  space  and  your  personal 
preference.  The  billeting  office  will 
give  you  full  details. 

Generally,  getting  quarters 
on  post  for  you  and  your  duffel  bag 
is  no  problem.  But  it’s  not  as  easy  if 
you  have  a spouse  and  children  as 
well. 

Fort  Ord  became  the  home 
of  the  7th  Infantry  Division  in  1974 
and  is  still  in  the  process  of  meeting 
all  its  family-housing  needs.  Wait- 


Windsurfers, such  as  these  two  at  Capitola,  Calif.,  can  be  found  wherever  there  is  ac- 
cess to  the  water.  Wetsuits  are  recommended,  even  in  summer. 


ommended  for  soldiers  arriving  with 
families.  Area  motels  can  be  expen- 
sive and  are  sometimes  unavailable 
during  the  tourist  season. 

You  can  make  reservations 
for  a room  or  rooms  on  post  by 
writing  to  Guest  Housing,  P.O.  Box 
67,  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  93941.  Include 
the  number  and  ages  of  members  in 
your  family.  If  you  don’t  make  res- 
ervations, you  can  get  a room  as- 
signment from  the  people  at  Mar- 
tinez Hall,  if  guest  house  space  is 
available. 

Guest  housing  at  Fort  Ord 
consists  of  self-contained  apart- 
ments and  converted  barracks  build- 
ings. According  to  post  policy,  fam- 
ilies may  stay  in  guest  housing  for 
up  to  30  days  while  looking  for  per- 
manent quarters.  During  that  time, 
your  family  can  eat  at  the  nearby 
transit  dining  facility.  The  guest 
housing  clerk  can  give  you  direc- 
tions and  answer  other  questions. 

You’ll  be  getting  a lot  of  in- 
formation during  your  first  few 
days  on  post.  At  Martinez  Hall, 
where  all  soldiers  do  at  least  a part 
of  their  in-processing,  you’ll  find 
people  with  information  about  fam- 
ily housing,  finance,  vehicle  regis- 
tration and  what  to  do  about  incom- 
ing baggage.  You  can  get  help  there 
for  just  about  any  question  or  prob- 
lem. 

Single  and  unaccompanied 
junior-enlisted  soldiers  can  plan  to 
be  in  the  7th  Replacement  Detach- 
ment for  about  four  days. 


ing  lists  are  long  for  the  4,000  total 
family  quarters  available  at  Fort 
Ord  and  the  Presidio  of  Monterey. 
New  construction  and  renovation, 
however,  are  under  way. 

Officers,  and  enlisted  sol- 
diers in  grades  E-4  and  above  with 
more  than  two  years  of  service,  who 
are  accompanied  by  families,  may 
apply  for  what  is  called  “adequate” 
family  quarters.  These  range  in  size 
from  two  to  four  bedrooms.  Some 
of  the  newer  ones  have  dishwashers 
and  drapes;  all  have  stoves  and  re- 
frigerators. 

At  most  Army  installations 
around  the  world,  married  enlisted 
soldiers  in  grades  E-l  to  E-4  with 
less  than  two  years  of  service  are  not 
automatically  authorized  govern- 
ment quarters.  At  Fort  Ord,  how- 
ever, soldiers  in  this  group  may  ap- 
ply for  the  post’s  several  hundred 
units  of  “substandard”  housing. 
Soldiers  who  move  into  this  housing 
have  first  priority  on  the  limited 
amount  of  government-issued  furni- 
ture that  is  available. 

Junior  NCOs  who  are  other- 
wise eligible  for  adequate  housing 
may,  if  they  wish,  apply  for  sub- 
standard housing  and  give  up  only 
90  percent  of  their  Basic  Allowance 
for  Quarters.  Normally,  soldiers  liv- 
ing in  government  quarters  forfeit 
all  of  their  quarters  allowance. 

All  post  family  quarters  are 
wired  to  receive  cable  television. 
The  post  gets  stations  from  Mon- 
terey, San  Jose  and  San  Francisco. 
There’s  a nominal  fee  for  service. 

You  can  apply  for  on-post 
family  housing  as  soon  as  you  get  to 
Fort  Ord.  Your  date  of  eligibility 
for  the  housing  list  will  be  the  day 


Family  quarters  are  limited,  but  some  of  those  available  have  dishwashers,  drapes  and 
views  of  the  ocean.  Ail  quarters  are  wired  for  cable  television. 
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Sailing  may  be  an  expensive  hobby,  but  some  soldiers  find  a way  to  get  into  it.  Many 
towns  along  the  coast  have  large  marinas,  such  as  this  one  north  of  Fort  Ord. 


you  left  your  last  assignment. 

The  amount  of  time  you 
spend  on  the  waiting  list  depends  on 
the  type  of  family  quarters  you’re 
seeking.  The  longest  lists  at  Fort 
Ord  are  for  junior  NCO  and  junior 
officer  two-bedroom  units. 

Families  from  both  Fort  Ord 
and  the  Presidio  of  Monterey  are  on 
the  same  housing  lists.  In  many 
cases,  soldiers  work  at  one  post  and 
live  on  another.  At  Fort  Hunter  Lig- 
Igett,  there  are  a handful  of  quarters 
on  post  and  limited  housing  in  the 
civilian  community.  The  largest  ci- 
vilian community  in  that  area  is  22 
miles  away. 

Soldiers  who  get  assigned  to 
Fort  Hunter  Liggett  should  find 
temporary  housing  for  their  families 
in  the  Fort  Ord  area  until  they  have 
made  housing  arrangements  near 
Fort  Hunter  Liggett.  A shuttle  bus 
makes  runs  twice  daily  for  those 
who  wish  to  commute.  Some  sol- 
diers end  up  living  near  Fort  Ord 
permanently  and  commuting  to 
work  all  the  time. 

Many  Army  families  arrive 
at  Fort  Ord  and  find  it  necessary  to 
live  off  post,  at  least  for  a while. 
Fort  Ord’s  housing  referral  office 
maintains  listings  of  long-  and  short- 
term rentals,  as  well  as  homes  that 
-are  for  sale. 

Rents  in  the  area  range  from 
close  to  $300  for  a one-bedroom 
'apartment  to  almost  $600  for  a 
three-bedroomer. 

Obviously,  the  housing  pic- 
ture for  families  isn’t  the  cheeriest. 
But  when  you’re  settled,  you’ll  dis- 
cover that  Fort  Ord  has  a wide 
variety  of  programs  and  facilities  to 
serve  soldiers  with  and  without  fam- 
ilies. 

Education  programs  for 
adults  and  children,  health  care,  com- 
munity services,  exchanges,  com- 
missaries, religious  centers  and  rec- 
■eation  programs  and  equipment  are 
ill  available. 

Opportunities  for  college- 
evel  education  are  many.  Within 
;asy  driving  distance  of  Fort  Ord 
ire  several  community  colleges.  The 
post  offers  classes  through  Monte- 
•ey  Peninsula  College,  Hartnell 
junior  College,  Chapman  College, 


Golden  Gate  College,  and  Emery- 
Riddle  Aeronautical  College. 

Some  soldiers  also  attend 
classes  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia at  Santa  Cruz,  and  California 
State  University  at  San  Jose. 

On  post  are  programs  for  de- 
veloping MOS  (military  occupation- 
al specialtyj-related  skills.  Fort  Ord 
has  an  individual  learning  center 
and  a professional  development  cen- 
ter, which  offer  high  school  comple- 
tion programs,  language  classes  and 
courses  in  such  things  as  auto  me- 
chanics, carpentry  and  drafting. 

There  are  elementary,  junior 
high  and  high  schools  for  children. 
In  cases  where  the  school  is  not  on 
post,  such  as  at  Fort  Hunter  Liggett 
and  the  Presidio,  bus  transportation 
is  provided.  There  are  also  various 
nursery  and  pre-school  programs. 

The  Army  hospital  at  Fort 
Ord,  Silas  B.  Hays,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  complete  medical 
facilities  to  be  found  on  the 
Monterey  Peninsula. 

A full  array  of  medical  ser- 
vices, except  dental  care,  is  available 
at  Hays  for  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies. There  is  professional  assistance 
for  emotional  and  psychological 
problems,  as  well  as  marriage  and 


family  counseling. 

According  to  current  post 
policies,  however,  on-post  dental 
care  is  not  available  for  family 
members.  For  soldiers,  there  are 
three  dental  clinics  and  an  oral 
health  center. 

Naturally,  it’ll  take  you  some 
time  to  get  to  know  Fort  Ord  and 
what  it  has  to  offer.  If  you  have  any 
problems  getting  settled  or  finding 
what  you  need,  contact  the  local 
Army  Community  Services  center. 
The  center  serves  as  a one-stop  fam- 
ily assistance  center  where  you  can 
find  household  goods  or  even  finan- 
cial assistance. 

Finally,  the  recreational  op- 
portunities, on  and  off  post,  are  ex- 
tensive. You  can  buy  or  rent  equip- 
ment for  all  types  of  indoor  and  out- 
door sports. 

The  list  goes  on.  There  are  as 
many  programs,  facilities  and  op- 
portunities at  Fort  Ord  as  there  are 
good  restaurants  in  Monterey.  It  all 
adds  up  to  a rewarding  tour.  But 
then  again,  some  people  may  regard 
a tour  of  duty  anywhere  on  the  West 
Coast  as  just  plain  fun.  If  you’re  in 
the  mood  for  interesting  people  and 
pleasant  surroundings,  you  might  be 
ripe  for  California.  □ 
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VIDEO  games  aren’t  just  for  kids 
anymore. 

At  Fort  Hunter  Liggett, 
Calif.,  people  are  spending  many 
hours  and  lots  of  money  on  a special 
type  of  video  technology  that  pro- 
vides the  Army  with  important  data 
on  things  like  tactics  and  equip- 
ment. 

In  a small,  white  trailer 
parked  at  the  fort,  people  can  watch 
what  appears  to  be  a video  game 
playing  itself. 


Sp5  Bill  Branley 

The  screen  is  covered  with 
beams,  specks  and  scrawls  of  light. 
There  are  small  blue  specks  with 
rotors  which  represent  helicopters 
and  red  rectangular  specks  with  gun 
barrels  which  represent  tanks.  The 
scrawls  are  terrain  features. 

Suddenly,  a helicopter  sends 
a beam  of  blue  light  hurtling  toward 
a tank.  It  misses.  An  answering  red 
beam  whizzes  harmlessly  by  as  the 
helicopter  fires  again.  Zap!  A red 
tank  turns  white  and  blinks  for  its 


few  final  seconds  of  existence. 

So  far,  a quarter  could  buy 
this  kind  of  action  at  an  arcade.  But 
the  battles  fought  on  this  screen  ac- 
tually took  place  a few  miles  away, 
where  real  armor  and  aircraft  were 
engaged  in  a war  game.  In  fact,  it 
was  even  possible  to  watch  the  video 
version  of  the  operation  as  it  hap- 
pened. 

“What  we  have  is  an  ex- 
tremely effective  means  of  deter- 
mining just  what  is  happening  on 
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the  battlefield,”  said  Col.  Lawrence 
Fitzmorris  of  the  Combat  Develop- 
ment Experimentation  Command 
(CDEC)  at  Fort  Hunter  Liggett. 

‘‘We  can  conduct  an  exer- 
cise,” he  said,  ‘‘with  real  troops  and 
equipment  in  the  field,  and  get  in- 
stant feedback  as  to  the  effective- 
ness of  the  weapons  they’re  using 
against  vehicles,  aircraft  or  what- 
ever.” 

The  exercise  area  that  CDEC 
uses  is  a specially  instrumented  war 
zone.  It’s  ringed  with  receiver-trans- 
mitters called  transponders  that  de- 
tect even  the  slightest  movements 
made  by  soldiers,  vehicles  or  air- 
craft using  the  area  for  maneuvers. 

As  the  combatants,  or  play- 
ers, drive,  walk  or  fly,  correspond- 
ing specks  of  light  on  the  video 
screen  move  also.  The  time  differ- 
ence can  be  measured  in  microsec- 
onds. 

The  players  fire  low-inten- 
sity, eye-safe  lasers  instead  of  rock- 
ets or  mortars.  A beam  of  light  on 
the  video  screen  means  that  a tank 
gunner  or  helicopter  pilot  is  firing  at 
a target.  Special  sensors  mounted  on 
the  equipment  pick  up  the  laser 
blasts  to  determine  hits  and  misses. 

Masterminding  the  entire  op- 
eration are  several  computers  lo- 
cated in  a building  near  the  viewing 
trailer.  The  computers  receive  sig- 
nals from  the  battlefield  by  micro- 
wave  and  immediately  determine 
several  things. 

If  a laser  is  fired  at  a tank, 
for  instance,  the  computer  knows  if 
the  tank  was  hit;  who  fired  at  it; 
how  close  the  firer  was;  and  damage 
to  the  tank  as  if  real  ammunition 
had  been  used. 

The  computer  sends  signals 
back  to  the  units  (so  they  know  the 
outcome  of  the  fight).  It  also  sends 
the  proper  impulses  to  the  video 
j equipment. 

If  desired,  the  war  game  can 
be  projected  as  it  occurs  on  many 
screens  at  once  or  on  a large  screen 
for  briefings.  It  can  also  be  re- 
corded, along  with  the  voices  of  the 
pilots  and  tanks  crews,  and  played 
back  later. 

‘‘During  an  operation,”  Fitz- 
morris said,  ‘‘the  computer  can  also 


tell  us  if  a gunner’s  range  and  sight 
picture  were  correct  and  whether  or 
not  he  could  even  see  the  target 
(rather  than  firing  blindly).” 

CDEC  engineers  will  soon 
give  the  computers  the  ability  to  de- 
termine how  much  time  a gunner 
had  to  fire  before  he  actually  did 
fire. 

‘‘The  system  is  very  useful  in 
spotting  command  and  control  prob- 
lems,” Fitzmorris  said.  ‘‘We  can  sit 
entire  units  down  after  an  operation 
and  let  them  see  exactly  what  they 
did  and  when  they  did  it.” 

The  video  battle  pitting  ar- 
mor against  aircraft  was  a recent 
CDEC  test  of  an  advanced  attack 
helicopter. 

“We  wanted  to  learn  the 
combat  effectiveness  of  the  ad- 
vanced attack  helicopter  against  a 
typical  hostile  force  — armored  per- 
sonnel carriers,  tanks,  etc.,”  Fitz- 
morris said.  “This  information 
helps  the  Army  determine  such 
things  as  whether  or  not  the 
aircraft’s  performance  warrants  the 
cost. 

“In  tests  such  as  these,”  he 
continued,  “we’ll  run  the  existing 
state  of  the  art  (in  this  case  the  AH-1 
Cobra  attack  helicopter)  through  an 
identical  exercise  — same  terrain, 
time  of  day,  scenario,  etc.” 

CDEC  can  even  take  its  trans- 
ponders and  laser  sensors  to  other 
locations.  In  a recent  test  at  Fort 
Sill,  Okla.,  soldiers  fired  105mm 
howitzers  in  a test  of  target  acquisi- 
tion systems.  The  signals  were 
beamed  by  satellite  to  Fort  Hunter 
Liggett,  where  the  computers  and 
video  systems  monitored  the  action 


Opposite  page,  dots  of  light  on  the 
screen  represent  equipment  in  the  field 
such  as  the  superimposed  tank.  • Above, 
CDEC  personnel  study  test  results. 


as  it  happened  1,300  miles  away. 

Col.  Darrell  Arena,  who  is 
responsible  for  CDEC’s  computers, 
visual  display  systems  and  other  test- 
ing gear,  said  his  unit  has  more  than 
$90  million  in  equipment  on  hand. 
The  parts  that  go  on  tanks  and  vehi- 
cles are  hardly  noticed  by  the  sol- 
diers during  operations.  The  rest  of 
the  system  is  carefully  maintained 
by  both  civilian  engineers  and  Army 
computer  operators. 

Sgt.  Willie  Thomas,  an  Army 
computer  operator  trained  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  works  in 
CDEC’s  main  computer  room  at 
Fort  Hunter  Liggett.  He  said  that 
being  assigned  to  CDEC  gave  him  a 
chance  to  work  with  a system  not 
common  to  the  Army. 

“Just  about  every  post  has 
computers,”  Thomas  said,  “but  not 
like  these.  The  computers  here  are 
better  for  trials  and  experiments,  as 
opposed  to  production  uses  (person- 
nel assignments,  for  example).” 

Thomas  added  that  although 
he’s  interested  in  computers,  being 
assigned  to  remote  Fort  Hunter  Lig- 
gett took  some  getting  used  to.  It 
sits  in  a quiet  region  known  for  its 
historic  missions  and  towns,  such  as 
Soledad  and  King  City.  The  Army 
post  occupies  164,000  acres  of 
wooded  land  and  grassy  fields. 

“I  quickly  got  into  fishing 
and  hunting,”  Thomas  said.  “Every- 
body finds  something  to  do,  usually 
athletics.” 

Also  at  Fort  Hunter  Liggett 
are  several  Army  units  that  provide 
manpower  for  CDEC  exercises. 
There  are  transportation,  armor, 
engineer  and  maintenance  soldiers 
who  are  augmented  by  infantrymen 
from  Fort  Ord  if  an  exercise  calls 
for  them.  Fort  Ord  is  about  90  miles 
northwest  and  is  where  CDEC  is  ac- 
tually headquartered.  The  bulk  of 
its  operations,  however,  are  at  Fort 
Hunter  Liggett. 

CDEC  began  as  a small  field 
laboratory  in  1956  but  has  since 
grown  into  one  of  the  Army’s  pre- 
mier testing  activities.  CDEC’s 
realistic  mock  battles  umpired  by 
computers  provide  the  Army  with 
information  that  it  can’t  get  from 
many  other  sources.  □ 
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he  Army  sterilized  more  than  10,000  male  soldiers 
last  year  — all  voluntarily. 

Those  soldiers  joined  the  ranks  of  more  than  5 
million  American  men  who,  during  the  last  decade,  have 
had  the  15-  to  30-minute  operation  that  makes  them  un- 
able to  father  children.  The  operation  is  called  a vasec- 
tomy. 

A vasectomy  is  one  type  of  sterilization,  which  is 
a permanent  method  of  birth  control.  There  are  also 
methods  for  women,  usually  called  “tying  the  tubes.” 

Sterilization  ranks  as  the  No.  1 method  of  birth 
control  among  couples  married  10  years  or  longer,  ac- 
cording to  the  Association  for  Voluntary  Sterilization. 
The  New  York-based  association  serves  as  a clearing 
house  for  statistics  and  information  on  voluntary  sterili- 
zation for  men  and  women. 

Men  and  women  choose  to  be  sterilized  for  many 
reasons:  health  risks  for  the  mother,  the  possibility  of 
passing  on  hereditary  disease,  or  simple  economics  — a 
family  has  all  the  children  it  can  afford  to  raise.  But 
whatever  the  reason,  the  result  is  the  same.  For  a man,  it 
means  the  inability  to  father  children.  For  a woman,  it 


means  the  inability  to  become  pregnant.  Although  some- 
times the  operations  are  reversible,  that  can’t  be  guaran- 
teed. 

In  the  vasectomy  operation,  the  tubes  that  carry 
sperm  from  the  testicles  are  cut  and  the  ends  are  sealed 
or  tied  off.  This  prevents  a man’s  sperm  from  leaving 
his  body,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  father  a 
child.  The  operation  should  be  used  as  a permanent 
form  of  birth  control,  say  experts  in  the  procedure. 

Most  of  the  men  who  have  vasectomies  at  Army 
medical  facilities  are  married,  said  Dr.  (Maj.)  Brian  J. 
Miles,  chief  resident  in  urology  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center  in  Washington. 

“Since  they’re  soldiers,  most  have  a modest  in- 
come and  are  concerned  about  the  number  of  children 
they  have.  Unwanted  pregnancies  provide  stress  that  af- 
fects the  morale  and  fighting  capability  of  the  Army.”  1 

A single  soldier  can  have  a vasectomy,  and  a 
married  soldier  no  longer  needs  the  consent  of  his  wife 
before  having  the  operation.  However,  the  Association 
for  Voluntary  Sterilization  says  it’s  important  to  get 
consent.  They  warn  that  getting  sterilized  without  a 


10,000  soldiers 
had  one  last  year: 

Vasectomy. 
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wife’s  knowledge  or  consent  can  give  her  cause  to  sue 
her  husband. 

According  to  the  association,  a man  should  think 
about  a vasectomy  very  carefully  and  discuss  it  with  his 
wife.  If  she  feels  more  strongly  about  permanent  birth 
control,  then  maybe  she  should  have  the  sterilization.  A 
decade  ago,  vasectomies  far  outnumbered  female  steril- 
izations. But  advances  in  medical  science  have  reversed 
that,  and  female  sterilizations  are  now  slightly  more 
than  half  the  1 million  performed  in  the  United  States 
every  year.  Female  sterilizations  using  the  so-called 
Band-Aid  procedure  can  be  done  on  an  out-patient  basis 
like  vasectomies. 

The  association  says  that  a man  considering  a va- 
sectomy should  think  about  how  he  would  feel  about: 

• The  death  of  one  or  more  of  his  children. 

• A divorce  in  which  his  wife  won  custody 
of  the  children. 

• The  death  of  his  wife. 

• Remarriage  and  the  desire  to  start  a new 
family. 

• improved  finances. 

• The  void  left  when  children  grow  up  and 
leave  home. 

A man  should  consider  a vasectomy  only  when: 

• He  is  certain  he  doesn’t  want  to  father 
any  children  in  the  future. 

• A pregnancy  is  likely  to  endanger  his 
wife’s  health. 

• Physical,  mental  or  emotional  problems 
in  the  family  prevent  fulfilling  the  respon- 
sibilities of  parenthood. 

• There  is  a chance  of  passing  on  a 
hereditary  defect. 

He  should  not  consider  a vasectomy  when: 

• He  is  uncertain  about  his  desire  to  father 
a child  in  the  future. 

• He  merely  wishes  to  delay  assuming  the 
responsibilities  of  parenthood. 

• He  hopes  to  reverse  the  vasectomy  in 
case  of  remarriage,  death  of  a child  or 
other  change  in  his  circumstances. 

One  soldier  who  did  discuss  his  vasectomy  with 
his  wife  is  SSgt.  Dean  White,  who  works  at  Walter 
Reed. 

His  wife  had  “a  difficult  pregnancy”  carrying 
their  son,  White  said.  When  her  doctors  advised  her  not 
to  have  any  more  babies,  the  Whites  tried  other  forms 
of  birth  control.  They  weren’t  happy  with  the  uncer- 
tainty, he  said. 

“The  easiest  solution  was  a vasectomy,”  he  said. 
“It  is  child  prevention.” 

The  procedure  is  virtually  100  percent  effective  in 
preventing  children,  according  to  officials  at  the  U.S. 
Public  Health  Service  in  Rockville,  Md.  They  report 
about  one  failure  in  every  1,000  vasectomies. 

Dr.  (Col.)  Ray  E.  Stutzman,  chief  of  urology  at 
Walter  Reed  and  an  adviser  to  the  Army’s  surgeon  gen- 
eral in  urology,  said  the  expense  of  raising  children 
motivates  most  of  his  patients  who  have  vasectomies. 

“Most  of  the  patients  you  get  in  here  are  intelli- 
gent people  who’ve  really  thought  about  it.  Many  of 
them  have  talked  about  it  for  a couple  of  years,”  Stutz- 


man said.  However,  even  though  a man  may  think  he 
has  definitely  made  up  his  mind  about  having  a vasec- 
tomy, he  still  needs  to  be  counseled  about  the  operation 
before  anyone  proceeds. 

White  said  the  two  most  important  points  made 
during  his  counseling  are:  “Do  you  know  what  you’re 
doing?  Do  you  know  it’s  not  reversible?” 

“We  make  sure  they’re  well-motivated,”  Stutz- 
man said.  “We  try  to  talk  to  the  man  alone,  too.  It’s  not 
uncommon  that  you’ll  have  a man  and  his  wife  come  in. 
The  man  will  say  he  wants  a vasectomy.  From  there  on 
out  the  wife  does  all  the  talking.  What  she  is  doing  is 
telling  him  that  she  doesn’t  want  to  get  pregnant  any- 
more. 

“You’ll  hear  many  men,  when  you  get  them 
alone,  say,  ‘No,  I really  don’t  want  the  operation.’ 

“Now  the  women  in  these  marriages  should 
either  have  a tubal  ligation  (female  sterilization),  or  the 
couple  should  think  of  other  forms  of  birth  control. 

“I  also  tell  people  that  this  is  a permanent  opera- 
tion,” Stutzman  said.  No  one  can  guarantee  that  any 
particular  reversal  operation  will  work. 

He  said  that  Walter  Reed  does  a “fair  amount” 
of  the  reversal  surgery  because  some  vasectomies  were 
done  “to  save  the  marriage.” 

“Well,  most  of  the  time  the  marriage  never 
works  anyway.  So  the  guy  gets  divorced  and  comes  back 
two  years  later  and  says,  ‘Hey,  I found  a new  wife  and 
want  to  be  hooked  back  together.’  Obviously  he  never 
should  have  had  a vasectomy  in  the  first  place.” 

After  the  reversal  operation,  according  to  chief 
resident  Miles,  only  60  percent  of  the  men  have  their 
sperm  return.  Of  those,  only  one-third  to  one-half  ever 
make  a woman  pregnant. 

Counselors  also  tell  the  patient  about  the  risks  of 
a vasectomy.  Right  after  a vasectomy,  there  can  be  some 
discomfort  when  the  local  pain  killer  wears  off,  or  there 
can  be  swelling  or  bruising.  These  usually  disappear 
without  treatment.  As  with  any  surgery,  there  is  always 
the  danger  of  bleeding  or  infection.  The  Public  Health 
Service  says  complications  develop  about  2 percent  to  4 
percent  of  the  time. 

Stutzman  said  he  has  seen  a man  lose  a testicle  as 
a result  of  a vasectomy.  He  said  a soldier  should  make 
sure  his  vasectomy  is  done  by  a medical  doctor  who  has 
been  trained  and  is  qualified  to  do  it.  Stutzman  said  a 
soldier  shouldn’t  let  a physician’s  assistant  do  the  opera- 
tion. 

“It  looks  like  a simple  procedure,”  Stutzman 
said,  “but  you  can  get  into  deep  water  fast  if  you  don’t 
know  how  to  do  a vasectomy.” 

Stutzman  pointed  out,  however,  that  most  of  the 
results  of  a vasectomy  are  good.  He  said  some  of  his  pa- 
tients had  been  concerned  about  the  side  effects  of  fe- 
male birth  control  methods,  especially  the  pill.  The  have 
had  their  family,  he  said,  and  an  extra  child  would  be  an 
undue  financial  burden. 

“The  negative  aspects,  in  my  experience,  have 
been  very  minimal,”  he  said. 
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Stutzman  said  nobody  should  be  impotent  after  a 
vasectomy. 

“It  causes  no  change  in  the  hormone  function,’’ 
he  said.  “The  testicles  do  two  things:  They  produce 
hormones  and  they  produce  sperm.  All  you’re  doing  is 
interrupting  the  track  through  which  the  sperm  go  out. 
The  hormones  go  right  into  the  blood.  You  are  not  in- 
terrupting the  hormones  at  all.  When  you  do  the  vasec- 
tomy, the  hormones  are  still  there.  You  have  all  the 
male  hormones  you  need  for  the  sexual  function  and 
everything.  The  testicles  still  make  sperm,  but  the  body 
reabsorbs  them.” 

White  said  both  he  and  his  wife  felt  relief  after 
his  vasectomy.  “We  can  enjoy  a sexual  relationship  and 
not  worry  about  a pregnancy  which  neither  one  of  us 
wants.” 

“Of  course  the  old  story  comes  up:  ‘Does  a va- 
sectomy make  a man  more  promiscuous  now  since  he 
had  the  operation?’  I can’t  answer  that,”  Stutzman 
said. 

The  Association  for  Voluntary  Sterilization  said 
the  most  reliable  research  shows  that  a vasectomy 
should  not  cause  any  basic  change  in  sexual  behavior.  If 
a man  had  affairs  before  the  vasectomy,  he’ll  have  them 
after.  If  he  was  true  before,  he’ll  be  true  after. 

“If  you  have  a good  marriage,”  Stutzman  said, 
“it  isn’t  going  to  make  the  marriage  any  worse  and  it 
can  possibly  make  it  better.  I think  if  you  have  a bad 
marriage,  a vasectomy  isn’t  going  to  save  it.” 

There  is  a minimum  waiting  period  of  one  month 
after  the  counseling  before  the  operation  can  take  place. 
This  gives  the  man  and  the  woman  a chance  to  recon- 
sider once  they  know  all  of  the  facts.  Stutzman  said  that 
some  patients  cancel  or  decide  to  take  more  time  to 
make  up  their  minds. 

“That  never  makes  me  feel  bad,”  he  said.  “I 
never  mind  canceling  one  out.” 

Stutzman  said  that  once  a soldier  makes  up  his 
mind,  the  waiting  time  at  different  Army  hospitals  will 
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vary.  The  operation  is  elective  surgery. 

Some  Army  doctors,  because  of  religious  or 
moral  principles,  won’t  perform  a vasectomy  at  all. 
Many  troop  clinics  don’t  have  the  personnel  or  facili- 
ties, he  said. 

The  Army’s  community  hospitals  and  medical 
centers  can  do  them;  however,  the  waiting  list  can  be 
several  months  long  or  longer. 

“A  vasectomy  is  rather  a low-priority  item,” 
Stutzman  said,  and  the  reversal  operation  has  an  even 
lower  priority  than  the  vasectomy. 

The  vasectomy  is  usually  performed  with  a local 
pain  killer.  The  man  will  feel  a little  pain  from  the  injec- 
tion, like  a pin  prick. 

“We  usually  do  them  on  Fridays,  so  the  patient 
has  a weekend  to  recoup,”  Stutzman  said. 

“We  make  two  little  incisions  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  scrotum,  find  the  tubes  and  cut  them  in  two.  I 
cauterize  the  opening  on  each  end.  Some  people  tie  them 
off.” 

Stutzman  said  the  operation  takes  between  15 
and  30  minutes. 

“We  usually  have  the  patient  wait  around  for 
about  two  hours  afterward  to  make  sure  we  didn’t  get 
some  swelling  and  to  make  sure  he’s  feeling  all  right,” 
he  said. 

“They  shouldn’t  go  out  and  do  any  marching  or 
heavy  lifting.  They  should  take  it  easy  that  evening.” 

The  openings  in  the  scrotum  are  usually  sewn 
with  stitches  that  don’t  have  to  be  removed.  Stutzman 
said,  if  it’s  possible,  the  patient  should  return  in  a week 
to  10  days  for  a checkup. 

“The  important  thing  in  the  follow-up,  of 
course,  is  to  see  that  he  no  longer  has  sperm,”  Stutzman 
said.  “It  is  still  possible  to  impregnate  someone  follow- 
ing a vasectomy  because  you  still  have  some  sperm  in 
the  system.  About  a month  or  six  weeks  after  the  opera- 
tion the  patient  should  get  a sperm  count.” 

Until  all  the  sperm  are  out  of  the  system,  it  is  still 
necessary  to  use  another  form  of  birth  control. 

“I  think  it’s  a good  idea  to  get  a sperm  count 
again  in  about  six  months  just  to  make  sure,”  Stutzman 
said,  “because  there  have  been  reports  of  the  tubes  com- 
ing back  together. 

The  decision  to  have  a vasectomy  also  depends 
on  a person’s  moral  beliefs  and  sexual  attitudes.  For 
those  who  choose  to  go  through  with  it,  Stutzman  said, 
“It  isn’t  a spur-of-the-moment  decision  made  over  a 
couple  of  drinks.” 

In  fact,  the  Army  regulation  says  medical  per- 
sonnel can  refuse  to  take  part  in  the  procedure  because 
of  moral  or  religious  beliefs.  If  that  means  a particular 
facility  can’t  provide  a soldier  with  a vasectomy,  the 
personnel  there  will  tell  the  patient  what  other  options 
are  available. 

“We  don’t  solicit  vasectomies,”  Stutzman  said. 
“It’s  part  of  the  total-care  package  we  offer  the  soldier 
and  his  family.”  □ 
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“We  shall  fall  behind  our  fellows  in  the  world,  if,  when  we  should  ad 


vance,  we  make  no  move  at  all.”  — Emperor  Meiji  (1868-1912). 

Maj.  Cliff  Bernath 


JAPAN’S  Emperor  Meiji  used  these  words  as  he  helped 
lay  the  foundations  of  modern  Japan,  bringing  the 
country  out  of  its  isolation  and  promoting  friendships 

I with  other  countries  of  the  world. 

But  his  words  have  a special 
meaning  to  anyone  traveling  or  sta- 
tioned in  Japan  today.  Anyone  who 
doesn’t  advance  — get  out  and  see 
the  country  — will  surely  miss  a 
great  opportunity. 

In  Japan,  as  in  few  places  in 
the  world,  the  ancient  and  the  ultra- 
modern are  in  harmony  — not  con- 
trast. Centuries-old  shrines  are 
shaded  by  high-rise  department 
stores.  People  clad  in  traditional 
Japanese  clothes  mingle  comfort- 
ably with  modernites  in  western- 
style  business  suits  and  jeans. 


Japan  offers  shoppers  new  highs  in  variety  and 
quality  of  goods.  The  Ginza,  the  best-known  shopping 
center  in  Tokyo,  offers  almost  every  type  of  product 
you  can  think  of,  and  many  from 
around  the  world  you’ve  probably 
never  thought  of.  It’s  also  a great 
place  to  window  shop,  visit  exhibits, 
and  eat  — both  Japanese  food  and 
fare  from  U.S.  food  chains. 

Akihabara,  in  Tokyo,  is  fa- 
mous for  its  electrical  and  electronic 
goods.  Mashiko  is  a pottery  town 
located  about  120  kilometers  from 
Tokyo.  Machida  is  a large  shopping 
area  close  to  Camp  Zama. 

Yokohama  ranks  first  among 
the  Japanese  ports.  Its  shopping 
centers  offer  imported  goods  as  well 
as  Japanese  goods.  Also  in  Yoko- 
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Top  to  bottom:  The  New  Tokyo  International  Airport  is  one  of  the 
first  sites  seen  by  many  travelers  to  Japan.  Military  transportation 
is  available  for  most  PCS  personnel.  Airport  limousine  bus  service 
is  available  for  all  others.  • The  bicycle  is  a popular  mode  of 
transportation.  Parking  lots  like  this  are  common  in  the  cities.  • 
The  Meiji  Jingu  shrine,  in  the  heart  of  Tokyo,  offers  a quiet  retreat 
from  the  fast-paced  action  and  crowded  streets  of  the  city. 


Clockwise  from  center:  Japan’s  mass  transportation  system  is  among  the  best  in  the 
world;  however,  rush  hour  isn’t  for  the  faint  of  heart.  • The  Meiji  Jingu  offers  beautiful 
ponds,  trails,  flower  gardens  and  • a chance  to  observe  the  ancient  traditions  of  Japan. 
Here,  a priest  performs  a ceremony. 


hama  is  the  Ningyo-no  Ie,  or  Dolls’  House,  where  Japanese  dolls  are  dis- 
played and  sold.  And  Motomachi  Street  offers  new  international  fashions 
and  traditional  Japanese  ones. 

When  the  fast  pace  of  modern  Tokyo  threatens  to  overtake  you,  head 
for  the  center  of  the  city  and  escape  to  a quieter  era.  Here  — in  the  heart  of 
the  city  — you’ll  find  the  Meiji  Jingu  (shrine),  175  acres  of  woods,  flower 
gardens,  ponds  and  shrines  honoring  the  Emperor  Meiji  and  his  Empress 
Shoken.  Here,  the  sounds  of  the  surrounding  city  hush  in  deference  to  a 
quieter  past. 

This  mix  of  old  and  new,  of  the  strange  and  familiar,  and  of  hectic 
and  serene,  means  that  Japan  has  something  to  offer  every  traveler.  Shrines, 
temples,  cultural  festivals,  crafts  fairs  and  muse- 
ums satisfy  those  who  want  to  learn  about  the 
history  and  culture  of  this  ancient  and  enchant- 
ing country. 

Mountains,  parks,  lakes  and  woods  offer 
the  sports-minded  adventures  in  mountain-climb- 
ing, fishing,  hiking  and  camping. 

For  the  young  (regardless  of  how  old  you 
happen  to  be),  there  are  amusement  parks  and 
one  of  the  largest  zoos  in  the  world  (Ueno  Park 
in  Tokyo).  Yokohama  Dreamland  is  much  like 
Disneyland  with  elaborate  rides  and  even  a 
“Main  Street  U.S.A.”  And  Yomiuri  Land, 
about  15  miles  northeast  of  Camp  Zama,  fea- 
tures an  underwater  theater  for  water  ballet. 

Japan  is  a country  that  opens  itself  will- 
ingly to  its  many  visitors.  And  soldier  sight-seers 
and  their  families  have  advantages  most  other  tourists  don’t  have.  Army 
recreation  centers  and  tour  and  travel  offices  offer  chances  to  experience 
Japan  at  prices  soldiers  can  afford.  So  keep  in  mind  these  words  from  Meiji: 
“Ozora  ni  sobiete  miyure  takane  nimo,  Noboreba  noboru  michi  wa  arikeri.” 

You  can  get  this  translated  on  your  trip  to  Japan.  □ 
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HISTORIANS  look  back  and  call 
it  the  British  Invasion,  but  don’t 
look  for  any  reference  to  red- 
coats or  long  rifles.  These  in- 
vaders carried  guitars  and  wore 
long  hair  (so  it  seemed  at  the 
time).  Without  firing  a shot,  they 
subdued  large  chunks  of  the 
American  population  with  the 
most  intoxicating  ammunition 
ever  used  on  people:  rock-and- 
roll  music. 

It  began  with  the  Beatles 
in  1964,  but  it  didn’t  stop  there. 
From  Newcastle  to  London,  the 
pubs,  schoolyards  and  neighbor- 
hoods of  England  produced  a 
string  of  musical  giants  whose 
music  determined  the  direction 
of  American  rock-and-roll. 

Some  groups  from  the 
era,  most  notably  the  Rolling 
Stones  and  the  Who,  still  enjoy 
top  billing  wherever  they  appear. 
The  Rolling  Stones,  for  example, 
finished  a tour  of  30  American 
cities  in  1981  that  left  critics  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  fans 
impressed  by  the  group’s  endur- 
ance and  energy  after  20  years 
of  playing. 

Other  rock  musicians 
from  the  British  Invasion,  plus 
swarms  of  British  musicians  dur- 
ing later  years,  made  music  that 
has  become  a part  of  every  rock 
listener’s  record  collection,  as 
well  as  the  “meat  and  potatoes” 
of  most  FM  album-rock  radio 
stations. 

Ironically,  a handful  of 
American  musicians  are  cred- 
ited with  getting  rock  rolling  in 


1955.  But  by  the  opening  of  the 
1960s,  many  of  the  greats  who 
had  established  rock  as  a dis- 
tinctly American  sound  seemed 
to  vanish.  Elvis  Presley  was  in 
the  Army  (but  still  releasing 
records),  Buddy  Holly  was  dead, 
Jerry  Lee  Lewis  was  banned 
from  most  stages,  Chuck  Berry 
was  in  prison  and  Little  Richard 
was  in  a seminary.  Even  Bill 
Haley  (“Rock  Around  the  Clock”) 
had,  for  the  most  part,  disap- 
peared from  the  scene. 

Still,  people  listening  to 
rock,  blues  and  rhythm-and- 
blues  were  listening  to  Ameri- 
can artists.  This  period  saw  the 
rise  of  such  “girl  groups”  as  the 
Shirelles,  the  Chiffons  and  the 
Ronettes.  Likewise,  Stevie  Won- 
der, Marvin  Gaye  and  Smokey 
Robinson  all  began  to  influence 
popular  music. 

“Many  British  groups 
the  early  ’60s  were  strictly  cop- 
ies of  American  artists,”  said 
Ernie  Kaye,  a Washing- 
ton, D.C. -based  disc 
jockey  who  has  stud- 
ied this  period  of 
rock-and-roll.  “They 
imitated  the  girl 
groups,  like  the 
Shirelles  and  the 
Dixie  Cups,  and 
some  of  the  male 
groups  — Smokey 
Robinson  and  the 
Miracles  in  partic- 
ular. 

“Musi- 
cally,” continued 


Kaye,  who  works  for  WWDC-AM/ 
FM,  “you  can  also  tell  that  Amer 
ican  groups  like  the 
Everly  Brothers  were 
a big  influence.  The 
harmonies  in  their 
song  ‘Cathy’s 
Clown’  remind  you 
of  the  Beatles’ 


‘Please  Please 
Me.’  ” 

“Cathy’s 
Clown”  was  a 
No.  1 song  in 
Britain  for  nine 
weeks  in  1 
The  following 
year,  the  Ev- 
erly 
had 


Top,  The  Beatles  — John  Lennon,  George  Harrison,  Paul  McCartney,  Ringo 
Starr.  Left,  Mick  Jagger.  Above,  Jagger  and  Keith  Richards  of  the  Rolling 
Stones. 
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were  also  at  the  top  of  the  British 
charts,  and  they  inspired  many 
Presley  imitators. 

Of  course,  Buddy  Holly, 
Chuck  Berry,  Roy  Orbison  (“Only 
the  Lonely”)  and  blues  greats 
Muddy  Waters  and  John  Lee 
Hooker  made  their  marks  across  the 
Atlantic  as  well.  The  early  British 
rock-and-rollers  copied  not  only 
their  styles,  but  the  actual  songs. 

The  Beatles,  for  example,  en- 
joyed great  success  in  Britain,  and 
later  in  America,  with  Chuck  Berry’s 
“Roll  Over  Beethoven”  and  the 
Isley  Brothers’  “Twist  and  Shout.” 
The  Beatles,  in  fact,  named  them- 
selves after  Buddy  Holly’s  band,  the 
Crickets. 

The  Rolling  Stones  success- 
fully copied  many  songs  by  Holly, 
Berry  and  Bo  Diddley,  a Chicago- 
area  guitarist.  Like  the  Beatles,  the 
Stones  looked  across  the  Atlantic 
for  a name.  Theirs  came  from  a 
Muddy  Waters  song. 

Mason  Buck,  who  works  for 
Mahoney-Wasserman,  a firm  that 
publicizes  the  Rolling  Stones,  said, 
“Just  about  everything  the  Stones 
did  at  first  was  essentially  a rip-off 
of  an  American  R&B  (rhythm  and 
blues)  hit.  It  wasn’t  until  ’64  and  ’65 
that  their  originals,  like  ‘Satisfac- 
tion,’ started  becoming  hits  in  the 
U.S.” 

Elsewhere  in  England,  musi- 
cians were  developing  styles  that 
would  later  impact  on  the  rock 
world.  From  one  London  bar, 
Alexis  Korner’s,  came  such  greats  as 
Eric  Burdon  (Animals),  Ginger 
Baker  (Cream),  Robert  Plant  (Led 
Zeppelin)  and  four  of  the  original 
Rolling  Stones.  Others,  such  as  Eric 
Clapton,  Jeff  Beck,  Steve  Win- 
wood,  Mick  Fleetwood  and  John 
McVie,  among  many  others,  would 
soon  burst  onto  the  scene. 

American  dominance,  how- 
ever, continued  until  1964,  when 
everything  changed  practically  over- 
night. A look  at  the  charts  reveals 
the  dramatic  reversal  that  took 
place.  In  1964,  12  of  the  50  best- 
selling singles  in  America  were 
British,  compared  to  one  in  1963. 
(The  song  was  “Telstar,”  by  the 
Tornados.) 

The  overnight  sensation  was, 
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of  course,  the  Beatles. 

“The  Beatles,”  said  Bill  Scan- 
lan,  another  disc  jockey  from 
WWDC,  “got  the  most  out  of  what 
they  had.  Here  were  four  young, 
good-looking  guys  who  successfully 
took  the  best  of  American  rock-and- 
roll  and  blended  it  with  their  own 
style  and  came  up  with  — the 
Beatles.” 

The  group  was  introduced  to 
America  by  Ed  Sullivan  on  Sunday 
night,  Feb.  9,  1964.  That  show  was 
followed  by  their  first  U.S.  concert, 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  another 
in  New  York  City.  The  Beatles  then 
made  two  more  appearances  on  the 
Ed  Sullivan  show  that  same  month. 

“Ed  Sullivan  was  the  biggest 
thing  going  on  Sunday  nights  in 
America  in  1964,”  Scanlan  said.  “I 
used  to  watch  it.  Ed  Sullivan  took 
the  Beatles,  unknown  in  the  United 
States,  and  put  them  in  the  national 
spotlight.  He  had  a lot  to  do  with 
their  success,  just  because  of  that 
one  show.” 

It  was  an  innovative  move  on 
Sullivan’s  part,  but  not  a complete 
gamble.  The  Beatles  already  had 
three  No.  1 songs  in  Britain  in  1963. 
Their  first  album,  “Please,  Please 
Me,”  stayed  at  the  top  of  the  British 
charts  for  30  weeks,  to  be  replaced 
only  by  their  second  album,  “With 
the  Beatles”  (which  debuted  in  the 
United  States  as  “Meet  the  Beat- 
les”). What’s  more,  the  group  had 
toured  extensively  in  England  and 
Europe. 

However,  with  “I  Want  To 
Hold  Your  Hand,”  the  Beatles 
entered  the  U.S.  singles  charts  to  be- 
gin a string  of  five  No.  1 hits  in  1964 
alone.  Ten  other  Beatles  songs  made 
the  top  20  that  same  year. 

Their  impact  was  more  than 
just  a musical  one. 

“People  copied  everything 
about  the  Beatles  — their  behavior, 
the  way  they  looked,  dressed,  even 
talked,”  Kaye  said.  “How  many 
people  wore  their  hair  long  before 
1964?  After  a while,  the  songs  also 
became  different.  All  of  a sudden, 
they  weren’t  about,  ‘gee  I love  you,’ 
or,  ‘isn’t  it  horrible  that  my  girl- 
friend broke  up  with  me.’  The  Beat- 
les started  singing  about  revolution 
and  injustices  and  other  problems. 


The  lyrics  became  much  ‘heavier.’  ” 
More  importantly,  to  the  de- 
velopment of  rock  music,  the  Beat- 
les unleashed  a flood  of  British 
talent.  On  the  Beatles’  heels  in  1964 
were  the  Dave  Clark  Five,  Billy  J. 
Kramer  and  the  Dakotas,  Gerry  and 
the  Pacemakers,  Manfred  Mann, 
the  Searchers  and  the  Rolling 
Stones. 

And  then  came  such  groups 
as  the  Kinks,  the  Animals,  and  the 
Moody  Blues,  who  are  still  making 
albums. 

“I  think  part  of  the  explana- 
tion for  the  flood  of  British  groups,” 
Scanlan  said,  “is  that  American 
record  companies  went  looking  for 
more  talent.  It’s  similar  to  when 
somebody  discovers  gold  — it  natu- 
rally leads  people  to  believe  that 
there’s  more  around  somewhere.” 
Although  many  of  the  groups, 
such  as  the  Dave  Clark  Five,  were 
obviously  influenced  by  the  Beatles, 
many  others  were  very  original. 

Kaye  said,  “There  were  a lot 
of  great  artists  over  there.  It  was 
phenomenal  — all  a bunch  of  work- 
ing-class kids  with  incredible  talent. 
However,  the  music  situation  there 
is  different.  You  could  have  a No.  1 
hit  in  Britain  and  not  make  any 
money,  simply  because  there  aren’t 
as  many  people  to  buy  records.  You 
had  to  make  it  in  the  U.S.  if  you 
wanted  to  make  it  big.” 

Through  the  early  1970s, 
there  were  waves  of  great  British 
artists  and  groups.  The  Who,  the 
Yardbirds,  the  Hollies,  Cream, 
Humble  Pie  (with  Peter  Frampton),  . 
Yes,  Jethro  Tull,  Led  Zeppelin, 
Traffic,  David  Bowie,  Cat  Stevens,  : 
Pink  Floyd  and  Keith  Emerson  were 
active  on  the  U.S.  rock  scene  and  I 
became  favorites  of  American  rock- 
and-roll  listeners. 

“We’re  still  under  the  British  ! 
influence,”  Kaye  said,  “but  I think 
you  can  put  an  ending  date  to  the 
Invasion.  There  were  actually  two 
of  them.  Most  rock  historians  will 
say  that  the  first  British  Invasion  oc-  ! 
curred  from  1964-66  and  the  second  ' 
from  about  1967  to  1971-72,  when  I 
such  trends  as  ‘heavy  metal’  were  < 
becoming  big.”  ] I 

While  all  these  British  groups  i 
were  making  headlines,  American 
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artists  were  far  from  inactive.  The 
storm  raised  by  the  Beatles  in  1964 
was  not  nearly  enough  to  smother 
some  great  talent  coming  from  New 
York,  Detroit,  California  and  other 
places. 

Diana  Ross  and  the  Su- 
premes  struck  gold  with  “Where 
Did  Our  Love  Go?”  and  “Come 
See  About  Me”  to  become  one  of 
Motown’s  biggest  acts  ever.  The 
Beach  Boys,  who  had  been  a hit  in 
Britain  and  in  the  United  States  for 
several  years,  brought  surfing  music 
to  the  top  again  with  “I  Get 
Around.” 

In  1965,  record  buyers  gob- 
bled up  such  classics  as  “My  Girl” 
by  the  Temptations,  “I  Can’t  Help 
Myself”  by  the  Four  Tops,  and 
“Mr.  Tambourine  Man”  and 
“Turn,  Turn,  Turn”  by  the  Byrds. 
To  put  the  period  into  historical 
perspective,  this  was  also  the  year  of 
“Downtown”  by  Petula  Clark  and 
“Hang  on  Sloopy”  by  the  McCoys. 

The  Byrds,  incidentally, 
tielped  pioneer  a trend  that  became 
known  as  folk-rock,  which  was  in- 
spired for  the  most  part  by  Bob 
Dylan.  Some  other  American 
groups  to  pick  it  up  were  the  Lovin’ 
Spoonful,  the  Mamas  and  the 
Papas,  and,  to  a degree,  Sonny  and 
Cher.  Their  hit  song,  “I  Got  You 
Babe,”  was  in  the  classic  folk-rock 
tradition. 

Bob  Dylan,  who  had  been 


popular  in  New  York  since  1962, 
clearly  held  his  own  through  the 
British  Invasion  days.  In  fact,  he 
succeeded  in  influencing  British 
musicians  as  much  as  they  were  in- 
fluencing Americans.  In  time,  he 
became  America’s  own  musical  phe- 
nomenon, but  not  as  a rock-and- 
roller. 

“My  feeling  about  Dylan  is 
that  he  had  a greater  impact  on  the 
folk  scene  rather  than  the  rock 
scene,”  Scanlan  said.  “He  was  a 
serious  folk  writer.  He  wrote  about 
problems  and  feelings,  and,  he  came 
along  at  a time  when  what  he  had  to 
say  was  perfect.” 

In  Los  Angeles,  Jim  Morri- 
son and  the  Doors  were  making 
news  in  1967.  Such  hit  singles  as 
“Light  My  Fire,”  “Touch  Me”  and 
“Hello  I Love  You,”  plus  the 
Doors’  reputation  for  near-riotous 
stage  shows,  quickly  made  them  as 
big  a draw  as  some  of  the  top  British 
groups.  They  were  still  very  popular 
when  Morrison  died  in  1971. 

“Jim  Morrison  was  a big  in- 
fluence on  rock  groups,  even  into 
the  1970s,”  Scanlan  said.  “He  made 
headlines  (because  of  his  controver- 
sial lifestyle),  but  he  also  wrote  great 
lyrics.  He  attracted  three  other  guys 
(members  of  the  Doors)  a lot  of  peo- 
ple forget  about  — they  were  a 
magic  combination,  and  their  songs 
are  back  in  vogue  today.” 

The  rest  of  the  West  Coast, 


especially  San  Francisco,  vibrated 
with  the  “hippie-era”  rock-and- 
rollers.  Such  groups  as  the  Jefferson 
Airplane,  Grateful  Dead  and  Quick- 
silver Messenger  Service  made  Cali- 
fornia famous  as  the  center  of  the 
rock-youth-drug  culture. 

“The  California  scene  was 
conducive  to  creative  music.  To  a 
degree,  they  were  all  influenced  by 
the  British,  but  they  came  up  with 
unique  rock-and-roll,”  Scanlan 
said.  “The  music  may  have  been 
California’s  answer  to  the  Invasion, 
but  I don’t  think  it  was  deliberate.  It 
grew  naturally.” 

Another  key  rock-and-roller 
of  the  late  1960s  was  Seattle-born 
Jimi  Hendrix,  who  many  critics  say 
was  rock’s  greatest  guitarist  until  his 
death  in  1970.  Hendrix  was  a hit  in 
Britain  first,  however,  where  he 
formed  his  famous  band,  the  Jimi 
Hendrix  Experience. 

In  one  sense,  Hendrix  repre- 
sented how  far  rock  had  traveled 
since  the  Beatles  arrived  with  their 
suits  and  relatively  clean-cut  looks 
in  1964.  When  Hendrix  performed 
at  the  Monterey  International  Pop 
Festival  in  June  1967,  he  topped  a 
stunning  guitar  performance  by  set- 
ting the  instrument  on  fire  — and 
Woodstock  was  still  to  come. 

The  British  influence  on 
American  rock-and-roll  hasn’t  stop- 
ped. Even  in  the  1980s,  with  rock 
music  splintering  into  many  differ- 
ent types  and  styles,  the  British  are 
often  trendsetters,  although  not  as 
dramatically  as  in  the  1960s. 

“The  British  music  scene  is 
still  very  big,”  Kaye  said.  “They 
may  not  be  on  the  charts  all  the 
time,  but  they  are  highly  respected 
among  musicians. 

“The  older  groups,  mean- 
while, are  still  very  hot,”  Kaye  said. 
“At  our  station,  the  mainstays  are 
the  Rolling  Stones,  the  Beatles,  Led 
Zeppelin,  Jethro  Tull  and  the 
Who.” 

Sp4  Ray  Hegwood,  a soldier 
who  buys  at  least  “a  few  records 
every  payday,”  said,  “Let’s  face  it, 
a lot  of  the  really  great  groups  came 
from  Britain.  I’ve  been  listening  to 
them  for  years.” 

And  so  have  millions  of 
others.  □ 
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>f  LITTLE 
SATIN 
THEIR 
GREENS 
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JUST  when  you  think  you  have  the 
Army  figured  out,  you  may  be  as- 
signed to  an  Army  ship  — and  have 
to  relearn  everything. 

It  could  be  a shock  at  first. 
You  might  toss  and  turn  for  a few 
nights,  dreaming  that  you  joined  the 
Navy  by  mistake.  Then  you  wake  up 
and  find  yourself  on  a rack  instead 
of  a bunk,  surrounded  by  bulkheads 
instead  of  walls.  You  bring  your 
laundry  to  a quartermaster,  only  to 
learn  that  he  navigates  the  ship. 

Gradually,  the  ways  of  a 
sailor  set  in.  You  start  saying, 
“Welcome  aboard,”  even  when 
you’re  on  land.  You  can  squirm 
through  narrow  passageways  and 
hatches  as  though  you  were  born  at 
sea.  Finally,  you  discover  that  the 
room  everybody  calls  the  “head”  is 
actually  a latrine. 

There  are  many  soldiers  who 
straddle  both  worlds.  They  live  on 
boats,  go  to  sea  and  know  the  dif- 
ference between  port  and  starboard 
— but  they  still  wear  green.  Some 
are  trained  for  jobs  on  the  water- 
ways at  the  Army’s  transportation 
school  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  Others 
just  happened  to  get  the  assignment 
because  of  their  MOS  (military  oc- 
cupational specialty). 

“I  had  never  been  on  a boat 
until  I joined  the  Army,”  said  Sp4 
Michael  Robinson,  an  Army  electri- 
cian assigned  to  a ship  in  Hawaii. 
“Most  soldiers  in  my  MOS  (51R) 
are  in  engineer  units.  I was  surprised 
to  get  this  assignment,  but  I 
wouldn’t  trade  it  for  anything.  It’s 
great  duty.” 

Robinson  is  in  the  5th  Trans- 


portation Company  (Heavy  Boat), 
located  on  a small  island  in  the  mid- 
dle of  Pearl  Harbor.  With  its  fleet 
of  seven  cargo-carrying  boats,  the 
unit  supports  the  Hawaii-based  25th 
Infantry  Division,  and  the  Navy  and 
Marine  Corps. 

Not  all  of  the  5th’s  150  sol- 
diers became  waterborne  by  chance, 
as  Robinson  did.  Sgt.  Robert  Tab- 
aniag,  for  example,  is  a watercraft 
operator  (MOS  61 B)  trained  at  Fort 
Eustis. 

“I  was  an  infantryman  at 
Schofield  Barracks,”  Tabaniag 
said.  “I  heard  about  these  boats  and 
put  in  for  the  school.  Now  I’m  a 
sailor.” 

Tabaniag  is  on  the  crew  of  an 
LCU  (Landing  Craft  Utility),  a flat- 
bottomed  boat  with  a front  ramp 
that  lowers  to  discharge  troops  and 
cargo.  It  looks  like  the  type  of  boat 
used  for  beach  landings  in  Holly- 
wood movies.  An  LCU  has  a crew 
of  14  soldiers,  including  two  war- 
rant officers  (a  vessel  master  and  a 
chief  engineer). 

A typical  mission  is  from 
Oahu  to  another  Hawaiian  island 
used  by  the  25th  Division  for  train- 
ing. The  boat  carries  jeeps,  trucks 


and  other  gear  used  in  exercises.  The 
division  would  have  to  fly  the  gear  if 
it  didn’t  go  by  sea. 

“We  try  to  get  in  some  fish- 
ing when  we’re  under  way,”  Taban- 
iag said.  “Sometimes  we  get  lucky 
and  catch  marlin,  barracuda  and 
mahi-mahi  (a  fish  common  in  these 
waters).” 

Although  there  is  time  for 
recreation  on  the  22-hour  trip  (one 
way),  there  is  also  a lot  of  work  to  - 
do  in  the  noisy  engine  room  or  out 
on  the  hot,  metal  deck. 

“We  do  a lot  of  chipping  and 
painting,”  said  PFC  Bernadine 
Staples,  referring  to  a ritual  com- 
mon to  sailors  everywhere.  “The  salt 
water  and  air  eat  away  at  the  metal. 
We  chip  away  the  rough  spots  with  a 
chisel  and  then  put  down  fresh 
primer  and  paint. 

“Everything’s  different  on  a I 
boat,”  she  added.  “You're  always 
learning.” 

Watercraft  operators  have  to 
learn  a little  of  everything  if  they 
want  to  advance  in  their  field.  They 
may  steer  the  boat  one  day,  then 
scrub  decks  or  paint  the  next.  As 
beginners,  they  do  the  dirty  jobs  and 
then  learn  how  to  be  a navigator’s 
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! assistant  or  a boatswain’s  mate  (who 
has  numerous  maintenance  and  sup- 
ply duties). 

I Watercraft  operators  are  used 

on  all  types  of  Army  craft.  “The 
soldiers  leave  school  with  a basic 
certificate  and  then  work  up  to  a 
higher  certification,  said  Capt. 
Kevin  Keady,  commander  of  the  5th 
Trans. 

The  same  system  applies  to 
marine  engineers  (61 C). 

“Technically,”  Keady  said, 
“an  E-5  could  earn  an  A-l  license 
and  be  allowed  to  run  a boat.  I have 
a few  E-6s  and  E-7s  with  A-l 
licenses  right  now.” 

Generally,  though,  Army 
boats  are  skippered  by  warrant  of- 
ficers, many  of  whom  worked  up 
through  the  enlisted  ranks.  A good 
example  is  CWO  3 Lynn  Ridley,  who 
started  out  as  an  enlisted  Army 
seaman  12  years  ago  and  now  com- 
mands the  Army’s  largest  ship,  a 
338-foot  “roll-on,  roll-off”  vessel 
belonging  to  the  5th  Trans  Com- 
Ipany. 

“I  wanted  to  join  the  Navy 
because  I was  fascinated  with 
boats,”  Ridley  said,  “but  the  re- 
cruiter said  there  was  no  guarantee 
of  sea  duty.  The  Army  recruiter 
then  told  me  about  Army  boats.” 
Ridley’s  ship  is  named  the 
Page,  after  Lt.  Col.  John  U.D. 
Page,  a Korean  War  Medal  of 
Honor  recipient.  It’s  called  a roll- 
on, roll-off  ship  because  soldiers 
ican  drive  vehicles  into  the  ship’s 
icargo  area  over  a side  ramp  and 
then  out  the  front  over  another 
ramp.  If  necessary,  the  ship  can  pull 
right  up  to  a beach  to  off-load. 

“For  seven  years,  the  Page 
provided  roll-on,  roll-off  support  all 
over  Vietnam,”  Ridley  said.  “Then 
it  became  the  transportation  school 
ship  at  Fort  Eustis.  In  August  1978, 
it  came  to  Pearl  Harbor  to  support 


the  25th  Infantry  Division.” 

Since  then,  the  Page  has  trav- 
eled 30,000  miles  and  carried  160,000 
tons  of  gear,  “all  without  accident 
or  injury,”  Ridley  said.  He’s  been 
the  ship’s  skipper  for  about  two 
years  and  was  the  first  mate  for 
three  years  before  that. 

Forty-nine  soldiers  work  on 
the  Page.  Eight  are  warrant  officers 
and  the  rest  are  enlisted  soldiers 
with  various  specialties.  Among  the 
crew  are  cooks,  medics,  clerks,  a 
machinist,  a refrigeration  specialist, 
a ship  electrician,  a communications 
specialist  and  a supply  sergeant. 
These  are  in  addition  to  hull  techni- 
cians, marine  engineers,  watercraft 
operators,  deck  officers  and  other 
engineers. 

“At  sea  you  have  to  be  self- 
sustaining,”  Ridley  said.  “The  crew 
maintains  the  engines,  generators 
and  all  of  the  other  systems  that 
keep  the  ship  running.” 

The  crew,  even  those  mem- 
bers who  aren’t  school-trained  sail- 
ors, must  also  know  how  to  handle 
floods,  fires,  casualties  and  how  to 
abandon  ship,  should  it  ever  be 
necessary. 

“In  emergencies,  everyone 
has  a particular  job  to  do,”  Ridley 
said.  “We  drill  for  it  constantly. 
Since  this  is  an  ocean-going  ship,  the 
crew  must  know  all  practices  of  sea 
duty.  Each  of  them  has  to  be  a sol- 
dier and  a sailor.” 

The  Page  can  brave  the  high 
seas  for  7,000  miles  without  resup- 
ply. It  carries  1 10,000  gallons  of  fuel 
and  has  its  own  machine  shop.  The 
crew  watches  occasional  movies  in 
the  galley  (mess  hall)  and  has  a small 
exchange  on  board.  The  supply  room 
has  more  than  6,000  different  items. 

Because  of  its  338-foot  length 
and  65-foot  width,  the  Page  also  has 
a lot  more  room  for  the  crew  than 
do  some  of  the  Army’s  smaller 


vessels.  In  fact,  many  of  the  single, 
enlisted  members  of  the  crew  are 
billeted  on  the  Page  all  the  time. 

More  boat  means  more  main- 
tenance. Ridley  said,  “On  a ship, 
there’s  never  a time  when  there’s  no 
work  to  do.” 

Since  the  5th  Trans  Com- 
pany has  only  one  of  these  ships  and 
six  LCUs,  more  soldiers  get  assigned 
to  the  LCUs.  However,  during  an 
enlisted  soldier’s  two-  to  three-year 
tour  in  the  5th,  he  or  she  may  work 
on  both  types  of  boats  to  gain  more 
experience.  Some  soldiers,  however, 
prefer  the  smaller  boats. 

“I  like  the  LCUs  because  I’m 
able  to  do  more  and  be  in  charge  of 
more  things,”  Tabaniag  said. 
“Sometimes  I work  as  the  naviga- 
tor.” 

Staples  said,  “If  I wanted  to 
be  on  a big  ship,  I would’ve  joined 
the  Navy.” 

Smaller  boats,  however,  can 
mean  less  comfort.  An  LCU  crew 
sleeps  in  narrow  bunks  stacked  three 
high  and  eats  in  a one-table  galley. 
On  the  other  hand,  LCU  soldiers, 
unlike  some  of  the  Page’s  crew,  can 
sleep  in  barracks  when  the  boat  is 
moored. 

“People  tend  to  get  restless 
on  a long  haul,”  said  CWO  2 Don- 
ald Potts,  an  LCU  skipper.  But 
most  of  them  get  “into”  sea  duty, 
“and  that  makes  a difference,”  he 
said. 

To  most  sailors,  military  or 
civilian,  the  sailing  life  is  the  only 
life,  and  worth  the  hardships.  Army 
sailors  are  no  different.  After  a few 
years,  the  salt  starts  to  show  through 
their  green  fatigues.  □ 


Opposite  page,  5th  Transportation  Com- 
pany sailors  on  the  bridge  of  the  Page. 
Above,  the  Page’s  sleeping  area.  At  left, 
a more  common  Army  boat,  an  LCU. 
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THE  Army  is  famous  for  changing 
civilians  into  soldiers.  But  it  also 
helps  soldiers  change  back  into  civil- 
ians when  they’ve  completed  their 
service.  In  November  1981,  a pro- 
gram started  that  gives  soldiers  tips 
on  job  planning  and  other  things 
they  need  to  know  before  getting 
out. 

“Under  the  old  policy,  most 
of  the  preseparation  activity  concen- 
trated on  personnel  matters.  Physi- 
cals had  to  be  scheduled,  records 
and  paperwork  had  to  be  complet- 
ed, and  so  forth,”  said  John  Raines, 
an  Army  education  and  counseling 
services  manager.  “Briefings  from 
other  agencies  such  as  the  Veterans 
Administration  (VA)  and  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  were  also  given  — 


but  in  the  case  of  soldiers  returning 
from  overseas,  for  instance,  at  the 
soldier’s  final  separation  point. 
That  meant  soldiers  had  only  two 
days  to  get  a lot  of  helpful  informa- 
tion before  they  ETS’d  (separated).” 

Raines  said  one  major  step  in 
the  program  has  been  to  expand  the 
time  frame  for  counseling  from  be- 
tween 45  to  75  days  before  separa- 
tion. Physicals,  records  and  other 
personnel  actions  still  have  to  be 
taken  care  of,  but  now  there’s  time 
to  put  an  accent  on  career  planning. 

“Soldiers  will  have  enough 
time  to  make  good  career  decisions,” 
Raines  said.  “The  Army  appreciates 
the  fact  that  its  soldiers  stopped  for 
a couple  of  years  and  served  their 
country.  It’s  a ‘thank  you’  for  each 


soldier’s  honorable  service.” 

The  mandatory  presepara- 
tion counseling  program  is  targeted 
to  enlisted  soldiers.  Spouses  and  re- 
tirees can  attend  if  they  would  like 
to,  Raines  said. 

The  program  is  run  by  either 
local  military  personnel  offices  or 
education  centers,  depending  on 
local  commands.  Information  on 
the  new  policy  is  contained  in  Army 
Regulation  621-5,  “The  Army  Con- 
tinuing Education  System,”  and 
Department  of  the  Army  (DA) 
Pamphlet  600-8-11,  “Military  Per- 
sonnel Office  Separation  and  Pro- 
cessing Procedures.” 

Because  military  personnel 
offices  and  education  centers  are 
working  more  closely  together, 
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HELP  WHEN  YOUR 
TOUR'S  UP 


SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 

Your  time  is  up.  One  day  you’re  a 
soldier  and  the  next  day,  a civilian. 
What  do  you  do  now?  Get  a job? 
Go  to  school?  The  Army’s  new  pre- 
separation counseling 
program  could  help 
you  decide. 


Robert  Coon  from  the  Military  Personnel  Office  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.,  answers  a question 
during  a Friday  morning  preseparation  counseling  session  there. 


Raines  said,  there  will  be  a better 
chance  for  soldiers  who  are  in  re- 
mote areas  to  attend  the  briefings. 
“We’re  hoping  to  fix  that  problem, 
especially  in  overseas  commands.  If 
a soldier’s  personnel  center  is  20  or 
30  miles  away,”  he  said,  “the  ser- 
vice can  be  delivered  to  that  soldier 
at  his  or  her  education  center.” 

While  some  installations  are 
operating  under  the  new  policy, 
others  are  still  changing  over.  At 
Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  for  example,  sol- 
diers began  attending  an  expanded 
briefing  in  May.  “We’re  doing  every- 
thing required  by  the  DA  pamphlet,” 
said  SFC  Eldon  Staton,  who  was  in 
charge  of  the  briefings  at  the  mili- 
tary personnel  office.  “It  was  just  a 
matter  of  reorganizing  the  time 
periods.  Instead  of  the  one  briefing 
we  were  giving,  there  are  now  two. 
Plus,  we  expanded  the  45-60  days 
before  ETS  to  45-75  days. 

“The  new  program  is  more 
career-information-oriented,”  Staton 
said.  “It  also  ensures  that  everyone 
does  receive  the  information.  With 
the  old  system,  if  a soldier  was 
scheduled  for  a briefing  and  didn’t 
show  up,  I contacted  the  unit  com- 
mander who  answered  back  in  writ- 
ing as  to  why  that  soldier  didn’t 
show  up.  The  soldier  was  then  re- 
scheduled. The  new  regulation  is 
stricter  on  soldiers  showing  up  the 
first  time.” 

(Fort  Belvoir  officials  said 
the  post  education  center  would 
assume  briefing  responsibilities  this 
'month.) 

The  DA  program  starts  off 

Ivith  a seminar  which  usually  lasts 
our  hours.  During  that  time,  realis- 
ic  information  on  job  hunting,  edu- 
ction, finances  and  other  areas  is 
jiven.  “For  instance,”  Raines  said, 
“counselors  tell  soldiers  what  they 
:an  do  during  their  last  month  of 
l service,  such  as  taking  tests  and 
wending  for  school  applications  and 
transcripts. ” Depending  on  local 
availability,  videotapes  on  job  inter- 
views, reserve  components,  the 
■\merican  Red  Cross,  and  VA  bene- 
fits are  shown. 

The  last  phase  consists  of  in- 


dividual counseling  by  request.  In- 
terested soldiers  can  talk  with  mili- 
tary personnel  managers,  in-service 
recruiters  and  education  counselors. 
In  a pilot  test  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C., 
about  half  of  the  participating  sol- 
diers asked  for  the  counseling, 
Raines  said.  “Soldiers  can  ask  for 
more  information  about  a certain 
job  field,  tests  for  college  credit  and 
financial  aid,  among  other  things,” 
he  remarked. 

“One  very  important  area 
the  briefing  covers  is  what  soldiers 
will  need  money-wise,”  he  said. 
“They  fill  out  a budget  worksheet 
that  shows  them  what  they  make 
now  and  what  items  they’ll  have  to 
pay  for  that  the  Army  is  paying  for 
now.  They  can  then  look  at  their  fu- 
ture salary.  There  will  probably  be  a 
gap  between  their  earning  power 
and  what  they’ll  need  to  survive. 
Rent  and  other  items  are  high.  As 
civilians,  they’ll  be  paying  more  out 
of  their  own  pockets.  Some  of  them 
might  have  to  think  about  getting  a 
part-time  job  or  about  spouses  go- 
ing to  work.  It’s  a reality  test. 

“I  would  suspect,  especially 
if  a lot  of  spouses  come  to  the  brief- 
ing, that  some  people  might  change 
their  minds  about  getting  out.  But  it 
isn’t  a reenlistment  pitch.  We’re  say- 
ing, ‘Yeh,  we  know  that  the  Army 


isn’t  for  everyone.  You’ve  done  well 
and  we  honor  the  fact  that  you’ve 
decided  to  leave.  We  want  to  help 
you  on  your  way  out.’ 

“But,  I would  suspect  that 
when  some  people  start  looking 
really  hard,  they  might  just  stay  in. 
We’re  showing  them  what  the 
civilian  world  is  like  in  terms  of 
what  you  can  make  and  what  kinds 
of  jobs  there  are.” 

Raines  said  that  the  new  pro- 
gram has  been  well-received  and  is 
working.  “We’ve  gotten  feedback 
from  different  posts.  In  one  case,  a 
former  soldier’s  briefcase  with  his 
military  records  and  papers  was 
stolen.  Before  he  ETS’d,  he  had 
gone  to  a courthouse  and  had  his 
discharge  papers  put  on  file,  some- 
thing that  had  been  suggested  at  his 
preseparation  counseling.  He  had 
followed  that  advice  and  didn’t  have 
to  wait  three  months  to  get  copies. 
He  was  able  to  go  ahead  and  enter 
college  on  time.  Plus,  he  said  he’d 
been  able  to  get  a job  based  on  the 
information  he  learned.” 

There  are  agencies  that  can 
help  veterans  in  their  job  searches. 
The  “Soldier’s  Handbook,”  which 
is  passed  out  during  the  briefing, 
has  a listing.  It  includes  agencies 
such  as  the  Department  of  Labor, 
with  more  than  2,500  local  job  ser- 
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Sp4  Andria  Prayer  checks  a pamphlet  at  her  ETS  briefing  at  Fort  Myer,  Va.  A variety  of 
information  is  passed  out  during  preseparation  counseling  programs. 


vice  offices  nationwide,  and  local 
chapters  of  Disabled  American  Vet- 
erans, Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  the  American  Legion.  The 
handbook  also  gives  some  tips  on 
job  interviews,  application  forms, 
and  resumes. 

Each  state  has  a department 
of  veterans  affairs,  usually  located 
at  the  state  capital.  They  can  help 
veterans  find  out  about  and  apply 
for  any  veterans’  state  benefits.  Vet- 
erans can  write  to  their  respective 
state  governor  for  more  informa- 
tion, or  to:  President,  National  As- 
sociation of  State  Directors  of  Vet- 
erans Affairs,  122  South  Grand 
Ave.,  Lansing,  Mich.  48913. 

The  VA  can  also  assist.  Be- 
sides helping  with  job  assistance, 
they  can  help  veterans  apply  for 
medical  and  dental  care,  career 
counseling,  and  GI  Bill  benefits. 
Local  VA  offices  are  in  the  phone 
book  under  “U.S.  Government.” 

Education  centers  also  have  a 
book  called  “The  Occupational  Out- 
look Handbook.”  “It  tells  a person 
what  training  and  experience  he  or 
she  needs  for  a certain  job,  salary 
and  number  of  jobs  in  that  field 
during  the  next  10  years.  It  can  help 
a person  plan  for  the  future,” 
Raines  said. 

Information  on  the  reserve 


components  is  presented  by  in-ser- 
vice recruiters  during  the  briefings. 
Soldiers  who  haven’t  completed  six 
years  of  service  by  ETS  will  be  as- 
signed to  the  Individual  Ready  Re- 
serve unless  they  volunteer  for  a 
Guard  or  Reserve  unit. 

Education  is  also  discussed  at 
the  briefing.  Jane  Stamas,  an  educa- 
tion counselor  at  Fort  Belvoir,  said 
that  education  centers  have  up-to- 
date  information  on  many  colleges 
and  trade  schools. 

She  said  the  main  thing  she 
stresses  when  she  talks  at  Belvoir’s 
ETS  briefing  is  to  do  as  much  as 
possible  before  they  get  out.  “It’s 
difficult  to  say  when  a person 
should  start  preparing  for  school, 
though.  It  depends  on  the  person 
and  what  he  or  she  plans  to  do. 
Some  think  in  terms  of  going  to  col- 
lege. Others  don’t  decide  until  they 
are  faced  with  getting  out.  They 
may  have  never  been  to  college.  We 
encourage  them  to  come  in  and  ask 
general  questions,  such  as,  ‘What  is 
college  like?’  ” 

A soldier  might  be  entitled  to 
college  credits  for  his  or  her  MOS  or 
service  school  completion,  she  said. 
Education  centers  have  copies  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education 
Guide  that  recommends  a certain 
number  of  college  credits  be  award- 


ed for  MOSs  and  service  schools. 

She  also  usually  talks  about 
financing  education.  “For  those  un- 
der the  GI  Bill,  it’s  important  to  re- 
member that  it  ends  in  1989.  If  a 
person  hasn’t  started  using  it,  try  to 
use  it  before  it’s  gone.  We  have  the 
forms  for  applying  for  the  GI  Bill 
and  the  Veterans  Educational  Assis- 
tance Program,”  she  said. 

Education  centers  can  also 
administer  tests.  “There’s  a lot  avail- 
able. Most  are  free  of  charge  and 
they  can  really  be  of  benefit,” 
Stamas  said.  “There  are  tests  for 
aptitude  and  interests.  There  are 
also  tests  for  picking  up  college 
credits  without  taking  classes,  based 
on  knowledge  already  acquired.  If 
taken  through  a civilian  institution, 
for  example,  the  College  Level  En- 
trance Program  general  battery 
costs  $40.  College  entrance  exams 
are  also  available.  And  for  those 
who  really  don’t  know  what  they 
want  to  do,  there  are  interest- 
inventory  tests.  Maybe  they  can 
learn  some  information  about 
themselves  and  their  interests. 

“Hopefully,  people  won’t 
wait  to  do  all  this  at  the  last  minute. 
If  they  start  early  enough,  even  the 
last  six  months  or  so,  and  look  into 
what  they  want  to  do  when  they 
ETS,  they  won’t  be  faced  with, 
‘Now,  what  do  I want  to  do?’  ” 

Stamas  added  that  the  way  to 
get  started  is  to  take  classes  while 
still  in  the  military.  “It  costs  soldiers 
only  10  to  25  percent  of  their  tuition 
costs  and  it  gives  them  a head  start. 
They  can  at  least  knock  out  their 
basic  education  requirements  that 
way.  When  they  do  get  out,  they’re 
ahead.  That  saves  time  and  money. 
Goals  can  be  reached  faster.” 

“Soldiers  leaving  the  service 
are  going  to  be  better  prepared  for 
civilian  life  than  in  the  past,” 
Raines  said.  “But,  it  depends  on  the 
individual.  If  a person  wants  to  take 
some  time  and  really  think  about  it 
and  get  prepared,  he  or  she  can.  But 
if  they  go  to  the  program  and  say, 
‘Gee,  this  is  just  another  thing  the 
Army  is  making  me  go  to,’  it’s  just 
going  to  slide  by.”  □ 
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What’s  The  Good  Word,  Search 

An  old  saying  has  it  that  people  do  their  BEST,  most 
SKILLFUL  work  for  bosses  who  take  time  to  PRAISE 
OUTSTANDING  efforts  and  to  give  CREDIT  where  it’s 
due. 

That  should  be  no  surprise.  People  need  to  feel 
that  their  service  has  WORTH,  that  it  is  VALUABLE.  A 
job  may  not  be  GRAND  and  GLORIOUS,  but  all  work  de- 
serves RESPECT.  People  who  do  jobs  well  earn  the 
jESTEEM  and  REGARD  of  others  and  MERIT  a COMPLI- 
MENT. 

The  more  PROMINENT  a person’s  role  in  the 
eam’s  success,  the  greater  may  be  the  need  to  HONOR 
those  TOP-NOTCH  contributions.  A MEDAL  or  other 
AWARD  may  be  fitting  for  those  who  have  DISTIN- 
GUISHED themselves  by  EXCELLENT  work.  But  that’s 
not  the  only  way  to  HAIL  achievements. 

Bosses  need  only  COMMEND  workers  freely 
'when  their  efforts  have  been  TIP-TOP.  A simple  “Jane, 
that  was  a MARVELOUS  report  you  put  together,”  or 
‘Jack,  you  did  a FIRST-RATE  job,  really  SUPER!”  could 
be  the  ATTABOY  that  makes  the  difference  between  UN- 
SURPASSED production  and  abject  failure. 

* . * 

HE  29  capitalized  words  in  the  text  above  are  hidden  in 
he  puzzle  grid  below.  Words  may  run  up,  down,  across 
\>r  diagonally,  forward  or  backward,  but  always  in  a 
traight  line.  Hyphens  don’t  count.  We  know  it’ll  take 
ime,  but  you  readers  do  good  work! 


A R 
T A 
C E 
E X 
P E 
S L 
E B 
R A 
R U 
E L 
Q A 
A V 
R E 
D E 
A E 


button  your  lip.” 


For  answers  see  page  56 


‘I  think  it  has  something  to  do  with  that  new  rapid 
deployment  force.” 
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MLRS  Tested 


• The  first  12-round  salvo  was 
fired  from  the  Army's  new  Multiple 
Launch  Rocket  System  (MLRS  ) in 
tests  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
N.M.,  earlier  this  year.  The  12 
rounds,  each  carrying  a live  tac- 
tical warhead,  hurled  thousands  of 
submunitions  onto  a target  area 
nearly  10  miles  away.  Each  sub- 
munition is  similar  to  a grenade  in 
explosive  power. 

The  MLRS  is  a new  artillery 
system  being  developed  for  the 
U.S.,  French,  German  and  British 
armies.  It  is  designed  to  deliver  a 
massive  volume  of  defensive  fire- 
power. The  rockets  are  fired  at 
about  5-second  intervals  from  the 
self-propelled  launcher.  A crew  of 
three  can  fire  12  rounds,  then 
quickly  reload  to  fire  again. 


• USAREUR  (U.S.  Army 
Europe)  Soldiers  of  the  Year  from 
five  geographical  areas  will  get  a 
free  round  trip  to  the  city  of  their 
choice  or  $2,000  in  savings  bonds, 
in  a new  USAREUR  program.  Sol- 
diers will  be  selected  in  two  cat- 
egories: E-l  through  E-5,  and  E-6 
through  E-9.  The  round  trip  can  be 
to  any  city  in  the  free  world,  but 
tickets  for  the  winners  cannot  ex- 
ceed $850.  Soldiers  will  also  get 
$400  for  expenses. 

• The  face  value  of  merchan- 
dise coupons  redeemed  in  Army 
commissaries  in  fiscal  1981  was 
more  than  $5.7  million,  officials 
said.  Each  commissary  region  re- 
ceived a portion  of  a coupon-han- 
dling fee  from  manufacturers,  and 
the  face  value  of  the  coupons  is 
returned  to  a stock  fund  for  buying 
merchandise. 
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SPARC  to  Identify  Potential  Damage 

• SPARC  (Sustainability  Predictions  for  Army  Spare  Component 
Requirements  for  Combat)  programs  have  been  developed,  or  are 
being  developed,  for  the  Cobra  and  Black  Hawk  helicopters,  M-60 
and  M-l  tanks,  M-113  personnel  carrier,  M-109  howitzer,  M-163 
Vulcan  carrier  and  several  other  pieces  of  equipment. 

SPARC  identifies  and  describes  parts  which  are  likely  to  be 
damaged  in  combat,  and  determines  the  most  likely  threats  to  those 
components  and  their  vulnerability.  Using  this  data,  Army  agencies 
can  determine  how  many  pieces  of  equipment  could  be  repaired 
during  combat  with  available  resources.  Officials  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  said  they  hope  more  SPARC  considerations 
will  be  included  when  designing  new  equipment.  For  more  details  on 
SPARC,  call  the  Aberdeen  public  affairs  office,  AUTOVON  283-3991 
or  commercial  (301)  278-3991. 

Kennedy  Airport  Has  New  USO  Lounge 

• Delays,  layovers  and  travel  frustrations  may  be  less  painful 
now  for  military  travelers  and  their  families  traveling  through 
Kennedy  International  Airport  in  New  York,  thanks  to  a new  USO 
lounge  that  opened  there  late  last  year.  The  lounge,  in  the  Pan 
American  terminal  building,  offers  television,  books,  magazines, 
coffee,  snacks,  and  a well-equipped  nursery. 
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(More  What  s New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


Uniform  and  Appearance  Quiz 

• Here  are  some  questions  and  answers  about  uniforms  and 
appearance  that  were  recently  distributed  by  U.S.  Army  Europe 
headquarters.  They  apply  to  all  soldiers.  How  sharp  are  you? 

Q:  If  you're  wearing  a field  jacket  and  the  weather  turns 

warm,  can  you  unbutton  (unzip)  it  for  comfort? 

A:  No.  If  you  wear  it,  you  must  keep  it  buttoned  or  zipped.  If 
the  weather  warms,  take  your  jacket  off. 

Q:  Soldiers  working  in  maintenance  jobs  usually  have  a lot  of 
keys.  Can  they  hang  the  keys  from  a belt  loop? 

A:  No.  Keys  may  not  be  visible  anywhere  while  wearing  the 
uniform. 

Q:  When  are  pens  and  pencils  authorized  to  be  visible  on  the 
uniform? 

A:  A pen  or  pencil  may  appear  exposed  only  on  hospital-duty, 
food-service  and  flight  uniforms. 

Q:  What  jewelry  may  be  worn  by  soldiers  in  uniform? 

A:  A wristwatch,  an  identification  bracelet  and  not  more  than 
two  rings  may  be  visible.  A conservative  tie  tack  or  tie  clasp  may 
be  worn. 

Q:  Is  there  a minimum  length  for  women's  hair? 

A:  Yes.  It  cannot  be  cut  so  short  as  to  appear  unfeminine. 

Questions  or  comments  concerning  uniforms  and  military 
appearance  may  be  directed  to  Department  of  the  Army,  ATTN: 
DAPE-HRL-U,  Washington,  D.C.  20310. 


• Active-duty  officers  inter- 
ested in  earning  a law  degree 
should  register  for  the  law  school 
admission  test  to  be  held  in  Octo- 
ber and  apply  immediately  through 
channels  for  the  Army's  Funded 
Legal  Education  Program.  Appli- 
cations must  reach  the  Office  of 
the  Judge  Advocate  General  by 
Nov.  1.  For  more  information,  see 
AR  351-22. 

• Many  eligible  soldiers  are  ar- 
riving overseas  without  Homebase 
and  Advance  Assignment  Program 
(HAAP)  assignments.  Under  the 
program,  E-5s  through  E-8s  and  O- 
ls  through  0-5s  going  to  short-tour 
dependent-restricted  areas  know 
what  their  next  assignment  will  be 
in  the  states.  Although  the  Mili- 
tary Personnel  Center  is  respon- 
sible for  HAAP,  local  personnel 
offices  should  make  sure  eligible 
soldiers  receive  notification  and 
that  instructions  are  clear. 
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Decon  Unit  Modernized 

• The  Chemical  Systems  Laboratory  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  has  developed  an  improved  decontaminating  system  for 
use  on  areas  of  skin  exposed  to  chemical  agents.  The  improved  M- 
258A1  kit  is  made  up  of  six  towelettes  sealed  inside  tear-away  foil 
packets. 

Unlike  the  old  kit,  soldiers  don't  have  to  break  an  ampule  and 
soak  a gauze  pad  to  treat  themselves.  Instead,  three  of  the 
towelettes  are  pretreated  with  solution  for  detoxifying  G-agents, 
and  three  are  treated  with  solution  for  mustard  and  V-agents.  The 
improved  decon  kit  is  packaged  in  a waterproof  plastic  container. 
At  left,  project  engineer  Jim  Szachta  demonstrates  the  new  kit  to 
Sp5  Barbara  Long. 

Ethics  Courses  Available 

• A series  of  professional-ethics  training  materials  designed  to 
help  soldiers  deal  with  professionalism,  ethical  decision-making  in 
war,  and  national,  Army  and  personal  values,  is  now  available.  For 
copies  of  the  material  or  further  information,  contact  the  Direc- 
torate of  Training  Development,  Soldier  Support  Center,  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  46216. 


Rework  Chinooks 

• The  Army  is  modernizing  436  CH-47 
Chinook  helicopters.  The  modernized  versions, 
called  CH-47 Ds  (photo  at  left),  have  improved 
transmissions,  electrical  systems  and  avionics,  as 
well  as  composite  rotor  blades,  new  Avco  Ly- 
coming T55-L-712  engines,  modularized  hydrau- 
lics, triple  cargo  hooks  and  advanced  flight 
controls.  During  the  modernizing  process,  the 
Chinooks  are  stripped  to  their  airframes,  separa- 
ted into  sections  and  rebuilt  with  the  new 
equipment.  The  Army  believes  modernization  of 
the  Chinooks  is  the  most  cost-effective  way  to 
extend  the  aircraft's  service  life  while  improving 
performance  and  lowering  maintenance  costs. 

Show  Booking  Changes 

• Beginning  this  month,  the  Armed  Forces 
Professional  Entertainment  Office  will  select  all 
the  non-celebrity  shows  requested  by  overseas 
commanders.  In  the  past,  the  USO  selected  half 
of  the  non-celebrity  touring  shows.  However, 
the  USO  recently  withdrew  from  this  part  of  the 
process  and  will  now  concentrate  on  booking 
celebrity  talent  only. 


ARNG  Captains  Program 

• The  Army  National  Guard  (ARNG)  recently 
expanded  its  Captains-to-Europe  program  to  in- 
clude Panama  tours.  The  program  provides 
ARNG  captains  with  training  experience  in  an 
active  Army  unit.  European  tours  range  from  20 
to  30  months,  and  Panama  tours  range  from  24  to 
30  months.  For  tours  in  Europe,  ARNG  captains 
should  have  at  least  one  year  of  ARNG  unit 
experience.  They  should  also  qualify  in  one  of 
these  specialties:  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  25,  48,  49, 
52,  53,  71,  72,  73,  74,  91,  95  or  97.  Under  the 
Panama  program,  the  captains  must  hold  spe- 
cialties as  special  forces  or  foreign-area  officers 
(Latin  America)  and  have  at  least  two  years  of 
ARNG  unit  experience.  In  both  cases,  the 
captains  should  have  less  than  four  years  in 
grade.  For  more  information,  call  the  Guard 
Bureau  public  affairs  office,  AUTOVON  225-0421 
or  commercial  (202)  695-0421. 
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ABOVE  ALL 
AVIATION 

Black  Hawk  and  Egyptian  soldiers  at  Bright  Star  82  — the 
helicopter  and  Army  aviation  have  come  a long  way.  When 
he  Army  came  into  being  207  years  ago  this  month,  no 
pne  had  a vision  that  rotary-wing  aircraft  would  carry  sol- 
piers  and  their  equipment  to  their  destinations.  Or  that  air 
ambulances  would  evacuate  the  wounded  to  safety  and 
ife-saving  facilities.  Or  that  those  magnificent  flying 
machines  would  give  soldiers  vital  fire  support  which 
means  survival  on  the  battlefield.  And  that  aviation  will 
play  a major  role  on  future  war  grounds.  All  this  began  in 
[June  1942  when  Army  aviation  as  we  know  it  today  took  to 
Ithe  air.  SOLDIERS  magazine  and  soldiers  everywhere 
salute  the  40th  anniversary  of  Army  aviation. 
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Welcome  to  my  world 

"S  I co  .MM  ."V»"ee 

anywhere,  anytime.  I n a 

1981,  my  target  was  Bng. 

Gen.  James  Dozier  He 
survived  to  tell  about 

what  I can  do  to  mV  vic- 
tims. And  early  this  year, 
it  was  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
Rav  He  was  not,  by  you 
XdU.  so  lo™n.»a 
But  my  victim  isn  t always 
a senior  officer.  It  could 
be  you.  Check  with  your 

command  lor 
on  what  you  and  your 
family  can  do  to  protec 

yourselves.  That  s the 
only  advice  you  II  ever 
get  from  me. 


John  0.  Marsh 

Secretary  of  the  Army 
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Will  Test  Tank  Breaker 

• A new  anti-tank  missile  system  for  the  infantry  is  scheduled 
for  field  testing  late  this  year.  Called  "Tank  Breaker,"  the  new 
missile  and  launcher  will  be  a one-man  portable  weapon  using  a 
focal-plane-array  infrared  seeker.  The  seeker  will  allow  the  gunner 
to  lock  on  to  a target  and  fire  a missile  in  daylight  or  darkness  and 
in  good  or  bad  weather.  Once  the  seeker  is  locked  on  the  target  and 
the  missile  is  launched,  the  gunner  will  be  able  to  immediately  seek 
safety  or  engage  other  targets.  The  missile's  "fire-and-forget" 
capability  will  automatically  guide  the  missile  to  the  target.  The 
whole  system  will  weigh  less  than  35  pounds.  The  Hughes  Aircraft 
Co.  weapon  will  be  about  43  inches  long  and  4 inches  in  diameter. 


Aid  For  Nurses 

• The  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  is  offering  scholarships  to 
about  300  qualified  nursing  stu- 
dents. The  scholarship  pays  tui- 
tion, educational  expenses  and  a 
monthly  stipend.  Participants  must 
serve  two  years  as  a full-time 
nurse  in  VA  health-care  facilities 
for  each  year  of  scholarship.  The 
scholarship  covers  one  year  (with 
an  option  to  renew)  or  two  years, 
depending  on  whether  the  program 
gets  continued  funding. 

Most  of  the  scholarships  will 
go  to  undergraduate  nursing  stu- 
dents. For  more  information,  write 
VA  Health  Professional  Scholarship 
Program,  Office  of  Academic  Af- 
fairs, Attention:  DM&S  (14N),  810 
Vermont  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20420. 


• The  Soldier  Support  Center  at 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  has  a 
new  course  for  Army  reenlistment 
officers.  The  four-day  course  is 
designed  to  give  officers  the  man- 
agement and  leadership  skills  they 
need  to  run  an  effective  reenlist- 
ment program.  For  information  on 
the'  course,  call  1st  Lt.  Manfred 
Dietze,  AUTOVON  699-2339. 

• Graduated  payment  mort- 
gages (GPM)  guaranteed  by  the 
Veterans  Administration  are  now 
available  with  lower  down  pay- 
ments for  new  home  purchases. 
The  down  payment  may  be  as  low 
as  2.5  percent  of  the  sales  price  or 
reasonable  value  of  the  property, 
whichever  is  lower. 

A portion  of  the  interest  due 
each  month  on  a GPM  loan  is 
deferred  and  added  to  the  principal 
balance  of  the  loan. 


USAREUR  Gets  “Rent-Plus”  System 

• A new  "rent-plus"  system  is  now  in  effect  in  U.S.  Army, 
Europe.  It  replaces  the  station  housing  allowance  (SHA).  Unlike 
SHA,  which  bases  payments  on  the  average  cost  of  economy  housing, 
the  rent-plus  system  bases  allowance  payments  on  actual  housing 
costs  plus  average  utility  and  move-in/move-out  expenses.  Soldiers' 
rental  costs  are  paid  up  to  a maximum  rent  ceiling  set  up  for  their 
duty  station  and  pay  grade.  The  rent  ceilings  and  average  utility  and 
move-in/move-out  costs  were  determined  by  a housing  survey  made 
in  late  1981.  The  Defense  Department  has  published  rent-ceiling 
indexes  and  monetary  allowance  limits  for  officers  and  enlisted 
soldiers  in  Europe.  Soldiers  who  were  serving  in  Germany  and  living 
on  the  economy  prior  to  April  1 have  the  option  of  remaining  in  the 
SHA  system.  Soldiers  arriving  after  April  1,  however,  are  being  paid 
under  rent-plus. 

In  addition,  cost-of-living  allowance  (COLA)  payments  have 
been  resumed  for  soldiers  at  "full-support"  locations  in  West 
Germany,  and  increased  for  those  at  "partial-support"  and  "no- 
support" locations.  Full-support  locations  have  all  government 
facilities  (post  exchange,  commissary,  etc.),  partial-support  loca- 
tions have  only  some  support  facilities,  and  no-support  locations 
have  none.  COLA  gives  soldiers  overseas  buying  power  equal  to 
those  stateside. 
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New  Aviation  Museum 

• A site  was  dedicated  last  month  at  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.,  for  the  building  of  a new  Army 
Aviation  Museum.  A model  of  a possible  design 
is  shown  at  right.  The  actual  design  will  be 
chosen  by  the  architect  and  a military  advisory 
committee  appointed  by  Fort  Rucker's  post 
commander.  The  museum  will  cost  about  $2 
million,  to  be  raised  by  the  Army  Aviation 
Museum  Foundation,  post  officials  said.  The  site 
dedication  coincided  with  the  40th  anniversary  of 
Army  aviation. 

PX  Recalls  Oven 

• The  Army  and  Air  Force  Exchange  Service 
(AAFES)  is  recalling  the  Moulin-Air  (Model 
CTCO  300)  convection  oven  because  it  poses  an 
electrical  shock  hazard.  The  unit  can  shock  even 
when  turned  off.  AAFES  customers  should 
return  the  ovens  to  a PX  for  full  refund. 


• The  Army  has  been  testing  a 
new  cook-freeze  production  system 
at  Moncrief  Army  Hospital,  Fort 
Jackson,  S.C.  The  system  will  save 
time  and  labor  and  ensure  that  food 
gets  to  patients  at  the  right  tem- 
perature. 

Under  the  system,  large 
quantities  of  food  are  prepared  in 
advance,  blast-frozen  like  a TV 
dinner,  packaged  and  stored  in  a 
freezer.  The  foods  are  removed 
from  the  freezer  about  24  hours 
before  serving  and  rapidly  thawed 
in  special  boxes.  The  food  is  then 
placed  on  trays  according  to  each 
patient's  menu  selections.  The 
trays  are  placed  in  carts  which 
heat  the  food  according  to  their 
positioning  on  the  trays. 

Foods  requiring  heating  are 
placed  in  three  cavities  in  the  tray 
which  sit  over  heating  elements. 
Other  areas  of  the  tray  are  for  cold 
foods,  drinks,  utensils  and  the 
menu. 


• There's  a new  award  for  em- 
ployers who  support  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserve.  Called  the 
"Pro  Patria,"  from  the  Latin  ex- 
pression meaning  "for  the  Nation," 
the  award  symbolizes  the  re- 
cipient's patriotism  in  supporting  a 
strong  national  defense.  The  first 
awards  were  presented  in  June. 

Guard  members  and  Re- 
servists may  nominate  their  em- 
ployers for  the  award.  To  qualify, 
the  employer  must  have  demon- 
strated voluntary  measures  that 
made  it  easy  for  the  employees  to 
meet  their  service  commitments. 

Letters  of  nomination  must 
explain  why  the  employer  deserves 
consideration  for  the  award  and 
must  identify  the  service  member's 
unit  and  include  the  commander's 
name  and  address.  Nominations 
should  be  sent  to  "My  Boss  is  a 
Pro,"  NCESGR  Awards  Officer, 
1735  N.  Lynn  St.,  Suite  206,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 
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RESOURCE  ABUSE 

I have  just  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  your  interesting  and  well-written 
article,  "Abuse?  Not  Me!"  by  Sp5 
Terri  Wiram  in  the  April  issue. 

I think  it  struck  just  the  right 
balance  between  threatening  those  in- 
dividuals who  might  steal  or  waste  the 
Army's  resources  and  encouraging 
others  who  think  of  innovative  ways  to 
save  the  Army's  money. 

Articles  such  as  yours  play  an 
extremely  important  part  in  our  De- 
partment-wide campaign  against 
fraud,  waste  and  abuse.  I commend 
Sp5  Wiram  and  the  magazine  for  a 
splendid  job. 

Joseph  H.  Sherick 
Asst.  Sec.  of  Defense 
Washington,  D.C. 

NEW  READER  COMMENTS 

I am  a new  reader  of  SOLDIERS 
since  joining  the  Army  Reserve  medi- 
cal corps  several  months  ago,  and 
would  certainly  rank  it  with  the  best 
of  reading  materials  which  includes 
the  professional  medical  publications  I 
receive. 

I would  like  to  comment  that  since 
joining  the  Army  Reserve  and  the 
304th  Civil  Affairs  Group,  I have  found 
that  community  concern  is  certainly 
alive  as  evidenced  by  the  various 
projects. 

Being  involved  in  some  of  the 
same  projects  myself  while  in  civilian 
life,  makes  me  feel  that  in  the  Re- 
serve, you  are  still  able  to  participate 
and  feel  patriotic  at  the  same  time 
while  serving  the  country  through  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Capt.  Rano  S.  Bofill 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

GREEK  TO  ME 

The  article  "Learning  to  Speak  All 
Over  Again"  in  the  April  1982  issue 
mentions  the  cost  to  train  an  in- 
dividual to  be  a qualified  linguist.  It 
also  describes  how  an  individual  can 
volunteer  and  apply  for  linguist 
training. 


I am  qualified  in  three  languages 
and  meet  all  other  requirements  with 
no  waivers  needed.  I've  had  a language 
identifier  to  my  MOSs  since  1967. 

I have  volunteered  under  AR  614- 
200,  but  it  seems  that  the  Army  would 
rather  waste  money  and  train  someone 
new  instead  of  using  available 
resources. 

I'm  sure  that  there  are  many  people 
like  myself  with  the  gift  of  being  able 
to  grasp  languages. 

Why  doesn't  the  Army  come  up 
with  a system  to  identify  these  people 
and  utilize  them? 

SFC  Roman  R.  Pitka 
Houston,  Texas 


“There’ll  be  a two-day  wait  for 
that  size.  We’re  having  them  rowed 
in  from  Fort  Lee.” 


NIGHT  MUSIC 

I read  your  article  "We  Never 
Close"  in  the  May  1982  issue  and 
enjoyed  it  very  much.  However,  I 
couldn't  help  feeling  a little  annoyed 
by  the  fact  that  you  left  out  a very 
important  "night  worker." 

I heartily  agree  that  MPs  do  a very 
important  job;  I recognize  the  fact 
that  bakers  and  cooks  often  go  un- 
heralded. I'm  the  first  to  agree  that 


we'd  be  in  trouble  without  all  those 
common  people  and  nobody  ever 
counted  down  the  hours  like  I did  when 
pulling  CQ.  But  just  who  do  you  think 
keeps  these  nocturnal  soldiers 
company  when  they  are  pulling  duty  in 
overseas  areas  or  remote  regions  of 
the  States?  The  truly  forgotten  voice 
on  the  radio,  that's  who! 

As  an  Army  broadcaster,  countless 
other  announcers  and  I have  whiled 
away  many  lonely  hours  talking  to  a 
microphone,  being  cheerful  and  witty 
no  matter  what,  so  that  our  fellow 
soldiers  could  have  some  familiar  mus- 
ical sounds  to  listen  to  on  lonely 
nights. 

So  c'mon  fellows,  how  about  some 
kudos  for  those  early  morning,  midday, 
afternoon,  evening  and  late  night 
"jocks." 

SSgt.  Carroll  L.  Cornett 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas 

DUMMY  ROUND 

I read  with  interest  the  item  "Prac- 
tice Round,"  page  2,  in  the  May  1982 
issue  and  have  to  admire  the  efforts  of 
all  in  regard  to  the  dummy  practice 
round  for  the  CEV. 

When  I got  to  the  last  paragraph, 
however,  I found  it  hard  to  believe 
that  you're  encouraging  people  to  go 
into  competition  with  developing/read- 
iness organizations,  or  worse,  go  into 
business  for  themselves. 

As  an  Army  logistician  for  many 
years,  I have  to  comment  that  the 
"round,"  if  required,  should  have 
passed  through  the  requirements,  de- 
velopment and  logistics  cycle  to  en- 
sure that  it  can  be  supported.  Event- 
ually, someone  will  require  a replace- 
ment, repair  or  technical  support  of 
some  kind,  only  to  receive  a reply 
from  the  usual  supplier  that  there  is  no 
such  item.  This  results  in  user 
confidence  in  the  "system"  being  low- 
ered further. 

Even  the  expression  "practice 
round"  violates  military  standard 
nomenclature  guidance. 

If  the  development  item  is  required 
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and  worthwhile,  the  Army  system  will 
get  it  for  you. ..and  support  it  also! 

What  say  we  keep  things  legiti- 
mate? Support  rather  than  encourage 
breaking  the  system  down. 

Joseph  J.  Williams 
Rock  Island,  III. 

POOP  FOR  THE  TROOPS 

Whenever  a unit  moves  to  the  field 
for  training,  the  comments  heard  most 
often  include,  "I  never  got  the  word" 
or  "no  one  told  us"  or  "we  never  saw 
the  unit  training  plan." 

When  my  Army  National  Guard 
unit,  HHC,  43rd  Brigade,  goes  to 
annual  training  every  summer,  those 
comments  are  rarely  heard.  As  the 
unit  training  NCO,  I have  solved  the 
problem  of  getting  the  word  out  by 
providing  each  individual  a pocket-size 
copy  of  the  training  plan  on  arrival  at 
annual  training. 

This  booklet'  contains  each  day's 
training  highlights  and  the  people  in- 
volved, times  for  meals,  sick  call, 
motor  stables,  plus  billet  assignments 
and  any  special  memory  joggers. 

The  idea  could  be  of  value  to  any 
unit.  It  takes  a little  extra  effort,  but 
the  results  are  justified. 

SFC  John  F.  Miniter 
Hartford,  Conn. 

SFC  Miniter  included  a sample  4x5 
inch,  18-page  mimeographed  booklet 
containing  all  the  essential  informa- 
tion anyone  in  the  43rd  Brigade  might 
need  for  annual  training  1982. 

PERSONNEL  FILE  ADDRESS 

Your  article  in  the  March  1982 
issue,  "NCO  Promotions,  The  File  Is 
the  Key,"  suggested  that  soldiers  write 
to  the  Army  Enlisted  Records  and 
Evaluation  Center,  PCRE-RF-I,  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.  46249,  to  re- 
ceive a copy  of  their  official  file. 

That  is  the  correct  address  for 
regular  Army  active  duty  soldiers  only. 
National  Guard  soldiers  should  contact 
their  state  adjutant  general.  Army 
reservists  should  write  to  Commander, 


USA  RCPAC,  9700  Page  Blvd.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63 1 32. 

SSgt.  Edward  G.  Liscombe 
Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 


Here  comes  Sherman  Schwartz, 
meanest  drill  instructor 
in  the  whole  U.S.  Army!” 


DMZ  REVISITED 

In  reply  to  the  article  on  the  DMZ 
in  Korea  (May  1982),  I served  two 
years  on  the  DMZ  with  the  2nd  Infan- 
try Division  and  can  say  the  majority 
of  the  work  there  is  not  done  by  Joint 
Security  Area  (JSA). 

I was  stationed  at  Camp  Liberty 
Bell,  which  is  "In  Front  of  Them  All." 
If  the  personnel  at  JSA  would  look  at  a 
map  of  the  area  they  would  see  that 
the  camp  is  in  fact  in  front  of  them 
all. 

I loved  the  pictures  you  used  of  the 
2nd  Infantry  Division  but  wrote  about 
the  JSA.  We're  not  living  an  easy  life 
in  the  2nd  ID.  Why  not  show  pictures 
of  the  JSA  compound  and  the  Liberty 
Bell  compound? 

I took  great  pride  in  being  a 
"Manchu"  (1st  Battalion,  9th  Infantry), 
and  resent  you  just  talking  about  the 
JSA.  The  soldiers  of  the  2nd  Infantry 


Division  are  the  true  fighters  of  the 
DMZ. 

Sgt.  R.  J.  Dykstra 
Fort  Riley,  Kan. 

Author  responds:  Thank  you  for 

your  letter.  Although  your  unit  pride 
is  commendable,  you've  let  it  get  in 
the  way  of  the  truth. 

The  truth  is  that  each  of  the  units 
at  or  near  the  DMZ  has  an  Important 
mission,  as  do  the  people  who  serve 
farther  south.  Another  truth  is  that 
although  the  2nd  Infantry  Division  is 
the  major  U.S.  ground  combat  unit  in 
Korea,  it  is  only  a part  of  the  combat 
power  which  protects  the  DMZ  from 
the  North  Koreans.  The  bulk  of  that 
combat  power  is  provided  by  the 
Korean  units. 

The  infantry  soldiers  of  the  JSA 
live  in  old  quonset  huts  year  around. 
In  most  rooms,  you  have  to  close  the 
door  in  order  to  have  space  to  get  to 
the  bunks.  Their  daily  duty  requires 
face-to-face  contact  with  the  enemy. 
Perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else  in 
Korea,  a moment  of  inattentiveness  or 
a single  lapse  of  judgment  could  cost 
lives  and  lead  to  international  prob- 
lems. That's  the  pressure  of  daily  life 
in  the  JSA. 

All  this  is  not  to  say  the  2nd  ID  is 
not  important.  Indianhead  soldiers  are 
highly  trained  and  motivated  to 
protect  their  sector  of  the  DMZ.  They 
operate  as  though  they  were  in  a 
combat  zone. 

As  for  the  pictures  used  in  the 
article,  they  show  both  JSA  personnel 
and  2nd  ID  personnel.  The  reason  you 
couldn't  tell  the  difference  is  because 
there  really  isn't  any. 


SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers’  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 
We’ll  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  con- 
dense views  because  of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views. 
Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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TEFRORISTS 

MEAN  BUSINESS 

Sp5  Bill  Branley 


International  terrorists  aren’t  expected  to  drop  their  campaigns  of 
violence  anytime  soon.  In  a February  news  conference,  Brig.  Gen. 
James  Dozier  described  his  ordeal  at  the  hands  of  Italian  kidnap- 
pers. No  one  previously  had  escaped  alive  from  the  terrorist  group. 


ON  Dec.  17,  1981,  at  5:30  p.m., 
U.S.  Army  Brig.  Gen.  James  L. 
Dozier  answered  the  front  doorbell 
of  his  apartment  in  Verona,  Italy. 

“Who’s  there?”  he  wanted 
to  know. 

“Plumbers,”  said  one  of  the 
men  standing  outside. 

The  general,  who  was  as- 


signed to  NATO’s  southern  Euro- 
pean headquarters  at  the  time,  said 
later,  “We  lived  in  an  old  apartment 
building,  so  it  wasn’t  unusual.  They 
looked  like  plumbers  to  me,  so  I let 
them  in.  First,  they  checked  the 
kitchen  and  then  the  service  area 
without  finding  anything. 

“The  next  thing  I knew, 


someone  jumped  on  my  back  and 
spun  me  around.  I was  then  facing 
two  pistols  with  silencers.  The  men 
said  they  were  from  the  Red  Bri- 
gades and  they  wanted  money.  They 
grabbed  my  wife.  Then  I saw  a star- 
burst  when  they  hit  me  above  the 
eye  with  a pistol.  I was  knocked  to 
the  floor  and  was  handcuffed, 
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gagged  and  blindfolded.  When  I last 
saw  my  wife,  she  was  kneeling  on 
the  floor  with  a pistol  at  her  head.” 

Miraculously,  considering 
the  fates  of  other  terrorists’  victims, 
Dozier  and  his  wife  both  lived  to  tell 
their  stories.  In  spite  of  references  to 
“people’s  trials”  and  “executions” 
contained  in  messages  from  the  gen- 
eral’s captors,  Italian  police  rescued 
Dozier  unharmed  after  a massive, 
six- week  search. 

Other  Americans  abroad 
have  not  been  so  fortunate.  On  Jan. 
18,  1982,  U.S.  Army  Lt.  Col.  Charles 
Ray  was  shot  and  killed  outside  his 
apartment  in  Paris,  where  he  had 
been  an  assistant  military  attache  at 
the  U.S.  Embassy.  That  incident 
was  on  the  heels  of  an  attempt  on 
the  life  of  another  Paris-based 
American  official,  Christian  Chap- 
man. French  investigators  found 
evidence  to  link  the  two  incidents. 

On  Sept.  15,  1981,  in  Heidel- 
berg, Germany,  terrorists  launched 
grenades  at  an  automobile  carrying 
Gen.  Frederick  Kroesen,  command- 
er of  U.S.  Army  Europe.  He  escaped 
with  only  minor  cuts.  A few  weeks 
earlier,  near  Kaiserslautern,  terror- 
ists bombed  the  headquarters  of 
U.S.  Air  Force  Europe,  injuring  20 
people. 

Members  of  the  Red  Army 
j Faction,  which  grew  out  of  the 
i former  Baader-Meinhof  gang  that 
terrorized  Europe  in  the  1970s, 
claimed  responsibility  for  both  at- 
tacks. Three  other  incidents  directed 
| at  Americans  in  Weisbaden  and 
’ Frankfurt  occurred  during  the  same 
I period. 

I Each  act  of  violence  is 

another  reminder  that  worldwide 
terrorism  is  still  on  the  rise.  Even 
worse,  Americans  overseas  may  not 
only  be  caught  as  bystanders,  but 
may  be  actual  targets  of  attacks. 

According  to  U.S.  govern- 
ment statistics,  more  than  11,000 
people  were  killed  or  wounded  in 
6,700  international  terrorist  inci- 
dents from  1968  to  1980.  Interna- 
tional terrorist  acts  are  described  as 
those  taking  place  in  one  country 
with  the  support  of  an  organization 
or  government  of  another  country. 
This  means  these  figures,  high  as 


they  are,  don’t  include  terrorist  acts 
initiated  and  carried  out  entirely 
within  one  country,  and  against  that 
country’s  people  or  institutions. 

More  than  38  percent  of  the 
incidents  from  1968  to  1980  were  di- 
rected at  U.S.  citizens  and  property. 
The  majority  of  victims  were  diplo- 
mats and  businessmen.  It’s  also 
worth  noting  that  the  attacks  oc- 
curred most  frequently  in  Western 
Europe,  followed  by  Latin  America 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Private  researchers  estimate 
that  there  may  be  as  many  as  370 
terrorist  groups  operating  in  63 
countries.  Their  causes  cover  the  en- 
tire political  spectrum.  On  the  far 
left  are  groups  described  as  separa- 
tist, nationalist,  liberationist  or  who 
advocate  some  variety  of  Marxism 
or  Maoism.  Also  in  this  category  are 
those  who  describe  themselves  as 
simply  “anti-imperialist”  or  “anti- 
Zionist,”  and  those  who  desire  to 
alter  the  world  order. 

On  the  far  right  are  fascists, 
neo-Nazis  and  racist  groups.  Euro- 
pean right-wing  groups  were  largely 
inactive  during  the  1970s,  but  re- 
turned to  the  scene  in  1980  to  launch 
two  of  the  most  damaging  European 


terrorist  attacks  in  recent  times.  One 
was  the  bombing  of  a railway  sta- 
tion in  Bologna,  Italy,  that  killed  84 
people  and  injured  100.  The  second 
was  an  explosion  at  Munich’s  Okto- 
berfest  that  killed  12  people  and  in- 
jured 100.  One  of  the  terrorists,  a 
known  rightist,  was  among  those 
killed  in  Munich  when  the  bomb 
went  off  prematurely. 

To  the  victims,  the  fact  that 
terrorist  attackers  were  from  the  left 
or  right  makes  little  difference.  But 
to  governments  trying  to  stop  ter- 
rorism, it  pays  to  learn  as  much  as 
possible  about  what  motivates  the 
different  groups.  Left-  and  right- 
wing  groups  often  vary  in  terms  of 
tactics  and  targets. 

“A  lot  of  the  terrorism  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  10  years  has 
been  left-wing  terrorism,”  said 
Richard  Higgins,  from  the  U.S. 
State  Department’s  Office  for  Com- 
batting Terrorism.  “Since  these 
groups  generally  support  commu- 
nism or  extreme  forms  of  socialism, 
we,  as  the  principal  representative 
of  the  capitalist,  democratic  right, 
are  the  most  logical  target.  We  are 
also  an  easier  target,  because  the 
United  States  is  so  large  and  has 


In  many  countries,  especially  in  Europe,  airports  and  train  and  bus  stations  are  popular 
targets  among  terrorists  because  of  the  widespread  publicity  that  results. 
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people  and  operations  all  over  the 
world.” 

Left-wing  groups  normally 
prefer  operations  that  result  in  as 
much  publicity  as  possible.  The  Red 
Brigade  members  who  kidnapped 
Dozier  made  it  a point  to  claim  re- 
sponsibility for  the  attack,  as  did  the 
Red  Army  Faction  members  who  at- 
tacked U.S.  military  facilities  in 
West  Germany. 

A classic  example  of  how 
publicity  aids  the  terrorist  took 
place  in  November  1979,  when  Iran- 
ian militants  stormed  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy in  Tehran  and  held  52  Ameri- 
can hostage  for  more  than  400  days. 
During  that  time,  the  entire  world, 
especially  the  United  States,  heard 
of  the  Islamic  rebels  and  their 
hatred  for  the  late  Shah  of  Iran  and 
the  West  in  general. 

The  Iranian  militants  were 
not  unique.  They  had  a decade’s 
worth  of  heavily  publicized  terrorist 
events  from  which  to  draw  inspira- 
tion and  ideas.  Claire  Sterling, 
author  of  “The  Terror  Network,” 
described  the  1970s  as  Fright  De- 
cade I.  With  alarming  efficiency, 
left-wing  terrorists  lashed  out  re- 
peatedly in  an  effort  to  make  their 
causes  known.  Many  of  the  people 
who  died  or  were  injured  may  have 
had  no  idea  of  what  it  was  all  about. 
But  George  Habash,  longtime  lead- 
er of  the  Marxist  Popular  Front  for 
the  Liberation  of  Palestine  (PFLP), 
once  stated,  “In  today’s  world,  no 
one  is  innocent,  no  one  is  neutral.” 

Another  leader  of  the  PFLP 
was  Wadieh  Hadad.  On  Sept.  6, 
1970,  a group  of  PFLP  members  or- 
ganized by  Hadad  hijacked  five  in- 
ternational airliners.  Three  of  the 
jets  were  flown  to  a desert  strip  in 
Jordan.  After  holding  about  400  pas- 
sengers hostage  for  several  days,  the 
PFLP  released  them  and  blew  up 
the  airliners  while  a battery  of  televi- 
sion cameras  recorded  the  event. 

Col.  Edgar  O’Ballance,  a 
former  British  army  officer,  summed 
up  the  event  in  an  article  in  the  No- 
vember 1981  issue  of  The  Retired 
Officer  by  saying,  “Anyone  who 
had  not  heard  of  the  Palestinian 
problem  before  suddenly  became 
vividly  aware  of  it.” 


In  May  1972,  three  members 
of  the  Japanese  Red  Army  landed  at 
Lod  Airport  in  Israel,  walked  into 
the  crowded  terminal,  pulled  sub- 
machine guns  from  their  hand  lug- 
gage and  fired  into  the  crowd.  They 
killed  26  people  and  injured  76  be- 
fore they  were  killed  or  overpow- 
ered by  security  guards. 

The  sole  survivor  of  the  three 
said  later  from  his  Israeli  jail  cell 
that  the  act  was  “a  means  of  propel- 
ling ourselves  onto  a world  stage  in 
preparation  for  the  world  revolu- 
tion.” 

Italy’s  Red  Brigades  got  their 
share  of  the  headlines,  too,  when 
they  kidnapped  and  murdered  for- 
mer Italian  Prime  Minister  Aldo 
Moro  in  May  1978. 

Some  incidents  backfired  on 
the  terrorists.  On  June  27,  1976,  a 
PFLP-led  team  (composed  of  two 
Germans,  an  Arab  and  an  Iranian, 
plus  a second  team  of  two  South 
Americans  and  two  Arabs)  hijacked 
a French  airliner  with  159  passen- 
gers aboard.  The  aircraft  was  or- 
dered to  the  airport  at  Entebbe, 
Uganda,  where,  a week  later,  an  Is- 
raeli commando  team  rescued  the 
hostages  and  killed  or  captured  the 
terrorists. 

Overall,  though,  terrorists 
struck  in  Germany,  Austria,  Ire- 
land, Spain,  Turkey,  France,  United 
States  and  South  America  with  a 
great  deal  of  success  during  the 
1970s.  With  the  kidnapping  of 
Dozier,  however,  many  experts  be- 
lieve that  left-wing  terrorists  are 
opening  the  1980s  with  a much 
wider  front. 

The  Red  Brigades  previously 
had  never  attacked  an  American  in 
their  11-year  existence.  Most  of 
their  campaigns  were  directed  at  the 
Italian  government.  During  the 
search  for  Dozier,  however,  Italian 
authorities  gathered  evidence  that  a 
“war”  against  the  West  is  being 
stepped  up  and  that  various  groups 
may  be  working  together  to  achieve 
common  goals. 

The  Italians,  according  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  of  Dec.  31,  1981, 
“attached  significance  to  the  Dozier 
incident  as  a major  shift  of  terrorist 
tactics  away  from  Italy  itself  into 


the  international  arena.” 

The  paper  quoted  Italian 
Prime  Minister  Giovanni  Spadolini 
as  saying,  “The  particular  nature  of 
the  kidnapping  of  Gen.  Dozier,  the 
explicit  attack  on  NATO,  the  con- 
nection with  the  attack  in  Germany 
in  September,  miraculously  foiled, 
against  the  commander  of  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  Europe,  shows  that  in 
the  new  strategy  of  terrorism  there  is 
a prevalence  of  international  objec- 
tives ...” 

That  conclusion  is  further 
supported  by  “Communique 
No.  1,”  issued  by  the  Red  Brigades 
after  Dozier  was  kidnapped.  The 
communique  attacked  NATO,  multi- 
national corporations  and  called  for 
class  warfare  against  imperialism. 
According  to  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
of  Dec.  20,  1981,  the  message  also 
praised  the  Red  Army  Faction  and 
called  for  a new  basis  of  action  so 
that  the  confrontation  would  “in- 
clude all  other  revolutionary  forces 
of  Europe.” 

During  the  Dozier  incident, 
Italian  police  said  they  know  there  is 
an  exchange  of  arms,  equipment 
and  ideas,  particularly  between  Ital- 
ian and  West  German  groups,  but 
also  involving  others,  among  them 
Libyan  and  Palestinian  groups. 

Spadolini  also  said  that  in 
1981  alone,  Italy  expelled  26  foreign 
nationals,  including  Libyans,  Sovi- 
ets, Hungarians  and  Bulgarians  who 
were  suspected  of  having  ties  with 
terrorist  groups. 

The  theory  of  international 
links  between  terrorist  groups  is  per- 
haps the  most  controversial  argu- 
ment in  the  continuing  debate  over 
terrorism  and  what  to  do  about  it. 
One  of  the  key  figures  in  the  debate 
is  Claire  Sterling,  whose  book  con- 
tains details  of  solid  links  among 
terrorists  and  terrorist  groups  of  dif- 
ferent countries. 

She  describes,  for  example, 
the  Junta  for  Revolutionary  Coordi- 
nation ( JRC),  formed  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica by  various  terrorists  and  later 
taken  over  by  the  Cuban  intelligence 
service,  the  DGI.  The  JRC  expand- 
ed and  established  “branches”  in 
Paris,  Lisbon  and  Brussels  and  be- 
came an  umbrella  organization  for 
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ng  taken  hostage  is  a frightening  experience  and  can  be  confusing  to  the  kidnapper.  It 
luring  these  first  traumatic  moments  that  you  stand  your  best  chance  of  escape. 


such  groups  as  the  Irish  Republican 
Army  Provisionals  and  the  Red  Army 
Faction. 

What’s  more,  direct  links 
have  been  established  between  the 
JRC  and  several  Puerto  Rican  ter- 
rorist groups,  most  notably  FALN 
(Armed  Forces  of  National  Libera- 
tion) and  MIRA  (Armed  Revolu- 
tionary Movement). 

According  to  a reporter  for 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  Dec.  27, 
1981,  MIRA  was  founded  by  Fili- 
berto  Inocencio  Ojeda  Rios,  a Puer- 
to Rican  agent  of  the  Cuban  DGI. 
He  later  founded  FALN  and  was 
picked  to  head  the  JRC’s  “Eastern 
Caribbean  section.” 

Other  noteworthy  events  are 
described  by  O’Ballance.  In  Sweden 
in  1969,  there  was  a Congress  of  the 
Fourth  Trotskyist  International  at- 
tended by  terrorists  or  political  ac- 
tivists from  more  than  40  countries. 

Also,  O’Ballance  wrote  that 
in  April  1973,  PFLP-leader  Hadad 
called  an  international  terrorist  con- 
ference in  Lebanon,  to  which  13  ter- 
rorist groups  from  South  America, 
Europe,  the  Middle  East  and  Japan 
sent  representatives. 

Although  there  is  no  evi- 
dence to  support  a “master  plot” 
theory,  it  does  seem  that  groups  at 
least  help  each  other  with  weapons, 
safe  houses,  transportation,  false 
documents  and  other  logistical 
needs.  In  addition,  there  are  many 
“terrorists-for-hire”  who  routinely 
work  with  a variety  of  terrorist 
groups.  The  most  notorious  of  these 
is  Ilich  Ramirez  Sanchez,  called 
“Carlos,”  who  is  known  to  have 
been  directly  involved  in  several  ma- 
jor kidnappings,  assassinations  and 
hijackings.  It  is  also  known  that  he 
was  trained  in  Cuba  by  the  DGI, 
and  in  Moscow. 

Finally,  any  discussion  of 
terrorist  cooperation  must  include 
Libyan  leader  Muammar  Qadhafi, 
who,  according  to  Newsweek  (July 
20,  1981),  has  supported  national 
liberation  movements  in  an  esti- 
mated 45  countries.  There  is  also 
evidence  that  he  has  trained  terror- 
ists from  the  Irish  Republican  Army, 
Japanese  Red  Army,  Red  Army 
Faction  and  others  from  Turkey, 
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Brig.  Gen.  James  Dozier  was  held  by  his  terrorist  kidnappers  for  six  weeks  in  a tent  like 
the  one  shown  above.  He  spent  most  of  his  time  on  the  bunk  chained  by  an  ankle  and 
wrist.  The  light  bulb  burned  day  and  night.  He  was  made  to  wear  ear  plugs  and  head- 
phones so  he  couldn’t  eavesdrop.  His  captors  played  hard-rock  music  through  the 
headphones  almost  continuously  at  first,  but  switched  to  other  types  of  music  after 
the  general  complained  about  the  loud  volume  and  choice  of  music. 


South  Yemen  and  Chile.  In  addi- 
tion, Qadhafi  has  been  accused  of 
directing  an  assassination  campaign 
against  Libyan  dissidents  that  has 
resulted  in  the  deaths  of  at  least  10 
Libyans  living  in  other  countries. 

Probably  the  most  frequently 
asked  question  is:  How  can  terror- 
ism be  stopped? 

Brian  Michael  Jenkins,  a re- 
searcher and  authority  on  terrorism 
for  the  Rand  Corp.,  said  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Jan.  12,  1982),  “Governments  are 
almost  always  at  a disadvantage  in 
dealing  with  terrorism.  Terrorists 
create  dramas  in  which  they  and 
their  victims  are  the  central  figures. 
Except  for  the  occasional  successful 
commando  rescue,  governments  sel- 
dom get  to  play  the  roles  of  heroes. 
More  often,  governments  are  seen 
as  reactive,  incompetent,  impo- 
tent.” 

A no-concessions  policy,  for 
example,  would  warn  terrorists  in 
advance  that  governments  will  not 
pay  ransoms  or  turn  over  prisoners 
in  exchange  for  the  safe  release  of 


hostages.  However,  a hostage  situa- 
tion could  easily  become  so  sensitive 
that  the  government  would  be 
forced  to  negotiate. 

Various  international  agree- 
ments have  been  proposed,  and 
some  have  been  signed  by  several 
countries.  Most  call  for  countries  to 
punish  or  extradite  terrorists  when- 
ever they  are  caught.  Some  of  these 
are  hard  to  enforce  since  some  coun- 
tries either  benefit  from  terrorism  or 
are  hesitant  to  anger  a more  power- 
ful nation.  However,  anti-hijacking 
agreements  and  such  measures  as 
routine  searches  of  airline  passen- 
gers and  luggage  have  combined  to 
reduce  hijackings  over  the  years. 

Many  countries  have  orga- 
nized counter-terrorist  squads  to 
combat  individual  acts  of  terrorism 
as  they  occur.  France,  West  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain  and  Israel  all 
have  trained  units. 

According  to  U.S.  Army 
Col.  Ronald  Duchin,  Department  of 
Defense  Public  Affairs  Office,  the 
United  States  also  has  a counter-ter- 
rorist capability. 


“It’s  primarily  for  overseas 
use,”  Duchin  said.  “The  troops  are 
composed  of  forces  from  each  uni- 
formed service  and  are  especially 
trained  and  equipped  to  counter  ter- 
rorism.” 

Soldiers  and  their  families 
living  overseas  should  do  their  best 
to  stay  informed  of  the  problem. 
Just  by  reading  the  newspapers  reg- 
ularly, you  can  gain  some  knowl- 
edge of  what  terrorist  groups,  if 
any,  are  operating  in  your  area. 

Also,  check  with  your  com- 
mand for  information  on  how  you 
should  react  in  a crisis,  and  what 
you  should  or  shouldn’t  do  or  say  if 
taken  hostage.  For.  example,  there 
are  things  you  can  do  to  increase 
your  chances  of  survival  should  you 
be  a kidnapping  victim,  according 
to  experts  on  hostage  situations.  If  | 
you  know  you’re  being  watched, 
you  may  be  able  to  thwart  an  attack. 

If  you’re  attacked,  you  may  have  a 
chance  to  escape  during  the  resul- 
ting confusion. 

Terrorism  is  unpredictable. 
Groups  may  strike  anywhere  at  any- 
time, or  they  may  not  strike  at  all. 
Many  times,  serious  splits  within  a 
group  keep  it  from  acting  effective- 
ly. Some  terrorists,  for  example, 
have  been  known  to  lose  sight  of 
their  ideals  once  they  realized  the 
huge  profits  that  can  be  made 
through  ransoms.  Others  argue  in 
favor  of  methods  that  would  earn 
them  more  political  recognition  in- 
stead of  a reputation  as  criminals. 

The  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor (Dec.  28,  1981)  reported  that  the 
Italian  weekly  newspaper  “L’Es- 
presso”  had  published  a letter  by 
Alfredo  Buonavita,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Red  Brigades  who 
has  been  in  jail  since  1974. 

The  Buonavita  letter  alleged- 
ly explained  why  he  was  giving  up 
his  terrorist  ideals. 

“A  long  period  of  reflection 
has  led  me  to  consider  armed  strug- 
gle as  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the 
proletariat.  This  is  a time  of  dark- 
ness, of  political  blindness,  masked 
by  machine  guns  and  assassins,”  the 
jailed  terrorist  wrote. 

With  any  luck  at  all,  others 
may  come  to  the  same  realization.  □ ; 
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IT’S  downright  spooky  at  3 a.m.  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  The  only  noise  is 
silence.  When  a sound  does  shatter 
the  silence,  it’s  usually  a car  swoosh- 
ing down  Jackson  Boulevard.  Some 
of  those  cars  crawl  over  to  the  post’s 
4th  Combat  Support  Training  Bri- 
gade. Soldiers  wearing  white  uni- 
forms park,  get  out  and  walk  up  to 
creamy  yellow  buildings.  The  sol- 
diers in  white  are  Army  cooks.  For 


Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 

them,  the  day  is  just  beginning. 

Inside  the  brigade’s  15th  Bat- 
talion dining  facility,  cooks  are  al- 
ready clinking  pots  and  pans,  whisk- 
ing raw  eggs,  and  slamming  refriger- 
ator doors.  Smells  from  frying  eggs 
and  sizzling  sausages  fill  the  air. 
Everything  has  to  be  ready  by  the 
time  800  to  900  hungry  trainees 
burst  through  the  doors. 

So  far,  the  dining  area  out- 


side the  kitchen  is  quiet.  There  are 
two  identical  dining  sections.  At  the 
back  of  each  area,  sports  trophies  sit 
on  mantels  over  red  brick  fireplaces. 
Suggestion  boxes  are  to  the  right  of 
the  fireplaces.  Murals  of  forests  and 
mountains  are  on  the  walls. 

“This  is  the  place  where  the 
soldiers’  day  starts,”  said  shift 
leader  SSgt.  Green  Chambers.  “It’s 
their  home  away  from  home.  We 
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want  to  put  out  the  best  quality  food 
to  please  the  diners.  Breakfast  can 
make  or  break  that  diner’s  day.  If 
they  come  in  here  and  there’s  some- 
thing wrong,  well,  it’s  not  going  to 

be  a good  day.” 

****** 

‘‘Our  job  is  to  prepare,  cook 
and  serve  food,”  said  SFC  Larry 
Flowers,  food-service  sergeant  (FSS). 
‘‘That’s  the  primary  job  of  a food- 
service  specialist  (94 B).  I stress  to 
my  cooks  the  importance  of  putting 
pride  into  what  they  prepare.  They 
do  a helluva  job. 

‘‘When  soldiers  come  in 
here,  they  should  have  a dining  fa- 
cility that  has  a relaxed  atmosphere 
so  they  can  eat  the  best  meal  possi- 
ble,” he  said.  “Sometimes  it’s  diffi- 
cult with  the  restrictions  imposed  on 
the  trainees.” 

That  morning,  diners  could 
have  omelettes,  or  eggs  over  easy, 
over  medium  or  scrambled.  There 
were  bacon,  sausage,  pancakes,  do- 
nuts, coffee  and  milk. 

Chambers  said  there’s  a big 
difference  between  what  today’s  sol- 
diers eat  in  the  dining  facility  and 
what  the  fare  was  like  14  years  ago 
when  he  came  in.  “You  never  saw 
omelettes,”  he  said.  “You  had  a 
choice  of  scrambled  eggs,  or  over 
medium  or  over  easy.  There’s  such  a 
variety  now.  Of  course,  you  can’t 
please  everyone,  but  I’d  say  most  of 
our  diners  are.” 

Pvt.  1 Karlos  Lewis,  one  of 
the  diners  that  morning,  said  the 
food  was  good  and  filling.  Pvt.  1 
Angela  Cox  had  the  same  opinion, 
but  added  that  the  line  was  too  long. 
“We’re  treated  OK  by  the  cooks  on 
the  serving  line,  though,”  she  said. 

Making  sure  diners  do  have  a 
choice  is  the  FSS’s  job.  Flowers  said 
he  talks  with  diners  to  find  out  what 
they  want.  Based  on  that,  plus 
guidance  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army’s  master  menus,  he  de- 
cides what  types  of  foods  to  get 
from  on-post  warehouses.  “The 
master  menus  are  just  a guide,”  he 
said.  “They  list  what  is  acceptable 
under  the  nutritional  standards 
adopted  by  the  Army. 

“We  can  deviate  from  them 
if  an  item  isn’t  acceptable  to  our 
diners.  Once  I’ve  decided  what  to 


serve,  I make  out  the  cook’s  work- 
sheet. That  tells  the  shift  leaders 
what  needs  to  be  prepared.” 

Items  are  made  by  using 
recipe  cards,  which  are  based  on 
amounts  needed  to  feed  100  sol- 
diers. For  example,  it  takes  15  dozen 
eggs  to  feed  100  soldiers.  If  800  sol- 
diers have  to  be  fed,  the  DFM  multi- 
plies 15  dozen  by  8 to  get  the  total 
needed.  That’s  1,360  eggs. 

Once  the  shift  leaders  consult 
the  worksheet,  they  ensure  the  cooks 
prepare  the  items.  While  breakfast 
is  being  prepared  and  served,  some 
lunch  items  are  also  prepared,  such 
as  gelatin,  which  can  be  refriger- 
ated. Flowers  added  that  cooks  clean 
their  areas  as  they  go,  so  time  isn’t 
wasted. 

By  8:20  that  morning  every 
soldier  had  been  fed. 

“This  is  a job  where  you  can 
feel  that  you’re  really  doing  some- 
thing,” Flowers  said.  “When  there’s 
a good  meal,  soldiers  will  come  up 
to  me  and  say,  ‘Sergeant  Flowers, 
it’s  a beautiful  meal.’  It’s  that  sense 
of  pride,  that  feeling  I’ve  accom- 
plished something,  that  makes  me 
feel  good.  I love  this  job. 

“But  when  you  mess  up,  it 
really  sticks  out.  Like  today  when 
the  milk  machine  ran  out.  The 
diners  let  me  know  about  that  too.” 

He  tells  his  cooks  to  strive  to 
be  more  than  just  cooks.  “There  are 
opportunities  in  this  field.  Like  be- 
ing an  FSS.  It’s  not  an  easy  job,  but 
once  you  reach  it,  you  do  have  a 
sense  of  pride.” 

“Some  time  ago,”  Chambers 
said,  “a  lot  of  people  looked  at 
Army  cooks  as  being  the  company 
duds.  If  a soldier  was  working  in 
supply  and  messed  up,  people  would 
say,  ‘Throw  him  into  the  mess  hall 
and  make  him  a cook.’  But  as  time 
has  gone  on,  it’s  not  like  that  as 
much.  People  are  seeing  this.  Not 
everybody  can  be  a cook. 

“It’s  a rewarding  MOS,”  he 
continued,  “but  it  does  have  its  dis- 
advantages, such  as  shortages  of 
personnel  and  long  hours.  If  I had 
the  power,  I’d  see  that  we  had  more 
people.  I’d  cut  the  work  week  from 
75  hours  to  40.  I also  believe  there 
should  be  more  incentives.  It’s  hard 
to  offer  those  incentives  when 


you’re  short  of  people.  It’s  difficult 
to  give  a cook  a three-day  pass  when 
you’re  just  surviving  with  the  people 
you  have.” 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  ease 
the  cook  shortage.  Lt.  Gen.  Richard 
H.  Thompson,  the  Army’s  chief  of 
logistics  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has  [ 
directed  that  staffing  levels  be  in-  | 
creased  by  45  percent. 

“It’s  been  a long  fight  on  our  j 
part,”  he  said.  “Dining  facilities  do 
require  more  people  than  are  avail-  { 
able.  “Also,  in  order  to  save  labor, 
we’re  looking  at  recipes  to  see  which 
ones  can  use  already  prepared  items, 
instead  of  preparing  everything 
from  scratch.  The  solutions  aren’t  I 
simple,  but  we’re  working  on  it.” 

Another  point  Thompson 
mentioned  is  giving  cooks  recogni- 
tion. “Little  things  can  be  done  to 
make  cooks  feel  a part  of  their 
units.  For  instance,  cooks’  names 
could  be  placed  next  to  the  items 
they  prepared.  The  bottom  line  is 
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Clockwise:  During  breakfast  at  the 
15th  Battalion  Dining  Facility,  per- 
manent-party cooks  and  AIT  stu- 
dents serve  diners.  • Pvt.  1 Bruce 
Field,  an  AIT  student,  cleans  baking 
pans  used  to  prepare  lunch  in  the 
field.  • Pvt.  1 Susan  Leonard  cracks 
eggs  for  omelettes.  • Learning  how 
to  cook  and  serve  food  in  the  field  is 
an  important  part  of  cook  school. 
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spent  teaching  preparation  of 
such  as  breakfast  foods,  meats  and  1 
etables.  Food  is  prepared  in  small 
amounts.  “The  techniques  are  the 
same,"  Wade  said.  “The  students  mi 
roast  just  one  chicken,  but  the 
methods  would  be  used  to  rot 
Also,  the  same  technique  would 
to  roast  turkeys.” 

The  next  block  of  instruc 
“annex,”  takes  place  in  the  pastry  I 
four  days,  students  bake  cherry  pies  < 
hot  rolls,  among 
Smith,  one  of  four 
teaches  the  pastry  portior 
show  interest  in  what 
Smith  said.  “There  are  ; 
problems.  Students  apply 
He's  a former  Army  warra 
spent  24  years  in  food  s 

Once  pastries  are  maste 
dents  are  taught  to  use  garris 
equipment.  “After  they  learn 
erate  big  fnixers  and  such,” 

"they  move  into  one  of  the  brii 
dining  facilities  for  two  weeks.  I 
instructor’s  supervision,  stuc 
those  skills  they’ve  lear 
prepare  food  for  dir 
that  annex,  they’ll  have  a fe 
son  dining  facility.” 

Students  work  the  same  ! 
permanent-party  cooks.  PFC  I 
had  been  at  the  15th  Battalion’s 
facility  since  3:30  a.m.  helping  to  pre 
and  serve  breakfast.  After  a c 
hours  of  working  on  the  serving  I 
was  taking  a break.  She  said 
learn  to  ignore  complaints.  ' 
diners  will  say,  ‘The  eggs  are  tc 
or  'They  don't  look  right.’  But  then, 
will  say  the  food  is  good.” 

Pvt.  1 Andrea  Tomporowski 
standing  over  a hot  griddle  in  the 
Battalion’s  dining  facility  before  I 
Sweat  dripped  down  her  face  as  : 
rose  and  grease  splattered  from 
liver. 


i HtHt  o a Pit  or  magic  going  on  tms  af- 
ternoon at  the  4th  Combat  Support  T rain- 
ing Brigade  at  Fort  Jackson,  S.C.  Sol- 
diers who  have  never  boiled  an  egg  or 
sliced  an  onion  are  making  chef  salads 
that  would  make  their  mothers  proud.  It 
is  the  first  day  of  school. 

The  brigade’s  15th  Battalion’s 
food-service  specialist  (94B)  school  is 
the  largest  of  the  Army’s  three  schools 
that  turn  soldiers  into  cooks.  About 
3,000  soldiers  pass  through  its  modern 
kitchen  each  year,  about  the  same  num- 
ber graduated  by  the  schools  at  Fort  Dix, 
N.J.,  and  Fort  Lee,  Va. 

The  training  they  receive  will  nor- 
mally carry  them  through  grade  E-5. 
There  are  plans  for  developing  a first 
cook’s  course  for  NCOs.  Professional 
development  is  supplemented  by  attend- 
ing civilian  culinary  schools. 

“What  we  teach  here  at  Jackson 


are  tne  Dasic  tecnmques  ot  cooking,  such 
as  the  proper  use  of  a knife,”  said  CWO  3 
Earl  Wade,  course  director.  “We  have  to 
assume  the  average  soldier  knows  abso- 
lutely nothing  about  cooking.” 

Students  spend  the  first  five  days 
in  small-quantity  cooking.  By  the  end  of 
the  first  day,  they  will  have  learned  cook- 
ing terms  and  how  to  properly  measure 
and  weigh  ingredients.  They  also  will 
have  prepared  a simple  item,  such  as  a 
chef  salad.  “Students  are  surprised  that 
by  following  their  instructors’  step-by- 
step  instructions,”  Wade  said,  “they  can 
produce  an  excellent  product  the  first 
day.  It’s  a confidence  builder.  We  en- 
courage them  to  eat  what  they  prepare.” 
Wade  explained  that  extra  items  are 
taken  to  one  of  the  battalion’s  dining  fa- 
cilities and  served  as  additional  items. 
"Nothing  is  wasted,”  he  said. 

The  remaining  four  days  are 


they  must  be  treated  as  valued  mem- 
bers of  their  units.  When  they  don’t 
receive  this  recognition,  it  indicates 
a lack  of  initiative  on  the  part  of 
commanders.” 

Flowers  said,  “Right  now, 
cooks  don’t  receive  the  recognition 
they  deserve.  They  work  long  hours. 
In  my  facility,  they’re  dedicated.  It 
seems  like  there’s  not  enough  com- 
mand emphasis  placed  on  food  ser- 
vice. You  might  have  a soldier  in  the 
battalion  who  stays  late  one  week- 
end working  and  then  gets  an 
award. 

“Yet,  that  cook  who  comes 
in  here  at  3 a.m.  and  stays  for  12 
hours  just  doesn’t  get  that  recogni- 


tion. We’re  like  a forgotten  segment 
of  the  Army.  I tell  my  people  that’s 
just  the  system  and  to  try  to  look  at 
the  more  positive  aspects  the  MOS 
offers.” 

It  was  nearly  time  for  the 
noon  meal  by  now.  Some  type  of 
preparation  had  been  going  on  in 
the  kitchen  since  twilight.  Over  at 
the  12th  Battalion’s  facility,  diners 
would  be  able  to  choose  from  liver, 
turkey,  stuffed  beef,  asparagus, 
squash,  macaroni  and  cheese,  and 
cornbread.  Dessert  would  be  ice 
cream  sundaes  with  all  the  gooey 
toppings,  nuts  and  cherries.  Weight- 
conscious soldiers  could  help  them- 
selves to  a salad  bar  comparable  to 


those  found  in  civilian  restaurants. 

Back  in  the  12th’s  kitchen, 
Sp4  Anthony  Smith  was  making 
garnishes  out  of  tomatoes  for  the 
salad  bar.  “I’m  the  best  at  making 
these  back  here,”  he  said.  “I  enjoy 
my  job,  but  we  do  work  long  hours. 
There’s  not  enough  appreciation. 
Seems  like  everybody  looks  down 
on  us.” 

Sp5  Michael  Sims  was  put- 
ting blue  food  coloring  on  a dia- 
mond-shaped ice  carving  located  at 
the  end  of  the  salad  bar.  “I’ve  al- 
ways enjoyed  cooking.  My  uncle 
was  an  Army  cook.  When  he  got 
out,  he  talked  about  being  one.  I 
said,  ‘Yeah,  that’s  what  I want  to 
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“There  are  good  points  and 
bad  points  to  being  a cook,”  he 
said.  “There’s  no  CQ  or  guard  du- 
ty. We  work  shifts  and  get  off  in  the 
afternoon.  But  then,  people  on  sec- 
ond shift  are  here  later  than  every- 
one else.  Those  are  the  breaks. 


send  them  back  for  remedial  training  in 
the  annex  they  had  problems  with.  They’ll 
be  tested  again.  Our  academic  failure  is 
less  than  one-half  percent." 

He  said  that  the  majority  of  sol- 
diers going  through  the  course  are  ask- 
ing for  the  MOS.  “That’s  a tremendous 
change  from  a few  years  ago.  There  are 
still  a lot  of  soldiers  involuntarily  put  into 
the  MOS  because  we  have  to  fill  it.  There 
is  always  a cook  shortage. 

“We  do  have  to  spend  a lot  of 
time  trying  to  change  students'  precon- 
ceived ideas  of  what  Army  cooks  are. 
This  particular  school  has  been  a tre- 
mendous asset  in  helping  to  overcome 
those  ideas,  though,"  Wade  said. 

"Students  have  visions  of  getting 
here  and  being  thrown  into  some  dilapi- 
dated place  and  being  told,  ‘OK,  learn 
how  to  cook.’  But  when  they  arrive  and 
see  the  course  is  well-organized  and  the 
best  equipment  is  provided,  that  sure 
goes  a long  way  in  changing  their  accep- 
tance of  the  MOS,”  he  said. 

Wade  mentioned  that  he  had  re- 
cently received  a letter  from  a graduate. 
“When  she  joined  the  Army,  she  was  de- 
termined she  wasn’t  going  to  be  a cook. 
She  completed  the  course,  served  her 
enlistment,  and  ETS’d.  She  went  on  to  a 
civilian  culinary  institute.  She  has  de- 
cided to  make  cooking  her  life’s  profes- 
sion. That’s  a tremendous  turnaround 
from  her  ideas  when  she  first  got  here.” 

Pvt.  1 Derek  Cannon,  who  would 
be  graduating  that  Friday,  said  his  train- 
ing had  been  a good  experience.  “The  in- 
structors are  good.  They  take  their  time 
to  make  sure  you  understand  the  les- 
sons. I have  confidence  in  my  cooking 
abilities.  When  I went  home  to  Cleve- 
land, during  Christmas  break,  I cooked 
meals  for  my  family.  I wasn’t  much  of  a 
cook  before  I joined  up;  I was  a factory 
worker.  It  feels  good  now  to  know  that 
people  like  what  I prepare  and  serve. 
Learning  to  be  an  Army  cook  is  OK.” 


your  body.  You  run  down.  Most 
people  just  don’t  realize  how  early 
we  get  up  to  make  the  mission  go. 
We  have  a mission  here  and  that  is 
to  prepare  and  serve  food  to  the 
troops.  Trainees  are  top  priority  at 
Jackson.” 

He  said  he  wished  diners 


“I  do  enjoy  cooking.  It’s  just 
something  in  me,  I guess.  You  get 
accustomed  to  getting  up  early.  I 
wake  up  and  know  I gotta  be  here. 
Once  you  start  doing  that,  there 
ain’t  nothing  to  it.” 

Sims  said  it  does  get  to  be  tir- 
ing, though.  “The  job  calls  for  be- 
ing on  your  feet  for  13  or  14  hours  a 
day.  That’s  a lot  of  wear  and  tear  on 


would  be  more  courteous  to  the 
staff  working  on  the  serving  lines. 

“I’d  like  for  diners  just  to 
come  in  and  get  what  they  want  and 
enjoy  their  meals.  Don’t  be  harass- 
ing the  cooks  behind  the  chow  line. 
Don’t  be  yelling,  ‘Can  I get  some- 
thing extra!’  All  that  hassling  tends 
to  get  on  people’s  nerves.  We  get  up 
early  in  the  morning  so  their  food 


will  be  ready,”  Sims  remarked. 

“All  in  all,  though,  I think 
the  other  soldiers  respect  what  we 
do.  They  know  they’ve  got  to  eat 
three  meals  a day.  They  know  we 
have  to  prepare  those  three  meals. 
Some  of  the  meals  we  fix  would  just 
knock  you  out.  You’ve  really  got  to 
put  out  everything  you’ve  got  to  do 
some  of  these  meals.  Stuff  like 
lasagne  is  time  consuming.  We  have 
specialty  nights  also.  Sometimes,  we 
have  a disco.  I DJ’ed  the  one  last 
weekend,”  he  said. 

Back  in  the  kitchen,  Sp5 
Dorothy  Yarbary  was  filling  out 
paperwork  in  her  cramped  office. 
She  said  the  most  important  secret 
of  success  as  a 94B  is  a positive  atti- 
tude. “You’ve  got  to  want  to  be 
more  than  what  you  are  when  you 
walk  in  here,”  she  said.  “I  started 
out  as  a peer  instructor  at  the  school 
here.  Then  I came  over  here.  I work- 
ed in  the  kitchen  and  gradually 
moved  up  to  other  positions. 

“I  like  food  services.  I’m 
glad  for  the  experience.  I’ve  learned 
how  to  make  ice  carvings  here.  I had 
never  heard  of  them  until  our  FSS, 
SFC  William  Gainey,  started  teach- 
ing us.  I’ve  made  eagles,  doves, 
birds.  We’ve  got  some  big  posters  of 
designs  that  we  put  on  the  ice  block 
to  use  as  a pattern.  We  use  a chain 
saw  to  cut  the  ice.” 

Yarbary  eventually  wants  to 
become  an  FSS.  “There  aren’t  too 
many  female  managers.  I think  I 
could  cut  it.  I’ve  already  run  the  fa- 
cility while  Sergeant  Gainey  was  on 
leave.  I was  an  E-4.  I fixed  the 
menus  and  did  the  whole  works.  I’m 
not  saying  it  was  easy,  but  I did  it.  It 
got  kind  of  rough  at  first,  but  I 
thought  about  it  and  said,  ‘You 
know  you  can  do  it.’  And  I did.” 

She  finished  her  paperwork 
at  around  1 p.m.  and  went  out  to 
the  chow  line  to  get  lunch.  All  the 
diners  had  been  fed  and  were  now 
gone  their  separate  ways. 

Floors  were  being  mopped, 
and  salt  and  pepper  shakers  being 
refilled.  Back  in  the  kitchen,  the  sec- 
ond shift  began  preparing  dinner. 
The  first  shift  would  be  leaving  soon 
to  go  home. 

In  12  hours,  breakfast  would 
have  to  be  cooked  . . . again.  □ 
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ONE  day  in  the  land  of  Pig  Out,  a 
group  of  animals  gathered  in  the 
forest.  They  were  waiting  for  the 
rain  to  end.  A young  fox  was  stand- 
ing against  a pine  tree.  He  was  com- 
plaining that  he  just  didn’t  feel 
right.  “Oh,  woe  is  me,”  Buddy  was 
saying.  “Why  can’t  I run  like  my 
brothers  and  sisters?  I used  to  run 
faster  than  they  did.”  He  took 
another  handful  of  candy. 

Grandfather  Owl  had  been 
listening.  He  flew  down  from  the 
pine  tree  and  perched  on  a big  rock 
close  to  Buddy.  “What  have  you 
been  eating  lately?”  he  asked. 

Buddy  started  to  answer,  but 
the  only  sound  that  came  out  was 
“mffttt.”  His  mouth  was  stuffed 
with  candy.  He  swallowed  and  tried 
again.  “Stuff  like  vegetables  and 
things  like  that.  But  I gotta  have 
some  candy  bars  now  and  then,  and 
cakes  and  cookies  and  potato  chips 
and  donuts.” 

“Do  you  realize  what  all  that 
stuff  can  do  to  you,  Buddy?  You’re 
on  your  way  to  Fatsville,  Heart  At- 
tack Hill  and  High  Blood  Pressure 
Curve.  We’re  talking  bad  scene, 
with  a capital  ‘B.’  ” 

“Here  it  comes,”  Buddy 
thought.  “Lecture  99  ...  the 
‘You’ve  Gotta  Eat  Right  and  Exer- 
cise’ number.  I’m  a growing  teen- 
ager. I need  my  snacks  and  all  that. 
And  I’m  too  tired  to  exercise  any- 
way.” His  mind  conjured  up  visions 
of  dancing  tacos  backed  up  by  a 
chorus  of  strawberry  shortcakes. 

“Hey,  Buddy,  I’m  talking  to 
you.  It’s  for  your  own  good.  Proper 
diet  and  exercise  can  help  you  be 
more  healthy. 

“Now,  take  diet.  Different 
kinds  of  foods  do  different  things. 
There  are  three  major  substances  in 
the  foods  we  eat  — fats,  protein  and 
carbohydrates.  All  three  are  energy 
sources  our  bodies  may  use.  How- 
ever, only  protein  can  be  used  to 
build  new  cells  and  to  repair  tissues. 

“Food  energy  content  is 
measured  in  calories.  When  you  eat 
more  calories  than  your  body  burns, 
you  gain  weight.  Besides  making 
you  look  like  a blimp,  too  much  fat 
may  lead  to  things  like  high  blood 
pressure  and  heart  disease.  But 


more  regular  exercise  will  make  you 
a lean,  mean  fox,  Buddy. 

“The  percentage  of  calories 
we  get  from  the  three  food  types 
varies.  For  example,  foods  like  red 
meat,  egg  yolks  and  whole  milk  con- 
tain protein,  but  also  roughly  as 
many  fat  calories.  This  is  important 
because  an  ounce  of  fat  has  more 
than  twice  the  calories  of  an  ounce 
of  protein  or  carbohydrates. 


“A  better  food  choice  is  ani- 
mal protein  with  less  fat,  such  as 
low-fat  dairy  products,  fish,  egg 
whites,  and  chicken  cooked  without 
skin  or  oil.  Corn,  peas,  beans  and 
whole  grains  are  plant  protein  with 
very  little  fat.  The  complex  carbohy- 
drates in  those  plants  provide  needed 
fiber  and  energy  too. 

“Some  carbohydrates,  like 
bleached  flour  and  sugar,  are  highly 
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Proper  nutrition  and  exercise  go  together. 
It’s  part  of  physical  fitness:  Watch  what  and 
how  much  you  eat,  and  stay  in  shape. 
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refined.  Refining  takes  away  vita- 
mins, minerals  and  fiber,  leaving 
you  with  more  concentrated  calo- 
ries. Refined  foods  provide  energy, 
but  require  less  energy  to  digest  and 
they  don’t  seem  to  ‘stick  with  you.’ 
That’s  why  weight  loss  is  easier  if 
you  eat  moderate  amounts  of  com- 
plex carbohydrates  instead  of  ‘sugar- 
coated,  sugar- fortified  sugar  bits.’  ” 

“So  potatoes  and  bread  are 
OK  as  long  as  I only  eat  moderate 
portions  and  don’t  drench  them  in 
fats  like  sour  cream  and  butter?’’ 
Buddy  asked. 

“That’s  right,”  Grandfather 
said.  “We  eat  40  to  45  percent  fat 
calories,  15  to  20  percent  protein, 
and  40  to  45  percent  carbohydrates, 
mostly  refined.  Health  and  nutrition 
experts  recommend  less  fat  and  low- 
er high-protein  intakes. 

“The  kind  of  fat  you  eat  is  as 
important  as  the  quantity.  I just 
read  that  in  ‘The  Dietary  Guidelines 
for  Americans’  from  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  and 
Department  of  Agriculture.” 

Buddy  interrupted.  “I  thought 
fat  was  fat.” 

“No,  there  are  two  types . . . 
saturated,  coming  primarily  from 
animal  fat,  and  polyunsaturated  fat, 
found  in  some  vegetable  oils,  such 
as  safflower.  Of  the  two  types,  satu- 
rated ones  appear  to  be  related  to 
higher  blood  cholesterol  levels.” 

“What’s  so  bad  about 
that?”  Buddy  asked. 

“Studies  show  that  a high 
cholesterol  level  may  be  a risk  factor 
of  heart  disease.  Cholesterol  is  one 
of  the  things  that  can  harden 
arteries. 

“Arteries  are  part  of  your 
circulatory  system.  The  other  parts 
are  veins  and  capillaries.  These  are 
what  your  blood  travels  around  in. 
Anyway,  the  blood  in  your  system 
sometimes  deposits  fatty  streaks 
along  the  inside  of  your  arteries, 
causing  the  walls  to  thicken.  It’s  sort 
of  like  when  minerals  build  up  in- 
side a water  pipe.  When  that  hap- 
pens, the  water  can’t  get  through. 
That’s  what  happens  to  the  inside  of 
your  arteries.  Eventually,  your 
blood  won’t  have  enough  room  to 
travel. 
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“And,  so,  if  it’s  an  artery 
that  sends  blood  to  your  brain,  you 
could  have  a stroke.  If  it’s  an  artery 
traveling  to  your  heart,  it  could  re- 
sult in  a heart  attack.  Also,  choked 
up  arteries  can  injure  or  kill  the 
tissues  that  depend  on  blood  from 
that  artery.  It’s  not  very  pretty,  is 
it?” 

Hardening  of  the  arteries? 
Stroke?  Heart  attacks?  By  now, 
those  dancing  tacos  Buddy  had  been 
thinking  about  were  tap  dancing 
their  way  off  stage.  He  was  getting 
interested  in  what  Grandfather  was 
saying.  He  didn’t  want  anything  to 
happen  to  him.  Not  at  his  age.  He 
still  had  a lot  of  his  life  to  live.  He 
was  wondering  if  he  could  really 
give  up  his  pigging  out. 

“What  should  I cut  back  on, 
if  that’s  what  I do?”  Buddy  asked. 

“That  ‘Guidelines’  article  I 
mentioned  said  it’s  sensible  to 
reduce  our  total  fat  intake,  especial- 
ly saturated  fat  and  cholesterol.  It 
could  be  wise  to  cut  back  on  foods 
that  are  high  in  animal  fat,  such  as 
beef,  pork,  whole  milk  and  regular 
cheese,”  Grandfather  said. 

“He’s  trying  to  turn  me  into 
a health  freak,”  Buddy  thought. 
“Next,  it’ll  be  mineral  water  and 
soybean  curd.  I need  a candy  bar. 
Anyway,  how  do  I know  what’s  in 
the  food  I eat?”  he  said  aloud. 

“By  reading  the  labels  on 
packaged  foods,  you  can  usually 
find  out  the  break-down  of  fats, 
proteins  and  other  nutrients.” 

Then  Buddy  started  think- 
ing. “Hey,  do  you  think  I should  go 
on  a diet?  I read  about  this  real  nifty 
one  in  some  magazine.  ‘Lose  50 
pounds  in  10  days  by  using  our 
secret  diet.  No  exercising  necessary. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed.’  ” 

“It’s  really  not  wise  to  get  in- 
to those  fad  diets.  You  know,  those 
diets  that  depend  on  only  one  or  two 
kinds  of  food,  say  like  with  nothing 
but  grapefruit.  Without  variety 
from  the  different  food  groups, 
such  as  fruit  and  vegetables,  dairy 
products  and  meat,  you  could  throw 
your  vitamin  and  mineral  content 
out  of  whack,”  Grandfather  said. 

“Here  we  go  again.  Not  only 
do  I have  to  think  about  those  fats, 


carbohy-whats  and  proteins,  but 
now  we  have  vitamins  and  miner- 
als!” Buddy  thought. 

“See,  you  get  two  essential 
kinds  of  chemicals  from  food:  vita- 
mins and  minerals.  Most  of  these 
work  with  protein  to  help  your  body 
get  energy  from  food,  build  new 
tissues  and  make  chemicals  your 
body  needs.  Vitamins  can’t  be  pro- 
duced by  the  body.  You  have  to  get 
them  from  food,”  the  old  bird  said. 

“Well,  I guess  that’s  about  it 
for  now,  Grandfather.  It’s  been  nice 
talking  with  you.  See  ya  . . .” 

“Hold  on  there.  We’ve  talk- 
ed food,  which  is  one  important  way 
of  keeping  healthy,  but  we  have  to 
talk  about  exercises  too.  I want  to 
tell  you  about  the  kind  of  exercise 
that  gets  the  heart  and  lungs  moving 
more  blood  and  oxygen  around  to 
the  exercising  muscles,”  Grand- 
father said.  “You’ll  be  aerobically 
fit.  That  promotes  weight  control 
and  may  reduce  your  chances  of  get- 
ting coronary  heart  disease.  Your 
heart  will  become  stronger,  your  en- 
durance will  increase  ...” 

“Whoa!  I bet  you  used  to  sell 
land,  too.  There’s  a catch,  right?” 
“Not  really.  Running,  swim- 
ming and  walking  are  types  of  exer- 
cises that  will  do  all  this.” 

Buddy  started  daydreaming. 
He  was  running,  wearing  a jogging 
suit  — blue,  of  course,  with  black 
racing  stripes.  He  might  be  able  to 
get  lean  and  mean  after  all.  He  had 
noticed  this  “fox”  the  other  day  at 
school.  Maybe  if  he  lost  weight, 
she’d  go  with  him  to  the  dance. 

His  mind  raced  on.  He  saw 
himself  at  the  pool,  preparing  to 
jump  off  the  diving  board.  The  girl 
fox  he  had  been  thinking  about  was 
watching. 

Buddy  executed  a perfect 
dive  and  as  he  mentally  entered  the 
water,  he  thought  how  nice  it  felt. 
Thinking  of  water  made  him  realize 
the  rain  had  stopped.  Now  he  could 
go  to  the  sports  shop  and  check  out 
jogging  suits. 

“Gotta  go  now,  Grand- 
father. Got  some  stuff  to  do.” 

“Whooooo  is  she,  Buddy?” 
Buddy  just  smiled  and 
started  walking.  □ 
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This  is  the  ideal  area  for  people  who  really  want  to  get  away  from  it 
all.  Much  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  for  example,  is  accessible  only  to 
backpackers  on  foot,  who  may  encounter  herds  of  wild  elk.  The  misty 
rain  forests  are  filled  with  massive  Douglas  firs  and  cedars. 
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EPENDING  on  your  point  of  view,  Fort 
fLewis,  Wash.,  may  be  a land  of  “scenic 
eauty”  or  of  “merciless  terrain.” 

If  you’re  like  most  soldiers  in  Fort 
Lewis’  9th  Infantry  Division,  you’re  looking 
at  terrain:  steep,  rocky,  wooded,  dark  and 
always  wet.  In  the  words  of  one  9th  Division 
soldier,  “The  rainy  season  at  Fort  Lewis  is 
from  July  1 to  June  30.” 

But  if  you’re  the  type  who  ventures 
into  the  wilderness  armed  with  a sturdy  fish- 
ing pole,  it’s  paradise. 

“The  first  thing  I did  when  I got  here 
was  go  on  a ski  trip,”  said  PFC  Dale  Burke, 
a North  Dakota  native  who  finds  Washing- 


Preceding page,  clockwise 
from  top  left:  information 
booth  near  main  entrance; 
a nearby  National  Forest; 
and  a post  housing  area.  • 
Above,  clockwise  from 
top:  Gray  Army  Airfield, 
from  which  Mount  Rainier 
is  visible  on  a clear  day;  a 
Fort  Lewis  school;  and 
road-marching  with  the 
9th  Infantry  Division. 


ton  to  be  great  for  snow  and  water  skiing. 

“This  area  is  perfect  for  any  type  of 
outdoor  sport,”  said  Burke,  who  is  assigned 
to  the  9th  Division  headquarters.  “Hunting, 
fishing,  backpacking  — you  name  it.”  (See 
the  box  on  the  next  page.) 

The  history  of  the  region  is  a tale  of 
prospectors,  trappers,  outlaws,  settlers  and 
Indians.  Fort  Lewis  is  named  after  Capt. 
Meriwether  Lewis  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  ex- 
pedition, which  reached  the  northwest  Pacif- 
ic coast  in  1805.  The  present  fort  was  found- 
ed in  1917  during  the  Army’s  World  War  I 
expansion. 

The  units  there,  other  than  I Corps 
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Things  To  Look  Into  . . . 

SKIING  — Several  of  the  state's  19  major  ski  areas  are  within  a three-hour 
drive  of  Fort  Lewis.  Types  of  ski  runs  and  accommodations  vary.  The 
post’s  Echo  Valley  Ski  Club  sponsors  outings,  lessons  and  social  events. 
CAMPING,  BOATING  — There  are  numerous  camping  and  boating  spots 
on  Fort  Lewis,  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  Puget  Sound  and  other  scenic 
areas.  Camping  spots  on  post  include  sites  for  both  tents  and  campers.  At 
American  Lake,  on  post,  you  can  rent  boats  and  water-skiing  equipment. 
HUNTING,  FISHING  — By  one  estimate,  there  are  20  good  trout  lakes 
within  a 20-mile  radius  of  Fort  Lewis.  Many  streams  and  rivers,  including 
one  that  runs  through  the  post,  have  such  hard-to-find  fish  as  steelhead. 
Wild  game  in  the  area  include  deer,  black  bear,  elk  and  occasional  moun- 
tain goat  in  the  Cascade  Mountains.  Check  with  the  rod  and  gun  club  on 
post  for  complete  information  about  licenses,  permits  and  where  to  go. 
CITIES  — Some  of  the  key  urban  areas  are  Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Olympia. 
They  offer  historic  sites  from  the  gold  rush  days,  good  night  spots,  shop- 
ping and  other  things  to  see  and  do. 

RECREATION  SERVICES  --  See  the  post’s  Information,  Tour  and  Travel  Of- 
fice for  maps,  information,  and  tickets  to  cultural  and  sporting  events. 

headquarters  and  the  9th  Division,  include 
Madigan  Army  Medical  Center;  4th  ROTC 
Region  headquarters;  2nd  Battalion  (Rang- 
er), 75th  Infantry;  593rd  Area  Support 
Group;  62nd  Medical  Group;  and  several 
other  activities. 

There  is  also  Yakima  Firing  Center, 
in  central  Washington,  which  consists  of 
about  260,000  acres  of  ranges  for  armor,  ar- 
tillery and  mechanized  infantry  units. 

If  you’re  headed  for  a tour  at  Fort 
Lewis,  you’ll  no  doubt  become  familiar  with 
the  terrain  and  wilderness.  But  getting  set- 
tled will  probably  be  your  first  concern. 

When  you  get  there,  you  should  re- 
port to  the  525th  Replacement  Detachment, 
regardless  of  what  unit  you’re  going  to.  You 
can  find  the  detachment,  in  Building  2027, 
by  following  signs  to  the  Welcome  Center. 

Soldiers  with  families  can  reserve  a 
room  at  the  guest  house  by  writing  to:  Man- 
ager, Fort  Lewis  Lodge,  P.O.  Box  33087, 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  98433.  Reservations  are 
recommended,  especially  during  the  sum- 
mer. There  are  several  area  motels. 

Almost  all  in-processing  is  handled  at 
Building  2027.  This  includes  finance,  hous- 
ing, baggage,  household  goods  and  other 
matters.  You  should  be  in  uniform  and  have 
all  of  your  records  with  you. 

The  Housing  Office  will  have  com- 
plete details  on  family  housing.  Fort  Lewis 
maintains  about  3,400  units  of  family  quar- 
ters on  post.  They  come  with  only  ranges 
and  refrigerators.  If  you  apply,  you  may  be 
put  on  a waiting  list,  depending  on  the  type 
of  quarters  you  need.  Your  position  on  the 
list  is  determined  by  the  date  you  left  your 
last  duty  station. 

If  you  move  into  on-post  housing, 
you  must  register  pets  and  firearms  within 
five  working  days  at  the  Law  Enforcement 


Command  Registration  Section  in  Building 
4217.  That’s  where  you’ll  also  need  to  reg- 
ister your  car  or  motorcycle. 

Single  soldiers  are  normally  assigned 
to  the  barracks,  or  bachelor  senior  enlisted 
or  officer  quarters. 

The  Housing  Referral  Office  can  help 
you  locate  off-post  housing  if  government 
quarters  aren’t  available.  Rents  range  from 
$180  for  a one-bedroom  unit  to  S425  for  a 
three-bedroomer.  Houses,  furnished  or  un- 
furnished, run  a little  higher. 

Education  is  one  thing  that  many 
people  look  into.  There  are  five  elementary 
schools  on  post  and  several  junior  and  senior 
high  schools  off  post  to  serve  Army  families. 

Adults  can  earn  degrees,  certificates 
and  diplomas  from  any  of  nine  schools  that 
offer  programs  at  Fort  Lewis.  Four  educa- 
tion centers  on  post  provide  counseling, 
testing,  registration  and  some  instruction. 

One  of  Fort  Lewis’  more  notable 
landmarks  is  Madigan  Army  Medical  Cen- 
ter, which  serves  nearly  150,000  active-duty 
and  retired  military  members  and  their 
families  within  a 50-mile  radius. 

Families  and  retired  personnel  can  re- 
ceive routine  care  at  Madigan’s  walk-in  clin- 
ic. Active-duty  soldiers  normally  report  to 
their  local  troop  medical  clinics. 

Various  dental  clinics  on  post  provide 
dental  care  for  soldiers,  but  only  Dental 
Clinic  No.  1 provides  some  dental  care  for 
family  members  and  retired  personnel. 

An  important  Fort  Lewis  organiza- 
tion for  newcomers  is  Army  Community 
Service,  which  provides,  among  other 
things,  a 24-hour  information  line  (967- 
HELP)  to  answer  questions  and  help  solve 
problems.  Other  services  include  a loan 
closet  that  provides  such  items  as  utensils, 
dishes  and  baby  furniture. 

The  post  has  a full  range  of  commu- 
nity-type services.  There  is  a child-care 
center  and  a preschool,  recreation  center, 
legal  assistance  offices  and  craft  shops  (to  in- 
clude boat  construction  and  repair).  If 
you’re  interested  in  sports,  there’s  an  all- 
weather  pool,  tennis  courts,  regulation  and 
miniature  golf  courses  and  several  field 
houses. 

Naturally,  moving  to  any  new  post  I 
and  getting  settled  can  be  a bit  confusing. 
Packets  of  information  offered  by  the  Wei- 
come  Center  can  be  a big  help  in  learning 
your  way  around. 

Once  you’re  comfortable,  you  can  be- 
gin to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  the  adven- 
turers who  trekked  the  great  Northwest  be- 
fore you.  □ 
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BE  ALL  YOU  CAN  BE 

Lt.  Col.  Wade  W.  LaDue 


The  Army’s  popular  advertising  theme  supports  the  active  force, 
Army  Reserve  and  ROTC  in  the  effort  to  recruit  qualified  men  and 
women.  How  did  the  theme  originate?  Has  it  been  effective?  What 
role  does  advertising  play? 


“JACKSON  hits  a long  fly  ball  to 
deep  right  center  field  — it  may  be 
out  of  here  — Armas  is  racing  from 
center  — he  leaps  — and  makes  a 
great  catch  to  retire  the  side  — so, 
the  score  at  the  end  of  three  innings, 
the  California  Angels,  3,  and  the 
visiting  Oakland  A’s,  3.  We’ll  be 
back  in  a minute  after  this 
message.” 

The  image  on  the  TV  tube 
cuts  to  something  familiar.  And 
then:  “Be  — All  That  You  Can  Be, 
Oh  Yeah  — Keep  on  Reachin’  — 
Keep  on  Growin’.  Be  — All  That 
You  Can  Be,  ’Cause  We  Need  You 
In  The  Army.” 


These  words  set  to  a catchy 
tune  have  become  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  recognizable  advertis- 
ing campaigns  in  years. 

Some  people  may  be  sur- 
prised to  see  and  hear  the  Army  ad- 
vertising on  TV,  radio,  and  in  maga- 
zines and  newspapers,  along  with 
diet  sodas,  tennis  rackets  and  other 
commercial  products.  But  it  really 
isn’t  that  unusual.  Since  we  became 
a volunteer  Army  in  1973,  the  only 
way  we  have  to  attract  volunteers  is 
to  “sell”  our  product  — the  Army 
— in  the  same  way  other  businesses 
sell  theirs. 

Advertising  isn’t  meant  to 


drive  thousands  of  people  into  the 
Army,  any  more  than  it  can  guaran- 
tee the  sale  of  any  other  product. 
But  it  can  provide  information  and 
facts  which  influence  people  to  have 
better  attitudes  toward  a product 
and  even  help  them  decide  to  try  a 
product. 

The  Army’s  advertising  goal 
is  to  influence  high  school  graduates 
and  graduating  seniors,  primarily, 
to  contact  an  Army  recruiter  for 
more  information,  or  to  be  more  re- 
ceptive when  a recruiter  contacts  in- 
dividuals. 

The  N.W.  Ayer  advertising 
firm  has  been  identified  with  the 
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“Be  All  You  Can  Be”  means  skill  training,  development  and 
education.  Aviation,  maintenance  and  language  training  are 
just  a few  of  the  skills  available  in  the  Army.  More  than  200 
MOSs  have  civilian-related  applications.  The  box  on  the  next 
page  is  a snapshot  look  at  the  programs  which  soldiers,  with 
initiative  and  determination,  can  take  advantage  of. 


Army  since  the  late  1960s  when  it 
produced  public  service  ads  for  the 
service  during  the  days  of  the  draft. 
During  the  almost  10  years  of  the 
volunteer  enlistment  system,  the 
Ayer  agency  has  held  the  advertising 
contract  with  the  Active  Army, 
Army  Reserve  and  ROTC. 

“Be  All  You  Can  Be”  is  the 


latest  of  many  campaigns  Ayer  has 
developed.  Others  included  “Join 
the  People  Who’ve  Joined  the 
Army”  and  “This  is  the  Army.” 

According  to  H.  Nelson  van 
Sant,  manager  of  the  Army’s  adver- 
tising account  at  N.W.  Ayer,  the 
campaigns  in  the  early  years  of  the 
volunteer  system  were  designed  to 


help  both  the  Army  and  prospective 
volunteers  make  the  transition  from 
the  draft. 

The  ads  showed  an  Army  im- 
age that  would  attract  volunteers. 
Many  Army  officials  objected.  They 
felt  that  some  of  these  early  adver- 
tising campaigns  did  not  stress  the 
military  side  of  Army  life  enough. 
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THE  “Be  All  You  Can  Be’’  campaign  is  based  on  the  idea  that  the  Army  offers 
unique  opportunities  and  services  to  help  you  grow  — personally  and  profes- 
sionally — after  you  join.  Here’s  a list  to  help  you  get  started: 


Career  Fields 

Administration,  Armor,  Aviation,  Maintenance,  Air  Defense  Artillery,  Air  De 
fense  Missile  Maintenance,  Ammunition,  Automatic  Data  Processing,  Avia 
tion  Communications  Maintenance,  Ballistic  Missile  Maintenance,  Band 
Chemical,  Combat  Engineering,  Communications-Electronic  Maintenance 
Communications-Electronic  Operations,  Cryptologic  Operations,  Field  Ar 
tillery,  Food  Service,  General  Engineering,  Intercept  Systems  Maintenance 
Infantry,  Law  Enforcement,  Mechanical  Maintenance,  Medical,  Military  Intel 
ligence,  Petroleum,  Public  Affairs-Audio/Visual,  Topographic  Engineering 
Transportation.  Under  these  career  management  fields  are  more  than  200 
MOSs  with  civilian-related  skills. 

Education 

Non-Commissioned  Officer  Education  System  — AR  351-1 

Correspondence  Courses  — DA  Pamphlet  351-20  series 

Training  Extension  Courses  (TEC)  — DA  Pamphlet  350  series 

Military  Academy  Preparatory  School  — AR  351-12 

Basic  Skills  Education  Program  — AR  621-5 

High  School  Completion  — AR  621-5 

Warrant  Officer  Candidate  Courses  — DA  Pamphlet  600-11 

Branch  Immaterial  Officers  Candidate  Course  — DA  Pamphlet  600-8 

Skill  Development  Programs  — DA  Pamphlet  621-10 

ROTC  Scholarships  — TRADOC,  ATTN:  ATRO-CS,  Ft.  Monroe,  Va.  23651 

Service  Member  Opportunity  Colleges  — AR  621-5 

Non-resident  Language  Training  — Local  programs 

Army  Apprenticeship  Program  — DA  Pamphlet  621  series. 

Language  Training  — AR  611-6 

Veterans  Education  Assistance  Program  — AR  621-5 

Promotion  — AR  624-100  (Active-Duty  Officer),  AR  600-200 

(Enlisted),  AR  680-150  (Reserve-Component  Officers),  AR  135-155 

(NG  Officers),  AR  135-205  (NG  Enlisted),  AR  140-158  (Reserve  Enlisted) 

Awards  — AR  672  series 

Reenlistment  — AR  601-280 

Medical  — AR  40  series 

Physical  Fitness  — AR  600-9 

Assignments  — AR  614  series 

Travel  — AR  55  series 

Welfare,  Recreation,  Morale  — AR  & DA  Pamphlet  28  series 
Leave  — AR  630-5 

Assistance 

Army  Community  Service  — AR  608-1 

Army  Emergency  Relief  — AR  930-4 

American  Red  Cross  — AR  635-200,  AR  930-5 

Chaplain  — AR  165  series 

Inspector  General  — AR  20  series 

Legal  — AR  27  series 

Credit  Unions  — DA  Pamphlet  210-5 


“I  think  that’s  what’s  so  ter- 
rific about  ‘Be  All  You  Can  Be,’  ” 
van  Sant  said.  “We  have  crossed  the 
line.  We’re  directly  talking  to  pro- 
spects and  what  they  want  and  need 
to  hear.  At  the  same  time,  the  Army 
universally  accepts  and  likes  the  way 
it’s  portrayed  — it’s  portrayed  the 
way  the  Army  sees  itself.  And  prob- 


ably nobody  believes  in  his  product 
as  much  as  the  Army  believes  in  it- 
self.” 

Good  campaigns  don’t  hap- 
pen by  accident.  They’re  the  results 
of  a lot  of  planning  and  testing. 

One  important  thing  plan- 
ners need  to  know  is  where  the  audi- 
ence or  market  for  a certain  ad  will 
be  coming  from. 

“If  we’re  dealing  with  tooth- 
paste, for  example,”  van  Sant  said, 
“is  the  market  going  to  come  by  at- 
tracting people  away  from  Brand  X, 
or  is  it  going  to  come  by  encourag- 


ing people  to  brush  three  times  a day 
instead  of  once?” 

Another  factor  is  what  ad- 
vertisers call  “target  market.”  Who 
do  we  want  the  ads  to  attract?  In  the 
Army’s  case,  it’s  the  17-to- 19-year- 
old  high-school  seniors  and  grad- 
uates, from  whose  ranks  most  new 
enlistees  come.  That’s  getting  to  be 
a pretty  small  market. 

There  are  about  4.3  million 
young  men  and  a similar  number  of 
young  women  in  that  age  group. 
About  half  of  those  aren’t  qualified 
for  Army  service  because  of  physi- 
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$1  MILLION  RECRUITERS 


ADVERTISING  plays  an  important  role  in 
recruiting,  but  it  still  takes  a lot  of  hard 
and  imaginative  work  by  Army  recruiters 
around  the  nation.  Consider  this  exam- 
ple as  related  by  SFC  Rick  Hayeland  of 
the  Nashville,  Tenn.,  District  Recruiting 
Command: 

Suppose  you’re  an  Army  recruiter 
who’s  been  invited  to  participate  in  a 
high  school  career  day.  You  know  that  it 
means  competing  with  colleges  and 
businesses  to  get  your  message  across. 

So  the  question  is:  How  do  you 
make  your  message  stand  out  from  all 
the  others? 


That  was  the  problem  facing  two 
recruiters  late  last  year  when  they  were 
invited  to  a career  day  at  White  County 
(Tenn.)  High  School. 

But  it  didn’t  take  SFC  Jerry  Moore 
and  SSgt.  Lee  Waters  (shown  above)  of 
the  Cookeville,  Tenn.,  Army  Recruiting 
Station  long  to  come  up  with  the  answer 
to  the  question. 

According  to  Moore,  the  answer 
is  simply  a three-dimensional  display  of 
what  the  Army  has  to  offer  qualified  ap- 
plicants through  the  Army  College  Fund 
Program  (ACFP). 

“Usually  at  these  career  days,  the 


cal,  mental  or  moral  reasons.  About 
1.5  million  others  are  in  college  or 
vocational  schools  or  are  already  in 
one  of  the  military  services. 

So,  in  order  to  keep  up  its 
strength,  the  Army  (all  components) 
must  recruit  one  out  of  10  of  the  re- 
maining young  men  in  the  primary 
market.  When  the  needs  of  the  other 
services  are  looked  at,  one  in  four 
must  end  up  in  an  Army  uniform. 

Advertisers  also  keep  in  mind 
that  attitudes  within  any  given 
group  vary  concerning  the  Army. 
These  attitudes  range  from  those 
who  definitely  plan  to  join,  to  those 
who  have  no  plans  or  opinions,  to 
those  who  definitely  won’t  join. 
One  goal  of  the  advertising  is  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  negative  and 
neutral  groups  by  improving  their 


attitudes  toward  the  Army. 

A third  factor  in  ad  planning 
is  “buying  incentives.”  Advertisers 
must  determine  what  a product  or 
service  offers  that  the  target  audi- 
ence wants.  These  incentives  help  set 
the  theme  for  a campaign. 

“Because  the  Army  is  so 
complex,”  van  Sant  said,  “we  di- 
vide buying  incentives  into  three 
main  categories.” 

One  category  appeals  to 
emotions  such  as  patriotism,  pride 
and  challenge.  The  second  is  self- 
improvement  through  skill  training. 
And  the  third  includes  real  benefits 
such  as  education,  travel  and  paid 
leave. 

Surveys  conducted  by  Ayer 
and  market  researchers  showed  that 
high  on  the  list  of  things  people  in 


services  are  given  three  minutes  each  at 
the  end  of  the  opening  presentations 
and  then  we  set  up  a table  in  the  library 
while  the  colleges  and  businesses  set  up 
in  the  cafeteria,”  Moore  said. 

"It’s  no  surprise  that  last  year 
(1980)  we  had  three  people  come  to  out 
table  during  the  career  day.” 

But  Moore  said  that  this  year  they 
came  prepared. 

The  day  began  with  Moore  anc 
Waters  meeting  the  county  sheriff  ir 
front  of  the  school.  The  meeting  hac 
been  worked  out  in  advance. 

A briefcase  was  produced  which 
the  sheriff  handcuffed  to  Moore's  wrist 
The  sheriff  then  escorted  the  recruiter; 
into  the  assembly  hall  where  the  day’s 
opening  speeches  would  be  made. 

When  it  was  the  Army’s  turn  tc 
speak,  Moore  made  his  comments  short 
sweet  and  to  the  point. 

“Last  year  (1980),  the  Army  testec 
213  seniors  at  White  County  using  the 
Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Bat 
tery.  Sixty-one  of  them  scored  50  percen 
or  better. 

“Those  61  had  the  chance  t 
share  in  more  than  one-and-one-quarte 
million  dollars  which  they  could  have 
used  to  go  to  college  or  vo-tech  school 

“And  not  one  of  them  chose  tc 
get  their  share,”  Moore  told  the  audi 
ence. 

At  that  point  the  sheriff  unlocke 
the  handcuffs  and  Moore  and  Waters  be 
gan  stacking  up  bank-wrapped  bundle 
of  money. 

The  noise  from  the  audience  be 
gan  to  rise  as  the  students  realized  tha 
the  Army  recruiters  had  just  produced  2 
stacks  of  money  each  wrapped  in  a $10' 
bank  wrapper. 

Moore  then  said,  “This  is  what  tc 


the  target  group  wanted  was  train- 
ing in  technology.  According  to  van 
Sant,  “A  new  thing  crept  in  called 
‘mental  challenge.’  They  wanted  to 
be  challenged  mentally  as  well  as 
physically.” 

Armed  with  that  informa- 
tion, Ayer  went  to  work  developing 
a campaign  that  would  take  all  these 
factors  into  account.  They  devel- 
oped four  different  approaches. 

In  discussing  the  various  op- 
tions, van  Sant  said,  “We  all  had, 
frankly,  an  intuitive  feeling  that  ‘Be 
All  You  Can  Be’  was  the  best  way  to 
go,  but  we  don’t  rely  on  intuitive 
feeling.  We  took  the  advertising  out 
and  tested  it  in  its  rough  form  to 
find  out  what  it  said  to  people.  We 
found  that  it  said  what  we  wanted  it 
to. 
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I day’s  United  States  Army  can  offer  you 
i — $20,100  to  use  toward  college.  And  I 
y represent  the  only  service  here  that  can 
p make  that  offer  to  you.  Come  see  me  to- 
day — I’ll  be  in  the  library.” 

1(  The  White  County  High  School 
^episode  happened  last  November  and 
from  that  career  day,  Moore  and  Waters 
yand  their  “Million  Dollar  Pile”  (as  it’s 
:ome  to  be  known)  produced  23  solid 
pleads  of  which  nine  have  already  joined 
^through  the  Delayed  Entry  Program, 
p Of  course,  what  the  students 
didn’t  know  was  that  only  the  top  and 
ppottom  bill  from  each  bundle  is  real.  But 
I :hat  doesn’t  stop  the  interest. 
s “I’ll  have  people  call  me  at  the 
s station  or  stop  me  on  the  street  and  ask 
Tie  about  the  million  dollars,”  Waters 
0l»aid.  “One  thing  will  lead  to  another  and 
pretty  soon  they’ll  be  at  the  station.” 

The  “Million  Dollar  Pile”  has  been 
p great  attention  getter  for  the  Cooke- 
ville recruiters.  They  have  used  it  many 
l imes  since  that  first  trial  at  White  Coun- 
lt  y High  School. 

It's  also  given  them  another  idea 
c—  this  time  a goal  to  be  met. 

“We  want  to  ‘sell’  $1  million  of 
'jArmy  College  Fund  money  during  fiscal 
l rear  1982,”  said  Moore. 

From  Oct.  1,  1981,  to  March  1, 
IP  1982,  the  pair’s  applicants  had  signed  up 
or  nearly  $600,000  worth  of  the  Army 
,( pollege  Fund  and  the  total  is  still  climb- 

e ng 

“The  Million  Dollar  Pile  is  the  kind 
"if  gimmick  that  really  grabs  people’s  at- 
e ention  and  gives  us  the  chance  to  get 
pur  message  across  to  them,”  Waters 
paid. 

The  two  Cookeville  recruiters  ex- 
>ect  to  reach  their  goal  before  this 
c nonth.  — SFC  Rick  Hayeland 


“ ‘Be  All  You  Can  Be’  was  a 
realization  of  potential.  It  meant 
skill  training,  development,  educa- 
tion — all  the  things  we  were  look- 
ing for.  So  it  was  very  easy  from 
there  to  say,  ‘OK,  this  is  the  win- 
ner’.” The  Army  agreed. 

And  a winner  it  is.  It  took 
two  years  for  the  “Join  the  people 
. . .”  campaign  to  become  as  famil- 
iar to  people  as  “Be  All  You  Can 
Be”  became  in  nine  months. 

According  to  Col.  William 
Graf,  the  Army  Recruiting  Com- 
mand advertising  director,  the  cam- 
paign has  been  remarkably  effec- 
tive. Surveys  have  shown  that  peo- 
ple’s attitudes  about  the  Army  have 
improved  and  that  more  highly 
qualified  young  people  are  in- 
terested in  the  Army. 


Most  of  the  Army’s  field  re- 
cruiters, the  men  and  women  who 
are  ultimately  responsible  for  the 
Army’s  recruiting  success,  are  also 
enthusiastic  about  the  “Be  All  You 
Can  Be”  campaign. 

“I’ve  been  here  for  three 
years,”  said  SSgt.  Tom  Capps,  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  recruiting  station. 
“It’s  the  best  thing  we’ve  done.  The 
kids  like  it  and  we’re  doing  pretty 
well.  Most  of  the  recruiters  I’ve 
talked  to  like  it.” 

MSgt.  James  M.  Arnold  has 
been  in  recruiting  for  more  than  10 
years.  He’s  currently  assigned  to  the 
Albuquerque,  N.M.,  District  Re- 
cruiting Command.  He  has  seen  all 
the  advertising  themes  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  volunteer  program. 
This  campaign,  he  said,  “seems  to 
have  been  very  effective.  A lot  of 
kids  certainly  know  the  slogan.  You 
even  see  it  occasionally  on  TV  being 
used  in  a script  that’s  unrelated  to 
the  Army,  but  the  identification  is 
still  there.” 

SFC  John  Alfred  of  the  In- 
dianapolis District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand, said  one  reason  the  campaign 
is  effective  is  the  new  programs  that 
support  it,  “like  the  Army  College 
Fund,  guaranteed  training  and, 
where  possible,  the  assignment  loca- 
tion. Certainly,  the  two-year  (enlist- 
ment) option  has  been  a boon.” 

Alfred  also  said  that  quality 
people  are  becoming  more  willing  to 
talk  to  him. 

“The  high  school  students 
and  graduates  here  feel  good  about 
talking  to  recruiters,”  he  said. 

Many  soldiers  also  say  they 
like  this  campaign.  “I  think  ‘Be  All 
You  Can  Be’  is  fantastic,”  said  PFC 
Richard  Adams,  Fort  Riley,  Kan. 
“It  brings  out  the  spirit  of  all  sol- 
diers and  it  peps  up  the  image  of  the 
Army.  People  sing  along  with  it.  It’s 
just  great.” 

The  campaign  is  also  ad- 
justed periodically  depending  on  the 
results  of  audience  surveys  and  the 
needs  of  the  Army. 

“In  1982,  two  new  TV  spots 
are  doing  for  the  infantry  and  ar- 
tillery what  earlier  spots  did  for  ar- 
mor, aviation  and  airborne,”  Graf 
said.  “A  third  focuses  on  helicopter 
maintenance  and  service  in  Europe, 


while  a fourth  shows  the  NCOs’ 
leadership  role  and  their  involve- 
ment with  soldiers. 

“Two  others,  along  with  ads 
in  the  mass-circulation  magazines, 
will  tell  how  the  Army  College  Fund 
can  help  families  of  college  hopefuls 
cope  with  rising  education  costs. 
This  is  a more  descriptive  way  to 
communicate  about  the  Veterans  Ed- 
ucation Assistance  Program  with 
the  extra  Army  benefits  (Ultra- 
VEAP). 

A booklet,  entitled  “The 
Army  College  Fund,”  explains 
VEAP  in  an  easy-to-read  format.  It 
also  includes  many  representative 
samples  of  college  costs. 

One  last  thing:  You  know 
those  “actors”  in  the  ads?  Well, 
most  of  them  really  are  soldiers. 
That  really  was  an  Army  specialist 
riding  around  in  an  M-l  tank,  ex- 
plaining the  computer  and  laser- 
sighting capability.  Crews  film  real- 
istic ads  at  Army  posts  to  show 
Army  activities  that  help  soldiers  be 
all  they  can  be. 

And  now,  back  to  the  ball 
game.  □ 


Both  mental  and  physical  challenge  mean 
a lot  to  today’s  prospect  and  soldier. 
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IT'S  THE  KIND  OF  MARCH  that  grows  battalions  of 
blisters  in  your  boots.  It's  the  kind  of  march  that  pain- 
fully stiffens  your  legs  and  swells  your  knees.  It's  10 
miles  of  hard  pavement,  gravel,  mud  holes  and  gritty 
dirt  with  a full  field  pack  on  your  back,  a steel  ‘ 'pot"  on 
your  head,  and  a rifle  in  your  hands.  It's  a little  more 
than  two  fast-paced  hours  of  agonizing  ups  and  downs. 
It's  the  last  ordeal  in  10  tough  days  of  training.  And  it's 
the  happiest  march  of  your  life  . . . 

Since  1974,  more  than  30,000  soldiers  have  earned 
their  air-assault  wings  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky.,  at  a de- 
manding school  that  ends  the  first  day  of  training  with  a 
non-stop  obstacle  course  and  two-mile  run,  caps  the  last 
day  with  a 10-mile  forced  march  in  full  gear,  and  fills 
the  time  in  between  with  10  to  14  hours  a day  of  class- 
work,  combat  assaults,  rappelling,  hard  physical  condi- 
tioning, and  much  more.  It’s  a school  that  teaches  sol- 
diers their  part  in  perhaps  one  of  the  least  understood 
fighting  concepts  — air  assault. 

“Most  people  in  the  Army,  and  most  civilians, 
think  back  to  the  Vietnam  era  and  the  days  of  seeing  on 
TV  the  helicopters  going  in  and  the  soldiers  spilling  out. 
That  was  air  mobility.  That  was  just  using  the  helicopter 
as  a way  to  work,”  said  Col.  William  Harrison,  chief  of 
staff  of  the  101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault). 
“What  we’re  doing  in  the  air-assault  division  is  using 
the  capability  of  the  helicopter  with  the  capability  of  the 
soldier  and  the  capabilities  of  our  anti-tank  weapons  to 
have  a whole  new  concept  — a totally  combined-arms 
concept.” 

When  the  Vietnam  War  ended,  the  Army  con- 
centrated on  the  defense  of  Europe  and  emphasized  the 
use  of  heavy  armored  units.  At  that  time,  the  Army  be- 
lieved light  infantry  in  helicopters  would  be  of  little  use 
in  a NATO  war.  But  that  type  of  thinking  soon  changed. 
The  Army  became  convinced  of  the  need  for  the  rapid 
mobility  of  helicopter-borne  troops  in  the  event  of  lim- 
ited wars  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.  The  101st  Airborne 
Division  was  assigned  to  perfect  the  air-assault  concept. 

It  soon  became  clear  that  for  air  assault  to  work, 
helicopters  had  to  become  more  than  just  troop  taxis. 
The  choppers  had  to  be  an  integral  part  of  the  unit  — a 
hub  around  which  every  function  of  the  division  is  de- 
signed. There  also  had  to  be  a way  to  train  a tough  core 
of  enlisted  soldiers,  NCOs  and  officers  to  spread  the  air- 
assault  ideal  throughout  the  Army.  To  meet  this  need, 
the  air-assault  school  was  set  up  at  Fort  Campbell.  The 
original  course  grew  from  five  days  of  training  to  seven, 


and  now  training  stands  at  10  grueling  days. 

Other  units  also  have  air-assault  courses.  How- 
ever, the  101st  Airborne’s  school  is  the  only  one  which 
trains  soldiers  from  other  units  throughout  the  Army,  as 
well  as  from  the  other  branches  of  the  armed  forces  and 
from  foreign  armies. 

To  get  into  the  school  at  Fort  Campbell,  a soldier 
must  be  in  top  physical  condition.  To  stay  in,  he  or  she 
must  withstand  a relentless  pace  of  classroom  and 
hands-on  instruction,  practical  examinations,  physical 
training  and  constant  discipline. 

During  the  10-day  period,  trainees  walk  about  25 
miles  and  run  about  11,  not  including  the  continuous 
double-timing  when  they  move  on  school  grounds.  All 
the  road  marches  are  with  full  gear,  and  all  the  runs  are 
in  combat  boots.  The  soldier  has  six  hours  of  hand-to- 
hand  combat  practice  and  about  five  hours  of  “log  PT” 
with  400-pound,  eighTsoldier  plastic  pipes  filled  with 
gravel  and  cement.  The  average  trainee  also  experiences 
what  may  feel  like  a continuous  swirl  of  pushups  and 
chinups  when  he  or  she  messes  up.  On  top  of  all  this,  the 
trainee  must  master  the  details  and  techniques  that 
make  air  assault  work. 

In  a “good”  training  cycle  as  many  as  seven  out 
of  10  soldiers  make  it  through  the  course.  In  many  other 
cycles,  only  half  make  it  to  graduation. 

“The  average,  everyday  soldier,  unless  he  really 
works,  is  not  going  to  be  able  to  do  it.  It  takes  a little  bit 
of  effort  to  get  really  in  shape,”  said  SSgt.  Nelson 
Wasserman,  NCOIC  of  the  school’s  first  phase  of  train- 
ing, combat  assault. 

It’s  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  of  the  combat-as- 
sault phase  that  the  trainee  gets  the  taste  of  the  sweat 
that  will  flow  through  the  remainder  of  the  course. 
After  a full  day  of  briefings  and  inspections,  hand-to- 
hand  combat  practice,  classroom  instruction  on  air- 
craft, combat-assault  techniques  and  pathfinder  opera- 
tions, the  trainees  are  marched  to  the  obstacle  course. 
To  all,  the  obstacles  will  be  tests  of  confidence  and  abili- 
ty. To  many,  they  will  be  tortures.  To  some,  they  will 
simply  be  too  much  to  master  . . . 

“Get  up  there!  Get  up  there!  You’re  holding  us 
up!”  an  air-assault  instructor  screams.  A trainee  is 
stuck  about  halfway  up  a giant  ladder  of  4-by-4-inch 
rungs  bolted  to  telephone  poles  buried  in  the  ground. 
The  trainee  is  hesitating  between  two  rungs  that  are  far 
enough  apart  that  he  must  stand  up  on  one  and  chin 
himself  up  onto  the  other  to  make  the  climb.  His  face  is 
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Preceding  page,  air- 
assault  trainees 
practice  Swiss 
(back  toward 
ground) and 
Australian  (face 
toward  ground)  rap- 
pelling on  the 
35-foot  tower  at 
Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Right,  400-pound 
“logs”  are  used  in 
a physical  condi- 
tioning program  to 
build  teamwork. 


red  with  the  effort,  sweat  is  soaking  his  underarms  and 
collar,  and  his  eyes  plead  with  the  screaming  instructor. 
He  finally  completes  this  obstacle,  only  to  fail  a later 
one.  He  won  7 graduate  with  his  class. 

On  another  part  of  the  course,  trainees  “eat” 
sand  as  they  crawl  down  furrows  under  criss-crossed 
strands  of  barbed  wire.  They’re  lucky.  Many  training 
cycles  ago,  these  pits  were  purposefully  filled  with 
water,  and  trainees  crawled  through  mud  sometimes  up 
to  their  chins. 
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A female  soldier,  meanwhile,  is  trying  to  leap  up 
and  over  the  last  obstacle.  She’s  made  all  the  others,  but 
she’s  having  trouble  with  this  one.  The  obstacle  is  about 
a two-foot  step  onto  a wooden  beam  and  a leap  up  to 
another  beam  about  four  feet  higher  and  four  feet  from 
the  first,  then  a somersault  or  vault  over  and  onto  the 
ground.  Each  time  she  tries,  she  strikes  the  second  beam 
hard  with  her  chest  or  stomach,  and  her  lower  body 
weight  flips  her  off  backwards  onto  the  ground  between 
the  beams.  Each  time,  she  picks  herself  up  and  double- 
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Left,  one  of  the  obstacles  that  “weeds 
out”  trainees  on  first  day.  Below,  a 
troop  ladder  suspended  from  a Chinook 
challenges  trainees  during  the  rap- 
pelling phase. 


times  to  the  back  of  line  of  trainees  waiting  their  turn. 

Everyone  in  line  is  running  in  place.  As  their  left 
feet  hit  the  ground,  they  yell  “Air  Assault!” 

This  is  the  way  on  the  obstacle  course.  It’s  non- 
stop. There’s  no  rest.  If  you’re  not  maneuvering  over  a 
obstacle,  you’re  running  in  place.  If  you’re  doing 
neither,  you’re  dropping  to  knock  out  pushups  or 
you’re  beating  your  hands  on  the  sides  of  your  boots  as 
you  do  knee  bends. 

When  you’re  over  the  last  obstacle,  you  have  a 


brief  rest  in  formation  before  the  two-mile  run  in  com- 
bat boots. 

The  female  soldier  doesn’t  run  today.  She  tries 
more  than  20  times  to  get  over  the  last  obstacle  before 
her  time  runs  out.  But  she  just  can’t  quite  make  it.  She 
leaves  the  field  exhausted  and  bruised.  Four  days  later, 
she  will  return  to  try  again.  She  will  make  it  and  go  on  to 
master  the  other  challenges  the  school  deals  out.  She 
will  join  the  ranks  of  about  300  women  who  have  earned 
their  air-assault  wings  at  Fort  Campbell. 
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On  the  average,  about  20  to  30  trainees  out  of  the 
120  to  150  in  a cycle  fail  the  obstacle  course  and  must  be 
recycled  through  the  course  from  the  beginning  or  re- 
turn to  their  units,  Wasserman  said.  Those  who  make  it 
go  on  to  the  remaining  two  days  of  the  combat-assault 
phase.  They  learn  more  about  the  helicopters  they  will 
work  with  as  air-assault  experts  — Black  Hawks,  CH-47 
Chinooks,  AH-1S  Cobras.  They  learn  about  medevac 
operations,  about  landing  zones  and  pick-up  zones  for 
combat  assaults,  and  more  about  hand-and-arm  signals 
and  other  pathfinder  skills.  Then  they  are  tested.  If  they 
pass,  they  prepare  for  a night  combat  assault  from 
Black  Hawk  helicopters. 


As  you  march  through  the  night,  “wait-a-min- 
ute”  vines  catch  your  pants  legs  with  their  stickers. 


Above,  a Black  Hawk  pilot  gives  a briefing  on  medevac 
operations.  Opposite  page,  trainees  practice  jumping  into  a 
mock-up  of  a tree-landing  platform.  Real  platforms  would  be 


rigged  in  treetops  during  combat. 

They’re  not  any  one  kind  of  plant,  but  any  pesky, 
thorny  plant  whose  sole  purpose  seems  to  be  to  irritate 
and  slow  you  down.  But  on  you  go,  following  the  sil- 
houette of  the  soldier  in  front  of  you.  You  ’re  marching 
with  your  “chalk,  ” the  group  that  you  will  ride  with  in 
the  helicopter.  You  are  signalled  to  stop  and  prepare  the 
PZ  (pick-up  zone).  Lights  are  carefully  placed  to  help 
direct  the  choppers  to  your  position. 

As  you  crouch  low,  you  hear  the  rotors  and 
strain  to  see  the  Black  Hawks  in  the  darkness.  They 
move  in  quickly  over  the  PZ  with  searchlights  sweeping 
the  field.  As  they  land,  you  move  out  quickly,  bent  low, 
and  board  the  choppers.  You  and  the  rest  of  your  chalk 
crowd  into  the  chopper  bay  and  sit  crammed  shoulder- 
to-shoulder  on  your  field  packs,  your  rifles  wedged  be- 
tween your  legs. 

The  Black  Hawk  lifts,  hovers  for  a moment  and 
swoops  up  into  the  blackness. 


The  morning  after  the  night  combat  assault,  the 
trainees  begin  the  “glamour”  phase  of  the  training,  rap- 
pelling. Rappelling  is  the  art  of  using  a rope  to  get  from 
a high  area  to  the  ground.  In  air  assault,  rappelling  is 
getting  from  a helicopter  down  to  a landing  zone.  At  the 
school,  trainees  are  first  introduced  to  rappelling  tech- 
niques and  equipment  by  practicing  on  level  ground. 
They  learn  the  basics  of  rappelling  and  of  being  the 
belay  man  — the  person  who  anchors  the  rope  at  the 
bottom  and  ensures  the  safety  of  the  rappeller. 

When  they’ve  learned  the  basics  on  the  ground, 
they  practice  on  12-foot-high  wooden  ramps  and,  then, 
on  the  35-foot-high,  box-like  tower  that  dominates  the 
school  grounds.  They  practice  both  the  Swiss  (back  to 
ground,  facing  the  sky)  and  the  Australian  (facing  the 
ground)  rappels.  The  tower  has  four  sides:  a wall,  a wall 
with  window  openings  at  top  and  bottom,  a side  simu- 
lating a UH-1  Huey,  and  a side  simulating  a Black 
Hawk.  Students  must  master  rappelling  from  all  sides. 

The  trainees  also  learn  how  to  climb  up  to  the  top 
of  the  tower  on  a troop  ladder,  a portable  ladder  with 
tubular  metal  rungs  on  steel  cable  that  can  be  rolled  up 
for  easy  carrying.  Practice  on  a mock-up  of  a tree- 
landing  platform  is  another  phase  of  the  ground  train- 
ing. In  combat,  air-assault  troops  could  drop  out  into 
the  net-like  platforms  in  areas  thick  with  trees. 

When  the  trainees  are  thoroughly  tested  on  the 
ground  and  on  the  tower,  they  take  their  new  skills  to 
the  air. 

You  ’re  poised,  hanging  out  of  the  side  of  a Black 
Hawk.  Your  feet  are  on  the  edge  of  the  door  opening. 
You’re  leaning  out  in  an  “L”  position,  legs  and  back 
straight.  Your  guide  hand  grasps  the  rappelling  rope  in 
front  of  you.  Your  brake  hand  is  holding  the  rope  tight- 
ly in  the  small  of  your  back.  The  rest  of  the  rope  dangles 
100  feet  below  you  to  the  belay  man  on  the  ground.  The 
roar  of  the  chopper’s  rotors  seeps  through  your  earplugs 
and  rain  splatters  on  your  helmet  and  soaks  your  fa- 
tigues. You  watch  the  rappel  master  inside  the  chopper, 
waiting  for  the  signal  to  go. 

Beside  you  is  another  soldier  from  your  unit  in 
the  1st  Infantry  Division,  Fort  Riley,  Kan.  Across  from 
you,  hanging  out  the  other  door  is  a medic  from  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  (Air  Assault)  and  a first  lieuten- 
ant from  the  Illinois  National  Guard.  All  of  you  are  ex- 
cited. All  of  you  are  confident.  You’ve  mastered  the 
tower,  and  yesterday  you  climbed  60  feet  up  a troop  lad- 
der onto  the  tailgate  of  a hovering  Chinook.  Nothing 
scares  you  much,  now. 

“Go!”  the  rappel  master  yells  over  the  sounds  of 
the  chopper,  repeating  the  command  with  hand  signals. 
You  push  away  with  your  feet  and  swing  out  for  your 
slide  through  the  sky. 

If  the  trainees  do  everything  right  during  the  rap- 
pelling phase,  they’re  ready  to  move  on  to  learn  about 
rigging  and  sling-loading. 

“There  aren’t  that  many  people  who  are  going  to 
assault  into  a combat  area  by  rappelling  out  of  a heli- 
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The  10-mile 
march  is  the 
final  ordeal  of 
the  air-assault 
course.  It  must 
be  completed 
at  a relentless 
pace.  It’s  the 
last  test  of 
strength  and 
stamina  for 
those  who 
wish  to  wear 
the  air-assault 
wings. 


copter,”  said  SSgt.  Arthur  Hamelin  Jr.,  NCOIC  of  the 
rigging  and  sling-loading  phase.  ‘‘What  they’re  going  to 
do  is  bring  their  equipment  to  a point  where  they  want 
to  deliver  it.  That’s  what  we’re  teaching  in  this  phase  — 
how  to  get  that  equipment  out  there.” 

During  the  rigging  and  loading  phase,  the  train- 
ees learn  to  rig  and  load  everything  from  A-22  bags  for 
small  supplies  and  equipment,  to  heavy  loads,  such  as  a 
105mm  howitzer.  They  learn  to  rig  single  items  and 
equipment  to  be  carried  together  in  one  chopper  load. 

The  soldiers  first  learn  the  latest  techniques  and 
equipment  for  rigging  and  sling-loading  while  on  school 
grounds.  They  then  get  practical  day  and  night  practice 
by  actually  loading  gear  under  a hovering  helicopter.  As 


with  all  phases,  rigging  and  sling-loading  ends  with 
practical  hands-on  examinations.  Those  who  pass  are 
ready  for  the  last  ordeal  — the  10-mile  forced  march. 

As  you  near  the  end  of  the  march,  you  see  the 
Screaming  Eagle  emblem  of  the  101st  Airborne  staring 
down  from  the  water  tower  near  the  obstacle  course.  It 
signals  that  you  will  soon  be  off  the  paths  and  back- 
roads  and  onto  the  few  hundred  yards  of  blacktop  that 
lead  to  the  air-assault  school  grounds.  Then  you  ’ll  have 
only  a few  chinups,  a few  pushups,  and  a few  hours 
before  you  are  handed  your  air-assault  wings.  You  are 
about  to  master  10  tough  days  of  training..  And  you’re 
damned  proud  of  it.  □ 
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This  Outing’s  No  Picnic 

NARRAGANSETT  BAY,  R.l.  — Waving  placards  and 
throwing  cans,  bottles  and  bricks,  the  mob  approached 
the  waiting  military  police  unit.  On  command,  the  sol- 
diers began  an  organized  advance  on  the  protesters. 
There  was  a burst  of  pepper  gas,  followed  by  a scream  of 
rage  from  the  mob  leader.  So  began  Operation  Outing. 

Despite  its  name,  and  the  fact  that  50  participating 
high  school  students  spent  the  day  here,  this  outing  was 
no  picnic.  “Outing”  stood  for  Observing  Unit  Training  in 
the  National  Guard.  Students  watched  military  police 
carry  out  duties  in  a simulated  riot-control  situation. 

Organized  by  the  state  recruiting  office,  the  pro- 
; gram  was  run  this  year  by 
the  118th  Military  Police 
(MP)  Battalion  and  three 
subordinate  units  — the 
115th  MP  Company  of  Paw- 
tucket, the  1111th  MP 
Company  of  Newport,  and 
the  119th  MP  Company  of 
Providence  — in  coopera- 
tion with  high-school  coun- 
selors from  around  Rhode 
Island.  Nearly  80  young 
men  and  women  have  en- 
! listed  in  the  Rhode  Island 
National  Guard  as  a result 
of  Operation  Outing,  now 
j in  its  third  year. 

At  day’s  end,  one 
student  said,  “Military  po- 
lice work  isn’t  fun,  but  it  is 
exciting.”  Another  added, 

“I  realize  now  the  military 
isn’t  just  a lot  of  saluting!” 


41  Earn  Expert  Medic  Badge 

FORT  BENNING,  Ga.  — The  Expert  Field  Medical  Badge 
(EFMB)  is  to  medics  what  the  Expert  Infantryman  Badge 
is  to  infantrymen.  It  identifies  the  wearer  as  an  expert  in 
medical  skills  and  as  an  expert  all-around  soldier. 

Medics  from  Forts  Benning  and  McPherson,  Ga., 
and  McClellan  and 
Rucker,  Ala.,  recent- 
ly took  the  physical- 
ly and  technically 
challenging  test  here. 

Out  of  99  candi- 
dates, 41  passed  all 
the  requirements. 

Fort  Benning’s  34th 
Medical  Battalion 
conducted  the  test. 

Candidates 
had  to  take  a written 
test  covering  all  fac- 
ets of  military  field 
medicine.  They  also 
spent  four  days  at  a 
field  site,  taking 
hands-on  and  oral 
tests  in  military  and 
medical  subjects.  An 
expert  field  medic 
is  expected  to  know  about  transportation,  com- 
munications and  military  intelligence  and  to  be  able  to 
keep  up  with  the  infantry  under  any  conditions.  One  of 

the  field  events  was  a 
750-meter  obstacle  course. 
Four-member  litter  teams 
transported  patients  over 
hills,  ditches  and  barriers. 
EFMB  candidates  were 
also  subjected  to  both 
simulated  gas  and  sniper 
attacks.  Another  event 
was  a land-navigation  test, 
consisting  of  a day-and- 
night  compass  course. 

The  last  event  was 
a three-hour  12-mile  forced 
road  march  with  weapons 
and  steel  helmets.  The 
best  time  for  the  event, 
two  hours  and  28  minutes, 
was  posted  by  a trio  from 
the  34th  Medical  Battal- 
ion: Capt.  David  Heintz, 
WO  1 John  McCune  and 
SSgt.  Chinor  Collick. 


Up  in  the  Sky!  It’s  a Bird!  It’s  a . . .? 

KARLSRUHE,  West  Germany  — Soldiers  stationed  here 
don’t  have  to  have  pilots’  licenses  to  soar  in  the  sky.  On 
weekends,  members  of  the  Karlsruhe  Modelers  Club  can 
be  seen  flying  planes  upside  down  and  doing  four-  and 
eight-point  rolls. 

The  planes  aren’t  the  real  things.  They’re  exact 
scale,  radio-controlled  replicas.  Flyers  can  build  their 
own,  or  buy  kits  or  ready-to-fly  models.  Depending  on  the 
size  and  weight  of  the  aircraft,  the  models  can  reach 
speeds  of  up  to  40  mph. 

One  member,  SFC  Samuel  Jackson,  flies  a model 
helicopter.  He  said  it  can  do  exactly  what  the  real  ones 
do.  “It’s  twice  as  difficult  to  fly  a helicopter  as  a fixed- 
wing  aircraft.  If  you  don’t  pay  attention  or  if  you  try  to  do 
too  many  things  at  once,  you  could  very  well  crash.” 

There  are  four  or  five  yearly  competitions  divided 
into  categories  of  beginner,  novice,  intermediate  and  ex- 
pert. When  a flyer  wins  one  contest  in  a category,  he  is 
usually  moved  up  to  the  next  category.  There  are  no  ex- 
perts yet  in  the  club. 
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IT’S  been  three  years  since  the  first 
Black  Hawk  helicopter  was  deliv- 
ered to  an  Army  combat  unit,  but 
pilots  flying  the  advanced  choppers 
are  still  treating  them  like  the  new 
“family  auto.” 

“It’s  a great  all-around 
bird,”  said  CWO  2 Terry  Jones,  a 
pilot  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  “It’s  the 
finest  aircraft  I’ve  flown  in  the 
Army.” 

The  Black  Hawk  is  a UH- 
60A  tactical  transport  helicopter. 
According  to  pilots,  crewmen  and 
passengers,  the  Black  Hawk  is  doing 
a good  job  of  replacing  the  faithful 
and  battle-proven  UH-1H  “Huey” 
helicopter.  So  far,  about  270  Black 
Hawks  have  been  delivered  to  Army 
units  at  Forts  Lewis,  Campbell, 
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Benning,  Stewart  and  others. 

Jones’  unit,  Company  B,  9th 
Aviation  Battalion,  has  been  using 
its  14  Black  Hawks  in  training  exer- 
cises with  infantrymen  for  the  past 
year. 

“We’re  carrying  11  combat 
troops  plus  our  crew  chiefs,”  Jones 
said.  “In  the  Huey,  we  were  re- 
stricted to  seven  combat  troops. 
We’re  also  carrying  equipment  that 
we  couldn’t  carry  before,  such  as 
Gama  Goats  and  howitzers.  The 
UH-1  was  limited  to  4,000  pounds. 
With  the  Black  Hawk,  we’re  up  to 
8,000  pounds.” 

During  a typical  mission,  a 
group  of  Black  Hawks  may  land 
several  platoons  of  soldiers  for  an 
assault,  and  then  extract  them.  The 


helicopter  is  powerful,  highly  ma- 
neuverable and  relatively  quiet. 

“The  Black  Hawk’s  two  en- 
gines each  put  out  1,560  horse- 
power,” Jones  said.  “We’ve  got  all 
the  power  we  need,  even  with  the 
aircraft  fully  loaded.  It’s  also  quiet- 
er, which  is  surprising  with  two  en- 
gines. The  noise  level  inside  is  about 
the  same  as  the  Huey,  but  you  can- 
not hear  the  Black  Hawk  from  the 
ground  until  it’s  almost  directly 
overhead.  That’s  mainly  due  to  the 
turbine  engines  and  the  swept-back 
blades,  which  remove  that  ‘chop- 
chop’  sound  you  hear  with  the 
Huey.” 

The  Black  Hawk  also  offers 
pilots  greater  “nap-of-the-earth”  i 
capability,  which  means  flying  low 
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Left,  UH-60A  Black  Hawk  helicopters 
depart  en  masse  from  a desert  land- 
ing zone  in  Egypt  during  Bright  Star 
’82.  The  tactical  transport  helicopter 
is  replacing  the  UH-1H  Huey.  Below, 
an  82nd  Airborne  Division  Black 
Hawk  crew  completes  a flight  check 
during  exercises  at  Fort  A.P.  Hill, 

Va.  Bottom,  9th  Infantry  Division 
soldiers  return  for  airlift  by  a Black 
Hawk  after  assaulting  their  objective 
at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash. 
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to  the  ground  and  following  the 
earth’s  contours  to  avoid  being 
spotted.  During  a combat  mission, 
this  capability,  coupled  with  low 
noise,  will  allow  pilots  to  insert 
troops  closer  to  their  objective. 

“You  can  also  turn  90 -degree 
banks  to  avoid  obstacles  or  enemy 
fire,’’  Jones  said.  “It  has  other  fea- 
tures, too,  that  help  you  maneuver 
away  from  enemy  fire  or  conceal 
yourself.” 

1st  Lt.  Will  Eskridge,  a pla- 
toon leader  in  Company  C,  3rd  Bat- 
talion, 60th  Infantry  at  Fort  Lewis, 
said  he  found  certain  advantages  to 
the  Black  Hawk  after  he  had  taken 
his  platoon  on  a mission  with  it. 

“The  Black  Hawks  seemed 
to  move  a lot  quicker,”  Eskridge 
said.  “You  can  move  a lot  more 
people,  which  is  better  for  security 
and  assaulting.” 

Naturally,  there  are  a few 
skeptics.  Sgt.  John  Czarnecki,  a 
squad  leader  in  the  same  unit  as 
Eskridge,  said,  “I  think  it  has  po- 
tential, but  it  will  take  some  getting 
used  to.  It’s  hard  to  get  in  and  out 
of  the  front  three  seats,  for  ex- 
ample.” 

Once  you’re  in  the  seats, 
though,  it  may  be  comforting  to 
know  that  the  Black  Hawk  seats 
have  special  restraining  systems  that 
allow  passengers  to  survive  a greater 
impact  should  the  pilot  have  to 
make  a forced  landing. 

“The  Black  Hawk  can  take 
about  five  times  the  impact  that  a 
Huey  can  take,”  Jones  said.  “Be- 
cause of  that,  we  can  land  a little 
harder  when  troops  are  dismounting 
(which  means  less  time  in  a possibly 
hostile  landing  zone).” 

According  to  data  from  the 
manufacturer,  Sikorsky  Aircraft,  an 
impact  of  2,500  feet  per  minute  is 
survivable  in  the  Black  Hawk.  Fur- 
thermore, the  helicopter’s  extra 
crashworthiness,  plus  other  factors, 
is  expected  to  reduce  peacetime 
losses  by  more  than  50  percent  com- 
pared to  the  Huey,  and  combat 
losses  by  more  than  70  percent,  ac- 
cording to  Sikorsky. 

Other  features  make  the 
Black  Hawk  not  only  more  reliable, 
but  more  maintainable.  All  major 
components,  for  example,  can  be  re- 


placed with  the  use  of  common 
hand  tools  and  the  aid  of  a portable, 
aircraft-mounted  maintenance  crane. 

In  combat,  the  aircraft  may 
prove  to  be  very  durable.  Tests  have 
shown  that  the  helicopter  can  con- 
tinue flying  for  at  least  30  minutes 
after  sustaining  damage  from  a vari- 
ety of  projectiles.  Also,  the  Black 
Hawk’s  transmission  will  continue 
operating  for  30  minutes  even  if  it’s 
completely  drained  of  oil  through  a 
puncture  or  some  other  damage. 

What’s  more,  a Black  Hawk 
in  combat  can  be  outfitted  with  anti- 
armor equipment,  mine-laying  gear, 
machine  guns  or  extra  fuel  tanks  for 
increased  range. 

Even  without  the  extra  fuel 
tanks,  the  Black  Hawk’s  range  is 
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Black  Hawks  fly  in  formation  over  Ft. 
Bragg,  N.C.  Several  units  have  the  new 
choppers.  More  are  on  the  way. 


nearly  twice  that  of  the  UH-1. 

“One  of  our  missions  here  at 
Fort  Lewis,”  Jones  said,  “is  to  fly 
to  a training  area  we  have  near  Ya- 
kima (Wash.).  It’s  about  93  air  miles. 
In  a UH-1  we  can  haul  our  troops 
over  there  and  have  to  refuel.” 

“We  can  fly  a Black  Hawk 
there  and  back  to  Fort  Lewis  with- 
out refueling,  he  said.” 

If  speed  is  required,  the 
Black  Hawk  can  deliver  that,  too. 
Jones  explained  that,  if  the  mission 
requires  it,  the  pilots  can  cruise  at 
150-160  knots  (172-184  miles  per 
hour)  compared  to  80-90  knots  in  a 
Huey.  Sp4  David  Garland,  a mem- 
ber of  a Black  Hawk  crew  in  Com- 
pany B,  9th  Aviation  Battalion, 
said,  “I  think  it’s  an  especially  safe 


helicopter,  due  to  the  back-up  sys- 
tems. You  have  to  do  more  to  clear 
it  — more  pre-flight  steps.  As  far  as 
inspections  go,  there  are  fewer  dai- 
lies, but  more  steps  to  each  of  them.” 

Garland  added  that  the  heli- 
copter is  also  better  for  the  machine 
gunner  because  he  has  his  own  win- 
dow to  fire  from,  rather  than  the 
doorway. 

This  year,  Company  C of  the 
same  battalion  will  be  getting  14 
more  Black  Hawks  to  give  the  9th 
Infantry  Division  a total  of  28. 
Aside  from  combat-assault  uses,  the 
helicopters  can  be  used  for  combat 
and  non-combat  medical  evacua- 
tion, command  and  control  and  re- 
positioning of  supplies  in  a battle 
area.  In  the  mountainous  Fort  Lewis 
area,  the  helicopters  may  also  be  in- 
volved in  high-altitude  search  and 
rescue  missions. 

“The  Black  Hawk  will  be 
ideal  for  our  Mount  Rainier  mis- 
sions,” Jones  said.  “You  may  have 
to  go  up  to  10,000  or  1 1 ,000  feet  to 
pull  somebody  out.  The  Black  Hawk 
has  no  problem  going  up  to  14,000 
feet.  If  we  have  oxygen,  we  can  go 
up  to  18,000  feet.” 

Jones,  who  flew  Huey  heli- 
copters for  seven  years,  sqpd  he  felt 
lucky  when  he  reported  to  Fort  Lewis 
and  found  out  he  would  be  flying 
Black  Hawks. 

“It’s  a completely  new  air- 
craft,” Jones  said.  “I  thought  it  was 
pretty  demanding  to  learn.  The  com- 
mand instrument  system  in  the  cock- 
pit is  different  from  anything  I’ve 
been  associated  with.” 

Among  other  things,  the  in- 
strumentation has  “hold  modes” 
that,  if  desired,  will  automatically 
hold  such  things  as  altitude. 

“It’s  almost  an  automatic  pi- 
lot, but  not  quite,”  Jones  said. 
“The  instruments  have  to  be  moni- 
tored and  adjusted,  but  you  can  re- 
lax a little  and  she’ll  fly  straight  and 
level.” 

The  Black  Hawk  helicopter 
will  probably  be  around  for  many 
years  to  come.  As  far  as  the  soldiers 
in  Company  B are  concerned,  it’s  a 
success.  Their  fondness  for  it  will  no 
doubt  cause  them  to  take  good  care 
of  it,  just  like  it  was  the  new  family 
auto.  □ 
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The  theme-park  idea  was  adopted  by  other 
corporations  with  imagination  and  dollar 
sense.  Similar  lands  of  fun  and  fantasy 
have  popped  up  coast  to  coast. 

More  than  75  million  people  visit 
U.S.  theme  parks  each  year,  and  the  parks 
are  developing  new  wonders  and  thrills  to 
draw  even  more.  One  of  the  biggest  draw- 
ing cards  is  the  dazzle  of  ever-changing 
electronic  miracles.  The  Disney  parks, 
which  draw  one-third  of  all  theme-park  at- 
tendance in  the  United  States,  are  pioneers. 
In  the  early  1950s,  the  Disney  organiza- 
tion’s WED  Enterprises  — the  group  in 
charge  of  planning,  research  and  develop- 
ment — began  creating  “audio-animatron- 
ics.”  This  computer-operated  system  pro- 
duces simple  body  motions  in  life-like 
figures  and  can  control  an  entire  show. 

Using  audio-animatronics,  techni- 
cians record  sound  impulses,  music  and 
voices  on  magnetic  tapes  and  computer 
discs.  This  is  transferred  to  a single  mag- 
netic tape  which  has  32  channels  and  can 
control  as  many  as  438  separate  actions. 
When  played  back,  the  tape  produces 
music  and  voices  and  sends  out  signals 
which  activate  performing  figures,  control 
lighting  and  create  sound  effects.  The 
system  is  used  in  attractions  throughout  the 
Disney  parks.  One  of  the  most  dramatic  of 
these,  perhaps,  is  the  Hall  of  Presidents, 
where  life-size  copies  of  our  nation’s 
presidents  move  on  stage  and  speak  about 
our  history  and  heritage. 

Other  theme  parks  are  usually 
smaller  than  the  Disney  parks  and  are 
aimed  at  more  local  or  regional  audiences, 
but  their  use  of  space-age  technology  for 
entertainment  is  just  as  exciting.  Curved- 
screen  movies  that  nearly  encircle  the 
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viewers  give  visitors  at  some  parks  the  sen- 
sation of  doing  everything  from  skiing 
down  a mountain  slope  to  riding  on  the 
landing  gear  of  a big  jet.  Laser  shows  at 
other  parks  dazzle  the  audience  with 
multicolored  lights  and  images. 

However,  in  spite  of  “gee-whiz” 
technologies  such  as  these,  the  most 
popular  attractions  at  most  theme  parks 
are  the  old  standbys,  the  amusement  rides. 
Creative  people  at  the  parks  spend  much  of 
their  time  designing  new  twists  for  other- 
wise traditional  rides.  Some  of  the  stan- 
dard carnival-type  rides  — the  Ferris 
wheels  and  merry-go-rounds  — are  simply 
picked  out  of  the  catalog  of  a ride 
manufacturer. 

“You  simply  buy  it  like  you  would 
an  automobile,”  said  Fred  Falk,  senior 
engineer  at  Busch  Garden’s  The  Old  Coun- 
try near  Williamsburg,  Va.  “Then  you 
tailor  it  with  options  and  customize  it.” 

Other  rides  are  conceived  as  an  idea 
around  one  of  the  park’s  themes.  “Gen- 
erally, the  idea  is  a consensus  of  execu- 
tives, engineers  and  marketing  people  — all 
these  people  put  their  heads  together  to 
come  up  with  a concept  to  adapt  a ride,” 
Falk  said. 

Ideas  for  the  rides  may  be  the  re- 
sults of  weeks,  or  months,  of  meetings  and 
research,  or  they  may  be  a brainstorm. 

One  complicated  system  of  rides  at  Kings 
Dominion,  near  Richmond,  Va.,  for  in- 
stance, was  first  sketched  out  on  napkins 
during  a business  convention  in  Chicago. 

According  to  Falk,  all  rides  are 
really  just  endless  variations  of  standard 
types.  “There  are  only  so  many  things  you 
can  do  to  the  human  body  before  you  hurt 
people,”  he  said.  “For  instance,  there’s 
every  themed  roller  coaster  imaginable  in 
the  country,  but  they’re  all  essentially  a 
roller  coaster.” 

Within  the  limitations,  however, 
variety  abounds.  At  The  Old  Country,  the 
Loch  Ness  Monster  roller  coaster  has  a 
high  point  of  130  feet  over  a lake,  a top 
speed  of  60  mph  during  a 114-foot  drop  at 
55  degrees,  and  two  30-foot-diameter  ver- 
tical loops.  At  nearby  Kings  Dominion,  the 
Rebel  Yell  is  a “twin”  roller  coaster  with 
parallel  tracks  on  which  two  trains  of 
coaster  cars  “race”  through  the  winding, 
rising  and  dropping  course.  Also  at  Kings 
Dominion,  a wooden  roller  coaster  is  set 
among  the  trees.  Other  variations  of  roller 
coasters  and  similar  rides  are  nearly  as 
numerous  as  the  theme  parks. 

It’s  not  rides  and  electronic  marvels 


Opposite  page,  America’s  theme  parks  offer  escapes  to  faraway  lands  and 
fantasy  kingdoms.  Above,  the  main  drawing  cards  to  most  of  the  parks  are 
still  the  old  standbys,  the  amusement  rides.  Most  parks  report  that  the 
“most  used”  ride  is  the  twisting,  turning  roller  coaster. 
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Modern  technology 
dazzles  visitors  to 
America’s  theme 
parks.  Above,  a few 
residents  of  Disney 
World’s  Hall  of  Presi- 
dents in  Florida.  These 
“audio-animatronic” 
figures  move  and  talk 
by  computer. 


alone,  however,  that  make  theme  parks 
such  a phenomenon  in  the  United  States. 
Theme  parks  are  also  popular  because  they 
are  so  easy  to  get  to.  They  are  within  easy 
driving  distance  of  a majority  of  the  people 
in  the  country.  Almost  every  major  city 
has  at  least  one  theme  park  close  by  which 
also  serves  smaller  communities  and  rural 
areas  in  the  region.  A few  parks  are  in- 
dividually owned,  but  most  are  part  of  a 
group  owned  by  large  corporations,  such 
as  parks  in  the  Marriott,  Six  Flags  and 
Busch  Gardens  groups. 

There  are  so  many  theme  parks  in 
the  United  States  now,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
that  many  in  the  industry  think  that  there 
is  simply  no  more  room  for  new  ones.  “It 
just  isn’t  a really  sound  investment  right 
now  to  build  a major  theme  park,  because 
all  the  major  markets  in  the  country  al- 
ready have  some  theme  park  affecting  that 
market,”  said  Ron  Martin,  senior  market- 
ing representative  at  Kings  Dominion. 

Inflation  has  also  made  the  building 
of  new  theme  parks  in  the  United  States 
less  and  less  practical.  One  of  Disney 
World’s  newest  rides,  for  instance,  cost  as 
much  as  the  original  investment  for  the 
Disneyland  park  in  California.  Conse- 
quently, many  corporations  are  exporting 
their  know-how  as  consultants  and  in- 
vestors in  theme-park  projects  overseas. 
Taft  Broadcasting  Corp.,  which  owns 
Kings  Dominion  and  several  other  parks, 
recently  invested  in  a large  park  built  in 
Canada  and  is  exploring  other  oppor- 
tunities worldwide.  The  Disney  organiza- 
tion has  already  developed  a huge  theme 
park  in  Japan,  and  other  corporations  are 
helping  to  design  and  manage  parks  in 
Europe,  the  Far  East  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  the  United  States,  the  theme  park 
industry  is  turning  to  the  setting  up  of 


“miniparks”  near  urban  areas,  such  as 
Sesame  Place  near  Philadelphia.  Sesame 
Place  is  an  18-acre  educational  play  park 
owned  jointly  by  Children’s  Television 
Workshop  and  the  Anheuser-Busch  Co. 
Anheuser-Busch  operates  the  360-acre  Old 
Country  in  Virginia  and  two  other  large 
Busch  Gardens  theme  parks  in  Florida. 

Although  America  may  not  build 
any  new  big-scale  theme  parks,  that 
doesn’t  mean  that  those  already  here  are 
dying.  Far  from  it.  The  number  of  visitors 
to  most  parks  continues  to  climb.  Because 
theme  parks  are  close  by  for  so  many,  peo- 
ple find  it  easy  to  visit  them  over  a week- 
end or  during  a week’s  vacation. 

Many  of  the  parks  can  be  one-stop 
destinations  for  vacations,  because  they  are 
complete  with  adjacent  hotels  and  motels, 
campgrounds,  restaurants,  laundries, 
barbers,  stores  and  shops.  Many  also  offer 
not  only  rides  and  attractions,  but  musical 
floor  shows,  circus  acts,  zoos,  swimming 
pools,  fishing,  boating  and  more. 

How  about  those  vacationers  who 
want  to  visit  exotic  faraway  places  unlike 
anything  back  home?  Once  again,  theme 
parks  may  be  the  answer.  They  can  walk 
with  Mickey  Mouse  through  Fantasyland  at 
Disney  World,  or  take  in  Europe  at  The 
Old  Country.  They  can  take  a wild  animal 
safari  by  monorail  at  Kings  Dominion. 

They  can  swing  down  through  Georgia  and 
ogle  nine-story-high  sculptures  of  heroes  of 
the  Old  South  at  Stone  Mountain,  or  zoom 
up  to  Gurnee,  111.,  and  stroll  with  Bugs 
Bunny  through  America’s  main  streets  of 
yesteryear  at  Marriott’s  Great  America. 
Opportunities  for  travel  around  the  world, 
and  through  time,  are  limitless  without 
leaving  the  country. 

And  theme  parks  are  easy  on  the 
budget.  Tickets  at  the  gate  usually  cost 
from  about  $10  to  $20  and  cover  just 
about  everything  but  food  and  souvenirs. 
For  the  price,  you  get  unlimited  rides  and 
attractions  at  most  parks,  including  floor 
shows  and  other  entertainment.  It’s  hard  to 
spend  less  than  a whole  day  at  a large 
park,  so  the  price  isn’t  bad.  A season 
ticket  can  save  more  money  if  the  park  will 
be  visited  more  than  once  a year.  And 
soldiers  should  check  to  see  if  the  park 
they  wish  to  visit  has  special  military, 
group,  or  individual  rates. 

For  more  information  on  theme 
parks,  write  one  in  your  area,  or  ask  your 
installation’s  Morale  Support  Office  or  In- 
formation, Tour  and  Travel  (ITT)  office 
for  brochures  and  tour  information.  □ 
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Vermont  Guard  Snows  Opponents 


11  CAMP  RIPLEY,  Minn.  — Vermont  captured  the  National 
Guard  Biathlon  Championship  for  the  fourth  year  in  a row. 

The  Vermont  National  Guard  team  knocked  off  20 
other  Guard  teams  and  one  Active  Army  team  in  competi- 
j tion  that  tested  cross-country  ski  racing  and  small-bore  ri- 
[ fie  marksmanship. 

„ The  winning  team  was,  from  left,  Pvt.  Laura  Free- 

man, PFC  Keith  Woodward,  Lt.  Col.  David  Freeman,  SSgt. 
Larry  Clark  and  Capt.  Mike  Smith. 


Pugilists  Battle  Way  to  7 Titles 

KELLY  AIR  FORCE  BASE,  Texas  — Army  boxers  cap- 
tured seven  crowns  in  taking  the  1982  Interservice  Boxing 
Championship. 

Nine  soldiers  made  it  to  the  finals,  and  seven  won 
in  championship  bouts.  Air  Force  and  Marines  each  sent 
six  fighters  to  the  finals.  Both  services  won  two  champi- 
onships and  lost  four.  Navy  made  it  to  three  final  rounds, 
scoring  one  victory. 

Army  interservice  champions  are  Sp4  Fred  Perkins 
0 (112  pounds),  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  Sp4  Tyrone  Stewart  (119), 
Fort  Lewis,  Wash.;  Sp4  Lawrence  Howie  (125),  Fort  Ord, 
Calif.;  PFC  Deon  Clark  (132),  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.;  Sp4  Ray 
II  Murray  (147),  Neu  Ulm,  West  Germany;  Sp4  Jesse  Shelby 
(178),  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii;  and  PFC  Lucious 
Kirkley  (superheavyweight),  Fort  Bragg. 

Both  Army  coaches,  SFCs  James  Grant  of  Fort 
Bragg  and  Kenneth  Adams  of  Fort  Hood,  were  picked  to 
coach  the  interservice  team.  The  team  will  represent  the 
United  States  at  the  Council  of  International  Sport 
Militaire  (CISM)  games  scheduled  for  Algeria  in  Sep- 
tember. 

The  military  boxers  failed  to  take  any  crowns  in  the 
Amateur  Athletic  Union’s  National  Championships. 


Roundup:  Cagers  Dominate  Playoffs 

ALAMEDA  NAVAL  AIR  STATION,  Calif.  — The  Army 
swept  three  games  to  cop  the  1982  Men’s  Interservice 
Basketball  Championship. 

The  soldiers  clobbered  Navy,  118-74,  and  thumped 
Air  Force,  113-87.  Army  nipped  a revitalized  Air  Force 
squad,  91-87,  in  the  final. 

Soldiers  picked  for  the  all-service  team  are  Sp4 
Tommy  Bonds,  Sp5  Ricky  Boynton  and  Sp4  Anthony  War- 
ren, all  of  U.S.  Army  Europe;  PFC  Walter  W.  Golden,  Fort 
Campbell,  Ky.;  Sgt.  Larry  Warren,  Presidio  of  San  Francis- 
co; PFC  Matthew  Simpkins,  Fort  Meade,  Md.;  PFC  Kevin 
C.  Paul,  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  and  Sgt.  Charles  H.  Clarke, 
Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii. 

The  all-service  team  is  slated  to  play  in  the  Council 
of  International  Sport  Militaire  (CISM)  games  scheduled 
for  Algeria  in  September. 

FORT  INDIANTOWN  GAP,  Pa.  — Army  clinched  the  1982 
Women’s  Interservice  Basketball  Championship.  The  sol- 
diers put  away  the  Marines,  88-76,  stopped  Air  Force, 
67-62,  and  held  off  Air  Force  in  the  final,  83-71. 

Soldiers  selected  for  the  armed  forces  team  are 
Sp4  Kim  Tindrell,  Fort  Riley,  Kan.;  Sp4  Cynthia  A.  Brown, 

Fort  Gordon,  Ga.;  Sp4 
Evelyn  Kimbrough,  Fort 
Stewart,  Ga.;  Pvt.  2 Brenda 
G.  Myers,  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas;  and  their  coach, 
Capt.  Ron  Foster,  Fort 
Hood,  Texas. 

WEST  POINT,  N.Y.  — A 
member  of  the  Military 
Academy’s  rifle  team  and 
three  members  of  the  pis- 
tol team  were  selected  for 
All-America  honors. 

Dave  Cannella  was 
named  to  All-America  first 
team  in  air  rifle  and  small- 
bore. Steve  Kent,  Al  Guar- 
ino  and  Ralph  Sorrell 
earned  All-America  in  pis- 
tol competition. 
QUANTICO  MARINE 
CORPS  BASE,  Va.  — Army 
tumbled  to  a third-place 
finish  in  the  1982  Interser- 
vice Wrestling  Champion- 
ship. The  Marines  won. 

Sgt.  Eugene  Clem- 
ons of  U.S.  Army  Europe 
bagged  the  Army’s  only 
gold  in  the  180.5-pound 
free-style  class. 


Victory  Toast 
for  Host  Post 

FORT  SAM  HOUSTON, 

Texas  — Athletes  from 
Fort  Sam  Houston  swept 
all  honors  at  the  1982 
West  Point  Triathlon  Invi- 
tational. 

The  triathlon  is  a 
three-sport  contest  involv- 
ing running,  swimming 
and  marksmanship. 

In  the  men’s  com- 
petition, the  top  three  fin- 
ishers, in  order,  were  1st 
Lt.  Steve  Spencer,  Capt. 
Robert  Dalton  and  Sp4 
Ken  Harper.  Scoring  is 
similar  to  pentathlon. 

The  women’s  com- 
petition was  topped  by 
twins  who  are  newcomers 
to  the  sport.  Sp4s  Leslie 
and  Elizabeth  Deutsch 
placed  first  and  second  re- 
spectively. Capt.  Janet 
Simpson  took  home  third 
place. 
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MSgt.  Mike  Mason 

Everyone  has  to  die  sometime,  but  in  my 
case,  I had  always  thought  there  would  be 
an  exception  made.” 

William  Saroyan, 

author  of  “The  Human  Comedy,’’ 
shortly  before  his  death  in  1981 


MOST  of  us  don’t  spend  much  time 
thinking  about  dying  — especially 
as  we  look  forward  to  retirement 
from  the  Army.  Plans  for  a new  ca- 
reer, travel  or  whatever  override 
thoughts  about  something  that 
seems  so  distant. 

But  death  is  something  you 
need  to  think  about  just  before  re- 
tirement. That’s  when  you  have  to 
decide  about  the  Survivor  Benefit 
Plan  (SBP). 

When  a retiree  dies  and  isn’t 
enrolled  in  SBP,  retired  pay  stops  as 
of  the  date  of  death.  The  surviving 
spouse  or  family  would  therefore 
receive  only  the  unpaid  pay  due  as 
of  that  date. 

SBP  is  an  insurance  policy, 
of  sorts,  that  allows  as  much  as  55 
percent  of  your  retired  pay  to  keep 
going  to  your  survivors  after  your 
death.  It  was  created  by  Congress  in 
1972  to  provide  some  income  for  mil- 
itary widows,  especially  until  they 
are  eligible  for  Social  Security.  So- 
cial Security  payments  won’t  start 
until  the  widow(er)  reaches  age  60, 
unless  he  or  she  has  dependent  chil- 
dren. Upon  reaching  age  62,  the 


monthly  SBP  payments  and  Social 
Security  benefits  are  linked  to- 
gether. 

There  are  other  forms  of  sur- 
vivor compensation,  but  they  may 
not  be  available,  or  your  survivors 
may  not  be  eligible.  For  instance, 
the  Veterans  Administration  (VA) 
will  pay  Dependency  and  Indemnity 
Compensation  (DIC)  only  if  the 
death  was  service-connected,  or  in 
some  cases,  if  the  retiree  had  a ser- 
vice-connected total  disability  rating. 

VA  does  provide  small  pen- 
sions for  widows  of  wartime,  Kore- 
an conflict  and  Vietnam-era  veter- 
ans who  have  no  other  income.  The 
current  rate  is  about  $277  per 
month.  That  amount  is  reduced  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  by  any  other  income 
the  widow  has.  It  won’t  be  paid  at 
all  if  your  estate  is  large  enough  to 
provide  support. 

If  your  estate  includes 
enough  insurance,  savings  and 
investments,  then  there’s  usually  no 
problem.  How  much  is  “enough” 
varies  with  each  family.  SBP  can’t 
replace  insurance,  savings  and  the 
like,  but  when  it  is  combined  with 


those  things,  it  can  give  your  sur- 
vivors a more  secure  future. 

What  you  have  to  decide  at 
retirement  time  is  whether  or  not 
SBP  fits  into  your  estate  planning. 
You  should  look  at  your  current  in- 
surance coverage,  your  savings,  in- 
vestments and  any  other  assets,  and 
decide  whether  your  family  will 
have  enough  income  from  those  if 
you  die.  You  may  want  to  discuss 
your  financial  situation  with  an 
Army  Community  Service  financial 
counselor  before  you  decide. 

In  any  case,  SBP  is  a decision 
that  shouldn’t  be  made  in  haste.  In 
most  cases,  the  decision  you  make 
can’t  be  changed  after  you  retire. 
Remember  that  it’s  a plan  for  taking 
care  of  your  family  when  you  die.  It 
is  not  like  a savings  plan  that  you 
put  money  into  and  take  money  out 
of  whenever  you  please. 

Everyone  on  active  duty  who 
is  married  gets  maximum  SBP  cov- 
erage automatically  and  free  of 
charge  as  soon  as  they  complete  20 
years  of  active  federal  service  for  as 
long  as  they  remain  on  active  duty. 
Payment  into  SBP  begins  upon  re- 
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tirement  if  you  elect  to  continue 
coverage. 

Unless  you  decline  to  partici- 
pate in  the  plan  or  select  reduced 
coverage  before  retirement,  you  are 
automatically  enrolled  in  the  plan  if 
you  are  married  or  have  an  eligible 
dependent  child.  Deductions  will 
come  out  of  your  retired  pay,  and 
you’ll  have  maximum  coverage. 
Once  you  have  retired,  you  won’t  be 
able  to  change  or  stop  coverage  for 
as  long  as  you  remain  married. 

There  are  four  types  of  SBP 
coverage.  You  can  get  coverage  for 
your  spouse  only,  spouse  and  chil- 
dren or  children  only.  If  you  have 
no  spouse  or  eligible  child,  you  may 
designate  a person  with  an  insurable 
interest  as  your  beneficiary. 

The  amount  of  annuity 
(amount  paid  to  your  survivor  when 
you  die)  and  the  cost  to  you  depend 
on  a base  amount  that  you  select. 
The  annuity  is  55  percent  of  that 
base  amount.  The  base  amount  can 
be  as  much  as  your  full  monthly  re- 
tired pay  or  as  little  as  $300.  If  your 
monthly  retired  pay  is  less  than 
$300,  the  base  amount  must  be  the 


full  monthly  retired  pay. 

If  your  spouse  dies  or  you  get 
divorced,  your  participation  in  SBP 
is  suspended.  If  you  remarry,  partic- 
ipation is  automatically  resumed 
starting  with  the  13  th  month  after 
remarrying.  All  money  you  previ- 
ously paid  into  the  plan  is  lost  if  you 
suspend  and  never  remarry. 

If  you  decline  SBP  and  you 
are  married  and  have  dependent 
children  at  the  time  you  retire,  you 
can’t  enroll  later. 

An  important  feature  of  SBP 
is  that  it  is  cost-adjusted  for  infla- 
tion. Whenever  retired  pay  is  ad- 
justed for  inflation,  so  is  the  base 
amount.  That  means  the  cost  goes 
up  by  the  same  percentage  as  your 
retired  pay.  It  also  means  the  month- 
ly annuities  that  would  be  paid  to 
beneficiaries  also  go  up. 

SBP  annuities  are  taxable  or- 
dinary income.  That  part  of  your  re- 
tired pay  that  goes  to  pay  for  SBP 
coverage  is  not  subject  to  federal  in- 
come tax,  however.  It  is  also  ex- 
empted from  most  state  income 
taxes.  Depending  upon  your  tax 
bracket,  this  could  mean  a big  tax 
savings,  which  could,  in  effect, 
lower  the  overall  cost  of  your  SBP. 

Additionally,  the  value  of 
SBP  is  exempted  from  federal  estate 
taxes.  That  could  mean  big  savings 
in  death  taxes.  Currently,  only  Ore- 
gon includes  the  value  of  SBP  in  a 
retiree’s  estate  for  state  inheritance- 
tax  purposes. 

There  is  a similar  program  — 
Reserve  Component  Survivor  Bene- 
fit Plan  (RCSBP)  — available  to  Re- 
servists and  Guardsmen  who  have 
completed  20  years  of  “qualifying 
service”  for  retirement.  Provisions 
of  the  RCSBP  allow  these  reservists 
to  elect  into  the  plan  and  thus  pro- 
vide a monthly  annuity  to  their  sur- 
vivors, even  though  retired  pay  has 
not  been  awarded  if  the  reservist 
dies  before  reaching  age  60. 

If  you’re  a member  of  the 
Reserve  or  Guard  when  you  become 
eligible  for  retirement,  the  Reserve 


Component  Personnel  and  Admin- 
istrative Center  in  St.  Louis  will  pro- 
vide you  with  detailed  information. 

All  active-duty  soldiers  are 
required  to  attend  a pre-retirement 
orientation  before  completing  19 
years,  service  (if  physically  able).  A 
major  part  of  the  orientation  is  de- 
voted to  SBP.  Individual  counseling 
from  the  retirement  services  office  is 
also  available  for  soldiers  and  their 
spouses. 

When  you  pay  for  SBP  cov- 
erage, you  are  not  building  up  an  ac- 
count. You  are  paying  money  to 
guarantee  that  certain  benefits  will 
be  paid  if  they  are  needed.  Some 
people  call  that  gambling.  Others 
will  say  it  is  buying  peace  of  mind. 

SBP  is  like  insurance.  Under 
some  circumstances,  your  survivors 
may  never  recoup  the  amount  you’ve 
paid  into  the  plan.  By  the  same  to- 
ken, they  could  get  a lot  more  out  of 
the  plan  than  you  paid  into  it. 

SBP  may  or  may  not  be  for 
you.  Before  you  decide,  make  sure 
you  understand  it  thoroughly  and 
seek  the  advice  of  insurance  and  fi- 
nancial counselors.  Make  sure  you’re 
getting  the  best  for  your  survivors 
that  you  possibly  can.  □ 


Your  death  can  rob  your  family  members 
of  the  security  they  need.  The  Survivor 
Benefit  Plan  can  help  prevent  this. 
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MSgt.  Mike  Mason 


Peter  T.  Piraneo 


Grimmett:  Playing  the  bum 
(left),  with  co-star  Donn 
Hamel  in  “Silver  Whistle’’ 


An  upstanding 
Army  officer  acting  like  a 
bum  off-duty?  Meet  Maj. 
Bill  Grimmett  of  the  Adju- 
tant General’s  Office. 

Grimmett  has  been 
playing  the  role  of  a bum 
for  the  past  few  months 
while  co-starring  in  a com- 
munity-theater play  in  Al- 
exandria, Va.  But  that’s 
only  a small  part  of  his 
credits. 

Grimmett  has  been 
an  extra  in  several  movies, 
most  recently  “Best 
Friends,”  starring  Burt 
Reynolds.  He’s  done  a lot 
of  work  in  educational 
television,  including  talk 
shows  and  children’s 
shows,  and  he  will  appear 
as  Ross  in  “Macbeth” 
when  it  is  aired  on  PBS. 
Grimmett  also  has  done 
one  commercial  for  the 


Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development 
and  several  others  for  lo- 
cal businesses. 

Although  the  the- 
ater and  the  military  may 
seem  totally  unrelated,  he 
said,  “Acting  skills  are 
useful  in  my  job  — when 
giving  briefings,  and  deal- 
ing with  others  and  when  I 
need  to  get  my  point 
across  in  a palatable  way.” 

A theater  veteran 
since  1968,  he  started  act- 
ing to  have  something  to 
do  in  his  off-duty  time. 

“It  gives  me  an  out- 
let for  job  stress,  and  has 
prepared  me  for  a second 
career,”  he  said.  — Cathy 
Ferguson 


For  Pvt.  2 Steven 
Giovanni,  being  a model 
soldier  takes  many  forms. 
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Before  joining  the  Army 
last  March,  Giovanni 
worked  as  a model  for  two 
years  in  New  York  City. 

“I  got  real  tired  of 
the  hustle  and  bustle  of 
the  city,  f came  into  the 
Army  . . . mostly  for  a 
change  of  pace,”  he  said. 

Although  being  a 
personnel  clerk,  9th  Infan- 
try Division,  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  takes  up  most  of 
his  time,  Giovanni  poses 
for  photo  sessions  during 
off-duty  time. 

“I  did  all  my  work 
on  my  own,  with  no  help 
from  a modeling  agency,” 
he  said.  “I  put  together  my 
own  portfolio  and  went  on 
interviews  freelance.  If 
you  want  one  job,  you  may 
have  to  get  rejected  50 
times  before  you  get  ac- 
cepted. It  was  really  hard 
at  first  to  accept  all  the  re- 
jections, but  I just  kept  my 
chin  up  and  finally  started 
working.” 

Along  with  taking 
pride  in  his  modeling  ca- 
reer, Giovanni  is  proud  of 
his  military  service. 

“I  received  a letter 
for  commendable  perfor- 
mance during  the  com- 
pany’s recent  IG.  This  was 
given  to  me  for  superior 
performance  in  adminis- 
trative actions.  I’m  really 
proud  of  it,”  he  said.  — 
PFC  Dean  Sparks 


Winning  is  serious 
business  for  National 
Guard  sharp-shooters.  But 
there’s  room  for  ‘comic  re- 
lief,’ according  to  one  Mas- 
sachusetts Guardsman. 

He's  SFC  Bernard 
Shuman,  a champion  pis- 
tol shooter  and  profes- 
sional artist.  Shuman  puts 
his  artistic  talents  to  work 
behind  the  firing  line  by 
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Giovanni:  Model  Soldier 


Shuman:  Cartoonist 


Stearns:  The  Chutist 


sketching  caricatures  and 
comic  situations  involving 
his  fellow  competitors. 

Shuman  began 
combining  pistol  and  pen 
in  1971,  when  he  was  se- 
lected as  a member  of  the 
“All-Guard  Pistol  Squad.” 
While  attending  the  nation- 
al championships,  Shu- 
man started  sketching  his 
fellow  shooters. 

The  National  Guard 
Marksmanship  Unit’s  in- 
formation section  com- 
piled a 69-page  book  of 
Shuman  classics  and  dis- 
tributed it  last  year  at  the 
Guard’s  Rifle,  Pistol  and 
Machine  Gun  champion- 
ships. 

One  of  the  best- 
known  Shuman  cartoons, 
his  personal  favorite, 
shows  two  American  sol- 
diers in  a pool  game  and 
two  Russian  soldiers  on  a 
rifle  range,  in  each  setting, 
one  soldier  is  saying, 


“Nice  shot!”  to  his  buddy. 

The  cartoon  was 
based  on  Shuman’s  exper- 
ience in  the  military.  Per- 
sonnel in  his  unit  were 
more  apt  to  spend  their 
off-duty  hours  around  a 
pool  table  than  on  the  rifle 
range,  he  said. 

“I’ve  noticed  a 
change  in  the  Guard  since 
those  days,  though,”  he 
said.  “That  was  about  10 
years  ago.  Now  that  the 
Guard  has  such  an  active 
marksmanship  program, 
there’s  a lot  more  interest 
in  competitive  shooting 
than  there  used  to  be.”  — 
Capt.  Jan  Otteson 


After  being  gone 
for  a year  and  a half,  Sp5 
Cheryl  Stearns  is  back 
with  the  Army’s  Golden 
Knights  parachute  team. 

Before  leaving  the 
Army  in  1980,  Stearns  won 
more  parachute  champi- 


onships than  any  other 
woman  in  the  United 
States.  She  holds  15  na- 
tional and  eight  interna- 
tional titles  and  has  been 
the  national  women’s 
champion  for  the  last  five 
out  of  six  years.  The  1978 
Women’s  World  Champi- 
on, she  also  outscored  all 
the  men  at  two  of  those 
national  championships. 

Stearns  likes  being 
back  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 
“It  feels  great  to  be  back 
in  the  Army,”  she  said.  “I 
feel  like  I’ve  come  back 
home  since  I have  so  many 
friends  here.” 

Stearns  wants  to 
be  No.  1 again.  “It’s  going 
to  take  a lot  of  hard  train- 
ing, but  I can  do  it.  I want 
to  win  the  1982  Nationals 
and  then  regain  the  wom- 
en’s championship.  I’d  like 
to  bring  the  title  back  to 
the  United  States.”  — 
SFC  Ronnie  Smith. 
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Capl.  Jan  Otteson 


THE  last  time  anyone  has  fought 
seriously  over  the  Falkland  Islands 
was  nearly  150  years  ago.  Since  then 
the  tiny  islands,  with  a total  land 
area  less  than  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut, had  become  very  British. 

Until  the  recent  Argentinian 
invasion  and  subsequent  fighting, 
the  Falklanders  drank  English  lager 
in  their  pubs,  fondly  remembered 
Prince  Philip’s  1957  visit,  and  avidly 
looked  forward  to  the  annual  “Falk- 
land Islands’  Olympics,”  which 
would  have  pitted  East  and  West 
Falkland  Islanders  in  such  sports  as 
sheep-shearing  races. 

“They’re  British,  ‘God  Save 
the  Queen’  all  the  way,”  said  Mar- 
tin Rogers,  a photographer  who  was 
in  the  Falklands  on  assignment  for 
National  Geographic  in  1979.  “They 
had  tea  every  afternoon,  and  you 
had  no  sense  while  you  were  there 
that  South  America  is  only  a couple 
of  hundred  miles  away.” 

The  invasion  broke  the  tran- 
quility and  brought  the  islands  out 
of  their  recent  obscurity  into  a place 
in  the  sun  — as  if  the  sun  shone 


BORIS  WEINTRAUB  Is  a correspondent  with  the  News 
Service,  National  Geographic  Society.  Copyrighted 
photos  are  courtesy  of  Martin  Rogers,  Woodfin  Camp. 


more  frequently  than  it  does  there. 

The  bleakness  of  the  Falk- 
lands — or  the  Islas  Malvinas,  as  the 
Argentines  call  them  — has  always 
been  a central  fact  of  their  life  and 
history.  The  mean  wind  speed  on 
the  islands  is  16'A  knots,  there  are 
hardly  any  trees,  and  on  only  about 
18  days  a year  is  the  sky  more  than 
half  free  of  clouds. 

So  bleak  and  so  far  off  the 
world’s  beaten  track  are  the  Falk- 
lands that  172  years  went  by  from 
the  time  they  were  discovered  by 
English  navigator  John  Davis  until 
settlers  arrived.  And  those  settlers 
found  no  human  residents,  but  only 
geese,  penguins,  albatrosses  and 
other  birds. 

Davis  sailed  by  in  1592,  and 
it  wasn’t  until  1690  that  the  sound 
between  the  two  largest  of  the  200 
islands  was  named  after  Lucius 
Carey,  Viscount  Falkland,  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  The  islands 
themselves  weren’t  named  after  Falk- 
land until  some  years  later. 

The  first  settlers  were  French- 
men who  arrived  in  1764  to  restore 
the  French  honor  after  being  ousted 
from  Canada  the  previous  year.  They 
set  up  a colony  called  Port  St.  Louis, 


only  to  find  themselves  confronted  a 
year  later  by  a British  colony. 

Meanwhile,  the  Spanish,  who  | 
had  established  themselves  through- 
out South  America,  purchased  title 
to  the  islands  from  the  French  for 
the  equivalent  of  25,000  British 
pounds. 

In  1770,  the  Spanish  and  the 
British  almost  went  to  war  over  their 
rival  claims.  Negotiations  gave  Bri- 
tain the  right  to  found  a settlement, 
but  the  settlement  was  abandoned  in  I 
1774,  and  the  Spanish  moved  back 
in  to  rule  the  islands  for  40  years,  i 

When  Argentina  won  inde-  ( 
pendence  from  Spain  in  1816,  it 
claimed  inherited  sovereignty  over  ' 
the  islands.  Louis  Vernet,  a French-  < 
born  merchant  from  Hamburg  who 
had  settled  in  Argentina,  established  ' 
a settlement  in  the  mid-1820s. 

But  whaling  and  sealing  ves-  : 
sels  plying  their  trade  in  Falkland  a 
waters  irked  Vernet,  with  disastrous 
consequences. 

In  1831  he  seized  three  U.S.  ( 
whaling  ships.  The  United  States  re-  ' 
taliated  by  sending  a warship,  which  ; 
sacked  the  Argentine  settlement  and 
left  it  virtually  deserted.  The  British 
returned  in  1833  and  retained  con- 


E4LKWNDS- 

ONCE/4 
COZY  SPOT 

Boris  Weintraub 

A British  navigator  discov- 
ered this  island  chain  in 
1592.  But  first  settlers 
were  Frenchmen,  followed 
by  the  British.  The  Spanish 
purchased  title  to  the  Falk- 
lands in  the  1700s.  The  Ar- 
gentines settled  in  the 
1820s.  And  control  re- 
turned to  Britain  from  1833 
until  the  April  invasion. 
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trol,  despite  Argentine  objections, 
until  the  April  invasion. 

The  strategic  position  of  the 
Falklands,  not  far  from  Cape  Horn, 
led  to  a brief  period  of  prosperity  in 
the  mid- 19th  century,  after  the  dis- 
covery of  gold  in  California  and 
Australia,  and  the  growth  of  the 
Peruvian  guano  trade.  Many  ships 
traveling  between  European  Atlan- 
tic ports  and  the  Pacific  put  in  for 
repairs  in  the  Falklands’  capital  of 
Port  Stanley. 

The  advent  of  the  steamer, 
the  growth  of  a mainland  port  in 
Chile,  and  the  greed  of  the  Falkland 
Islands’  craftsmen  led  to  a decline, 
however.  The  islands  settled  into  life 
as  a British  colony  whose  peak  pop- 
ulation, reached  in  1931,  was  2,391. 
That  had  dwindled  to  about  1,800, 
who  were  always  vastly  outnum- 
bered by  half  a million  sheep,  sever- 
al million  penguins  and  other  wild- 
life. 

“The  wildlife  is  quite  extra- 
ordinary,” said  R.  Michael  Wright, 
vice  president  and  general  counsel 
of  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  who 
has  been  to  the  Falklands  twice  in 
the  last  five  years. 

“It’s  away,  and  there  are  not 


many  places  that  are  away  anymore. 
I could  walk  off  to  think,  and  have  a 
penguin  pecking  at  my  shoes,  alba- 
trosses going  through  a mating  ritu- 
al in  front  of  me,  and  seals  leaping 
around  in  the  water  offshore.” 

The  most  significant  wildlife 
consists  of  penguins,  whose  num- 
bers on  the  200-island  Falkland 
chain  have  been  estimated  at  5 mil- 
lion to  12  million.  O.S.  Pettingill 
Jr.,  an  ornithologist  who  has  re- 
searched Falkland  Island  birds,  esti- 
mated after  a 1971-72  study  that  one 
island  alone  had  a population  of 
more  than  300,000. 

“It’s  the  greatest  place  in  the 
world  to  study  penguins,”  said  orni- 
thologist Roger  Tory  Peterson,  who 
has  been  to  the  Falklands  several 
times.  He  said  the  Falklands  are 
both  accessible  and  the  home  of  five 
of  the  17  penguin  species. 

Those  species  are  the  rock- 
hoppers  — gentoos,  Magellan  or 
jackass  penguins,  king  penguins  and 
macaroni  penguins.  Pettingill  found 
250,000  of  the  rockhoppers  in  one 
colony  on  New  Island,  on  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  chain. 

To  William  Sladen,  an  ecolo- 
gy professor  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 


versity, the  Falklands  remain  “one 
of  the  few  places  on  the  earth  where 
the  wildlife  is  still  untouched.  The 
most  important  aspect  is  how  all  the 
birds  live  together,  in  vast  colonies, 
with  the  resources  that  are  avail- 
able.” Sladen  made  a 10-year  study 
of  Antarctic  penguins  and  once  was 
scientific  liaison  officer  with  the 
Falkland  Islands  government. 

Though  penguins,  albatross- 
es and  upland  geese  are  most  promi- 
nent, the  islands  are  home  to  a vast 
array  of  other  birds.  Seals,  sea  lions 
and  whales  swim  offshore,  though 
not  nearly  as  many  as  during  the 
19th  century,  when  an  active  whal- 
ing and  sealing  industry  existed. 

Though  some  sheep  ranchers 
among  the  Falklands’  1,800  resi- 
dents had  seemed  indifferent  to 
wildlife  and  had  tried  to  eradicate 
the  upland  goose,  others  had  begun 
to  understand  the  need  for  conser- 
vation. Then  the  fighting  started. 

Several  of  the  small,  private- 
ly held  islands  have  been  closed  to 
ranching  and  set  aside  as  wildlife 
preserves.  Wright  recalls  drawing  up 
trust  papers  for  a preserve  on  New 
Island  while  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
a penguin  colony.  □ 


Far  left,  the  entire 
island  economy  is 
based  on  its  wool 
industry.  Mutton, 
eaten  three  times 
a day,  is  known 
as  “Old  365.” 

• Left,  tourists 
who  once  stopped 
off  to  marvel  wild- 
life could  buy  lo- 
cal-spun wool 
sweaters. 

• Above,  penguins 
outnumber  any- 
thing else  on  the 
Falkland  Islands. 
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DOUBLE  DUTY! 

ARMY CIVILIANS 


Story  and  Photos  by  Gerri  Taylor 


IT’S  easy  to  spot  civilian  workers  in  today’s  Army. 
They’re  the  ones  who  don’t  wear  Army  uniforms. 
Right?  Not  necessarily. 

More  than  400,000  civilians  work  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army.  Among  them  is  a small  group  — 
about  35,000  — who  go  beyond  their  normal  civilian 
duties.  They  shed  their  civvies  to  become  commanders, 
tank  mechanics,  drill  ser- 
geants, bridge  builders  and 
other  specialists  in  the 
Army  Reserve.  Some  do  it 
on  one  weekend  a month 
and  for  an  annual  two-week 
session.  Some  only  come  on 
active  duty  for  the  two- 
week  period. 

And  there  are  other 
DA  civilians  who  wear  the 
uniform.  They  are  members 
of  the  Army  National  Guard 
and  the  reserve  components 
of  the  other  services. 

Why  serve  in  two 
ways?  Change  of  work  en- 
vironment, patriotism,  ex- 
tra income  and  plain  old 
self-satisfaction  are  some 
reasons  given  by  double- 
duty Army  civilians. 

For  Jim  Feagins,  position  classification  specialist 
in  his  civilian  job  and  captain  in  the  Army  Reserve,  it’s  a 
combination  of  reasons.  “I  served  three  years  in  the  Ac- 
tive Army,”  Feagins  said.  “Because  of  family  matters 
and  the  economy  the  way  it  was,  I decided  to  get  out  of 
the  Army  once  my  tour  was  up.  Once  out,  I still  had  a 
desire  to  somehow  continue  my  ties  with  the  military, 
and  the  Reserve  was  my  way  of  doing  just  that.” 

Feagins,  an  Army  civilian  before  his  military  ser- 
vice, returned  to  government  work  after  active  duty. 

“The  job  training,  educational  opportunities  and 
good  salary  were  my  primary  reasons  for  coming  back 
into  the  government  service,”  Feagins  said.  “As  for 

GERRI  TAYLOR  is  an  intern  assigned  to  the  Office,  Chief  of  Public  Affairs,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


serving  as  a DAC  and  reservist,  it’s  for  my  own  personal 
satisfaction.” 

As  executive  officer  for  the  Army’s  director  of 
civilian  personnel,  John  Nino  has  his  reasons  for  serving 
as  a civilian  and  reservist.  “First  of  all,  I serve  as  a 
civilian  because  I like  the  military.  It’s  like  being  mili- 
tary without  being  military,”  Nino  said. 

His  first  encounter  - 
with  military  life  was  during 
his  freshman  and  sopho- 
more years  in  college.  “Dur- 
ing that  time  in  college,  it  . 
was  mandatory  to  join  the 
ROTC,”  Nino  said.  “I  real- 
ly enjoyed  it. 

“After  graduating  j 
from  ROTC,  I went  on  ac- 
tive duty  for  two  years,” 
Nino  said.  “My  family  - 
didn’t  really  like  the  idea  of, 
moving  around  the  country . - 
so  much,  so  I decided  to  get 
out.  But,  once  you  get  the 
military  in  your  blood,  it’s 
hard  to  shake.  I joined  the 
Reserve  to  further  my  mili- 
tary career  and  because  I 
wanted  to.  I felt  I owed  it  to 
my  country.  Patriotism  and 
duty  may  sound  a little  corny,  but  I honestly  believe  - 
from  my  experiences  after  15  years  in  the  Reserve,  most 
people  are  there  for  that  reason.” 

Nino,  a lieutenant  colonel  while  in  uniform,  is  a 
battalion  control  officer  with  the  military  police  branch 
in  the  80th  Division  Maneuver  Training  Command  in 
Richmond,  Va. 

“As  for  being  a DA  civilian  and  reservist,  I stay  . 
more  up-to-date  with  doctrine,  equipment  changes  and  - 
other  particular  items  of  interest  that  generally  take  a 
long  time  to  filter  down  to  the  Reserve.” 

Being  a civilian  in  the  Army’s  top  personnel  of- 
fice is  especially  nice,  Nino  said.  “Certain  items  such  as 
uniform  changes,  appearance,  physical  fitness  and  gen- 
eral personnel  policies  are  readily  accessible  to  me 


SFC  Jim  Irwin,  Army  reservist,  is  a military  personnel  manage- 
ment supervisor  in  the  310th  Theater  Army  Area  Command. 
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there,”  he  said.  “I  can  pass  along  updated  information 
to  my  unit  members  long  before  it  gets  to  them  through 
official  channels.” 

Some  reservists  and  guardsmen  find  other  advan- 
tages while  serving  a dual  role. 

Debbie  McFarland  completed  three  years  of  ac- 
tive duty.  Like  many  people  with  prior  military  service, 
she  did  not  want  those  years  to  go  to  waste.  So  what  did 
she  do?  “I  became  a member  of  the  Army  National 
Guard,”  she  said. 

A civilian  documentation  clerk  for  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  a member  of  the  Virginia  Na- 
tional Guard,  McFarland  sees  the  Guard  job  as  being  an 
advantage  in  and  of  itself. 

“A  lot  of  people  I train  with  are  also  Army  civil- 
ians,” she  said.  “They  can  make  you  aware  of  the  many 
job  openings  and  chances  for  advancement  in  the  ci- 
vilian sector. 

“There  are  also  the  many  different  people  you 
meet  and  friendships  you 
can  make  that  remain  long 
after  your  reserve  time. 

You’re  bound  to  meet  a 
new  and  interesting  person 
each  weekend,”  she  said. 

The  advantages  of 
being  a Department  of  the 
Army  civilian  and  a reserv- 
ist are  great,  according  to 
Jim  Irwin.  He’s  a manage- 
ment analyst  with  the 
Army’s  Mobility  Equip- 
ment Research  and  Devel- 
opment Command.  He’s 
also  a sergeant  first  class  in 
the  Army  Reserve. 

“When  I go  for  my 
reserve  training,  I’m  cur- 
rent on  a daily  basis,  not 
just  month-to-month  like 
some  reservists.  The  infor- 
mation I get  as  a civilian  enables  me  to  remain  updated 
on  reserve  matters.”  Irwin’s  reserve  job  is  military  per- 
sonnel management  supervisor  with  the  310th  Theater 
Army  Area  Command  at  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.  “Both  jobs 
kind  of  help  each  other  along,”  he  said. 

Tom  Healy,  television  and  motion  picture  pro- 
ducer and  director  in  the  Army  Audiovisual  Center  at 
the  Pentagon,  is  also  a reservist.  “I  didn’t  want  to  make 
my  military  experiences  a full-time  career,  but  I didn’t 
want  to  cut  my  military  ties  altogether,”  Healy  said. 
“My  solution  to  that  was  becoming  a member  of  the 
Army  Reserve. 

“By  doing  so,  I not  only  get  a chance  to  continue 
my  career  as  a soldier  — the  extra  income  is  a big  help 
also,”  Healy  said. 


Jim  Irwin,  Army  civilian,  is  a management  analyst  with  the  Mo 
bility  Equipment  Research  and  Development  Command. 


“The  work  I do  in  my  civilian  job  is  similar  to 
my  reserve  job,  but  it’s  different  from  what  I do  five 
days  a week,”  he  said.  An  E-8  public  affairs  supervisor 
with  the  2122nd  Army  Garrison  in  Baltimore,  Healy 
finds  his  reserve  job  a refreshing  change  after  working 
with  a camera  crew  all  week. 

The  other  Healys,  McFarlands,  Erwins  and 
Ninos  of  the  civilian/military  world  find  equally  re- 
warding service  as  the  Army’s  special  “dual  hatters.” 
But  the  garden  isn’t  all  roses. 

“I  guess  you  could  say  the  weekends  and  extra 
time  spent  away  from  home  are  disadvantages,” 
McFarland  said.  The  mother  of  a year-old  son,  she  finds 
it  hard  sometimes  to  go  away  on  drills.  “Invariably;  it’s 
the  weekend  something  exciting  is  happening  with  the 
family,  and  you  don’t  get  a chance  to  participate.  It 
seems  the  drills  never  fall  on  a weekend  when  nothing  is 
happening,”  she  said. 

“Unfortunately,  your  reserve  time  is  not  the  type 
of  job  you  can  do  in  two 
days.  A lot  of  work  has  to 
be  done  at  home  during  the 
week,”  Nino  said.  “This 
can  be  a disadvantage  be- 
cause your  family  time  is 
cut  short.  The  extra  work 
isn’t  mandatory,  but  if  you 
want  to  do  a good  job,  the 
extra  time  is  necessary.” 

There  may  also  be 
conflicts  between  their  mili- 
tary and  civilian  jobs. 
“There  are  times  when  your 
boss  may  need  a special 
project  completed  by  a cer- 
tain time,”  Irwin  said. 
“This  could  mean  working 
on  weekends  and  it  just  may 
be  the  weekend  your  drill  is 
scheduled.  So,  what  do  you 
do?  Try  and  make  up  the 


drill  some  other  time.  Fortunately,  this  doesn’t  happen 
that  often.” 

DA  civilians  who  are  members  of  the  Guard  or 
Reserve,  under  current  law,  may  receive  both  their 
civilian  and  military  retirement  benefits  upon  meeting 
all  requirements.  At  age  55,  with  30  years  of  federal  ser- 
vice completed,  civilians  may  receive  full  retirement 
funds  from  their  civilian  job.  After  20  years  of  satisfac- 
tory Guard  or  Reserve  service  and  reaching  age  60,  they 
will  also  receive  full  military  retirement  benefits. 

Today’s  civilian  support  of  the  Army  is  as  strong 
as  ever.  Those  people  who  serve  in  a dual  role  add  a new 
dimension  to  the  Total  Army  concept.  Department  of 
the  Army  civilians  . . . being  all  they  can  be  in  today’s 
Army.  □ 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 

So  you  think  of  a figure 
that  would  put  Mr. 

Atlas  to  shame?  Vi- 
sions of  a woman  in 
a man’s  body?  For- 
get it.  That’s  not 
what  most 
women  body- 
builders are 
after.  For 
women  like 
Ruth  Cole, 
it’s  tough 
competition 
and  personal 
pride.  It’s  a sport 
that’s  spreading 
across  America  and 
throughout  the  world. 
And  as  it  grows,  so  do 
the  questions  about 
the  women  who 
choose  to  compete. 


THE  lights  go  down  in  the  crowded  gym  as  the  an- 
nouncer steps  to  the  microphone. 

“Ladies  and  gentlemen,  No.  7,  Ruth  Cole.” 
Contestant  No.  7 steps  slowly  onto  the  stage 
and  faces  the  audience.  There  is  a moment  of 
silence,  broken  by  Bob  Seger  singing,  I 
“Ummm  . . . love  to  watch  her  strut.  . . 

Cole  steps  forward  as  the  taped 
music  fills  the  air.  She  smiles  into  the  dark-  : 
ened  gym  and  begins  her  routine. 

Her  oiled  body  glistens  as  she 
moves,  first  facing  the  audience,  then 
moving  to  one  side.  Her  white,  two-  I 
piece  bathing  suit  contrasts  with  her 
bronzed  skin. 

With  one  leg'  posed  forward, 
Cole  raises  her  arm  over  her  head.  A 
ripple  of  muscle  transforms  the  slender 
arm.  The  audience  yells  its  approval. 
“Give  ’em  hell,  Ruthie.  Awright!” 
can  be  heard  above  the  applause. 

Seger  continues  over  the 
loudspeaker,  “Sometimes  you  want 
to  leave  ’em,  just  give  up  and 
leave.  ...” 

Leaving  seems  the  last  thing 
on  the  minds  of  Cole  and  her  audience. 
She  had  spent  too  many  hours  preparing 
for  this.  For  this  three-minute  period,  Mrs. 
Doug  Cole  is  the  star  and  she  is  playing  it  for 
all  it’s  worth. 

Cole  seems  to  come  alive  under  the  harsh  spot-  ' 
lights.  Her  slim  figure  reveals  a strength  and  pride 
that  seem  to  be  sensed  by  the  audience. 

She  looks  like  a female  Greek  statue  — 5-foot-9, 
slender,  well-muscled.  Every  move  is  calculated  to  dis- 
play the  body  she  has  spent  hours  creating.  Arms, 
shoulders,  back,  stomach,  thighs  and  calves  — each 
part  is  worked  carefully. 

The  music  fades,  applause  again  fills  the  air  and 
Cole’s  three  minutes  on  stage  are  over.  She  waves, 
smiles  shyly  to  the  audience  and  is  gone. 

Backstage,  contestant  No.  7 is  just  “Ruthie”  to 
her  friends.  She’s  22  years  old  and  a data-processing 
student  at  Thomas  Nelson  Community  College  in  New- 
port News,  Va.  Her  husband,  SFC  Doug  Cole,  is  an  in- 
structor at  the  Transportation  School,  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 

Cole  is  one  of  a growing  number  of  women  in  the 
growing  sport  of  women’s  bodybuilding.  Since  the  first 
competition  in  1978  with  24  women  competitors,  the 
sport  has  spread  across  the  United  States  and  overseas. 

“The  first  time  I competed,  I felt  very  shy,”  she 
said.  “Bodybuilding  has  made  me  more  proud  of  my 
body.  I did  need  to  lose  a little  bit  of  weight,  and  I was 
kind  of  shy  about  my  body.  Men  looking  at  me  and 
everything  made  me  a little  uneasy.  Now,  I don’t  feel 
that  way.  I feel  that  it  was  given  to  me  and  I feel  fortu- 
nate.  I feel  a lot  more  confident  about  myself.” 


Passages  from  “Usa  Lyon’s  Body  Magic.”  by  Lisa  Lyon  and  Douglas  Kent  Hall,  are 
reprinted  with  permission.  Copyright  1981  by  Lisa  Lyon  and  Douglas  Kent  Hall. 
Published  by  Bantam  Books.  Inc. 
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Cole  has  been  involved  in 
bodybuilding  for  the  past  year.  She 
is  ranked  fifth  in  the  tall  women’s 
category  in  Virginia.  A soldier,  Sp4 
Katee  Hoffman-Washington,  got 
Cole  interested  in  the  sport. 

“One  day  I was  lifting 
weights  in  the  gym  and  Katee  just 
came  over  and  started  talking  to 
me,”  Cole  said.  “I  didn’t  even 
know  her.  She  said  there  was  going 
to  be  a competition  in  a couple  of 
weeks  and  why  didn’t  I do  it.  I told 
her  that  I wasn’t  too  sure,”  Cole 
said,  smiling.  “We  talked  about  it 
and  I said  OK.  We  started  working 
on  routines  together  and  really  be- 
came close  friends.” 

Hoffman-Washington  and 
her  husband,  Laroi,  also  a specialist 
four,  are  stationed  at  Fort  Eustis. 

She  had  already  spent  years  working  out  in  gyms  when 
she  met  Cole. 

Hoffman-Washington  wore  No.  8 in  that  eve- 
nings’ competition.  She  is  ranked  fifth  in  the  state’s 
short  women’s  division.  During  the  competition,  her 
husband  stood  offstage  and  watched  her  perform.  It 
[wasn’t  always  that  way. 

“My  husband  used  to  get  so  mad  at  me,”  Hoff- 
man-Washington said.  “He’d  say  that  I spent  too  much 
time  in  the  gym.  Now  he’s  even  started  getting  into 
bodybuilding  himself.” 

It’s  a different  story  for  Maria  Ramerez.  The 
39-year-old  Department  of  the  Army  civilian  got  in- 
volved because  her  husband  was  a bodybuilder. 

“Bodybuilding  is  something  my  husband  and  I 
:an  do  together,”  Ramerez  said.  She  doesn’t  compete. 

She  said  bodybuilding  helps  develop  her  legs.  She’s  been 
a devoted  runner  for  more  than  two  years. 

“I  don’t  want  to  be  muscle-bound,  just  firm,” 
she  said.  “I  feel  great!  I’ve  also  lost  15  pounds.  The 
people  at  work  tease  me  about  bodybuilding,  but  they 
also  encourage  me.”  Ramerez  is  the  secretary  to  the 
director  of  the  Army  Institute  of  Professional  Develop- 
ment, Fort  Eustis. 

In  Indianapolis,  another  secretary  is  also  a body- 
builder. The  reaction  she’s  had  from  her  supervisor  and 
co-workers  has  also  been  positive. 

Julie  McNew  is  a 28-year-old  secretary  for  a con- 

Julie McNew  works  out  about  two  hours  a day,  five  or  six  days  a week.  It  pays  off: 
She’s  been  the  top  woman  bodybuilder  in  Indianapolis,  ind..  and  Indiana  state. 


Sp4  Katee  Hoffman-Washington  has  been  bodybuilding  for  more  than  a year  and  a 
half.  She  spent  years  working  out  in  gyms  before  she  ever  took  up  the  sport. 


struction  firm.  She’s  been  training  as  a bodybuilder  for 
about  a year. 

“The  people  I work  for  actually  seem  to  trust  me 
more  since  I got  into  bodybuilding,”  McNew  said.  “It’s 
like  they  respect  me  more.  Maybe  it’s  because  they  wish 
they  could  do  it  too.” 

Like  Ramerez,  a man  first  got  McNew  interested 
in  bodybuilding. 

“My  brother  talked  me  into  coming  to  the  gym 
and  working  out,”  she  said.  “I’d  been  going  to  a health 
spa  here  in  Indianapolis.  But,  there’s  only  so  much  you 
can  do  in  a spa.” 

The  desire  to  do  better,  to  lift  more  weight,  to  de- 
velop her  body  to  its  fullest,  all  keep  McNew  in  the  gym 
when  most  people  are  at  home  resting.  It’s  paid  off. 
Three  months  after  taking  up  bodybuilding,  McNew 
placed  as  Indianapolis’  top  woman  bodybuilder.  The 
following  month,  she  took  first  place  in  Indiana. 
McNew  said  that  it  takes  hard  work  and  dedication  to 
be  a competitive  bodybuilder. 

“I  don’t  think  people  actually  realize  all  that 
goes  into  it,”  Cole  commented.  “But  the  opportunity  to 
get  into  a sport  that’s  so  new  makes  you  think,  ‘maybe  I 
can  reach  the  top.’  ” 

Part  of  what  goes  into  it  is  paying  your  dues  in 
the  gym.  McNew  works  out  about  two  hours  per  day, 
five  to  six  days  per  week.  Each  day,  she  works  on  build- 
ing different  muscle  groups.  One  day  it’s  the  back 
muscles.  The  next  day,  it’s  the  legs. 
After  that,  it’s  the  arms  and  the  day 
after,  the  stomach  gets  a workout. 

Doris  Brown  sees  bodybuild- 
ing as  one  way  for  women  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  The  30-year-old 
records-management  officer  at  Fort 
Eustis’  Transportation  School  has 
been  a bodybuilder  for  more  than 
two  years. 

She  is  both  a competitor  and 


Bodybuilding  for  men  is  well-established  and  accepted  in  the  sports  world.  It’s  a dif- 
ferent story  for  women’s  bodybuilding,  but  its  popularity  is  growing. 


a judge.  She  spends  about  45  minutes  a day  working  on 
her  abdominal  muscles.  Every  other  day  she  spends 
three  hours  on  other  parts  of  her  body. 

“I  like  working  out  because  I really  feel  good  af- 
terward,” Brown  said.  “Bodybuilding  for  women 
should  improve  muscle  and  contour  but  still  retain  the 
female  form.”  At  5-foot-9,  she  is  ranked  fourth  in 
Virginia’s  tall  class. 

“You  do  end  up  with  a more  shapely  figure,  and 
1 think  men  like  that,”  Cole  said.  “Most  of  the  men  I’ve 
met  think  it’s  great.  They’d  like  to  see  more  women  try- 
ing to  do  more  physical  things.  I think  what  impresses 
them  the  most  is  the  fact  that  you’re  willing  to  put  forth 
that  much  effort  to  achieve  whatever  it  is  you  want  to 
achieve.” 

Although  the  men  may  joke  about  women’s 
bodybuilding,  they  are  also  encouraging,  according  to 
Cole.  “Sometimes  they’re  just  curious,”  she  said. 
“They’ll  say  things  like,  ‘Don’t  you  feel  more  mascu- 
line?’ I really  feel  more  feminine  than  before.  Even 
though  I’m  building  my  strength  and  everything.  I’m 
also  getting  to  know  my  body  more.  When  you  know 
your  body,  you  really  feel  who  you  are.” 

“There  are  very  few  women  whose  bodies  will 
ever  change  so  drastically  that  the  muscles,  when  re- 
laxed, will  ever  be  noticed,”  said  Lisa  Lyon,  the  first 
world  women’s  bodybuilding  champion,  in  her  book, 
“Lisa  Lyon’s  Body  Magic.”  “People  will  probably 
never  point  you  out  as  a bodybuilder.  Your  muscles  will 
not  advertise  themselves.  . . . You  will  be  trim  and  taut 
and  look  great  in  a dress  and  heels.” 

Lyons  charges  that  those  women  who  do  build 
up  massive  muscles  have  to  be  using  steroids,  or  male 
hormones,  to  achieve  such  mass. 

There  is  a lot  of  truth  to  that  statement,  accord- 
ing to  Rosemary  Campbell,  a professional  model  and 
Virginia’s  representative  to  the  American  Federation  of 
Women  Bodybuilders.  The  federation,  organized  in 
December  1980,  is  the  governing  body  for  U.S.  amateur 
women  bodybuilders. 


“The  hormone  balance  in  a 
female  will  not  allow  her  to  put  on  g 
that  much  growth,”  Campbell  said,  j 
“Women  use  steroids  to  get  results  9 
twice  as  fast  as  they  could  without 
them.  You  inject  the  male  hormones 
into  the  body  or  take  them  in  pill 
form.  It  hardens  and  thickens  the 
muscles.  It  also  tears  down  the  per- 
centage of  body  fat  in  a woman  ex- 
tremely fast.  Males  don’t  have  fat 
on  the  back  of  their  thighs  and  hip 
areas.  Let’s  face  it,  women  do.  Once 
you  start  taking  steroids,  you  don’t 
have  that  problem  anymore.” 

Steroids  are  dangerous  for 
women  because  they  damage  the 
reproductive  system,  Campbell  said.  I 
“If  you  stay  on  it  long 
enough,  you  can  forget  having  a 
baby,”  she  said.  “Another  thing  is  the  liver  damage. 
It’s  phenomenal.  You’re  injecting  a male  hormone  into  l 
your  body,  yet  women  don’t  want  their  voice  boxes  to  | 
enlarge.  They  don’t  want  facial  hair.  They  want  the  | 
good  parts,  like  the  muscles,  but  they’re  going  to  get  the  \ 
whole  nine  yards.  It’s  a lot  harder  doing  it  naturally,  but 
that’s  what  the  public  should  be  getting,”  Campbell 
said.  L 

“I  don’t  know  that  much  about  steroids,”  Cole  r 
said,  “but  I wouldn’t  take  them.  I don’t  think  I need 
them.  Using  steroids  isn’t  making  it  a pure  sport.  It’s  $ 
like  giving  drugs  to  a horse,  and  it’s  not  fair.  What  L 
counts  are  the  gifts  you  have  from  nature.” 

Each  woman  has  her  own  private  reasons  for  get- 
ting involved  in  what  they  see  as  the  sport  and  art  of  I 
sculpting  their  bodies. 

“I  want  to  get  my  body  into  the  best  shape  I 0 
can,”  Hoffman-Washington  said.  “I  want  to  make  it  as  jS( 
toned  and  tight  as  possible.” 

“I  used  to  be  really  hyper  and  nervous  before  I 
got  into  bodybuilding,”  McNew  said.  “Now,  I’ve  really 
calmed  down  a lot.  I’ve  got  a lot  of  nervous  energy,  and 
bodybuilding  gives  me  a healthy  way  to  use  that 
energy.” 

“It  was  never  my  intention  to  either  imitate  or 
compete  with  men,”  Lyon  said.  “Nothing  could  interest  Jj 
me  less  ...  I realized  through  all  of  my  physical  en-  w 
deavors  — from  dance  to  bodybuilding  — that  given  the  m 
proper  balance  of  intent  and  purpose,  the  total  person  J 
grows  and  improves.  |l 

“Bodybuilding  is  not  simply  using  your  muscles, 

It  is  also  bringing  your  mind  and  vision  into  play  to 
create  and  build  mentally.  Discovering  that  there  is  no 
separation  between  mind  and  muscle  is  the  ultimate 
achievement,”  she  said. 

Contestant  No.  7 also  has  her  own  reasons  for  i 
bodybuilding. 

“It’s  like  writing  a poem  or  a song,”  Cole  said. 
“It’s  something  I’ve  worked  on,  and  it’s  something  I’m 
proud  of.  I’m  really  strong,  and  I feel  good  about  it.”  □ 
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Compiled  by  Steve  Hare 


1 ou’re  right,  Ernie,  this  soil  is  much  too 
soft  to  provide  sufficient  protective 
cover." 


‘1  ■ Then,  as  they  come  in,  you  ask  for 
contributions.” 


This  quiz  came  to  us  from  soldiers  at  III  Corps,  Fort  Hood,  Texas.  They 
don’t  claim  responsibility  and  neither  do  we.  Read  every  word  carefully. 

I.  If  three  cats  kill  three  rats  in  three  minutes,  how  long  will  it  take  100 
cats  to  kill  100  rats? 

2. 1 have  two  current  coins  in  my  hand.  Together  they  total  55  cents.  One 
is  not  a nickel.  What  are  the  coins? 

3.  A little  Indian  and  a big  Indian  are  walking  down  a path.  The  little  Indian 
is  the  big  Indian’s  son.  The  big  Indian  is  not  the  little  Indian’s  father.  Who's  the 
big  Indian? 

4.  Which  is  correct:  8 and  8 is  15,  or  8 and  8 are  15? 

5.  Is  it  legal  for  a man  to  marry  his  widow’s  sister? 

6.  Take  two  apples  from  three  apples  and  what  have  you  got? 

7. 1 have  two  minutes  in  which  to  catch  a train,  and  two  miles  to  go.  If  I go 
the  first  mile  at  30  miles  per  hour,  at  what  rate  must  I go  to  the  second  mile  in 
order  to  catch  the  train? 

8.  The  number  of  eggs  in  a basket  doubles  every  minute.  The  basket  is 
full  of  eggs  in  an  hour.  When  was  it  half  full? 

9.  A shepherd  had  17  sheep.  All  but  nine  died.  How  many  does  he  have 

left? 

10.  What’s  the  smallest  number  of  ducks  that  can  swim  in  this  formation: 
two  ducks  in  front  of  a duck,  two  ducks  behind  a duck,  and  a duck  between  two 
ducks? 

II.  We  all  know  there  are  12  one-cent  stamps  in  a dozen,  but  how  many 
two-cent  stamps  are  there  in  a dozen? 

12.  A boat  will  carry  only  200  pounds.  How  may  a 200-pound  man  and  his 
two  100-pound  sons  use  the  boat  to  cross  a river? 

13.  If  one  sheep  is  facing  east  and  one  sheep  is  facing  west,  how  can  they 
see  each  other? 

14.  If  eggs  cost  12  cents  a dozen,  and  I bought  100  eggs  from  you,  how 
much  would  I owe  you? 

15.  You  are  up  in  the  cold,  frozen  north.  You  come  upon  an  abandoned 
cabin.  Upon  entering,  you  find  a full  kerosene  lantern,  a fireplace  full  of  kindling, 
paper  and  wood,  and  a fully  operational  gas  stove.  You  check  and  find  that  you 
have  one  match.  If  you  want  the  best  shot  at  survival,  which  of  the  above  must 
you  light  first? 

16.  If  a plane  is  flying  along,  and  then  crashes  on  the  U.S.  and  Canadian 
border,  where  would  you  bury  the  survivors? 

17.  The  archaeologist  who  said  he  found  a silver  coin  marked  “649  B.C." 
was  either  lying  or  kidding.  Why? 


The  Raizurbakki  War 

South  Ossahk’s  Raizurbakki  and  Ahkanzassi  tribes  are  at  war.  Under  the  com- 
mand of  their  most  brilliant  generals,  the  armies  of  the  two  clans  have  engaged  on  the 
plains  of  Fah-ye’Teville  to  decide  which  side  will  rule  the  Northmiddle  East.  Five  days 
into  the  battle,  the  Raizurbakki  sheik  receives  a message.  Unfortunately,  he’s  never 
learned  to  read  and  his  general  doesn’t  write  well.  The  good  news  is  that  Raizurbakki 
isn’t  that  different  from  English.  The  bad  news  is  the  sheik  hates  bad  news  and  he's 
been  known  to  barbecue  messengers  and  interpreters. 

Can  you  read  the  message?  Would  you? 

S’ 

For  answers  see  page  56 
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Free  Information  Available 

• The  latest  Consumer  Information  Catalog  from  the  Consumer 
Information  Center  lists  free  or  reasonably  priced  consumer  publica- 
tions you  can  send  for.  The  publications  cover  a wide  variety  of 
topics  ranging  from  summer  safety  to  auto  repair.  For  a free 
Consumer  Information  Catalog,  write  the  Consumer  Information 
Center,  Department  CA,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81009. 

Learn  About  Europe  Through  TEC 

• A series  of  Training  Extension  Course  (TEC)  lessons  on 
"European  Orientation"  is  now  available.  The  lessons  cover  housing 
and  travel,  shipment  of  household  goods  and  baggage,  use  of 
privately  owned  vehicles  in  Europe,  medical  and  dental  care,  and 
other  subjects.  Viewing  times  of  lesson  tapes  range  from  15  to  45 
minutes  each.  Total  time  for  all  12  lessons  is  7i  hours.  TEC 
account  holders  who  haven't  received  the  lessons  should  contact  the 
Commander,  U.S.  Army  Training  Support  Center,  Attention:  ATIC- 
AET-TP,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  23604.  AUTOVON  is  927-2141/3728  and 
commercial  is  (804)  878-2141/3728. 


Test  Fiber-Optic  System 

• New  Jersey's  first  fiber-optic  transmission  system  is  operating 
at  Fort  Monmouth.  In  a fiber-optic  system,  telephone,  video  and 
data  communications  are  sent  by  lasers  over  hair-thin  glass  strands. 
By  using  commercially  available  equipment,  the  Army  is  evaluating 
the  state  of  fiber-optic  technology  and  its  potential  in  a military 
base  environment.  The  Fort  Monmouth  system  uses  12  fibers 
bundled  together  in  a £-inch  cable.  Four  of  the  fibers  replace  a 
large  cable  used  by  the  Fort  Monmouth  Dial  Central  offices  which 
contained  hundreds  of  wires.  Six  of  the  optical  fibers  are  being  used 
for  testing  and  evaluation,  and  the  remaining  two  are  being  set  aside 
for  future  use  as  the  system  enlarges.  The  system  costs  about 
$309,000  and  is  being  evaluated  by  the  Army  Communications 
Systems  Agency. 

Help  for  Logistics  Headaches 

• An  Army  program  dubbed  "Project  Smart"  is  trying  to  cut 
through  the  piles  of  logistics-related  regulations,  paperwork  and 
administrative  procedures  which  burden  soldiers  at  division  and 
lower  levels,  and  within  direct-support-level  units.  The  program 
also  seeks  new  ways  to  provide  logistics  support  by  implementing 
common  sense  suggestions  or  using  better  technology. 

The  program  has  already  eliminated  the  requirement  for  DA 
Form  2408-1  (Equipment  Daily  Log)  and  has  reduced  the  use  of  DA 
Form  2408-10  (Equipment  Component  Register).  Soldiers  with 
"smart"  ideas  should  contact  the  Army  Logistics  Center,  Attention: 
ATCL-S,  Fort  Lee,  Va.  23801. 


• Family  members  now  working 
for  the  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  (AAFES)  who  are 
going  to  Europe  with  their  military 
sponsors  may  be  able  to  continue 
their  AAFES  employment.  They 
should  ask  their  personnel  offices 
for  reinstatement  referral  re- 
quests. Local  offices  will  send 
completed  forms  to  AAFES- Europe 
personnel  offices  nearest  the  new 
assignment  locations.  AAFES  of- 
ficials said  job-availability  varies 
by  location  and  may  be  subject  to 
host-nation  agreements. 

• Army  Community  Service 
(ACS)  marks  its  17th  birthday  this 
month.  The  family-service  pro- 
gram was  organized  July  25,  1965. 
A nucleus  of  assigned  military  and 
civilians  directs  ACS  activities,  but 
the  mainstay  of  the  organization  is 
the  volunteer  program,  composed 
mainly  of  Army  wives.  They  pro- 
vide information,  referral  and  fol- 
low-up, financial  planning  and  as- 
sistance, and  other  help. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,56) 


Recruiting/Re-up  Merger 

• A merger  of  the  recruiter  (00E)  and  re- 
enlistment NCO  (79D)  military  occupational 
specialties  (MOS)  is  scheduled  to  take  effect  on 
Sept.  1.  The  action  will  affect  about  8,300 
soldiers.  The  new  MOS,  00R,  recruiting/re- 
tention, will  be  awarded  to  active-duty  soldiers 
only.  Army  National  Guard  and  Reserve  soldiers 
will  continue  using  the  00E  and  79D  MOSs. 

Soldiers  working  in  recruiting  who  are  later 
assigned  to  a reenlistment  position,  or  vice 
versa,  will  attend  a transition  course  at  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  each  time  they  cross 
over.  The  course  will  keep  the  NCO  abreast  of 
changes  in  programs  or  procedures. 

In  addition  to  the  merger,  a proposal  has 
been  submitted  to  equalize  special  duty  assign- 
ment proficiency  pay  for  recruiters  and  retention 
NCOs  working  at  equivalent  levels.  A dual-track 
SQT  will  also  be  developed— personnel  would  be 
tested  in  the  track  in  which  they're  working. 


Pesticide  Hotline 

• Bugs  in  the  barracks?  Mosquitoes  in  the 
mess  hall?  Call  Pesticide  Hotline  for  free  help. 
The  telephone  service  is  offered  to  all  branches 
of  the  service  by  the  Army  Environmental 
Hygiene  Agency,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 
Established  in  1975,  the  hotline  is  part  of  the 
agency's  Pesticide  Coordination  Program.  The 
program's  purpose  is  to  compile  and  maintain  the 
latest  information  on  pesticides  and  other  pest- 
management  techniques. 

In  most  cases,  a caller  on  the  hotline  can 
get  an  answer  within  minutes.  Printed  informa- 
tion, including  copies  of  pesticide  product  labels, 
can  also  be  requested.  The  hotline  is  also  used  as 
a clearing  house  for  pesticide  questions  which 
overlap  responsibilities  of  other  agency  divisions. 
The  hotline  number  is  AUTOVON  584-3773  or 
commercial  (301)  671-3773.  An  answering  device 
will  handle  calls  that  come  in  after  normal  duty 
hours. 


Separate  Basic  for  Men  and  Women 

• Next  month  will  mark  the  end  of  the  four-year-old  practice  of 
having  men  and  women  in  the  same  basic  training  companies.  As  of 
Aug.  30,  men  and  women  soldiers  will  be  separated  at  the  company 
level  during  basic.  Men  and  women  will  still  work  together  as  basic 
training  cadre.  Drill  sergeants  won't  be  restricted  to  training 
companies  of  their  own  sex. 

Army  officials  said  the  new  practice  is  based  on  the 
physiological  differences  between  men  and  women,  and  doesn't 
reflect  on  women's  ability  to  learn  or  be  soldiers.  They  said  the 
program  will  benefit  both  men  and  women  because  it  will  allow  them 
to  meet  full  challenges  according  to  their  physical  abilities. 

" ...  males  and  females  can  both  meet  the  higher  standards  of 
basic  training,  but  both  are  best  challenged  to  exceed  those 
standards  ...  when  trained  in  separate  units,"  one  Army  official  said. 

The  Army  will  consolidate  training  for  women  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C.,  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  and  Fort  McClellan,  Ala.  Male  and  female 
companies  will  be  integrated  into  training  battalions  and  will  share 
common  mess  halls  and  other  support  facilities.  Training  for  both 
sexes  will  remain  basically  the  same. 

Men  and  women  will  still  be  expected  to  complete  the  same 
events  in  the  physical  fitness  test.  As  in  the  past,  however,  some 
standards  in  the  test  will  be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  women's 
lesser  body  strength.  Advanced  Individual  Training  will  not  change 
and  will  remain  integrated. 
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New  Insignia  To  Be  Issued 

• The  Institute  of  Heraldry,  Cameron  Station,  Va.,  has  created 
new  insignia  for  five  recently  activated  or  redesignated  Army  units. 

Pictured  above,  left  to  right,  are  drawings  of  the  new  shoulder 
sleeve  insignia  of  the  75th  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.; 
distinctive  unit  insignia  (DUI)  for  the  312th  Military  Intelligence 
Battalion,  Fort  Hood,  Texas;  DUI  for  the  533rd  Military  Intelligence 
Battalion,  Frankfurt,  Germany;  DUI  for  the  224th  Military  Intel- 
ligence Battalion,  Hunter  Army  Airfield,  Ga.;  and  the  shoulder 
sleeve  insignia  for  the  41st  Field  Artillery  Brigade,  Babenhausen, 
Germany. 

The  distinctive  unit  insignia  should  be  available  by  the  end  of 
this  year.  The  shoulder  sleeve  insignia  should  be  issued  by  the  fall  of- 
1983.  The  institute,  part  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Office,  furnishes 
heraldic  services  to  the  armed  services  and  other  federal  agencies. 


Stabilization  Policies  Changed 

• The  Army  has  changed  several  of  its  stabilization  policies, 
primarily  because  of  the  impact  that  stabilized  stateside  tours  were 
having  on  the  turnaround  time  for  soldiers  between  overseas 
assignments.  A key  policy  change  calls  for  reducing  the  stabiliza- 
tion period  for  some  Army  organizations,  activities  and  units  from 
36  to  24  months. 

This  change  affects  some  soldiers  stabilized  for  36  months  or 
less.  These  soldiers  are  having  their  stabilization  period  reduced  to 
the  time  already  spent  in  the  position,  plus  six  months  (not  to  exceed 
36  months).  This  doesn't  mean  that  these  soldiers  will  necessarily  be 
reassigned  at  the  end  of  this  period,  but  normal  reassignment  may 
occur  based  on  worldwide  requirements. 

For  more  information,  see  the  revised  Army  Regulation  614-5. 

Revised  Retirement  Policies 

• Retirement-in-lieu-of-PCS-assignment  policies  changed  effec- 
tive June  1,  1982.  The  application  date  for  retirement  has  been 
reduced  to  six  months  from  the  date  of  PCS  (permanent-change-of- 
station)  alert  notification.  The  previous  30-day  decision  period  is 
included  in  that  six  months.  These  changes  apply  to  officer  and 
enlisted  personnel. 


Discharge  Changes 

• Changes  in  the  Army's  en- 
listed separations  regulation,  AR 
635-200,  make  it  easier  for  com- 
manders to  discharge  soldiers  who 
perform  marginaUy  or  are  other- 
wise unsuitable  for  further  service. 
A change  in  the  expeditious-dis- 
charge program  allows  commanders 
to  discharge  a marginal  performer 
without  the  soldier's  consent  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  36th  month  of 
service.  Previously,  soldiers  had  to 
agree  to  the  discharge. 

In  another  change,  com- 
manders can  now  involuntarily  dis- 
charge soldiers  with  less  than  six 
years  of  total  service  without  hav- 
ing the  discharges  considered  by  a 
board  of  officers.  This  is  a change 
to  unsuitability  discharges  under 
Chapter  13  of  the  regulation. 

Soldiers  discharged  under 
these  provisions  receive  an  honor- 
able or  general  discharge. 


Answers  to  The  Lighter  Side  (page  53) 
Hoodwinkers 


Answers:  1.  Three  minutes.  2.  A halt  dollar 
and  a nickel.  One  isn’t  a nickel,  the  other  is. 
3.  The  little  Indian's  mother.  4.  Neither:  8 and 
8 equal  16.  5.  If  a man  has  a widow,  he’s  dead. 
6.  Two  apples.  7.  Too  late,  you  took  two  min- 
utes to  do  the  first  mile.  8.  59  minutes. 
9.  Nine.  10.  Three  — in  single-file.  11.  There 
are  12  in  a dozen  of  anything.  12.  Two  sons 
cross;  one  son  returns;  father  crosses;  son 
returns;  both  sons  cross.  13.  They  face  each 
other.  14.  $1.  (A  penny  each  . . .)  15.  The 
match.  16.  You  don’t  bury  survivors.  17.  No 
one  knew  when  Christ  would  come  — and 
you’d  have  to  know  that  to  know  the  year, 
B.C.  (Before  Christ). 


The  Raizurbakki  War 

Turn  the  message  and  hold  it  to  a mirror. 
Read  the  mirror  image,  which  will  "clearly" 
say,  "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is 
ours”.  Tell  the  sheik  and  collect  a reward. 
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Summertime  is  fun  time,  when  America  heads  to  exotic  places  that 
capture  the  imagination  — theme  parks.  Each  year  they  yield  new 
.wonders  and  daring  thrills  that  can  take  you  to  the  limits  of 
your  leisure-time  experiences.  Ever  wonder  what’s  behind  this  space-aged 
technology  for  entertainment?  Flip  to  page  37. 


AUGUST  1982 


PURPLE  HEART 


200  Years 


You’ve  received  orders  for  overseas  duty,  and  your  family’s 
going  to  accompany  you.  For  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
you  and  your  family  will  be  living  in  a new  and  different. 

world.  But  fear  not:  Your  children’s 
education  will  be  well  taken  care 
of  — in  the  able  hands  of 
the  Department  of  De- 
fense Dependent 
Schools  system. 
Read  all  about  it 
on  Page  20. 


John  0.  Marsh 

Secretary  of  the  Army 
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• Simplified  Test  Equipment 
for  Internal  Combustion  Engines 
(STE/ICE)  is  checked,  above,  be- 
fore shipment  to  the  Army.  The 
portable  testers  are  used  to  main- 
tain engines  and  engine  acces- 
sories. STE/ICE  units  contain 
microprocessors  that  locate  and 
diagnose  faults  without  the  need 
for  any  special  equipment  in  the 
vehicle. 

Controller  Award 

• Some  soldiers  who  worked  in 
Federal  Aviation  Administration 
facilities  as  a result  of  the  walkout 
of  air  controllers  last  August  may 
be  eligible  for  the  Humanitarian 
Service  Medal.  To  receive  the 
medal,  soldiers  must  meet  the  cri- 
teria outlined  in  AR  677-5-1  and 
must  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  meritorious  service.  Qualified 
soldiers  who  haven't  been  notified 
should  contact  their  local  military 
personnel  office. 


Test  Equipment 


E-8  Board  in  September 

• Soldiers  to  fill  more  than  4,000  master  sergeant  and  first 
sergeant  slots  will  be  selected  by  a Department  of  the  Army  (DA) 
promotion  board  scheduled  for  September.  The  board,  due  to  meet 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind.,  on  Sept.  8,  will  consider  more  than 
21,000  E-7s  for  about  4,400  master  sergeant  and  first  sergeant 
promotions.  In  addition,  the  board  will  identify  unsatisfactory 
performers  under  QMP  (Qualitative  Management  Program). 

Soldiers  eligible  for  promotion  consideration  by  the  board  must 
be  E-7s  with  dates  of  rank  (DOR)  before  March  31,  1980,  and  basic 
enlisted  service  dates  before  Feb.  1,  1975.  The  primary  zone  will 
include  eligible  soldiers  with  a DOR  of  Oct.  31,  1978,  or  earlier. 
Secondary-zone  candidates  are  those  with  a DOR  between  Nov.  1, 
1978,  and  March  31,  1980. 

Soldiers  in  either  zone  may  write  the  board  to  call  attention  to 
any  matter  concerning  themselves  that  they  consider  important  to 
their  consideration.  E-7s  should  verify  the  completeness  and 
accuracy  of  the  information  entered  on  their  personnel  qualification 
records  (DA  Forms  2 and  2-1). 

Soldiers  wanting  more  information  on  the  E-8  selection  board 
should  contact  their  servicing  military  personnel  office. 


SRB  Dropped  for  Some 

• As  of  June  11,  soldiers  reenlisting  in  certain  specialties  are  not 
being  paid  a bonus.  A high  reenlistment  rate  since  October  has 
created  a shortage  of  funds  for  the  selective  reenlistment  bonus 
(SRB)  program  for  this  fiscal  year.  The  SRB  program  is  designed  to 
encourage  soldiers  to  reenlist  in  the  Army's  most  critical  and 
shortage  career  fields.  Previously,  soldiers  in  more  than  100  MOSs 
(military  occupational  specialties)  received  a bonus  when  reenlisting 
in  these  fields.  The  change  dropped  70  specialties  from  the 
program. 

Specialties  remaining  in  the  SRB  program  are:  00B,  05B,  05D, 
05G,  05K,  16J,  16R,  16S,  21G,  24T,  26E,  26Y,  27B,  27N,  31T,  31V, 
33S,  34H,  34K,  34Y,  35U,  45D,  45E,  45N,  45T,  91N,  91W,  93H,  93J, 
96C,  96H,  97 B,  97C,  98C,  98G  and  98J. 

Wanted:  Morale  Logo 

• Active-duty  soldiers  have  a chance  to  win  a $500  U.S.  Savings 
Bond  by  designing  a logo  (symbol)  for  the  Army's  morale  support 
activities  (MSA)  program.  The  winning  entrant  will  also  earn  an 
additional  $250  for  his  or  her  installation  MSA  fund.  All  personnel 
on  active  duty  for  at  least  90  days  may  compete.  Each  contestant 
may  submit  up  to  three  entries.  Judging  will  be  conducted  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  December  1982.  Contact  your  local 
morale  support  officer  for  complete  details. 
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Compiled  by  Tom  Kiddoo 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  4,  54-56) 


To  Test  New  ID 

r 

• RAPIDS  (Real-Time  Auto- 
mated Fersonrel  Identification 
System)  is  the  latest  idea  to 
modernize  the  standard  identi- 
fication card  for  soldiers  and  fam- 
ily members.  RAPIDS  would  be 
similar  to  a credit  card  encoded 
with  machine-readable  data  con- 
taining information  about  the  mili- 
tary sponsor.  The  new  card  would 
eventually  be  compatible  with 
DEERS  (Defense  Enrollment  Eligi- 
bility Reporting  System).  DEERS 
is  the  automated  system  for  veri- 
fying eligibility  for  military  medi- 
cal benefits. 

The  combination  of  these  two 
systems  would  make  it  possible  for 
military  personnel  offices  to  verify 
an  applicant's  eligibility  for  an  ID 
card  by  matching  their  application 
with  the  DEERS  data  base.  A new 
ID  card  could  be  produced  auto- 
matically and  at  the  same  time  the 
DEERS  data  base  is  updated. 
Testing  should  begin  in  1983. 


New  Justice  Regulations 

• Starting  in  November,  a revised  military  justice  regulation  will 
allow  commanders  to  offer  soldiers  a summarized  version  of  Article 
15  for  minor  misconduct.  Soldiers  will  have  24  hours  to  accept  the 
summarized  version  or  to  demand  trial  by  court-martial.  If 
accepted,  the  commander  can  give  a maximum  punishment  of  14 
days  of  extra  duty,  14  days  of  restriction  and  a reprimand  or 
admonition.  Soldiers  won't  be  entitled  to  legal  counsel  prior  to 
accepting  the  summarized  Article  15,  but  will  retain  the  right  to  a 
hearing,  to  call  witnesses  and  to  appeal. 

No  permanent  record  of  the  punishment  will  be  filed  in  the 
MPRJ  (military  personnel  records  jacket)  or  OMPF  (official  military 
personnel  file).  A one-page  copy  of  the  proceedings  will  be  kept  in 
unit  files  for  two  years  or  until  the  soldier  is  transferred  to  a new 
assignment. 

For  more  information  on  this  or  other  upcoming  changes  in  the 
military  justice  regulations,  contact  your  JAG  (judge  advocate 
general)  office. 

Removal  of  Catalytic  Converters 

• Soldiers  going  overseas  must  present  an  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  waiver  and  a copy  of  their  orders  to  have 
catalytic  converters  removed  from  their  vehicles.  The  converter 
must  be  removed  because  unleaded  fuel  isn't  available  in  most 
overseas  areas.  Get  an  EPA  waiver  by  calling  the  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command,  AUTOVON  289-1744/1869  or  commercial 
(202)  756-1744/1869. 


Recruiting  Up 


• During  the  first  half  of  fiscal  1982,  the 
Army  recruited  66,500  new  soldiers,  or  106 
percent  of  its  objective.  Seventy-six  percent  of 
those  entering  the  Army  with  no  prior  service 
were  high  school  graduates,  and  82  percent 
scored  average  or  above  on  the  armed  forces 
qualification  test.  During  the  same  FY  81 
period,  72  percent  of  the  non-prior-service  sol- 
diers entered  with  a high  school  diploma,  and  70 
percent  scored  average  or  above  on  the  test. 

Army  reenlistment  rates  were  also  up:  79 
percent  of  those  eligible  chose  to  reenlist.  Last 
year,  69  percent  of  the  eligible  soldiers  re- 
enlisted. The  other  three  services  also  met  or 
exceeded  their  enlistment  objectives  for  the  six- 
month  period.  Department  of  Defense  officials 
predict  the  upward  trend  will  continue. 
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CHAMPUS  Magic 


• No  ...  it  doesn't  take  magic  to 
get  your  CHAMPUS  claim  pro- 
cessed on  time  and  accurately, 
CHAMPUS  officials  say.  Just  take 
a few  minutes  to  check  the  form  to 
see  that  all  of  the  following  infor- 
mation has  been  included: 

1.  Sponsor's  Social  Security 
number. 

2.  Diagnosis  or  symptoms. 

3.  Itemized  bill  showing 
the  date  and  type  of  medical 
service  and  the  amount  charged 
for  each  service. 

4.  Name  and  address  of 
source  of  care. 

In  addition,  attach  other  in- 
surance information  that  pertains 
to  the  illness. 

• CHAMPUS  will  now  share  the 
cost  of  implanting  five  types  of 
intraocular  artificial  lenses  in  the 
eye.  The  implants  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  your  nearest 
health-benefits  advisor  or  call 
David  Potts,  CHAMPUS  public 
affairs,  (303)  361-3800/3928. 


What  T-Shirt  Do  I Wear? 

• You  must  be  aware  of  guidelines  for  T-shirt  wear,  according  to 
the  Army  Uniform  Board.  There  are  three  T-shirts  authorized  for 
wear  with  fatigues  or  the  battle  dress  uniform  (BDU):  white,  green 
or  brown.  At  the  discretion  of  your  commander,  you  may  now  wear 
any  of  the  three  with  the  jungle  or  permanent-press  fatigues  or  the 
BDU.  After  December  1982,  however,  the  white  T-shirt  will  no 
longer  be  authorized  for  wear  with  the  BDU.  After  then,  only  brown 
or  green  T-shirts  can  be  worn  with  the  BDU.  Commanders  may 
follow  procedures  developed  by  Natick  Laboratories  to  dye  white 
undershirts  brown. 

In  August  1980  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff  approved  brown 
undergarments  and  towels  to  be  issued  in  the  clothing  bag  to  enlisted 
soldiers  and  to  be  sold  in  military  clothing-sales  stores.  Green 
undershirts,  however,  have  been  in  the  supply  system  for  several 
years  as  organizational  issue  items,  and  have  been  issued  as 
clothing-bag  items  for  wear  with  the  BDU  since  last  fall.  Supplies 
of  the  green  undershirts  may  soon  be  exhausted. 

Deliveries  of  brown  undershirts  are  now  being  made,  but  full 
supply  support  will  not  begin  until  November.  A wear-out  date  for 
the  green  undergarments  will  be  announced  later. 


Portable  Radar  Tested 

• The  Army  is  testing  a new  lightweight,  portable  radar  system 
for  use  in  the  field  with  anti-aircraft  missiles  and  guns.  The  Israeli- 
developed  system  is  called  the  EL/M-2106  Tactical  Defense  Alert 
Radar  System.  It  can  be  set  up  in  the  field  by  two  soldiers  in  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

The  Human  Engineering  Laboratory  (HEL)  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  conducted  a week-long  test  of  the  system  in  late 
February  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  HEL  was  supported  during  the 
testing  by  the  9th  Infantry  Division  Air  Defense  Artillery  (DIVADA). 

The  tests  explored  two  main  applications  for  the  system:  to 
serve  as  a forward  extension  for  major  radar  systems  and  to  fill  gaps 
or  blind  spots  in  coverage  by  those  systems.  The  company  that  is 
marketing  the  radar  in  the  United  States  also  claims  that  the  device 
can  be  used  for  early-warning  target  acquisition  for  anti-aircraft 
guns  in  a controlled  airspace;  detection  of  low-flying  aircraft; 
protection  of  ground-force  concentrations;  and  point  defense  of 
civilian  and  military  installations. 

The  system  consists  of  a transceiver,  antenna  assembly, 
display  unit  and  remote  control  unit.  It's  packed  in  three  boxes  and 
weighs  about  40  pounds  when  assembled.  Up  to  four  visual  displays 
can  be  operated  off  one  transceiver/antenna,  and  the  system  has 
remote  control  capabilities  up  to  100  meters.  The  system  is 
powered  by  two  commercial  12-volt  batteries. 
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INDIVIDUAL  CLOTHING 

Our  people  here  at  Natick  Labora- 
tories have  long  ago  learned  that 
developing  clothing  and  equipment  for 
the  combat  soldier  can  be  pretty  diffi- 
cult, since  every  soldier  is  an  expert 
on  every  item  we  have.  We  also 
realize  that  it's  more  common  for 
people  to  comment  when  things  are 
not  perfect;  favorable  reactions 
usually  are  taken  for  granted. 

For  those  reasons,  we  received  the 
following  comment  from  a participant 
in  Bright  Star  82.  It  caught  our  eye: 

"I  must  qualify  this  comment  by 
stating  that  I am  not  an  expert  in 
clothing  design.  I am  just  a soldier 
with  a couple  of  years  experience  in 
the  deserts  of  Southwest  Asia  and  a 
combat  tour  in  Vietnam.  All  of  the 
comments  are  my  personal  experiences 
or  gathered  from  soldiers  like  myself 
during  Bright  Star.  The  basic  concept 
and  design  for  individual  clothing  now 
coming  into  the  inventory  is  out- 
standing. We  must  hold  foremost  in 
our  minds  that  clothing  must  not  be 
conceived  or  designed  to  look  nice  but 
to  serve  the  functional  needs  of  the 
soldier  in  the  combat  environment." 

Needless  to  say,  for  those  of  us 
dedicated  to  making  the  soldier  the 
best  protected  and  equipped  individual 
in  the  field,  such  comments  make  the 
day  brighter.  We'll  be  the  first  to 
acknowledge  that  there  is  always  room 
for  improvement,  but  it's  nice  to  know 
our  efforts  are  beginning  to  pay  off. 
John  V.  E.  Hansen 
Natick,  Mass. 

TOWER  RATS 

In  addressing  SFC  Cerella's  letter 
in  the  June  1982  issue,  I was  a "tower 
rat"  with  the  558th  MP  Company  in 
Germany  for  over  19  months,  and  it's  a 
tough  and  thankless  job. 

Prior  to  an  inspection  and  briefing, 
the  "tower  rat"  puts  on  full  combat 
gear,  draws  his  weapon  and  live 
rounds.  Following  the  guard  mount,  he 
heads  to  the  "office"  which  is  usually  a 
6-foot  by  6-foot  tower  about  45  feet 
high. 

Working  a 12-hour  shift  on  an 


alternating  day  and  night  schedule,  he 
watches  long  fence  lines  to  prevent 
intruders  from  entering  a secure  area. 
On  days  off,  he  is  sometimes  called  on 
to  fly  air  missions  and  to  pull  "fog" 
guard  when  the  visibility  is  so  poor 
that  one  cannot  see  the  next  tower. 

The  work  is  boring  and  can  be  hard 
on  families.  However,  it  is  a job  that 
has  to  be  done.  "Tower  rats"  need  all 
the  thanks  that  the  Army  can  give. 

Sp4  Daniel  R.  Underhill 
Fort  Meade,  Md. 

EXPERT  INFANTRYMAN’S  BADGE 

Your  article  on  Walter  Bull  (May 
1982)  really  triggered  my  memory,  for 
I was  new  to  the  1 00th  Division  that 
day  in  1944  when  the  first  Expert 
Infantryman's  Badge  was  awarded. 

We  attended  the  presentation  and 
were  impressed  and  a little  scared,  but 
in  a few  short  months,  most  of  us 
qualified  for  the  badge  also. 

The  1 00th  Division  was  well- 
trained  and  performed  splendidly  in 
fighting  our  way  from  near  Epinal, 
France  to  beyond  Stuttgart,  Germany. 
I'll  never  forget  a forced  march  which 
took  us  25  miles  between  midnight  and 
0800,  in  a driving  rain,  with  full  field 
packs. 

The  day  I was  awarded  the  EIB  was 
a proud  one  for  me.  I'd  like  to  think 
all  the  former  members  of  the  1 00th 
share  my  pride  in  that  accom- 
plishment. 

Frank  E.  Hancock 
Huntsville,  Ala. 

We  believe  they  do. 

NIGHT  DUTY 

Your  article  in  the  May  issue,  "We 
Never  Close,"  is  close  to  home:  I have 
been  an  MP  my  entire  career  and  have 
spent  enough  time  on  "nights"  to 
qualify  as  an  owl. 

One  comment,  though,  concerns 
the  statement  that  the  standard  shift 
is  eight  hours  throughout  the  Army.  I 
think  you  would  find  on  a number  of 
installations  that  the  standard  for  MPs 
is  1 2 hours. 

I just  wonder  if,  when  soldiers  drive 


through  the  gate  at  0630,  they  realize 
that  the  MP  with  the  not  so  spit-shined 
boots  and  the  slightly  rumpled  uniform 
has  already  put  in  a normal  day  and  a 
half  on  the  job. 

SFC  Craig  D.  Miller 
APO  New  York 

POV  ARTICLE 

I read  the  article  on  shipping  POVs 
in  the  June  1982  issue  and  am  certain 
the  information  will  help  all  who  are 
moving. 

There  are,  however,  three  state- 
ments that  should  be  corrected: 

a.  Soldiers  will  be  given  their  re- 
quired delivery  date  when  they  deliver 
their  vehicles  to  the  port,  not  by  the 
post  transportation  office. 

b.  In  most  overseas  shipments,  the 
car  will  be  delivered  in  30-60  days,  not 
in  45-90  days. 

c.  Regulations  won't  permit  ship- 
ping a leased  car  overseas  at  govern- 
ment expense,  even  though  the  soldier 
has  permission  from  the  firm  that 
rents  the  car.  The  car's  registration 
must  be  in  the  soldier's  name  or  the 
names  of  his  authorized  family  mem- 
bers. 

Col.  Michael  Dickerson 
Washington,  D.C. 

COVER  PHOTOS 

I want  to  say  how  much  I enjoyed 
the  selection  of  cover  photos  in  the 
June  1982  issue. 

If  you  were  attempting  to  amuse 
your  readers  with  photos  of  two  men 
with  "modestly"  dissimilar  avocations 
and  appearance,  you  did. 

It's  almost  worthy  of  framing,  if 
only  I could  obtain  a frame  that  size. 
Maj.  James  M.  Nielsen 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


SOLDIERS  Is  lor  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers'  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 
We'll  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  con- 
dense views  because  o(  space.  We  can't  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we'll  use  representative  views. 
Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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CREDIT 

Story  by  SFC  Norman  J.  Oliver 

Using  credit  wisely  can  be  tougher  than 
drawing  four  aces,  so  don’t  gamble  your 
good  reputation  away.  Plan  carefully. 


YOU  can  rappel  one-stop  from  a 
hovering  Huey. 

After  a week  in  the  field, 
you’re  still  sharp  enough  to  knock 
off  all  the  pop-up  targets  out  to  500 
meters. 

But  along  comes  the  end  of 
the  month,  and  you  need  to  make  a 
quick  stop  at  the  commissary.  You 
have  to  apply  a little  Kentucky 
windage  to  the  checkbook  and  hope 
the  check  clears.  It’s  that  way  every 
month.  But  you’re  a soldier  and  you 
can  handle  anything  the  world 
throws  your  way.  The  Army  honed 
your  fighting  skills  and  even  gave 
you  a one-hour  course  on  how  to 
balance  a checkbook. 

That  can-do  attitude,  unfor- 
tunately, may  be  your  worst  enemy 
when  it  comes  to  money.  People 
who  advise  soldiers  on  their  money 
problems  say  most  come  for  help 
only  after  they’re  in  a crisis.  They 
put  off  coming  for  help  earlier  be- 
cause of  fear  or  embarrassment. 

The  Army  trained  you  to  be 
flexible  and  to  react  to  many  differ- 
ent and  demanding  situations  in 
combat.  But  can  your  wallet  or 
pocketbook  handle  these  crises: 

— A major  car  repair  bill? 

— Car  insurance  premium? 

— A trip  home  if  someone  in 


your  family  gets  sick? 

— An  unexpected  tax  bill? 

— An  emergency  repair? 

— Theft  of  an  item  which 
isn’t  covered  by  insurance? 

— Replacement  of  a broken 
appliance? 

One  crisis  pushes  more  Army 
families  over  the  brink  than  any 
other  — the  permanent-change-of- 
station  move.  That  first  paycheck  at 
the  new  post  often  has  to  cover  re- 
payments to  Uncle  Sam  on  ad- 
vanced pay,  bills  for  furniture  and 
other  household  items,  deposits  on 
rent  and  utilities,  and  other  expenses 
the  Army  doesn’t  pay  for.  When 
those  are  paid,  there’s  often  little 
left  for  food  or  transportation. 

If  you’re  going  to  manage 
your  money  wisely,  you’ll  have  to 
plan  for  it.  (See  budget  chart.) 

If  there’s  anything  left  over, 
you  can  spend  it,  put  it  in  savings  or 
take  on  credit  payments. 

Credit  buying  has  advantages 
over  buying  with  cash  in  some  cases. 
It  allows  you  to  buy  items  when  you 
need  them  instead  of  when  you  have 
the  cash.  It  can  help  you  take  advan- 
tage of  bargains  and  sales.  It  can 
help  establish  you  as  a good  finan- 
cial manager  in  the  eyes  of  the  busi- 
ness community.  It  can  be  safer 
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than  carrying  a lot  of  cash.  If  your 
cash  is  lost  or  stolen,  it’s  usually 
gone  forever.  Lost  or  stolen  credit 
cards  can  be  replaced  after  you  noti- 
fy the  card  company.  (So  keep  a list 
of  your  card  numbers  and  the  ad- 
dresses of  the  companies.)  The  most 
you’ll  have  to  pay  for  unauthorized 
charges  is  $50  on  each  card  — even 
if  a crook  runs  up  hundreds  of 
dollars  in  charges  before  you  report 
a card  missing. 

Credit  allows  you  to  buy  ex- 
pensive items  such  as  cars,  homes 
and  appliances,  and  pay  for  them 
while  you  use  them. 

But,  while  credit  can  help 
you,  it  can  also  be  your  downfall.  If 
you  buy  everything  with  cash,  when 
you  run  out  of  cash  you  have  to  stop 
buying.  But  it’s  easy  to  overspend 
with  credit.  So,  before  you  make 
credit  a part  of  your  money  plan, 
it’s  best  to  know  what  it  is,  how  to 
get  it  and  how  to  manage  it. 

Basically,  credit  is  using 
someone  else’s  money  to  buy  some- 
thing. People  will  lend  you  money 
because  they  can  make  a profit.  It 
may  be  the  simple  profit  on  a sale. 
But  in  most  cases,  the  profit  comes 
from  a finance  charge.  This  is  what 
you  pay  to  borrow  money,  and  it 
will  increase  the  cost  of  what  you 
buy.  Sometimes  lenders  express  this 
charge  as  a percentage  (for  example, 
a 13  percent  finance  charge).  But 
they  also  must  tell  you  what  the  cash 


price  of  the  item  is  and  what  the 
final  price  is  if  you  use  credit. 

Finance  charges  vary  widely, 
so  it  pays  to  carefully  shop  for  your 
credit.  The  federal  Truth-in-Lend- 
ing  Act  requires  anyone  who  ex- 
tends credit  to  express  lending  rates 
as  an  “annual  percentage  rate” 
(APR).  There  are  many  ways  to 
compute  and  state  interest  rates,  but 
shoppers  using  APRs  can  easily  and 
accurately  compare  the  costs  of 
credit  plans. 

You’re  likely  to  come  across 
three  basic  types  of  credit: 

1.  Service  credit  enables  you 
to  turn  on  lights,  make  a telephone 
call  or  turn  on  a gas  stove  without 
putting  coins  in  a meter  box  each 
time.  You  pay  for  this  credit  once  a 
month  when  you  get  a bill.  You 
should  use  this  credit  with  care, 
especially  the  telephone,  so  you 
don’t  receive  a bill  that  throws  your 
whole  budget  off. 

2.  Credit-card  charge  ac- 
counts come  in  two  forms:  single- 
payment and  revolving.  Single-pay- 
ment credit  cards  are  similar  to  ser- 
vice credit.  With  this  type  of  credit 
card,  you  pay  the  total  amount  due 
each  month. 

Most  bank  and  retail  store 
credit  cards  work  on  a revolving 
basis.  You  pay  back  a portion  of 
what  you  charged  each  month  plus  a 
finance  charge.  On  some  of  these 
accounts,  you  may  not  have  to  pay  a 
finance  charge  if  you  pay  the  total 
in  30  days.  Some  card  companies 
charge  annual  fees,  and  some  add  a 
fee  each  time  you  make  a purchase. 
The  interest  charged  also  varies 
from  card  to  card  and  from  state  to 
state.  Each  card  issuer  will  give  you 
a “line  of  credit,”  the  maximum 
that  you  can  charge. 

You  have  to  know  which  of 
your  cards  are  single-payment  and 
which  are  revolving  accounts.  Like 
service  credit,  a single-payment  cred- 
it card  can  present  you  with  a large 
monthly  bill  that  throws  your  bud- 
get out  of  whack.  If  you  have  sev- 
eral credit  cards,  the  total  lines  of 
credit  may  well  add  up  to  more  than 
your  personal  credit  limit. 

3.  Installment  credit  or  an 
“easy-payment  plan”  is  a loan  paid 
back  in  regular  intervals  over  a fixed 


period  of  time  and  is  usually  granted 
for  a specific  purpose.  People  who 
buy  cars,  appliances  or  furniture 
often  use  this  type  of  credit.  The 
finance  charges  on  this  type  of  loan 
are  often  lower.  That’s  because  you 
may  be  required  to  make  a down 
payment,  or  the  item  you  buy  is 
security  — “collateral”  — for  the 
loan.  You  may  get  the  best  deal  on 
this  type  of  loan  from  the  person 
selling  you  the  item,  or  you  may  do 
better  at  your  bank  or  credit  union. 
Don’t  sign  up  for  a loan  that  will  be 
longer  than  the  life  of  the  item 
you’re  buying.  If  it’s  a recreational 
item,  ask  yourself  how  long  you’ll 
use  it  before  the  novelty  wears  off. 
Do  you  want  to  be  making  pay- 
ments then? 

On  the  other  hand,  don’t 
sign  up  for  such  a short  pay-back 
period  that  your  monthly  payments 
are  too  high.  For  you,  lower  month- 
ly payments  may  be  worth  the  extra 
finance  charges  of  a longer  pay- 
back period. 

A good  rule  of  thumb,  ac- 
cording to  some  experts,  is  to  never 
let  your  monthly  credit  payments 
exceed  15  to  20  percent  of  your  take- 
home  pay.  If  you’re  just  starting  out 
with  credit,  they  say  a good  limit 
would  be  10  percent,  since  that  will 
give  you  time  to  adjust  your  spend- 
ing habits  to  making  regular  month- 
ly payments. 

Another  way  to  use  the  rule 
of  thumb  is  to  calculate  how  much 
total  debt  you  can  take  on  at  any 
one  time.  This  method  applies  tht 
rule  of  thumb  on  a yearly  basis.  I 
says  that  the  total  you  have  to  pay 
off  at  any  one  time  should  not  bt 
more  than  20  percent  of  your  yearl;  i 
take-home  pay. 

To  figure  it  out,  find  you 
monthly  take-home  pay  from  iten 
No.  1 in  the  chart.  Multiply  it  by  12 
That’s  your  yearly  take-home  pay 
Your  personal  credit  limit  is  n 
more  than  20  percent  of  tha 
amount.  Much  safer  for  most  folk 
would  be  a limit  of  15  percent.  1 
you’re  just  starting  out,  a 10  percer 
limit  would  be  best. 

If  your  take-home  pay 
$8,000  a year,  don’t  sign  up  fc 
more  than  $1,200  to  $1,600  in  loar 
and  credits  ($800  for  beginners). 
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To  start,  take  a pencil  and  paper, 
.r  the  accompanying  chart,  and: 

1.  Write  down  your  monthly  take- 
ome  pay.  This  is  the  amount  you  get  af- 
ar taxes  and  other  deductions.  (See 
lock  13  of  your  leave  and  earnings 
tatement.) 

2.  List  your  regular  monthly  ex- 
nses  — food,  housing,  clothing,  insur- 
es, transportation,  utilities,  cleaning 

nd  laundry,  personal  items.  Also  list 
monthly  payments  on  any  long-term  pur- 
hases  such  as  payments  on  a car,  en- 
agement  ring  or  stereo. 

3.  For  bills  that  you  pay  once  a 
ear  (life  or  car  insurance),  divide  the  an- 

1 . Monthly  take-home  pay 
(include  interest,  dividends  or 
regular  part-time  income) 

2.  Regular  Monthly  Expenses 
Shelter  (rent  or  mortgage) 


Budget  Chart 

nual  total  by  12.  Set  this  amount  aside 
every  month  in  your  savings  or  checking 
account.  Figure  the  monthly  amount  for 
bills  that  you  pay  every  six  months  or 
every  three  months  (by  dividing  those  by 
six  and  three  respectively).  Don’t  count 
vacation  and  gift  costs  both  here  and 
under  “credit-card  and  other  install- 
ment” payments  headings. 

4.  Put  aside  some  money  each 
month  for  savings.  Credit  union  officials 
recommend  a minimum  of  $50  a month. 
You  should  try  to  keep  at  least  $500  in  a 
passbook  savings  account  or  in  a check- 
ing account  at  all  times.  Your  goal  is  to 
build  up  savings  that  equal  three 


month’s  take-home  pay.  Most  people 
know  they  have  to  budget  their  pay- 
checks  to  cover  fixed  regular  expenses 
like  those  in  Nos.  2 and  3.  You  can  think 
of  No.  4 as  budgeting  your  paycheck  to 
cover  the  “crises.” 

Crises  events,  like  a broken  radia- 
tor in  your  car,  happen  to  almost  every- 
one sooner  or  later.  After  you’ve  been 
making  regular  savings  deposits  and 
have  built  up  your  cushion  of  three 
months'  take-home  pay,  you  can  work  on 
a long-range  investment  or  savings  plan. 

5.  Add  up  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4. 

6.  Subtract  No.  5 from  No.  1. 

Now  you  have  a budget. 


Other  installment  payments 

Child  care 

Alimony 

Club  dues 

Others 


Utilities  (electric,  gas  and  water) 


Food  (groceries) 

Meals  out 

Tobacco  and  alcohol 
Telephone 

Laundry  and  cleaning 
Clothing 
Transportation 
Education 

Medical  and  dental  bills 


SUBTOTAL 

3.  Bills  paid  once  a year,  every 
six  months  or  every  three 
months  (compute  and  enter 
monthly  payment) 

• 

Taxes  (if  not  deducted  from 
paycheck) 

Car  insurance 

Vacation  costs 

Other  insurance 

Christmas  gifts 


Charity  or  church 


Other  gifts 


Entertainment,  recreation, 

hobbies  

Hair  care  

Personal  items  

Pocket  money/ allowances  

Credit-card  payments  

Car  payments  


Others 

SUBTOTAL 

4.  Savings  program  deposits 

5.  Total  of  2,  3 and  4. 

6.  Subtract  line  5 from  line  1. 

(If  the  number  is  larger  than 
zero,  you  can  spend  it,  put  it  in 
savings  or  take  on  more  credit 
payments.) 
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In  using  this  method,  the 
amount  you  owe  on  long-term  in- 
stallment loans  should  be  divided  by 
the  number  of  years  the  contract 
will  run.  This  eats  up  part  of  your 
personal  credit  limit.  Let’s  say 
you’re  paying  a $3,000  car  loan  over 
three  years.  If  your  personal  credit 
limit  is  $1,200,  then  you’ve  already 
used  up  $1,000  of  your  limit  on  the 
car  ($3,000  divided  by  3).  You 
shouldn’t  sign  up  for  more  than 
$200  total  in  extra  credit  from  other 
sources.  Suppose  you  have  a $500 
limit  on  four  different  cards.  If  you 
charge  the  maximum  on  each  card, 
then  you’ve  gone  $1,800  over  your 
safe  personal  credit  limit. 

One  way  to  help  you  keep 
track  of  your  personal  credit  limit  is 
to  set  up  a credit  register  similar  to 
the  one  you  use  for  your  checking 
account  (see  below). 


Personal  CreJit  Lt/n/t  ^/,/LOO 

Bal.  /~wo/. 


Vote 
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«/*£> 

F' ia.r\ce.  C.t\a.rje 
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/O  .00 

9h\ 

*3.3  3 

9/3/ 

Appl  .'ouAce  id.  ftjoA 
Crtchf  pmt. 

AT,  OO 

v/u 

fO  .00 

1,161  - O O 
/jint.oo 
/j  196.00 
1,196- 00 
I ,/  6 1.00 
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“Alarm  bells  should  start  go- 
ing off  in  your  head  if  your  monthly 
credit  payments  are  approaching  25 
percent  of  your  gross  pay,”  said 
Denise  N.  Tracz  of  the  Pentagon 


Federal  Credit  Union  in  Arlington, 
Va.  Gross  pay  is  your  total  earnings 
before  any  deductions  such  as  taxes, 
Social  Security  and  allotments. 

There  are  several  other  clear 
danger  signals.  Any  one  can  mean 
trouble.  Several  together  mean 
you’re  a financial  accident  looking 
for  a place  to  happen: 

— Juggling  credit  payments: 
stalling  one  creditor  while  you  pay 
another. 

— Receiving  past-due  notices 
on  your  bills. 

— Failing  to  save  even  a little 
money  each  month. 

— Having  less  than  $500  in 
your  savings  account. 

— Taking  longer  and  longer 
to  pay  off  credit  balances. 

— Spending  the  maximum 
limits  of  your  credit  cards  and  mak- 
ing the  minimum  payments. 

— Running  out  of  money  be- 
fore payday. 

— Using  credit-card  cash  ad- 
vances to  pay  for  everyday  living  ex- 
penses. 

— Using  credit-card  cash  ad- 
vances to  make  payments  on  other 
loans  or  bills. 

— Skipping  monthly  pay- 
ments to  have  money  for  food. 

— Falling  behind  in  rent  or 
utility  payments. 

— Taking  out  a new  loan  to 
pay  off  old  ones.  This  is  called  a 
consolidation  loan.  Credit  union  of- 
ficials say  it  can  be  helpful,  but  it 
can  lead  to  a worse  vice:  pyramiding 
debt.  A consolidation  loan  will  pay 
off  your  credit-card  accounts.  If 
you  then  run  these  back  up  to  their 
limit,  you’re  only  piling  debt  upon 
debt  and  digging  a hole  you’ll  have  a 
hard  time  climbing  out  of. 

Maybe  your  problem  isn’t 
too  many  credit  payments.  Maybe 
you’re  just  starting  out  and  want  to 
get  credit. 

Your  first  step  is  to  fill  out  an 
application.  The  law  says  creditors 
must  evaluate  your  application  with- 
out regard  to  your  color,  national 
origin,  sex,  marital  status,  age  (pro- 
vided you’re  old  enough  to  enter 
into  legal  contracts),  religion  or 
source  of  income. 

Credit  applications  may  be 
short  or  long.  Questions  will  gener- 


ally cover:  your  name,  age,  address 
and  how  long  you  lived  there,  your 
previous  addresses  up  to  about  Five 
years  ago,  your  occupation,  your 
employer  and  how  long  you’ve  had 
your  job,  your  income  and  banking 
references  such  as  checking  or  sav- 
ings accounts.  You  may  be  asked  to 
list  other  regular  monthly  payments. 

If  you  need  extra  space  or 
have  just  moved,  don’t  be  afraid  to 
use  an  additional  sheet  of  paper. 
Write  “see  attached”  in  the  blank 
and  give  a more  complete  explana- 
tion. Creditors  who  deal  with  the 
military  know  it’s  .a  highly  mobile 
group.  They  look  for  a record  of 
previous  addresses  so  that  the  credit 
record  can  be  backtracked. 

Once  you  complete  your  ap-  • 
plication,  the  creditor  will  use  it  and 
any  information  in  your  files  at 
credit  reporting  agencies  to  decide  if  : 
you’ll  get  a loan  or  credit  card. 

Creditors  look  for  ability, 
stability  and  willingness  to  pay. 

Ability  is  determined  by  bal-  ( 
ancing  what  you  make  each  month 
against  what  you  spend  (Item  No.  6 
on  the  budget  chart). 

Stability  is  how  likely  your 
income  is  going  to  continue.  Credi- 
tors must  include  your  part-time 
earnings  and  your  spouse’s  earn- 
ings, if  the  earnings  are  regular. 
They  must  also  count  child-support 
or  alimony  payments  which  you  re- 
ceive, if  they  are  constant.  Army 
Community  Service  officials  say  sol- 
diers should  be  cautious  about  in- 
cluding part-time  earnings  or  a 
spouse’s  earnings  in  planning  their 
personal  credit  limit.  This  extra  in- 
come can  be  dramatically  reduced 
after  a move. 

In  some  cases,  treaties  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign 
governments  restrict  soldiers  and 
their  family  members  from  taking 
some  on-post  jobs.  Many  of  these, 
like  nursing  or  secretarial  jobs,  art 
reserved  for  citizens  of  the  countr> 
you’re  serving  in.  On  the  othei 
hand,  some  well-paying  jobs  avail- 
able overseas,  like  teaching  English 
won’t  be  available  when  you  returr 
to  the  states. 

Willingness  is  usually  deter 
mined  by  checking  your  credit  his 
tory,  which  is  a record  of  how  faith-1 
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fully  you’ve  paid  your  debts  in  the 
past.  If  you’ve  never  had  credit  be- 
fore, you  won’t  have  a record. 

Some  practical  steps  to  estab- 
lish credit  are: 

1 . Open  a savings  account.  It 
can  be  a good  reference,  especially  if 

! you’ll  be  borrowing  from  the  same 
i bank  or  credit  union.  Regular 
deposits  show  that  you  are  reliable 
enough  to  make  regular  payments. 

2.  Give  complete  informa- 
tion. Be  honest  in  listing  all  your 
current  payments.  It  will  help  keep 
you  from  getting  in  over  your  head. 

3.  Don’t  forget  the  post  ex- 
change as  a credit  reference.  If  you 
used  the  deferred  payment  plan 
when  you  were  overseas,  the  ex- 
change, at  your  request,  will  report 
on  how  you  made  your  payments. 

4.  Use  your  savings  as  colla- 
teral for  loans,  when  possible.  Not 
only  are  the  finance  charges  usually 
lower,  but  your  savings  continue  to 
earn  interest.  Many  folks  protect 
their  savings  this  way. 


5.  Make  a large  down  pay- 
ment. Creditors  may  be  more  will- 
ing to  make  loans  for  cars,  appli- 
ances or  furniture  on  the  installment 
plan  if  you  have  more  of  your 
money  in  the  item.  The  more  you 
have  invested,  the  less  likely  you’ll 
give  it  up  by  allowing  the  item  to  be 
repossessed. 

6.  Get  a co-signer.  If  you 
can’t  get  credit  on  your  own,  a 
parent,  relative  or  friend  may  agree 
to  be  responsible  for  the  loan  if  you 
fail  to  make  the  payments. 

7.  Establish  a credit  identity 
if  you’re  a married  woman.  Ac- 
counts opened  before  June  1,  1977, 
may  be  on  file  only  in  your  hus- 
band’s name.  Have  your  creditors 
add  your  name  so  the  account  shows 
up  in  your  credit  record.  Joint  ac- 
counts opened  on  or  after  June  1, 
1977,  are  automatically  reported  in 
both  names.  You  can  use  your  first 
name,  if  you  prefer,  along  with  your 
maiden  name,  your  husband’s  sur- 
name or  a combined  surname. 


here  To  Get  Help 

or  credit  union 

You  can  get  help  on  how  to  bal- 
your  checking  account.  You  can 
advice  on  planning  a budget  and 
g for  loans. 

Community  Service 
A confidential  adviser  will  help 
with  checkbook  balancing.  If  you 
too  many  bills,  the  adviser  will 
you  how  to  set  up  a plan  to  get  out 
. ACS  stresses  self-help.  The  ad- 


s viser’s  aim  is  to  show  you  how  to  get  the 
® most  out  of  your  money.  In  many  cases, 
j setting  priorities  and  getting  a handle  on 
e-  your  money  will  actually  improve  your 
o lifestyle. 

5>  Legal  Assistance  Officer 

$ A lawyer  can  help  you  when  yout 

money  problems  have  reached  the  legal 
stage.  If  someone  is  threatening  to  sue 
you,  is  suing  you  or  is  sending  you  legal- 
looking  documents,  be  sure  to  see  a le- 
gal assistance  lawyer.  Many  laws  are  on 
the  books  to  protect  consumers,  but 
some  unethical  bill  collectors  use  ha- 
rassing or  abusive  practices  because 
most  consumers  don’t  know  all  their 
rights. 

Army  Emergency  Relief  (AER)  and 
American  Red  Cross 

These  agencies  can  help  you 
when  you’re  in  a real  financial  bind,  if 
you  have  no  money  for  food  or  need  to 
get  home  to  visit  a sick  relative,  check 
with  them.  In  Europe,  for  example,  AER 
has  loans  to  help  with  the  unusually  high 
initial  costs  of  setting  up  housekeeping. 
WARNING 

Some  commercial  firms  may 
write  you  and  offer  to  get  your  creditors 
off  your  back.  Called  “debt  poolers”  or 
“proraters,”  they  will  take  part  of  your 
pay  and  allocate  it  to  your  creditors. 
These  firms  charge  a fee  for  their  ser- 
vices, which  can  amount  to  20  percent  or 
more  of  your  salary.  Some  operators 
have  been  known  to  simply  pocket  your 
money  and  never  pay  your  creditors. 


If  you’re  denied  credit,  find 
out  why.  Creditors  have  to  tell  you 
why  you  were  turned  down,  if  you 
ask.  If  it’s  because  of  information  in 
your  credit  file,  they  must  tell  you 
the  name  and  address  of  the  agency 
that  gave  them  the  report.  That  in- 
formation is  available  to  you  free  of 
charge  if  you  write  for  it  within  30 
days  of  being  denied  credit. 

You  can  have  information 
reinvestigated  and  deleted  if  it’s 
wrong  or  can’t  be  verified.  If  you 
had  a dispute  with  a creditor,  you 
can  have  your  version,  in  100  words 
or  less,  placed  in  your  file. 

You  may  want  to  check  your 
credit  file  even  if  you’re  not  having 
a problem.  Mistaken  identities  do 
happen.  You  can  find  out  which 
credit  bureaus  are  in  your  area  by 
checking  in  the  Yellow  Pages  under 
“Credit  Reporting  Agencies.”  In 
general,  your  record  will  follow  you 
when  you  move.  It’s  likely  that  no 
agency  has  your  complete  record 
since  some  creditors  don’t  use  every 
agency  and  some  agencies  don’t  op- 
erate in  every  state.  You  will  have  to 
write  or  visit  to  see  your  record. 

These  agencies  don’t  give 
you  a “credit  rating.”  What  you 
will  see  is  a record  of  the  experiences 
that  lenders  report  they  had  with 
you.  The  report  will  show  if  pay- 
ments were  on  time  or  late.  The  rec- 
ord also  shows  legal  items  like  bank- 
ruptcies, tax  liens  and  court  judg- 
ments. Negative  information  stays 
in  your  file  for  seven  years.  Bank- 
ruptcies stay  in  for  10  years. 

Once  you  have  established 
credit,  make  your  payments  as 
agreed.  You  build  your  credit  record 
with  each  payment  you  make.  Pay- 
ing a bill  ahead  of  time  may  save 
you  some  finance  charges,  but  it 
won’t  give  you  “extra  credit  rat- 
ing.” If  an  illness  or  emergency 
prevents  you  from  making  a pay- 
ment, contact  your  creditors  im- 
mediately. Most  are  willing  to  work 
out  a plan  to  help  you  pay  your  debt 
and  still  keep  a good  credit  record. 

If  you’re  married,  make  sure 
your  spouse  knows  what  bills  you 
owe  and  how  to  pay  them.  As  long 
as  you’re  in  the  Army,  you  may  be 
shipping  out  for  an  exercise  or  the 
real  thing  on  short  notice.  □ 
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HAAAII 


Story  and  Photos  by  Sp5  Bill  Branley 


BELIEVE  it  or  not,  most  of  Hawaii  looks  just  like  the 
travel  ads:  gorgeous  sunsets,  sailboats,  people  in  grass 
skirts. 

You’ll  even  see  people  wearing  brightly  colored 
“aloha”  shirts  and  leis  (pronounced  “lays”),  which  are 
necklaces  of  flowers.  People  wearing  them  will  most 
likely  be  sitting  in  bamboo  chairs  sipping  exotic-looking 
tropical  drinks  with  names  you  can’t  pronounce.  Don’t 
laugh,  because  you’ll  probably  be  one  of  these  people, 
maybe  at  a luau  on  a beach,  complete  with  dancing  girls 
(and  guys),  lots  of  food,  gentle  trade  winds  and  swaying 
palms. 

If  you’re  going  to  Hawaii,  be  ready  for  that 
peculiar  fever  that’ll  make  you  do  these  things.  People 
who  go  to  Hawaii  for  a few  years  become  experts  at 
relaxing  and  eating. 

Many  of  these  “typically  Hawaiian”  things  are 
at  Waikiki  Beach,  near  downtown  Honolulu  on  the 
island  of  Oahu.  The  area  draws  more  than  a million 
tourists  every  year.  They  surf,  snorkle,  swim,  take 
millions  of  pictures  and  eat  pig  and  fish  cooked  in  every 
imaginable  way.  You’ll  be  one  of  these  people  for  at 
least  a year.  Then  you’ll  become  an  old-timer  doing 
these  same  things  on  another  part  of  the  island. 

You’ll  find  that  Waikiki,  though,  is  not  only 
pleasant,  but  economical  for  soldiers.  It  so  happens  that 
one  of  the  nicest  hotels  on  the  beach,  the  Hale  Koa,  is  a 
government-owned  military  recreation  center.  The  Hale 
Koa  is  very  popular,  so  make  your  reservations  early. 
Even  if  you  don’t  stay  overnight,  you  can  still  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  hotel’s  lounges,  dining  rooms,  weekly  lu- 
aus,  other  shows,  island  tours,  equipment  rentals  and 
many  other  bargains.  If  none  of  that  turns  you  on,  you 
can  use  your  military  ID  card  to  park  in  the  hotel  park- 
ing lot  for  excursions  into  town.  And  that’s  a bargain. 

Many  military  people,  especially  the  old-timers, 
insist  that  the  “real”  Hawaii  is  away  from  sprawling 
Honolulu,  past  the  pineapple  and  sugarcane  fields  to  the 
more  remote  beaches  and  parks.  In  other  words,  an 
hour  away.  It  doesn’t  take  long  to  drive  across  Oahu. 

“There  are  great  examples  here  of  rare  birds,” 
said  Sp4  Elaine  Weil,  a Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii,  soldier 
who  studied  animal  and  plant  life  extensively  before 
joining  the  Army.  “I  like  to  visit  wildlife  refuges.  There 


are  some  good  ones.  Also,  there  are  no  snakes  here,  and 
very  few  reptiles.” 

Actually,  there  are  two  snakes  in  Hawaii,  both  at 
the  Honolulu  Zoo.  As  far  as  plant  life  goes,  there  are 
some  5,000  varieties  of  the  hibiscus  alone,  which  is 
Hawaii’s  state  flower. 

There  are  eight  major  Hawaiian  islands.  The 
largest  is  called  Hawaii,  or  the  Big  Island,  but  the  best 
known  is  Oahu.  Some  of  the  other  islands,  such  as  Maui 
and  Molokai,  are  also  favorites  among  veteran  tourists. 
Another  island,  Lanai,  is  covered  with  some  90,000  I 
acres  of  pineapple.  (You’ll  eat  a lot  of  pineapple  in 
Hawaii.) 

Part  of  the  attraction  of  Hawaii  is  the  near-per- 
fect climate.  Most  homes  are  neither  air  conditioned  nor 
heated.  They  may  have  fans  to  help  along  the  trade 
winds  that  breeze  through  the  open  windows.  Tempera- 
tures get  into  the  high  80k  during  the  warm  months  of 
the  year,  but  generally  remain  in  the  70s.  The  heavier 
rains  fall  from  November  to  February.  What  little  rain 
falls  the  rest  of  the  year  is  usually  so  light  that  it 
evaporates  right  away.  It’s  described  as  “liquid  sun- 
shine,” and  it  almost  always  leaves  a rainbow. 

But,  it  would  be  wrong  to  expect  a tour  in  Hawaii 
to  be  all  vacation.  The  units  there,  such  as  the  25th  In- 
fantry Division  at  Schofield  Barracks,  maintain  a 
rigorous  training  schedule  that  includes  frequent 
deployments  to  the  Big  Island  for  training. 

“A  trip  to  PTA  (Pohakuloa  Training  Area,  on 
the  Big  Island)  is  a major  effort  involving  air  and  sea 
movement,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Ted  Yamashita,  a training  of- 
ficer at  U.S.  Army  Western  Command  (WESTCOM), 
the  major  Army  command  in  Hawaii.  WESTCOM  is 
headquartered  at  Fort  Shafter,  Hawaii. 

“The  soldiers  may  stay  there  for  30  days  or  more 
each  time,”  Yamashita  said.  “That  island  was  a big  sur- 
prise to  me.  It’s  similar  to  a desert.  At  6,000  feet  there’s 
a definite  change  in  weather  — it’s  cold  at  night.” 

PTA  is  the  extreme  opposite  of  the  popular  im- 
age of  Hawaii.  It’s  grim  and  barren,  like  the  surface  of 
the  moon.  In  fact,  our  astronauts  trained  for  their  moon 
missions  at  PTA.  It  even  snows  there  occasionally. 

Soldiers  from  the  25th  also  deploy  to  other  coun- 
tries, mainly  for  cold-weather  and  mountain  training. 
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Diamond  Head,  in  the 
background  above,  is  a 
landmark  and  tourist  at- 
traction near  Honolulu.  • 
At  right,  soldiers  from  the 
25th  Infantry  Division  at 
the  Kahuku  Training  Area 
near  Schofield  Barracks. 

• Opposite  page,  weekly 
luaus  on  the  beach  at  the 
Hale  Koa  Hotel  draw  hun- 
dreds of  military  vaca- 
tioners and  local  military 
residents. 
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“Our  soldiers  train  in  Korea,  the  Philippines, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,”  Yamashita  said.  ‘‘When 
it’s  summer  here,  it’s  cold  enough  in  New  Zealand  to  get 
in  some  cold-weather  training.  Plus,  operations  in  other 
countries  give  us  a chance  to  work  with  other  armies.” 
Yamashita  explained  that,  on  an  average,  a bat- 
talion-sized unit  may  train  in  a foreign  country  and  at 
PTA  once  a year.  On  Oahu,  units  spend  a lot  of  time 
training  in  the  nearby  Kahuku  Training  Area. 

PFC  Leon  Ellis,  from  Company  B,  1st  Battalion, 
27th  Infantry,  said,  “We  average  about  two  weeks  per 
month  in  the  field.  Your  feet  get  real  tired.” 

Depending  on  your  job  and  rank,  you  could  be 
assigned  to  any  one  of  several  installations  scattered 
around  Hawaii.  Aside  from  Schofield  Barracks  and 
Fort  Shafter,  there  are  Army  activities  at  Tripler  Army 


Medical  Center,  Wheeler  Air  Force  Base,  Ford  Island, 
Camp  Smith,  Forts  DeRussy  and  Kamehameha,  and  a 
few  other  spots. 

The  two  largest  concentrations  of  soldiers  and 
families  are  in  the  Fort  Shafter-Tripler  area  near  Hono- 
lulu, and  the  Schofield  Barracks-Wheeler  Field  area 
near  the  center  of  Oahu.  Some  soldiers  live  in  one  area 
and  commute  to  the  other. 

Although  Hawaii  is  a state,  it  is  still  an  overseas 
assignment  with  the  usual  types  of  tours  and  rules  on 
household  goods,  automobiles  and  many  other  things. 
Once  you’re  alerted  for  Hawaii,  you’ll  be  briefed  on 
your  entitlements.  The  particulars  will  vary  according  to 
rank,  time  in  service  and  marital  status. 

Normally,  if  you  are  an  E-4  or  above  with  more 
than  two  years  of  service,  you  can  move  your  family  to 
Hawaii  at  government  expense  if  you  serve  a three-year 
tour  there.  Married  soldiers  in  grades  E-l  to  E-4  with 
less  than  two  years  of  service  may  be  able  to  bring 
families  to  Hawaii  at  government  expense,  but  will  not 
be  authorized  family  housing.  If  you  fall  into  this 
category,  you  should  get  as  much  information  and  ad- 
vice as  possible  before  making  your  decision.  The  cost 
of  living  in  Hawaii  is  among  the  highest  in  the  United 
States. 


If  you  are  a married  soldier  authorized  to  bring  a 
family  to  Hawaii,  or  if  you  are  an  unmarried  or  unac- 
companied senior  NCO  or  officer,  you  will  be  assigned 
a sponsor  who  is  already  in  Hawaii.  He  or  she  should 
contact  you  in  advance  with  detailed  information  to 
help  you  make  the  move  smoothly  and  get  settled. 

You’ll  arrive  in  Hawaii  at  either  the  Honolulu 
International  Airport  or  Hickam  Air  Force  Base,  de- 
pending on  how  you  travel.  Transportation  is  available 
from  both  places  to  Fort  Shafter  and  Schofield  Bar- 
racks. 

If  you’re  a single  soldier,  you’ll  normally  stay  in 
transient  quarters  until  you  are  assigned  to  your  perma- 
nent unit.  Married  soldiers  with  families  may  have  to 
spend  a few  days  in  either  a military  guest  house  or  a 
nearby  motel.  Your  sponsor  can  arrange  guest  rooms 
for  you  if  you  request  them  in  advance. 

If  you  must  stay  in  a motel  with  your  family 
while  awaiting  permanent  quarters,  you  are  eligible  for 
temporary  lodging  allowance  (TLA)  in  addition  to  your 
normal  quarters  allowance.  You  can  draw  TLA  for  up 
to  10  days.  However,  be  sure  to  contact  the  housing  of- 
fice at  either  Fort  Shafter  or  Schofield  Barracks  before 
checking  into  a motel,  since  not  all  motels  are  approved 
for  TLA  payments. 

If  you’re  a single,  junior  enlisted  soldier,  you’ll 
probably  live  in  barracks  at  Fort  Shafter  or  Schofield 
Barracks,  depending  on  where  you  work. 

There  are  advantages  to  both  locations.  Since 
Fort  Shafter  is  so  close  to  Honolulu,  soldiers  living  there 
have  quick  and  easy  access  to  Waikiki  Beach,  the  Hale 
Koa  and  many  night  spots.  Soldiers  at  Schofield  Bar- 
racks, however,  are  much  closer  to  the  superb  North 
Shore  beaches,  where  many  military  people  enjoy  surf- 
ing. Also,  the  buildings  that  25th  Division  soldiers  live 
in  are  arranged  in  a unique  quadrangle  fashion  that 
many  soldiers  there  find  interesting. 

Most  government  family  housing  in  Hawaii  is 
located  in  three  areas:  Schofield  Barracks,  Fort  Shafter 
and  Aliamanu  Military  Reservation.  Aliamanu  is  a large 
housing  area  near  Fort  Shafter  and  Tripler  that  is  open 
to  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  families  assigned  to  Hawaii. 

Overall,  Army  families  have  6,000  units  of  hous- 
ing available  to  them.  Depending  on  your  needs,  there 
may  be  a waiting  list.  It’s  not  unusual,  however,  for 
soldiers  to  move  directly  into  family  housing  after 
reporting  to  their  installations.  Housing  officials  at 
Schofield  Barracks  or  Fort  Shafter  will  give  you  com- 
plete information  on  government  housing. 

Most  government  housing  comes  with  stoves, 
refrigerators,  washers  and  dryers.  Air  conditioners  that 
require  a 220-volt  AC  outlet  cannot  be  installed  in  gov- 
ernment quarters. 

Off-post  housing  in  Hawaii  is  hard  to  find  and 
expensive.  Station  housing  allowance  has  been  con- 
verted to  “rent  plus.”  Rent  plus  is  paid  to  all  soldiers 
authorized  to  live  off  post.  Most  local  landlords  register 
available  rentals  with  the  family-housing  offices  at 
Schofield  Barracks  and  Fort  Shafter.  There  is  also  a 
housing  referral  interservice  coordinating  office  at  Fort 
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Shafter.  Most  rentals  come  furnished. 

Most  of  your  questions  regarding  housing,  house- 
hold goods,  various  payments,  auto  registration  and 
other  matters  will  be  answered  when  you  in-process  at 
your  installation.  Additional  help  is  always  available 
through  Army  Community  Service  (ACS).  Volunteers 
there  can  provide  household  items  through  a loan 
closet,  arrange  emergency  child  care  or  help  you  obtain 
financial  assistance  through  Army  Emergency  Relief 
(AER).  You’ll  probably  meet  with  an  ACS  representa- 
tive while  you  are  in-processing. 

There  are  a few  important  details  that  pet  owners 
must  be  aware  of.  Because  Hawaii  is  a rabies-free  area, 
the  state  requires  that  all  dogs  and  cats  be  quarantined 
for  120  days  upon  arriving  in  Hawaii.  Pets  will  be  placed 
in  an  animal  quarantine  station  at  the  owner’s  expense. 
The  cost  is  $466  for  a dog  and  $412  for  a cat.  If  you  wish 
to  bring  a dog  or  cat,  you 
can  obtain  detailed  infor- 
mation by  writing  to:  Ha- 
waii State  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Attention:  An- 
imal Quarantine,  P.O.  Box 
22159,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96822. 

If  you  wish  to  bring 
any  type  of  animal  other 
than  a dog  or  cat,  or  any 
type  of  plant,  you  must  ob- 
tain special  permission.  For 
information,  write  to  the 
same  address  but  call  atten- 
tion to  “plant  quarantine” 
instead  of  “animal  quaran- 
tine.” 

For  medical  care, 
soldiers  and  families  in  the 
Fort  Shafter  area  can  visit 
Tripler’s  minor-illness  clinic 
on  a walk-in  basis  during 
duty  hours.  The  health  clin- 
ic at  Schofield  Barracks 
serves  soldiers  and  families 
in  that  area.  A complete  range  of  medical  care  and 
emergency  services  is  available  at  both  places. 

The  U.S.  Army  Dental  Activity,  Hawaii,  oper- 
ates dental  clinics  at  Schofield  Barracks,  Fort  Shafter 
and  Tripler  for  active-duty  military  personnel. 
Although  routine  dental  care  for  families  is  not 
authorized,  emergency  dental  care  is  available.  There  is 
also  a limited  preventive-dentistry  program  for  families. 

Hawaii  is  rich  in  educational  opportunities.  The 
University  of  Hawaii,  located  about  six  miles  from  Fort 
Shafter,  offers  several  bachelor  and  pre-professional 
programs,  and  in-state  tuition  for  all  soldiers  and  their 
families.  Associate  degrees  are  available  through 
Kapiolani,  Feeward  and  Honolulu  community  colleges. 
You’ll  have  to  check  with  the  schools  or  with  your  local 
education  center  to  get  specific  details  about  evening 
programs  and  costs. 


You  can  also  work  on  many  graduate  degree  pro- 
grams offered  by  mainland-based  colleges  and  univer- 
sities thorugh  Army,  Navy  or  Air  Force  education 
centers. 

Children  of  military  men  and  women  can  attend 
public,  private  or  parochial  schools  located  all  over 
Hawaii.  Certain  requirements  have  to  be  met,  however,  l 
before  your  child  can  be  enrolled  for  the  first  time.  You  } 
can  get  more  information  when  you  in-process  or 
through  ACS.  There  is  also  the  Armed  Services  Special 
Education  and  Training  Society,  located  near  Pearl 
Harbor,  that  offers  special  instruction  for  dependent 
children  who  have  learning  disabilities. 

Of  course,  complete  shopping  facilities  are  avail-  I 
able  at  military  installations  all  over  Oahu.  The  main  ( 
Army  commissary  is  at  Schofield  Barracks.  You  may  I 
find  that  military  commissaries  in  Hawaii  offer  a variety  j 

of  fruits  and  vegetables  not  j 
found  in  mainland  commis-  I 
saries. 

As  might  be  ex- 
pected, the  list  of  things  to 
do  and  see  in  Hawaii  is  a 
lengthy  one.  If  you  like  to 
shop,  eat,  sightsee,  swim,  : 
surf,  fish,  play  golf,  fly  : 
planes  or  just  about  any- 
thing else,  contact  the  near-  I 
est  recreation  services  office  I 
to  find  out  where,  wrhen  and 
how  much. 

Another  popular  mil-  I 
itary  recreation  spot,  other 
than  the  Hale  Koa  Hotel,  is 
Kilauea  Military  Camp,  a 
mountain  resort  in  Hawaii  I 
Volcanoes  National  Park  i 
on  the  Big  Island.  The  camp 
has  a complete  array  of 
lodging  and  other  facilities.  I 
This  out-of-the-way  camp  is  ’ 
very  popular  among  mili- 
tary people  on  Oahu  and  is 

usually  booked  solid  during  the  summer  months.  Ad-  ji 
vance  reservations  are  a must. 

There  are  some  aspects  of  Hawaii  that  surprise 
many  newcomers  from  the  mainland.  It  can  truly  be  , 
said  that  Hawaii  is  a place  where  “East  meets  West.”  * 
The  Polynesian  and  Oriental  influences  are  strong.  In 
fact,  Hawaii  is  the  only  state  where  whites  are  not  the 
majority  (they  make  up  20  percent  of  the  population, 
not  counting  military  people).  The  largest  ethnic  group  I 
is  Japanese.  The  population  also  includes  Filipinos,  ! 
Chinese,  Koreans  and  Samoans.  Hawaiians,  who  are  I 
descendants  of  other  Polynesian  peoples,  make  up  less  I 
than  1 percent. 

It  all  adds  up  to  a possible  learning  experience  ( 
for  many  soldiers.  But  all  soldiers  assigned  to  Hawaii  l 
can  have  a good  time  and  enjoy  what  Army  and  com-  J 
munity  life  have  to  offer.  □ 


Top,  25th  Division  troops  at  Schofield  Barracks  live  in  billets  in 
quadrangle  areas.  • Bottom,  most  of  the  family  housing  at 
Schofield  is  modern  and  tree-shaded. 
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THE  BIG  REDONE 


1st  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized) 

Fort  Riley,  Kansas 

Goppingen,  West  Germany 


ORGANIZED  in  June  1917  in  New 
York  City  as  the  First  Expeditionary 
Division,  it  was  designated  the  next 
month  as  the  1st  Division.  The  unit 
completed  its  deployment  to  France 
in  December  1917  and  became  the 
first  American  division  in  World 
War  I to  meet  the  enemy,  suffer  ca- 
sualties, capture  prisoners,  stage  a 
major  offensive  (Cantigny,  May  28, 
1918)  and  enter  Germany.  The  divi- 
sion participated  in  seven  campaigns 
and,  following  the  Armistice,  served 
on  occupation  duty. 

Returning  to  the  United 
States  in  September  1919,  the  divi- 
sion headquarters  was  located  at 
Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y.,  and  its  units 
were  scattered  throughout  the  East- 
ern Seaboard  states. 

In  February  1941,  the  divi- 
sion moved  to  Fort  Devens,  Mass., 
and  in  February  1942,  to  Camp 
Blanding,  Fla.  The  division  shipped 
out  for  England  in  August  1942  and 
continued  training. 

In  World  War  II  it  made  the 
first  major  U.S.  landing  against  the 
European  Axis  powers,  striking  into 
North  Africa  at  Oran,  Kasserine 
Pass  and  El  Guettar.  In  July  1943 
the  division  invaded  Sicily.  In  1944 
“The  Big  Red  One”  landed  at 
Omaha  Beach,  drove  through  France 
and  Germany,  and  was  in  Czech- 
oslovakia when  hostilities  ended. 

This  article  on  an  Active  Army  division  is  one  in  a 
series  compiled  from  official  Army  sources  by  Danny 
M.  Johnson,  a management  analyst  who  works  for  the 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel  at  the  Pentagon. 


The  division  participated  in  eight 
campaigns  and  earned  the  French 
Fourragere.  After  10  years  of  occu- 
pation duty  in  Germany,  the  unit 
moved  to  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  in  De- 
cember 1955. 

In  July  1965  the  2nd  Brigade 
deployed  to  Vietnam,  followed  by 
the  remainder  of  the  division  in  Oc- 
tober 1965.  “The  Big  Red  One”  par- 
ticipated in  1 1 campaigns  in  Viet- 
nam and  was  awarded  the  Meritori- 
ous Unit  Commendation.  The  divi- 
sion returned  to  Fort  Riley  in  April 


1970,  after  almost  five  years  in  com- 
bat, and  was  reorganized  as  mecha- 
nized infantry.  It  now  has  a forward 
brigade  stationed  in  Goppingen, 
West  Germany. 

The  1st  Infantry  Division 
(mechanized)  is  assigned  to  Forces 
Command.  It  has  played  a part  in 
all  recent  NATO  and  REFORGER 
exercises,  and  in  many  major 
stateside  field-training  exercises.  As 
a REFORGER  unit,  “The  Big  Red 
One”  must  be  prepared  for  deploy- 
ment to  Germany  at  any  time.  □ 


Camouflaged  soldiers  of  the  1st  Infantry  Division  prepare  to  board  their  helicopters  for 
an  air  assault  during  Operation  Billings  at  Long  Binh,  Vietnam,  in  June  1967. 
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PFC  John  Olson 


THE  old  question  goes  something 
like,  “Why  are  we  climbing  this 
mountain?”  And  the  answer  is, 
“Because  it’s  here.” 

To  that  you  can  add,  “What 
if  the  mountain  is  three  hours  away 
by  car?” 

“Then  we’ll  drive  to  it.” 

That’s  precisely  what  avid 
mountain  climbers  do.  Some  have 
been  known  to  fly  to  distant  coun- 
tries to  climb  a bunch  of  rocks  sev- 
eral miles  into  the  sky.  These  aren’t 
just  any  old  rocks.  These  are  very 
steep  rocks  that  most  people  would 
avoid.  But  then,  most  people  aren’t 
hopelessly  hooked  on  the  challeng- 
ing and  dangerous  sport  of  moun- 
tain climbing. 

There  are  many  ways  to  climb 
a mountain.  At  Mount  Rainier  in 
Washington  state,  for  example,  there 
are  foot  paths  that  you  can  take  right 
to  the  top.  There  are  also  “technical” 
routes,  which  is  climbers’  talk  for 
“next-to-impossible.  ’ ’ 

It  is  the  technical  route,  or 
rock  climbing,  that  intrigues  the 
serious  climber.  Sometimes  the  goal 
may  be  to  climb  a particular  stretch 
of  rock  rather  than  an  entire  moun- 
tain. The  challenge  for  many  is  to 
ascend  a seemingly  unclimbable  ver- 
tical wall. 

Even  the  non-technical  route 
may  present  a challenge,  since  the 
path  will  often  be  narrow,  steep, 
rocky  or  uneven.  Either  way  you  go, 
the  rewards  are  plenty  of  exercise 
and  a breathtaking  view  when  you 
reach  the  summit. 

Rock  climbing  is  a sport  that 
demands  patience,  skill,  practice  — 
and  reliable  partners.  Most  people 
in  reasonably  good  physical  shape 
can  take  it  up. 

All  you  really  need  are  good 
advice  and  the  right  equipment.  Be- 
fore lining  these  up,  however,  you 
should  make  sure  that  the  key  ingredi- 
ent is  at  hand  — namely,  a mountain. 

Soldiers  stationed  in  Alaska, 
Washington,  Colorado,  the  Eastern 
Seaboard,  Europe,  Korea  and  Pan- 
ama will  have  no  trouble  with  this 
requirement.  Soldiers  at  some  Mid- 
western installations  may  want  to 
wait  for  an  assignment  to  a more 
suitable  location  to  learn  the  art  of 
rock  climbing. 


Story  and  Photos  by  Sp5  Bill  Branley 


Experienced  rock  climbers  can’t  ignore  a 
slope  or  a mountain  they  haven’t  conquered. 
It’s  a challenge  that  must  be  met. 
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It’s  almost  impossible  to  list 
all  of  the  best  spots  near  Army 
posts.  Soldiers  at  Fort  Devens, 
Mass.,  for  example,  have  access  to 
about  40  different  climbing  spots  in 
eastern  Massachusetts,  according  to 
Brian  Boyd,  a New  England  climber 
who  now  runs  an  outdoor-equip- 
ment shop  in  Virginia.  He  added 
that  in  New  Hampshire  there  are 
four  major  cliffs  that  are  more  than 
300  feet  high.  That’s  a sample  of 
what’s  available  in  one  small  area. 

One  of  the  first  places  to  go 
for  information  about  locations, 
equipment  and  techniques  is  a good 
sporting  goods  shop  that  specializes 
in  things  like  camping,  mountain- 
eering, backpacking  or  hiking. 
There  you  should  find  books  or 
pamphlets  on  climbing  in  your 
region  plus  tips  on  how  to  tackle 
certain  peaks  or  cliffs. 

Clubs  are  also  worth  consid- 
ering if  you’re  serious  about  climb- 
ing. Signing  up  for  group  outings 
with  a club  will  expose  you  to  vet- 
eran climbers  and  a variety  of  tech- 
niques and  equipment.  Through 
clubs  you  can  also  get  to  know  some 
of  the  better  climbs  in  your  region. 
Another  source  of  information  is 
your  local  recreation  services  office. 

One  of  the  first  things  you’ll 
discover  when  you  look  into  climb- 
ing is  the  sometimes  confusing  vari- 
ety of  equipment.  The  basics  for 
rock  climbing  include  boots,  a hel- 
met, ropes  and  gloves.  You  also 
need  a climbing  “rack,”  a hammer 
and  an  assortment  of  pitons,  snap 
links,  rings  and  chocks. 

A climbing  rack  is  a sling  of 
webbing  or  rope  that  usually  hangs 
from  the  climber’s  waist.  The  gear  it 
holds  — pitons,  chocks  and  so  forth 
— is  what  you  use  with  ropes  to 
climb  steep  walls. 

A piton,  for  example,  is  a 
small  metal  spike  with  a ring  at  one 
end.  By  driving  it  into  a crack  in  the 
rock,  you  have  an  anchor  through 
which  you  can  pass  a rope. 

A chock  is  used  for  basically 
the  same  purpose  as  a piton,  but  is 
less  damaging  to  the  rock.  A chock 
is  a short  piece  of  heavy  wire  with  a 
chunk  of  metal  resembling  a fishing 
weight  at  one  end.  By  sliding  the 
metal  weight  into  a nook  or  a space 


between  two  rocks,  you  give  your- 
self another  type  of  anchor. 

Most  climbs  involve  a lead 
climber,  who  carefully  emplaces 
chocks  and  pitons  as  he  or  she 
inches  upward,  and  a partner  who 
retrieves  the  equipment  as  he  or  she 
follows.  Both  climbers  have  to 
understand  the  gear  and  how  it’s 
used  if  they  want  to  avoid  a fall.  For 
this  reason,  it’s  recommended  that 
you  start  out  with  an  experienced 
climber  or  get  good  advice. 

Another  reason  for  seeking 
advice  is  that  rock  climbing  de- 
mands a modest  investment,  unless 
you’re  able  to  borrow  the  equip- 
ment you  need.  Chocks  and  pitons 
run  from  $3  to  $5  each.  A rock 
helmet,  a good  precaution  against 
falling  rocks,  may  cost  $45  to  $60. 
For  about  $60  you  can  get  a nylon, 
three-strand,  120-foot  rope  that’s 
good  for  both  climbing  and  rappel- 
ling. There  are  fancier  ropes,  how- 
ever, that  easily  top  $100  and  offer 
better  construction  and  durability, 
and  less  weight.  Gloves,  too,  are 
highly  recommended,  especially  for 
rappelling  after  you’ve  climbed. 

Sp4  John  Akre,  a Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.,  soldier  who  climbs  often  in 
the  national  forests  of  Washington, 
said,  “The  equipment  you  need 
depends  on  how  much  you’re  into 
it.  You  should  start  out  with  a little 
gear  to  see  how  you  like  it. 

“Take  footwear,  for  exam- 
ple,” Akre  said.  “For  serious  rock 
climbers  there  are  special  rock 
climbing  shoes.  It’s  like  a tennis 
shoe.  It  gives  you  the  most  amount 
of  contact  with  the  rock  surface.” 

The  needs  of  most  beginning 
climbers,  though,  can  be  met  with  a 


pair  of  general  mountaineering 
boots  that  also  work  well  for  hiking 
and  backpacking.  These  may  cost 
anywhere  from  $60  to  $100  or  more, 
depending  on  the  make  and  type. 

Clothing  should  be  whatever 
is  comfortable  for  the  weather. 

“I  like  short  pants  because  I 
can  move  around  freely,”  Akre 
said.  “The  point  in  rock  climbing  is 
to  keep  your  knees  off  the  rock. 
You  want  to  always  use  your  feet.” 

There  are  many  other  aspects 

— knots,  techniques  and  types  of 
climbs  — that  are  best  learned  from 
another  person.  Books  are  available 
that  will  familiarize  you  with  the 
sport  of  mountaineering,  but  none 
will  replace  firsthand  learning  from 
an  experienced  climber. 

A lot  of  people  regard  the 
other  half  of  climbing  — rappelling 

— as  a sport  in  itself.  However,  the 
tension  and  scraping  caused  by  fast, 
bounding  rappels  wear  out  ropes 
quickly. 

“People  like  to  do  that,” 
Akre  said,  “but  if  you  put  a lot  of 
money  into  a rope,  you  want  to  take 
care  of  it.  A lot  of  rappelling  wears 
out  ropes.  You  should  also  keep  it 
out  of  the  mud  and  rain,  if  possible.” 

Scrambling  among  rocks  and 
boulders,  and  hanging  from  pre- 
carious holds,  may  not  appeal  to 
everyone.  But,  nonetheless,  rock 
climbing  draws  many  hardy  en- 
thusiasts — people  looking  for  a 
challenge. 

If  you’re  the  outdoor  type  by 
nature,  and  you’re  never  one  to  turn 
down  a weekend  of  hiking  or  back- 
packing, then  you  may  want  to  in- 
troduce yourself  to  a veteran 
climber  and  head  up.  □ 

Not  all  climbs  demand 
special  equipment. 

Sp4  John  Akre,  oppo- 
site page,  demon- 
strates a solo  climb  on 
a slope  near  Enum- 
claw.  Wash.,  about  an 
hour  from  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash.  Since  this  slope 
has  good  hand  and 
foot  holds,  it’s  rela- 
tively easy  to  climb.  • 
At  left,  equipment  at- 
tached to  the  climbing 
rack  is  used  for  tech- 
nical climbs.  There  is 
a variety  of  equipment. 
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DODDS 

SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 

Nearly  1 35,000  children  of  American  servicemembers  and  DoD  civil- 
ians attend  school  overseas  in  the  United  States’  1 1th  largest  public 
school  system.  Known  as  DoDDS,  it  operates  270  schools  in  coun- 
tries such  as  Belgium,  Spain,  Germany  and  Japan. 


AMONG  U.S.  school  systems, 
there’s  one  that’s  unique.  All  of  its 
schools  are  overseas. 

The  Department  of  Defense 
Dependents  Schools  (DoDDS)  sys- 
tem provides  schooling  for  children 
of  service  members  and  DoD  civil- 
ians stationed  overseas.  Kindergart- 
ners  through  high  school  students 
go  to  school  in  countries  such  as 
Belgium,  Spain  and  Iceland. 

Students  learn  subjects  simi- 
lar to  those  taught  in  the  United 
States.  They  also  have  opportunities 
to  study  firsthand  other  cultures  and 
languages.  Depending  on  where 


they  live,  students  can  take  field 
trips  to  events  and  places  like  the 
London  Symphony  and  Spanish  mu- 
seums. Exchange  programs  permit 
some  students  to  live  with  French  or 
German  families  for  a week. 

Military  dependents  started 
learning  their  three  R’s  overseas  in 
1946,  when  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
opened  schools  in  Germany  for 
nearly  3,000  American  children. 
Soon,  the  Army,  Air  Force  and 
Navy  were  each  running  their  own 
overseas  schools.  In  1976,  the 
schools  were  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Department  of  Defense. 


Today,  DoDDS  is  the  nation’s 
11th  largest  public  school  system 
with  about  135,000  students,  11,000 
staff  members  and  270  schools. 
Headquarters  are  in  Alexandria, 
Va.  Regional  offices  are  in  London, 
England;  Wiesbaden  and  Karlsruhe, 
Germany;  Madrid,  Spain;  Futenma, 
Japan;  and  Albrook  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, Panama. 

DoDDS  acting  director  Rob- 
ert Ferguson  said  that,  overall,  the 
students  score  higher  on  the  Scho- 
lastic Aptitude  Tests  (SAT)  than  stu- 
dents nationwide.  During  the  1980- 
81  school  year,  DoDDS  students 
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averaged  11  points  higher  on  the 
verbal  test  than  the  national  aver- 
age. In  math,  scores  were  12  points 
higher. 

In  the  American  College 
Testing  Program  for  1979-80, 
DoDDS  students  measured  22.1  in 
natural  science,  19.2  in  math,  and 
18.8  in  social  studies.  This  averaged 
out  to  about  20,  compared  to  18.5 
by  stateside  students. 

“We’re  quite  pleased  by  the 
students’  scores,”  Ferguson  said. 
“It’s  important  to  note  that  the 
scores  are  the  average  scores  for  all 
of  our  students  who  took  the  test. 
Almost  25  percent  more  students 
elected  to  take  the  SAT  in  1980-81 
than  the  year  before.” 

In  June  1981,  two  DoDDS 
high  school  students  were  recog- 
nized as  presidential  scholars,  a pro- 
gram that  honors  distinguished 
graduating  seniors  in  the  nation. 
Karine  Hollis  and  Harold  Robinson 
were  among  the  141  seniors  who 
were  presented  medallions  by  first 
lady  Nancy  Reagan. 

Hollis,  an  honor  graduate 
from  the  Munich  American  High 
School  in  Germany,  is  the  daughter 
of  Army  CWO  3 and  Mrs.  Richard 
Hollis.  Robinson,  the  son  of  Air 
Force  MSgt.  and  Mrs.  Harold  Rob- 
inson, graduated  from  Woodbridge 
American  High  School  in  England. 

For  the  first  time,  DoDDS 
students  participated  in  the  annual 
U.S.  Senate  Youth  Program  earlier 
this  year  to  learn  how  the  federal 
government  works.  Denise  Michelle 
Edson  and  Geral-Keith  Martin  re- 
ceived $2,000  scholarships  and  an 
all-expense  paid,  one-week  intern- 
ship to  the  program  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

Edson  is  the  daughter  of 
Navy  Cmdr.  and  Mrs.  Darrel  Edson 


School  Building  Program 


Over  the  next  several  years, 
new  school  facilities  at  Army  bases 

Recently  completed  additions 
In  Germany 

Erlangen  Elementary 
Grafenwoehr  Elementary 
Ludwigsburg  Middle  School 

Under  construction  (additions 
unless  otherwise  noted) 

Germany 

Aschaffenburg  Elementary 
Bad  Hersfeld  Elementary 
Baumholder  High 
Hanau  Elementary  (annex) 

Hohenfels  Elementary 
Ludwigsburg  Elementary 
Munich  Elementary 
Nuremberg  High 

Schwaebisch  Gmuend  Elementary 
Weierhof  Elementary 


DoDDS  will  be  spending  $81  million  on 
overseas.  The  projects  are: 

Wiesbaden  Elementary  (new  school) 

Japan 

Sagamihara  Elementary 

Korea 

Seoul  High 

Taegu  Elementary  and 

High  schools  (new  school) 

Authorized  for  construction 
(additions) 

Germany 

Dexheim  Elementary 
Fulda  Elementary  and  High  schools 
Schwaebisch  Hall  Elementary 
Vilseck  Elementary  and  High  schools 

Korea 

Pusan,  Elementary,  Middle, 
and  High  schools 
Seoul  Elementary 


and  is  a senior  at  W.T.  Sampson 
High,  Guantanamo  Bay,  Cuba. 
Martin  is  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Geral  Martin  and  is  a senior  at 
Frankfurt  American  High,  Ger- 
many. 

Before  being  selected,  each 
nominee  had  to  answer  four  ques- 
tions. They  weren’t  given  the  ques- 
tions beforehand. 

“I  listened  to  those  taped  in- 
terviews,” Ferguson  said.  “I  was 
very  impressed  with  their  knowledge 
of  the  host  country.  When  you  talk 
in  terms  of  politics  and  international 
affairs,  I think  our  students  are  very 
hep  on  that. 

“Our  students  are  sophisti- 
cated,” he  continued.  “They’re  less 
prone  to  vandalize.  There  haven’t 
been  any  physical  attacks  against 
teachers  either.  There  are  some  drug 
problems,  but  no  more  than  in  the 
states.  They’ve  moved  around  a lot 
and  have  experienced  different  cul- 
tures.” 

“I  think  colleges  are  search- 


ing for  individuals  with  experiences 
such  as  this,”  said  Mary-Jean  Zam- 
pino,  a senior  at  Stuttgart  American 
High  School,  Germany.  She  was  in- 
terviewed by  the  Stuttgart  Citizen, 
an  Army  newspaper. 

“When  I fill  out  my  college 
application,  I feel  that  it  helps  me  to 
be  able  to  say  that  I attended  a high 
school  in  a foreign  country,”  Zam- 
pino  said. 

Another  Stuttgart  senior, 
Louis  Chappa,  was  also  interview- 
ed. He  said:  “The  colleges  look  for 
people  who  are  able  to  adjust  to  new 
situations.  It  is  definitely  a plus  for 
me  to  graduate  from  this  school  be- 
cause they  see  me  as  a more  worldly 
person,  someone  who  has  been 
around.” 

In  addition  to  traditional 
school  subjects,  classes  are  also 
taught  in  such  areas  as  sex  education 
and  drug  abuse  education. 

Many  DoDDS  high  schools 
offer  courses  in  communications 
media,  computers  and  data  process- 
ing, and  cinematography.  Also, 
courses  such  as  cosmetology,  and 
dental  and  medical  technology  are 
available  at  some  schools. 

DoDDS  offers  special  educa- 
tion for  handicapped  children.  Fer- 
guson said  that  “giant  strides”  have 
been  made  in  DoDDS’  special  edu- 
cation offerings.  A public  law  pass- 
ed in  1979  requires  that  the  system 
offer  a full  range  of  services  for 


Jerri  Snell’s  kindergarten  class  works  on  a project  at  Sagamihara  Elementary  School 
Japan.  The  school  is  in  a military  housing  area  near  Camp  Zama. 
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and  individual  counseling,  career 
counseling  and  help  students  with 
class  scheduling. 

All  incoming  students  and 
parents  should  receive  an  orienta- 
tion about  the  school  system. 

Most  of  the  larger  schools 
have  full-time  nurses  who  provide 
health  education  services  and  emer- 
gency care  for  illness  and  accidents. 
Nurses  also  screen  students  for  vi- 
sion and  hearing  problems. 

Students  living  in  remote 
areas  take  some  classes  through  cor- 
respondence courses. 


Chris  Freiberg,  a student  at  Vicenza  High  School  in  Italy,  receives  hands-on  experience 
in  the  operation  of  an  offset  press  from  Sp4  Doris  Williams. 


handcapped  students.  “We’re  work- 
ing on  it,”  Ferguson  said. 

DoDDS  also  has  a compen- 
satory education  program  at  se- 
lected schools.  The  program  pro- 
vides remedial  education  for  chil- 
dren who  lack  certain  basic  skills. 
Currently,  the  program  offers  such 
courses  as  tutorial  reading  and 
math,  and  writing  projects. 

Ferguson  expects  DoDDS  to 
be  sufficiently  staffed  by  the 
1985-86  school  year  so  that  it  will  be 
able  to  offer  remedial  instruction  to 
everyone  who  needs  it. 

Voluntary  vocational  pro- 
grams are  also  available  at  some  of 
the  larger  high  schools.  DoDDS- 
Germany  North  Region  is  the  only 
one  with  a separate  career  resource 
center,  located  in  Darmstadt.  Stu- 
dents from  about  a dozen  nearby 
high  schools  are  bused  there  for 
hands-on  vocational  training.  Elec- 
tronics, carpentry  and  small-engine 
repair  are  some  of  the  courses 
taught. 

All  schools  have  guidance 
services.  Counselors  provide  group 


For  instance,  high  school  stu- 
dents take  correspondence  courses 
from  established  sources,  such  as 
the  University  of  Nebraska.  Some 
kindergartners  through  eighth  grad- 
ers are  enrolled  in  courses  from  the 
Calvert  School  of  Baltimore. 

Ferguson  said  that  corre- 
spondence courses  are  usually  con- 
fined to  students  in  areas  such  as 
South  America  and  Africa,  where 
there  aren’t  any  DoDDS  schools. 

“A  student  might  be  attend- 
ing a local  private  school  that 
doesn’t  offer  all  of  the  basic  courses 
that  an  American  student  w'ould 
need.  These  might  be  courses  like 
social  studies,  language  arts  and 
geometry,”  he  said.  “DoDDS 
would  supplement  these  courses. 

“Also,  when  students  live  in 
remote  areas  where  there  aren’t  ade- 
quate schools  available,  DoDDS 
pays  for  correspondence  courses,” 
Ferguson  said. 

He  said  that  when  a group  of 
students  in  the  same  area  is  enrolled 
in  these  courses,  DoDDS  also  pays 
for  a monitor  to  work  with  it.  The 
monitor  would  be  there  to  answer 
questions  and  interpret  lessons.  Stu- 
dents might  meet  to  work  and  study 
in  a conference  room,  education 
center  or  library  on  a nearby  mili- 
tary base,  or  they  might  meet  in  pri- 
vate homes. 

Students’  tests  and  lessons 
are  sent  back  to  the  correspondence 
sources.  At  the  stateside  school,  a 
monitor  would  correct  the  student’s 
work. 

“This  person  would  set  up  a 
correspondence  relationship  with 
the  parents  and  the  student,”  Fergu- 
son said.  “They’d  correspond  by 


Second  and  fifth  grade  students  at  the  Virgil  I.  Grissom  Elementary  School  in  the 
Philippines  square  dance  during  a presentation  for  the  other  students  at  the  school. 


Giessen  Elementary  School  in  Germany  is  typical  of  the  construction  taking  place  to 
upgrade  school  facilities  in  the  Defense  Department  system. 


letter  and  comment  on  the  student’s 
lessons  and  tests.” 

Sometimes  students  from  re- 
mote countries,  such  as  Saudi 
Arabia,  attend  one  of  two  DoDDS 
dormitory  schools  located  in  Lon- 
don and  Spain.  DoDDS  pays  the 
full  cost  of  room  and  board,  plus 
three  round-trip  tickets  for  the  stu- 
dent. All  a parent  has  to  pay  for  is 
laundry  and  personal  expenses,  such 
as  movies. 

“DoDDS  can  approve  a stu- 
dent’s attendance  at  a private 
school,”  Ferguson  said.  “There’d 
have  to  be  a good  reason  as  to  why 
they  couldn’t  attend  DoDDS  dormi- 
tory schools,  though.  Maybe  a stu- 
dent needs  special  education  or 
maybe  the  private  school  is  closer  to 
home.”  These  requests  have  to  be 
approved  by  regional  directors. 
DoDDS  pays  room,  board  and  trans- 
portation. 

To  ensure  students  receive  a 
quality  education,  DoDDS  con- 
tracts with  the  North  Central  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Schools 
(NCA)  to  review  its  schools.  NCA 
looks  at  such  areas  as  classroom  in- 
struction, curriculum,  faculty,  facil- 
ities and  ratios  of  counselors  and 
teachers  to  students.  For  a school  to 
be  accredited,  NCA  standards  have 
to  be  met. 

Association  teams  conduct 
inspections  and  then  submit  a 25-  to 
30-page  report  on  each  school  to 
DoDDS. 

“They’ll  list  their  recommen- 
dations,” Ferguson  said.  “They 
may  also  cite  us  for  a violation  if 
something  is  contrary  to  the  NCA 
criteria. 

“For  example,  say  a piece  of 
equipment  is  broken.  If  we  can 
show  NCA  that  a work  order  is  in, 
fine,  but  it’s  still  a violation.  Once 
the  work  is  completed,  NCA  re- 
moves the  citation.” 

NCA  also  checks  the  school 
facilities.  Some  school  buildings  are 
modern,  while  others  are  converted 
offices,  quonset  huts  and  other 
types  of  buildings. 

“We  get  cited  on  schools  that 
are  in  substandard  buildings,” 
Ferguson  said.  “But  we’re  improv- 
ing and  replacing  structures  through 


current  and  future  construction.” 

So  far,  all  of  DoDDS’  62 
high  schools  have  been  evaluated 
and  accredited.  Elementary  schools 
are  just  now  being  phased  in.  Fergu- 
son expects  that  they  will  be  ac- 
credited within  the  next  five  years. 

“NCA  accreditation  tells  the 
academic  world  that  here’s  a school 
that  is  complying  with  NCA  stan- 
dards,” Ferguson  said.  “Colleges 
and  universities  know  that  we  have  a 
quality  program,  that  we’re  meeting 
standards.” 

DoDDS’  teacher  turnover 
rate  is  also  getting  better.  “Several 
years  ago,  the  turnover  in  our  sys- 
tem was  about  30  percent,”  Fergu- 
son said.  “Teachers  would  take  a 
position  with  us,  fulfill  their  com- 
mitment and  then  go  back  to  the 
states.  Some  schools,  such  as  those 


in  Iceland,  Newfoundland  and  Ber- 
muda, experienced  about  a 90  per- 
cent turnover  rate.  But  now,  that’s 
not  the  case.  Such  areas  now  show  a 
turnover  rate  of  less  than  10  per- 
cent. 

“I  think  that  the  difficulty  of 
a teacher  finding  a job  back  in  the 
states  is  such  that  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  locate  a good  teaching 
job,”  he  asserted.  “Also,  after  a 
while,  our  teachers  build  up  longevi- 
ty. It’s  very  difficult  to  give  that  up, 
go  back  to  the  states  and  seek  em- 
ployment. 

“I’d  like  to  think  that  we  do 
have  a quality  program,  that  our 
salary  schedule  is  fairly  competitive. 
When  you  add  housing  allowances 
and  other  benefits  to  that,  it  really  is 
attractive.” 

Teachers  working  for  DoDDS 
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Zama  American  High  School  in  Japan  received  the  Award  of  Merit  for  outstanding  archi- 
tectural design  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers’  Design  and  Environmental  Awards  program. 
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are  civil  service  employees.  They  re- 
ceive salaries  comparable  to  the 
average  of  the  range  of  rates  for 
similar  positions  in  urban  school 
districts  in  the  United  States  that 
have  a student  population  of  100,000 
or  more. 

Experience  and  education  de- 
termine what  salary  a teacher  re- 
ceives. For  example,  a teacher  with 
one  year  of  experience  and  a bache- 
lor of  science  degree  would  make 
$12,470  a year.  A person  with  one 
year’s  experience  and  a master  of 
science  degree  would  earn  $13,775. 

In  addition  to  pay,  those  ed- 
ucators hired  in  the  states  for  over- 
seas assignments  receive  housing 
and  transportation  benefits.  Locally 
hired  teachers,  who  are  usually  fam- 
ily members  of  DoD  military  or  ci- 
vilian employees  assigned  overseas, 
normally  don’t  receive  those  bene- 
fits. 

DoDDS  has  a certification 
and  recertification  program  for  all 
educators  in  the  system.  The  pro- 
gram ensures  all  are  highly  qualified 
and  knowledgeable  in  their  respec- 
tive areas,  Ferguson  said. 

Minimum  qualification  stan- 
dards for  teachers  include  U.S.  citi- 
zenship; availability  for  worldwide 
placement,  if  recruited  in  the  states; 
recent  professional  experience  or 
training;  and  completion  of  mini- 
mum academic  requirements. 

Jan  Sims,  mother  of  two 
boys  who  went  to  schools  in  Wuerz- 
burg, Germany,  gives  high  marks  to 
DoDDS  teachers. 

“D.A.’s  (the  older  son)  5th 
grade  teacher  was  very  energetic,” 
she  said.  “He  had  earned  the  Red 
Cross  badge  so  he  could  take  his 
class  swimming,  which  he  did  every 
two  weeks.  He  also  took  them  ski- 
ing. 

“When  we  came  back  and 
settled  in  Springfield,  (Va.),  D.A. 
entered  the  sixth  grade.  That  can  be 
a hard  year.  He  had  some  problems 
adjusting.  He  missed  his  friends 
overseas,  but  he  did  stay  on  the  hon- 
or roll,”  she  continued.  “His  teach- 
er here  suggested  that  we  write  a let- 
ter to  his  DoDDS  teacher  saying 
what  a tremendous  job  he  had  done 
in  teaching  D.A. 


Military  dependents 
started  learning  their 
three  R’s  overseas  in 
1946,  when  the  U.S. 
armed  forces  opened 
schools  in  Germany 
for  nearly  3,000 
American  children. 


“The  only  minus  in  the  sys- 
tem was  the  lack  of  music  classes. 
Chorus  was  offered,  but  there  was 
no  training  in  musical  instruments. 
We  did  miss  that,”  Sims  said.  “But 
the  positive  points  about  DoDDS 
more  than  equal  that  lack  of  music. 
There  are  also  the  good  points,  such 
as  traveling  and  the  experience  of 
living  abroad.” 

Another  mother  had  mixed 
feelings  about  DoDDs  facilities  and 
teaching  methods.  There  were  two 
elementary  schools  in  Nuremberg, 
Germany,  where  former  Sp5  Brenda 
Andrews  and  her  son,  Oronde,  liv- 
ed. One  of  the  schools  was  for  chil- 
dren who  lived  on  post;  the  other 
was  for  off-post  children. 

Andrews  said  that  the  on- 
post  school  was  newer  and  more  in- 
novative, while  the  other  was  older 
and  more  traditional.  Oronde  went 
to  the  off-post  school. 

Andrews  said,  “I  think 
Oronde  would’ve  fared  better  at  the 
newer  school.  It  was  more  child-cen- 
tered. There  were  vivid  colors.  The 
teachers  and  kids  seemed  to  enjoy 
themselves.  It  also  had  team  teach- 
ing. One  teacher  would  teach  60 
kids  while  another  would  be  with  a 
smaller  group  working  on  special 
projects.  Also,  there  were  special 
dinners  honoring  students.  His 
school  didn’t  have  any  of  that.” 


She  did  like  one  special  pro- 
gram there.  “The  kids  could  go  to  a 
free-for-all  room  where  they  could 
legally  burn  off  excess  energy.  They 
could  shoot  baskets,  run  around,  or 
whatever.”  The  children  earned  that 
reward  by  meeting  the  class  require- 
ments, such  as  hanging  up  coats  and 
keeping  work  areas  neat. 

Oronde  had  some  reading 
problems  when  he  started  school  in 
Virginia.  His  mother  doesn’t  know 
whether  he  had  it  overseas  or  not. 

“He  could’ve  been  faking  it 
or  had  lessons  memorized.  It’s  hard 
to  tell,”  Andrews  said. 

Ferguson  suggested  that  if 
children  are  having  problems  in  a 
DoDDS  school,  their  parents  should 
meet  with  the  teacher  or  principal. 
He  said  that  many  times  parents 
write  directly  to  DoDDS  headquar- 
ters. When  that  happens,  he  and  his 
staff  have  to  “go  back  down  the 
chain”  and  investigate  it,  adding  to 
the  time  element. 

“Also,”  he  said,  “if  a child 
has  been  enrolled  in  a special  class, 
such  as  remedial  reading  or  math, 
it’s  a good  idea  to  have  a statement 
from  the  teacher  saying  that  when 
you  enroll  in  DoDDS.  That,  and 
other  academic  records,  serve  as 
good  sources  for  placing  a child.” 

Ferguson  said  that  his  office 
hears  from  parents  whose  children 
are  doing  well  in  stateside  schools. 

“We  recently  got  a comment 
from  a father  whose  son  was  admit- 
ted to  the  Air  Force  Academy,” 
Ferguson  said.  “His  son  had  signed 
up  for  the  first  year  of  college  chem- 
istry. But  he  was  given  credit  for  the 
course  because  he’d  already  had  it  at 
a DoDDS  high  school. 

“When  parents  find  out  that 
they’re  going  overseas,  they’ll  call 
or  visit  us.  Now  we  have  a brochure 
to  give  parents.  It  gives  names  of 
people  to  call  and  addresses  and 
general  information  about  DoDDS. 
We’ve  asked  each  of  the  military  de- 
partments’ assignment  branches  to 
attach  the  brochures  to  overseas 
orders. 

“We  want  parents  to  know 
how  our  system  works  and  that  they 
can  expect  a quality  education  for 
their  children.”  □ 
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“WE’RE  learning  the  best  way 
there  is  to  learn  — through  hands- 
on  experience,”  said  ROTC  Cadet 
Pamela  Olson.  “I’ve  done  things 
here  that  I’d  never  get  the  chance  to 
do  at  the  med  center.” 

Olson  was  referring  to  her 
duty  at  Irwin  Army  Hospital,  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.,  last  summer.  A nursing 
student  at  the  University  of  Kansas 
Medical  Center  in  Lawrence,  she 
was  one  of  24  cadets  chosen  for  a 
pilot  Alternative  ROTC  Advanced 
Camp  program.  These  future  Army 
nurses  trained  in  Army  hospitals 
rather  than  at  traditional  ROTC 
summer  camps. 

“The  response  was  excellent 
and  gratifying,”  said  Col.  Connie 
Slewitzke  of  the  Army  Surgeon 
General’s  office.  So  much  so,  she 
noted,  that  the  program  is  no  longer 
experimental  — it  is  a full-fledged 
optional  ROTC  camp  for  nursing 
candidates. 

“The  whole  purpose  is  to 
provide  realistic  leadership  experi- 
ence in  a clinical  setting,  so  cadets 
get  a firsthand  look  at  the  duties,  re- 
sponsibilities and  living  conditions 
of  Army  nurses,”  said  Lt.  Col. 
John  Moskovites,  former  chief  of 
Irwin’s  nursing  education  and  train- 
ing office.  He  supervised  last  year’s 
program  at  Fort  Riley. 

“This  program  will  undoubt- 
edly give  cadets  a much  better  idea 
of  what  will  be  expected  of  them 
upon  commissioning  than  they  ever 
would  have  gotten  at  a regular  ad- 
vanced camp.  It’ll  prepare  them  for 

This  article  is  based  on  information  provided  by  the 
post  public  affairs  office  and  Third  ROTC  Region  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  and  the  Army  Surgeon 
General’s  office  in  Washington. 


the  Army  Nurse  Corps  and  dispel 
any  erroneous  ideas  they  may  have 
about  a career  in  the  Army,” 
Moskovites  said. 

Working  with  Olson  last 
summer  were  ROTC  Cadets  Cheryl 
Payne  of  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, and  Carolyn  Patton  of  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Austin.  Ol- 
son graduated  and  was  commis- 
sioned in  May.  Patton  and  Payne 
have  a year  of  study  to  go. 

But  while  they  were  in  camp, 
the  three  practiced  such  basic  nurs- 
ing duties  as  taking  blood  pressure 
readings,  checking  temperatures, 
drawing  blood,  and  using  syringes. 
They  also  admitted,  discharged  and 
made  physical  assessments  of  hospi- 
tal patients.  Each  cadet  was  under 
the  supervision  of  a nurse  through- 
out the  five- week  program. 

“If  it  weren’t  for  this  ROTC 
nursing  program,  we  would  have 
been  down  at  Camp  Forsyth  (a  Fort 
Riley  subpost)  right  now,  and  losing 
precious  experience.  We  would  be 
losing  ground,”  Olson  said.  She  and 
her  summer  co-workers  agreed  that 
hands-on  training  is  hard  to  get  at 
school,  making  the  time  spent  at  Ir- 
win even  more  meaningful. 

“At  the  school,  you  usually 
just  watch  because  there  are  so 
many  other  students  in  nursing  work- 
ing there,”  Payne  said. 

“Here,  it’s  different.  It’s 
kind  of  like  putting  a soldier  into 
combat  and  having  him  learn  about 
the  Army  that  way.  They  put  us  on 
the  ward  and  we  learn,”  she  said. 

And  learn  they  did.  “I’d 
never  had  more  than  two  patients 
before,”  Patton  said.  “(At  Irwin)  I 


had  as  many  as  10.  I had  to  organize 
and  set  priorities  with  those  pa- 
tients. That  helped  me  with  my  lead- 
ership and  organizational  skills.” 

Comments  from  patients  and 
hospital  staff  were  equally  enthusi- 
astic. A typical  account  came  from 
Jerry  Orrison,  a retired  Navy  chief 
petty  officer  who  was  treated  last 
year  for  burns  suffered  in  a hot- 
water  heater  explosion.  He  was 
under  Payne’s  care. 

“She  was  outstanding,  and 
very  observant  of  the  patient’s 
needs,”  he  said.  “When  I was  in- 
capacitated, she’d  come  in  and  feed 
me,  wash  my  face,  shave  me  and 
brush  my  teeth.  She  even  came  in 
one  Saturday  and  during  the  eve- 
nings to  check  on  me.  She  was  al- 
ways cheerful.” 

Based  on  the  success  of  the 
1981  pilot  run,  the  Army  scheduled 
63  openings  for  ROTC  nursing  can- 
didates this  summer.  Participating 
again  this  year  are  Forts  Riley,  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  and  Knox,  Ky.,  and 
Madigan  Army  Medical  Center  in 
Tacoma,  Wash.  Added  this  year  are 
Forts  Belvoir,  Va.,  and  Hood, 
Texas. 

To  be  eligible  for  the  alterna- 
tive advanced  camp,  ROTC  cadets 
must  have  completed  three  years  of 
study  in  a university  nursing  pro- 
gram accredited  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Attendance  is 
voluntary:  Cadets  may  attend  reg- 
ular advanced  camp  if  they  prefer. 
The  optional  camp  does  not  relieve 
cadets  from  having  to  satisfy  basic 
ROTC  requirements  such  as  firing 
the  M-16  rifle  and  passing  physical 
fitness  tests.  □ 
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Joe  Hitt 


Stroda:  Marching  On 


What  is  4 feet  tall, 
weighs  40  pounds  and  has 
marched  more  than  1,000 
kilometers  (620  miles)? 
The  answer  is  5-year-old 
Michael  Stroda. 

Stroda  began  volks- 
marching  with  his  father, 
Matt,  shortly  after  he  turn- 
ed 3.  The  younger  Stroda 
passed  the  1,000  km  mark 
before  he  turned  5 last 
March. 


. Michael’s  father 
works  at  the  Installation 
Division,  Communications- 
Electronics  Engineering 
Installation  Agency- 
Europe,  Worms,  Germany. 

“The  check  points 
are  my  favorite  places  be- 
cause I can  eat  and  drink 


and  rest  a little  while,” 
Michael  said. 

“He  is  a good  ex- 
ample for  a lot  of  people 
who  stay  at  home  and  do 
nothing,”  said  Al  Carlson, 
a fellow  marcher  and  co- 
worker of  the  senior 
Stroda.  “His  example  has 
prompted  me  to  want  to 
walk  a marathon  (42  kilo- 
meters) before  I turn  60. 
He  puts  a lot  of  people  to 
shame.”  — Joe  Hitt 


The  swirls  of  callig- 
raphy (penmanship),  the 
quiet  of  a library  and  the 
precision  of  a medical  lab- 
oratory might  seem  to  have 
little  in  common.  They  have 
a lot  in  common  for  Sp5 
Jesus  Aquino,  U.S.  Army 
Aeromedical  Research  Lab- 
oratory (USAARL),  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala. 

Aquino,  a biologi- 
cal science  assistant,  had 
his  first  introduction  to 
both  the  medical  labora- 
tory and  calligraphy  while 
growing  up  on  Guam. 

“My  sister-in-law  is 
a doctor  on  Guam.  Her 
showing  me  through  the 
laboratory  got  me  started,” 
Aquino  said  of  his  interest 
in  medical  technology. 

The  calligraphy  is  a 
self-taught  skill  that  Aquino 
learned  while  still  in  high 
school.  It  takes  a long 
time,  a lot  of  study  and  a 
lot  of  practice  to  master 
the  techniques  of  callig- 
raphy, according  to 
Aquino. 

“I  see  a new  design 
or  style  and  adapt  it  to  my 
basic  design,”  Aquino  said. 
His  work  can  be  found  in 
the  most  unlikely  places 
— tacked  on  his  office 
wall  or  titling  a book  of 
statistical  data,  for  exam- 
ple. 

His  skills  can  also 


Compiled  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


be  found  on  certificates  of 
achievement  and  on  out- 
standing performance 
awards  presented  at 
USAARL.  — June  Greer 


“Most  boxers  are 
not  violent  people.  I’m  the 
last  person  to  pick  a 
fight,”  said  Sgt.  Curtis  L. 
Barber. 

Barber’s  words  and 
easygoing  manner  belie 
his  amateur  boxing  record 
of  95  wins  and  15  losses. 
He  is  the  1980  and  1981 
U.S.  Army  Europe  light- 
weight boxing  champ. 
He’s  also  the  four-time  VII 
Corps,  Europe  titleholder. 

The  5-foot-1 1-inch, 
139-pounder  has  been  box- 
ing for  five  years. 

Barber  joined  the 
Army  in  1978  to  learn  a 
trade  and  to  further  his 
boxing.  He  now  teaches 
M-1  tank  fire-control  sys- 
tems repair  at  the  Ord- 
nance Center  and  School, 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md. 

“Boxing  serves  the 
Army’s  interest  by  getting 
people  into  shape,”  Barber 
said.  “I’ve  'maxed'  every 
PT  test  I’ve  taken.”  — Don 
Mayo 


Scouting  is  definite- 
ly a family  affair  for  one 
5th  Signal  Command  Head- 
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Barber:  Easygoing  Boxer 


quarters  (Worms,  Germany) 
staffer  and  his  three  sons. 

SFC  Ken  Mance  is 
an  Eagle  Scout.  Two  of  his 
three  sons,  Karl  and  Peter, 
have  also  attained  Eagle 
rank,  the  highest  award  a 
scout  can  earn.  Mance’s 
third  son,  Pat,  has  reached 
the  first-class  rank. 

Scouting  in  the 
Mance  family  isn’t  any- 
thing new.  Mance’s  father 
and  two  brothers  were 
also  Eagles.  “In  1957,  my 
dad  took  me  over  to  the 
Cub  Scout  meeting  and 
said,  ‘Here  you  go!’  I’ve 
been  involved  in  scouting 
off  and  on  throughout  the 
23  years  since  then,’’ 
Mance  said. 

Mance  is  the  scout- 
master of  Troop  137  in 
Worms,  where  both  sons 
earned  the  Eagle  rank. 


Scouts  wanting  to 
be  Eagles  must  progress 
through  the  other  ranks, 
earn  21  merit  badges  and 
complete  an  Eagle  service 
project.  The  scout  plans, 
coordinates  and  provides 
the  leadership  for  the  en- 
tire project.  Karl  Mance’s 
project  was  improving  the 
Worms  Community  Chap- 
el. Peter  headed  a used- 
clothing  drive  for  earth- 
quake victims  in  Italy. 

“The  purpose  of 
scouting  is  to  teach  citi- 
zenship, character,  self-re- 
liance and  leadership,”  the 
older  Mance  said.  “If  you 
stick  with  it  long  enough, 
you’ll  get  those  things  out 
of  it.”  — Martha  Rudd 


SFC  Norman  F.  Lin- 
coln Sr.,  Headquarters, 
43rd  Military  Police  Bri- 
gade, Rhode  Island  Army 
National  Guard,  recently 
received  a Jefferson  Award 
for  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  his  community. 

Lincoln  lives  in 
South  Providence,  R.I.,  a 
community  of  largely  low- 
income  minority  families. 
His  selection  for  the  award 
reflects  his  involvement  in 
improving  conditions  in 
his  community  as  well  as 
other  depressed  areas. 

He  started  three 


Mance:  All  in  the  Family 


Lincoln:  Human  Development 


Cub  Scout  packs  and  a 
commission  to  oversee 
scouting  in  nine  depress- 
ed areas  of  Providence. 

He  also  formed  the 
South  Providence  Youth 
Council,  a 24-hour  child 
care  center  and  the  Rhode 
Island  chapter  of  the 
Guardian  Angels.  He 
serves  as  head  of  the  Chil- 
dren’s Coalition  for  Hu- 
man Rights.  Lincoln  is  also 
a speaker  for  the  Panel  of 
American  Speakers  and 
president  of  a company  in- 
volved in  building  solar 
homes  in  his  community 
to  provide  safe,  efficient 
and  sanitary  housing  for 
low-income  families. 

Lincoln’s  interest 
in  human  development 
issues  led  to  his  present 
job  as  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  section  chief 
at  his  brigade  headquar- 
ters. The  award  puts  Lin- 
coln in  the  running  for  a 
national  Jefferson  Award 
later  this  year.  — SSgt. 
David  Evans 


AMERICA’S 

FORGOTTEN 

CHILDREN 

Story  and  Photos  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason 


“SO  I left  a kid  in  Korea.  Big  deal.  A lot  of  guys  have 
done  it.  Her  mother  can  take  care  of  her.  Besides, 
maybe  she  wasn’t  really  mine. 

“That’s  what  I told  myself  for  years,’’  said 
MSgt.  David  McCoy  (not  his  real  name),  looking  down 
at  his  intertwined  fingers.  “Maybe  if  I had  known  what 
could  happen  to  a kid  like  that,  I would  have  tried  to  do 
something  sooner.” 

Reading  about  the  plight  of  Amerasians,  chil- 
dren of  American  and  Asian  parents,  had  brought  Mc- 
Coy back  to  Korea  to  look  for  his  daughter.  After  talk- 
ing to  some  Amerasians,  he  began  to  realize  just  how 
rough  her  life  could  have  been. 

Mothers  sometimes  shave  their  Amerasian  chil- 
dren’s heads  to  keep  people  from  seeing  hair  that  is  too 
light  or  too  curly.  Other  features  from  their  fathers  are 
not  so  easily  hidden.  Complexions  that  are  too  light  or 
too  dark,  rounded  eyes,  height  and  foot  size  are  telltale 
features  that  bring  them  scorn  and  physical  abuse. 

In  Korea,  these  children  are  called  “tiki,”  a slang 
word  that  means  half-breed.  Like  all  racial  slurs,  it  is 
spoken  with  contempt.  It’s  meant  to  hurt,  and  it  does. 

“I  first  started  having  problems  in  the  first  grade 
of  middle  school  (age  12),”  said  Kwi  Nam  Kim,  who  has 
adopted  the  name  “Gary.”  He  had  attended  a primary 
school  for  Amerasians.  When  he  went  to  middle  school 
with  other  Korean  children,  the  name-calling  started. 
Gary  reacted  by  fighting.  The  size  that  made  him 
noticeably  different  helped  him.  “I  won,  and  the  names 
stopped  because  they  were  afraid  of  me,”  he  said. 

Now  31,  Gary’s  fist-fighting  days  are  over.  But 
as  an  officer  in  the  Seoul-based  Amerasian  Association, 
he  is  continuing  to  fight  to  gain  acceptance  for  people 
like  him. 

He  seeks  that  acceptance  from  both  Koreans  and 
Americans.  The  thrust  of  the  association’s  work  is  to  try 
to  make  it  possible  for  Amerasians  to  go  to  the  United 
States.  Gary  says  that’s  what  most  Amerasians  want. 

“We  want  to  go  back.  I say  go  back,  not  go,  be- 
cause we  came  from  Americans,”  he  said.  For  him,  the 
desire  to  go  to  the  United  States  stems  mostly  from  a 
desire  to  search  out  his  roots.  He  has  a wife  and  two 
children.  He  is  confident,  however,  that  he  can  provide 
a good  life  for  them  in  Korea  if  he  can’t  leave. 

“If  I can’t  go,  I still  feel  that  I am  American.  I 
am  proud  that  my  father  fought  here  to  keep  Korea  a 
free  country,”  he  said. 

Gary  is  outgoing  and  self-assured.  Kwang  Yun 
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Organizations  That  Can  Help 


Adopting  an  Amerasian  child  or  searching  for  a 
specific  child  can  be  a long  and  complicated  process. 
There  are,  however,  some  agencies  that  are  willing  to 
help. 

Information  on  international  adoptions  can  be  ob- 
tained from: 

Friends  of  Children  in  Vietnam 
Cheryl  Markson 
600  Gilpin  St. 

Denver,  Colo.  80218 

Children’s  Home  Society  in  Minnesota 

Terri  Bacall 

5012  12th  Ave.  South 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55417 

Americans  for  International  Aid  and  Adoption 

Nancy  Fox 

560  North  Woodward 

Birmingham,  Mich.  48011 

Those  who  wish  to  help  Amerasians  through  the 
Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation  can  call  (800)  523-5328  for  in- 
formation. The  foundation  may  be  able  to  assist  in  locat- 
ing specific  children. 

The  Amerasian  Association  in  Korea  is  trying  to 
compile  a roster  of  all  Amerasians  in  Korea.  They  may  be 
able  to  aid  in  locating  a child.  Their  address  is: 
Amerasian  Association 
18  Dong  805  Ho,  Woo  Seong  Apt 
Jamsil  1-Dong,  Kangdoon-Ku 
Seoul,  Korea 

Those  who  wish  to  contact  the  Rev.  Alfred  Keane 
may  write  to  him  in  care  of  Americans  for  International 
Aid,  1370  Murdock  Road,  Marietta,  Ga.  30062. 


Shin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  sullen.  Kwang  Yun,  who 
goes  by  the  name  “Paul”  because  he  thinks  that  was  his 
father’s  name,  occasionally  affects  a swagger.  But  his 
attempts  to  come  across  as  a cool  dude  only  thinly  mask 
his  despair. 

His  schoolmates  called  him  names  too.  “Have 
hard  time  in  elementary  school,”  Paul  said  in  halting 
English.  “Fight  every  day.”  After  a while,  he  learned  to 
ignore  the  names.  “The  names  go  in  my  ear  and  back 
out,”  he  said. 

Paul  graduated  from  high  school  three  years  ago. 
Now  22,  he  has  yet  to  land  a good  job.  Korean 
employers  ignore  his  qualifications  when  they  see  his 
curly  hair  and  sepia  skin. 

“I  pass  exam.  High  school  graduate.  Why  you 
no  give  job?”  he  said.  Employers  agree  that  he’s  quali- 
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fied,  but  tell  him  that  they  want  to  avoid  problems  with 
other  workers  if  they  hired  an  Amerasian.  “All  the 
time,  same,”  Paul  said,  shaking  his  head. 

The  Korean  army,  too,  has  managed  to  avoid  the 
problems  caused  by  bringing  Amerasians  and  pure  Ko- 
reans together.  Since  the  mid-1960s,  Amerasians  have 
been  exempt  from  the  draft.  The  exemption  was  started 
at  the  request  of  the  Amerasians,  but  the  army  was  only 
too  happy  to  comply,  according  to  Paul. 

“When  Amerasians  go  to  army,  have  trouble,” 
Paul  explained.  “Other  people  say,  too  tall,  have  big 
feet,  smell.  Always  have  fights.” 

The  Korean  government  has  taken  other  steps  to 
help  Amerasians.  The  late  President  Chung  Hee  Park 
directed  the  Korean  National  Red  Cross  to  start  a skill- 
training program  for  Amerasians.  Park  announced  that 
in  addition  to  training  them  in  skills  like  welding,  the 
government  would  try  to  get  the  Amerasians  jobs  in  the 
United  States  or  the  Middle  East.  Many  Amerasians 
took  that  as  a promise.  They  didn’t  realize  that  the 
Korean  government  could  not  ensure  emigration.  That 
has  added  to  their  bitterness. 

“Government  break  promise,”  Paul  said.  “Peo- 
ple leave  families,  go  to  school  one  year.  After,  no  job, 
no  leave.  How  can  they  live?” 

Leaving  Korea  and  going  to  the  United  States  has 
become  an  all-consuming  passion  for  many  Amerasians 
like  Paul.  When  he  heard  about  the  Rev.  Alfred  Keane, 
he  saw  a glimmer  of  hope.  Paul  quit  his  job  at  the  U.S. 
Embassy  Club,  where  he  had  worked  as  a cook,  and 
went  to  St.  Vincent’s  Home  for  Amerasians.  Keane,  a 
Roman  Catholic  priest,  started  St.  Vincent’s  when  30 
kids  walked  through  his  parish  gate  on  Christmas  Eve  in 
1970  and  asked  for  help. 

He  took  the  children  in  and  eventually  gave  up 
his  other  missionary  duties  to  devote  all  his  efforts  to  get 
Amerasians  to  the  United  States.  So  far,  he  has  found 
adoptive  parents  for  more  than  850  children. 

With  the  help  of  people  like  Paul  and  Gary,  he 
seeks  out  fatherless  Amerasian  children  and  offers  to  try 
to  find  homes  in  the  United  States  for  them.  He  denies  a 
charge  from  some  critics  that  he  urges  mothers  to  give 
up  their  children. 

“All  I want  to  do  is  make  sure  they  understand 
what  the  child  is  going  to  be  up  against,”  Keane  said. 
“In  a lot  of  cases,  they’ve  seen  what’s  happened  to 
other  children  and  are  willing  to  give  them  up  for  adop- 
tion. I also  try  to  make  them  understand  that  the  older 
the  children  get,  the  harder  it  is  to  find  them  homes.” 

“All  mothers  love  their  kids,”  said  Rev.  Ben 
Zweber,  who  is  filling  in  at  St.  Vincent’s  while  Keane  is 
in  the  United  States.  “Giving  them  up  is  a monumental 
act  of  love.” 

Zweber  has  been  helping  out  at  St.  Vincent’s  for 
only  a short  time.  He  has,  however,  become  deeply  in- 
volved in  some  of  the  cases. 

Sitting  on  the  floor  of  the  home’s  tiny  office, 
Zweber  wearily  complained  that  there  are  only  24  hours 
in  a day.  He  was  surrounded  by  stacks  of  envelopes.  He 
and  a former  Peace  Corps  volunteer  had  been  mailing 
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out  newsletters.  The  letters  not  only  pleaded  the  cause 
of  Amerasians,  but  also  carried  news  of  Zweber’s  own 
projects.  He  runs  an  orphanage  for  Korean  children  and 
has  recently  started  a new  parish  nearby. 

Pulling  out  case  files,  he  began  telling  the  stories 
of  some  of  the  children  at  St.  Vincent’s. 

“Nicholas’  mother  left  her  husband  in  the  states 
and  came  back  to  Korea,’’  Zweber  said.  “Because  she 
married  an  American,  she  was  dropped  from  the 
Korean  rolls  and  was  technically  in  the  country  illegally. 
So,  when  it  became  evident  that  she  needed  hospitaliza- 
tion, she  couldn’t  get  government  care.’’  Nicholas  was 
taken  in  at  St.  Vincent’s  and  the  home  paid  for  his 
mother’s  care  for  as  long  as  they  could  afford  it. 

Nicholas’  father  was  located,  but  he  refused  to 
take  the  child  or  give  him  up  for  adoption.  “We  had  to 
go  through  a long  and  expensive  court  procedure  in  the 
United  States  to  terminate  his  rights,”  Zweber  said. 

Another  folder  held  the  U.S.  passports  of  two 
boys  who  had  been  born  in  Massachusetts.  Their 
mother,  too,  had  left  her  husband  and  returned  to 
Korea.  She  brought  the  boys  to  St.  Vincent’s  and  asked 
Zweber  to  try  to  get  her  husband  to  divorce  her  and  find 
a home  for  the  children. 

“Only  through  a divorce  can  she  re-enter  Korean 
society,”  Zweber  explained.  “So  far  the  father  has  re- 
fused to  divorce  the  mother,  or  to  support  or  take  the 
kids.  I just  don’t  understand  why.” 

Producing  pictures  of  two  beautiful  little  girls, 
Zweber  said,  “Then,  there  are  the  child-support  cases.” 
Their  mothers  have  left  these  girls  with  Korean  families. 
The  mothers  agreed  to  pay  a certain  amount  of  money 
for  support  every  month.  For  some  reason,  the  mothers 
fell  behind  in  their  payments.  Although  the  mothers  are 
willing  to  give  the  children  up  for  adoption,  the  families 
they  are  with  won’t  release  them  until  they  get  the 
money  due  them. 

“There’s  nothing  we  can  do  to  help  them,” 
Zweber  said.  “We  can’t  give  the  impression  we  are  buy- 
ing babies.  But  the  fear  is  that  when  they  get  older,  the 


families  will  sell  them  into  houses  of  prostitution.” 

More  typical  is  the  case  of  another  child  whose 
father  had  returned  to  the  states,  leaving  the  unmarried 
mother  and  child  behind.  A letter,  written  many  years 
ago,  held  promises  of  marriage  and  a happy  life  in 
Georgia.  The  letters  didn’t  continue  for  long,  but  the 
mother’s  hopes  lasted  for  years.  Finally,  she  brought  the 
child  to  St.  Vincent’s.  Zweber  hopes  to  find  him  a 
home,  but  it’s  not  always  easy. 

“The  white  children,  especially  the  infants,  are 
easy  to  place,”  Zweber  said.  “Right  now  we  have  a 
waiting  list  for  them.  But  the  black,  handicapped  and 
retarded  children  are  hard  to  place.  So  are  the  ones  over 
10  years  old.  It  takes  a very  special  family  to  take  in  a 
handicapped  or  retarded  child.” 

Zweber  and  Keane  are  also  concerned  about 
Amerasians  who  are  too  old  for  adoption.  Calling  the 
Amerasians  “America’s  abandoned  children,”  Keane  is 
in  the  United  States  to  drum  up  support  for  legislation 
that  would  give  them  higher  immigration  priority. 

Right  now,  most  Amerasians  are  in  the  lowest 
immigration  preference  category.  That’s  because  they 
are  not  recognized  as  sons  and  daughters  of  American 
citizens.  The  higher  preferences  are  given  to  immigrants 
who  are  children,  spouses  or  siblings  of  American  citi- 
zens, professional  people  or  people  of  exceptional  abil- 
ity, and  skilled  and  unskilled  workers  in  short  supply. 
All  others  are  in  the  lowest  category.  Few  people  in  that 
category  ever  get  admitted.  Those  who  do  usually  have 
to  wait  five  to  10  years. 

A bill  before  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.R. 
808)  would  recognize  Amerasians  as  sons  and  daughters 
of  American  citizens.  That  would  put  unmarried  Amer- 
asians in  the  first-preference  category.  Married  Amer- 
asians would  get  fourth  preference,  which  is  still  higher 
than  the  present  category. 

The  bill  is  limited  to  children  born  of  American 
servicemen  after  1950  in  Laos,  Thailand,  Vietnam  and 
Korea.  A Senate  version  (S1698)  has  been  amended  re- 
cently to  limit  immigration  to  2,000  Korean-only  Amer- 

Enjoying  play- 
ground activities 
at  St.  Vincent’s 
Home  tor  Amera- 
sians in  Seoul, 
Korea,  these  chil- 
dren are  protected 
from  the  scorn 
often  heaped  on 
mixed-blood 
children  in  Asia. 
They  will  likely  be 
adopted  by  Amer- 
ican parents. 
Others  face  a life- 
time of  prejudice 
in  the  lands  of 
their  birth.  All  the 
while,  American 
servicemen  keep 
fathering  and 
abandoning  chil- 
dren in  Asia. 
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asians  annually.  Both  bills  would  require  that  those 
Amerasians  coming  to  the  United  States  have  sponsors. 
The  sponsors  would  have  to  guarantee  that  they  will 
provide  five  years  of  financial  support. 

Supporters  of  the  legislation  point  out  that  the 
bills  wouldn’t  cost  the  taxpayers  anything.  The  number 
of  immigrants  wouldn’t  increase. 

“We’re  simply  asking  that  these  children  be  ac- 
knowledged and  their  right  to  come  to  the  United  States 
ensured,’’  Keane  said.  He  pointed  out  that  the  English, 
Dutch  and  French  have  all  extended  citizenship  to  Eur- 
asians of  their  former  colonies.  “We  are  the  only  great 
country  that  has  turned  its  back  on  its  own  children,” 
Keane  said. 

Opponents  of  the  legislation  say  that  it  is  dis- 
criminatory and  would  be  difficult  to  administer.  They 
point  out  that  there  are  thousands  of  Amerasians  in  the 
Philippines,  Taiwan  and  Japan  who  aren’t  covered  by 
the  present  bills.  They  also 
see  problems  with  identify- 
ing eligible  Amerasians. 

The  legislation  covers  only 
the  children  of  servicemen. 

Many  of  them  don’t  even 
know  their  father’s  names. 

It  would  be  virtually  impos- 
sible for  them  to  prove  their 
fathers  were  servicemen. 

While  some  Amera- 
sians have  pinned  their 
hopes  on  coming  to  the 
United  States,  others  have 
managed  to  forge  successful 
lives  for  themselves. 

One  of  Korea’s  top 
recording  stars,  Soo  II 
Joon,  is  an  Amerasian. 

Amerasian  singers  often  ap- 
pear on  Korean  TV  shows 
and  commercials,  and  on 
posters. 

Using  such  people  as 
examples,  the  Pearl  S.  Buck  Foundation  stresses  that 
Amerasians  need  to  learn  to  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  the  societies  they  live  in. 

The  foundation  is  named  for  the  Nobel  Prize- 
winning author,  who  founded  it  in  1964.  “Pearl  Buck 
believed  that  only  through  education  would  Amerasians 
gain  acceptance  in  their  native  lands,”  said  Dorothy 
Lowe,  the  foundation’s  public  relations  director.  “So 
we  require  the  kids  to  go  to  school.” 

To  keep  the  children  in  school,  the  foundation 
depends  upon  U.S.  sponsors  who  contribute  $21  month- 
ly. Part  of  the  contributions  go  directly  to  the  children 
to  help  pay  for  books,  uniforms  and  other  school  ex- 
penses. Most  of  the  rest  of  the  money  helps  provide 
limited  health  care,  hygiene  education  and  counseling. 
The  foundation  also  sets  up  general  funds  for  more  ex- 
pensive medical  care  and  college  scholarships. 

One  scholarship  went  to  an  Amerasian  who 


showed  promise  as  a tuba  player.  After  studying  at  a 
local  university,  he  got  a job  in  the  Seoul  Symphony.  He 
now  sponsors  an  Amerasian  child. 

Korea  isn’t  the  only  place  in  the  Far  East  where 
there  are  Amerasians.  Nor  is  it  the  worst  place  they 
could  be.  In  Vietnam,  for  example,  Amerasians  are  call- 
ed “the  dust  of  life.”  There,  they  are  even  denied  ration 
cards  for  food.  Korea  is,  however,  the  only  place  in  the 
Far  East  where  American  soldiers  are  still  stationed  in 
force.  Those  soldiers  are  adding  to  the  problem  — 
fathering  and  abandoning  children.  It  takes  two  to 
make  babies:  The  mothers  have  to  share  in  the  blame. 

“Possibly,  some  of  the  Korean  girls  have  the 
children  to  put  pressure  on  the  man  to  marry  them,” 
Zweber  said.  “They  want  to  go  to  the  states.  There’s  no 
question  about  it.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  one  would  think  a 
man  would  take  precautions  if  he  has  no  intention  of 

marrying  the  woman. 

In  some  cases,  the 
problem  is  not  intent,  but 
inaction.  “I  had  every  in- 
tention of  marrying  my  girl- 
friend when  the  baby  was 
born,”  McCoy  said.  He 
wasn’t  old  enough  to  marry 
without  his  parents’  con- 
sent, though,  and  his  par- 
ents refused  to  OK  the  mar- 
riage. So,  he  went  home, 
promising  to  return. 

“That  wasn’t  uncom- 
mon in  those  days,”  McCoy 
recalled.  “A  lot  of  guys  were 
in  the  same  boat.  Some 
came  back,  some  didn’t.” 
As  time  went  on, 
McCoy  came  to  realize  that 
he  really  hadn’t  been  in 
love.  A feeling  of  responsi- 
bility kept  small  support 
payments  going  for  a while. 
“Eventually  selfishness  took  over.  It  didn’t  take  long 
for  me  to  start  making  up  reasons  why  I couldn’t  and 
shouldn’t  have  to  support  my  daughter,”  he  said.  As 
the  years  passed,  shame  festered  inside  him  until  he 
finally  decided  to  search  for  his  child. 

McCoy  isn’t  alone.  The  Pearl  S.  Buck  Founda- 
tion reports  that  five  to  10  people  contact  them  each 
week,  seeking  help  in  locating  children.  Others  seek  help 
from  St.  Vincent’s. 

A few  are  successful,  but  most  have  waited  so 
long  or  have  so  little  information  that  chances  of  find- 
ing the  children  are  slim. 

“There’s  no  telling  what’s  happened  to  her  after 
all  these  years,”  McCoy  said.  He  paused,  biting  his 
lower  lip  as  he  stared  at  the  floor.  A few  moments  later, 
he  sighed  and  without  looking  up,  said,  “The  thought 
of  some  of  the  possibilities  wrenches  my  gut.  If  only  I 
had  felt  that  wrenching  long  ago.”  If  only  . . . □ 


Many  adult  Amerasians  lead  lonely  lives.  Their  features  mark 
them  as  outcasts  in  places  like  Korea. 
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Quick  Signals 

SCHWALMSTADT,  West  Germany  — The  signal  soldiers 
here  are  noted  for  their  quick  reaction  times  in  crises. 
Their  speed  and  efficiency  were  cited  as  factors  in  win- 
ning the  European  Command  and  Control  Console  Sys- 
tem (ECCCS)  Site  of  the  Year  Award. 

The  station  supports  an  American  artillery  detach- 
ment which,  in  turn,  supports  the  Bundeswehr’s  21st  Bat- 
talion in  Schwalmstadt.  The  station’s  primary  mission  is 
to  operate  a deployable  FRC-93  radio.  Their  ECCCS  mi- 
crowave support  is  secondary. 

“We  knew  we’d  win,”  said  site  chief  Sgt.  Charles 
Miller.  “We  take  pride  in  what  we  do  because  we  have  a 
real  mission.  We  can’t  hide  our  mistakes.  They’d  go  all 
over  the  world.  If  our  radio  goes  down,  they’d  know  about 
it  in  Worms,  Germany,  and  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  in  min- 
utes. That’s  why  we  have  to  be  trained  to  react  at  once.” 

“In  some  jobs  you  just  do  what  you’re  told,”  Sp5 
Michael  Ray  said.  “Here,  the  operator  on  duty  is  responsi- 
ble for  everything.  He  has  to  take  initiative  and  be  moti- 
vated.” 

Sp4  Jack  Ewer  is  called  “Mr.  Fix-It.”  He’s  an  elec- 
tronics whiz  kid.  Ray  manages  the  small  post  exchange. 
Assistant  site  chief  Sgt.  Frank  York  is  the  training  NCO 
and  a skilled  mechanic.  Miller  is  a computer  specialist 
and  part-time  club  manager,  and  he’s  good  at  electronics 
and  maintenance.  All  site  personnel  are  radio  operators 
who  do  basically  the  same  job,  regardless  of  rank. 

“We  treat  everyone  here  like  the  professionals 
they  are,”  he  concluded.  “If  they  aren’t,  they  don’t  last 
long.”  — Martha  Rudd 

“Real”  Simulator 

FORT  RILEY,  Kan.  — Pilots  here  are  flying  UH-1H  Huey 
helicopters  without  ever  leaving  the  ground.  The  aircraft 
aren’t  real,  but  part  of  the  Synthetic  Flight  Training  Sys- 
tem (SFTS).  Pilots  from  Fort  Riley,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  and 
Kansas,  Missouri  and  Nebraska  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units  use  the  system  to  stay  instrument  qualified. 

“All  of  the  flight  hours  the  pilots  put  in  count 
toward  the  annual  minimum  required  instrument  time  of 
10  hours,”  said  Don  Kieser,  a flight  instructor. 

The  system’s  four  cockpits  are  exact  replicas  of 
the  real  thing.  They  have  the  same  instrument  panel,  con- 
trols, and  mannerisms  of  Hueys.  “It  even  feels  real,” 
Kieser  said.  “It  shakes  and  vibrates  just  like  the  Huey  in 
the  air.” 

Integrated  with  the  instrument  training  are  emer- 
gency procedures.  More  than  100  malfunctions  can  be 
programmed  into  the  simulator’s  computer.  Kieser  said, 
“We  can  do  all  the  wrong  things  in  here  vs.  trying  it  in  a 
real  helicopter  and  risking  a crash.  Plus,  it  saves  money. 
It  only  costs  $37  an  hour  to  run  SFTS  as  opposed  to  $184 
to  fly  a helicopter.”  — Sp4  Beth  Howell 


Vulcan  Showdown 

TODENDORF,  West  Germany  — Give  them  cowboy  hats 
and  spurs  to  go  along  with  their  souped-up  Gatling  guns 
and  they  could  give  Billy  the  Kid  a good  run  for  the  fastest 
gun  in  the  West. 

But  it  wasn’t  desperadoes  that  the  crew  members 
of  the  3rd  Battalion,  67th  Air  Defense  Artillery,  were 
aimin’  to  have  a showdown  with.  The  quick-draw  artists  of 
Alpha  and  Bravo  batteries  recently  deployed  for  the  first 
of  their  semiannual,  anti-aircraft  gunnery  sessions. 

While  the  Vulcan  resembles  the  handcranked  Gat- 
ling gun  of  the  Old  West,  it’s  far  more  deadly.  It’s  equip- 
ped with  radar  connected  to  a computer  to  determine 
range,  rate  of  fire  and  the  proper  lead.  Up  to  3,000  rounds 
per  minute  can  be  fired  against  land-based  targets  or  low- 
to  medium-altitude  aircraft. 

Both  batteries  shot  down  their  targets,  known  as 
sleeves,  on  several  occasions.  Rounds  of  cheers  went  up 
each  time  a sleeve  was  separated  from  its  tether  and  fell 
into  the  sea. 

Sleeves  are  2 feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet  long. 
Each  has  a sensor  that  tells  the  pilot  of  the  tow  plane  how 
many  hits  were  scored  on  each  pass.  The  pilot  relays  the 
scores  through  the  tower  to  the  range.  A kilometer-long 
cable  between  the  sleeve  and  the  tow  plane  is  one  of 
many  precautions  taken  to  ensure  the  pilot’s  safety. 

“We  go  through  the  routine  just  as  if  it  were  real,” 
PFC  Ruben  Ortiz  said.  “It’s  always  fun  when  you  get  to 
fire  the  weapon.  The  guys  are  glad  to  be  here.” 

Alpha  Battery  edged  out  the  competition  in  overall 
hits,  although  both  batteries  did  well,  according  to  Lt. 
Col.  Ralph  Allen,  battalion  commander. 

The  unit  is  slated  to  return  to  the  site  later  this 
year,  where  they  will  prove  again  that  their  supershooters 
are  a power  to  be  reckoned  with.  — Sp5  Lewis  Parson 
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YOU’RE  in  the  field,  leaning  back 
against  a tree.  Your  legs  are  crossed, 
and  your  feet  are  propped  up  on 
your  helmet.  You’ve  got  your  trusty 
little  P-38  can  opener  in  your  hand, 
and  you’re  “freeing”  a tin  of  C-ra- 
tion  pork  slices.  It  has  been  a long, 
dirty  morning  of  field  training,  and 
you’re  hungry  for  lunch. 

Unknown  to  you,  strange 
things  are  happening  in  the  world. 
Earth’s  spin  slows  to  a stop  and  re- 
verses direction.  A beam  of  blue  light 
streaks  from  space  and  searches  the 
earth’s  surface  like  a flashlight 
sweeping  a dark  field.  The  beam 
comes  to  rest  on  you,  surrounding 
you  like  a blue  haze.  In  less  than  a 
second  you  are  transported  to  an- 
other world  exactly  like  your  own, 
but  with  one  big  difference:  Every- 
thing is  in  reverse. 

You  can  no  longer  work  the 
can  opener.  The  sharp  blade  of 
metal  that  gouges  into  the  can  is 
now  on  the  “wrong”  side  of  the 
P-38’s  flat  “handle.”  You  fumble 
with  it  for  several  minutes  before 
you  throw  it  to  the  ground  in  anger. 
Suddenly,  you  hear  the  cry,  “Gas!” 
You  hold  your  breath  while  jumping 
to  your  feet  and  reaching  for  your 
protective  mask.  Where  is  it?  The 
mask  carrier  is  now  on  the  opposite 
side  from  where  it  should  be.  You 
reach  across  with  your  clumsy  hand 
as  you  unsnap  the  carrier  with  your 
strong  hand.  You  grasp  the  mask 
unsteadily  and  yank  it  out,  fighting 
nervously  to  get  it  on.  Your  eyes  are 
beginning  to  cross  now,  and  your 
skin  is  slightly  blue.  You  need  air 
badly.  Finally,  you  manage  to  slide 
the  mask  onto  your  head  and  over 
your  face.  You  seal  the  edges  with 
your  hands,  clear  the  mask,  check 
for  leaks  . . . and  take  that  much- 
needed  breath. 

“We’re  under  attack!”  the 
voice  yells  next.  You  lunge  for  your 
M-16,  which  is  leaning  against  a 
nearby  tree.  You  pick  it  up  and  slam 
it  against  your  shoulder.  You  reach 
to  unlock  the  safety.  There  is  no 
safety!  It’s  been  moved  over  to  the 
other  side  of  the  rifle.  You  lower  the 
rifle  from  your  shoulder  and  man- 
age to  flip  the  safety  switch  to  firing 
position.  As  you  bring  the  rifle  back 
to  your  shoulder,  you  notice  aggres- 


RIGHT 

Tom  Kiddoo | 

Beware,  right-handers.  There  may  be  as  many  asl 
80,000  southpaws  out  there  in  the  Active  Army^ 
And  they’re  mad  as  hell!  They’ve  suffered  in 
silence  long  enough  in  a “backward”  world) 
Now,  they’re  ready  to  read  us  their  lefts. 
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sor-force  soldiers  breaking  through 
the  perimeter.  You  aim  and  begin 
firing  your  blank  rounds.  The  blank 
cartridges  fly  from  the  weapon  into 
your  face,  pinging  off  your  protec- 
tive mask’s  eyepieces  and  bouncing 
off  your  forehead.  War  is  hell  in  this 
backward  world,  and  you  don’t 
know  if  you  can  survive  it  . . . 

Back  on  our  own  earth  al- 
most everything  is  “backward” 
every  day  for  about  one  in  10  sol- 
diers — those  who  are  left-handed. 
These  southpaw  soldiers  must  adapt 
to  a world  of  right-handed  weapons, 
equipment  and  common  utensils. 
The  P-38,  M-16  and  gas  mask  aren’t 
the  only  things  that  cause  problems 
for  these  lefties.  They  must  also 
come  to  grips  with  everything  from 
right-handed  scissors  to  a right- 
handed  language  and  right-handed 
writing  system. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  why 
some  people  are  right-handed  and 
some  left-handed.  Many  scientists 
believe  it  has  something  to  do  with 
asymmetries  of  our  brains  — the 
way  different  parts  of  the  brain  con- 
trol different  things.  The  right  side 
of  our  brains,  for  instance,  control 
body  movements  on  the  left  side, 
and  the  left  side  of  our  brains  con- 
trol movements  on  the  right.  The 
two  sides  also  have  thinking  special- 
ties: The  left  controls  building-block 
skills  such  as  language  and  logic, 
and  the  right  controls  more  “artis- 
tic” things  such  as  intuition  and 
spatial  relationships. 

Regardless  of  cause,  most  of 
us  have  a hand  preference,  a hand 
that  we  find  stronger  and  easier  to 
use  than  the  other.  Unfortunately,  if 
that  hand  happens  to  be  on  the  left 
side,  the  user  is  going  to  have  prob- 
lems during  his  or  her  life.  It’s 
through  no  fault  or  shortcoming  of 
the  left-hander,  however,  but  be- 
cause society  leans  to  the  right. 

It  begins  when  Mommy  gent- 
ly shifts  little  Lefty’s  spoon  to  his 
right  hand  and  then  scolds  him 
when  he  drops  the  mashed  peas  into 
the  lap  of  his  corduroy  overalls.  It 
continues  when  Ole  Miss  Thistlebot- 
tom  swats  Lefty  on  the  wrist  with  a 
ruler  and  tells  him  to  write  with  his 
right  hand  and  stop  turning  his  Big 
Chief  tablet  upside  down.  In  high 


school,  Lefty  jams  elbows  at  the 
Dairy  Queen  with  his  new  right- 
handed  girl  friend  and  loses  her  to  a 
right-handed  jock.  In  the  Army,  day 
after  day,  Sarge  yells  “Right  face!” 
just  before  Lefty’s  company 
marches  away  for  the  day. 

Examples  of  the  right-hand- 
ed bias  of  the  world  seem  limitless. 
Throughout  history,  as  a matter  of 
fact,  most  things  having  to  do  with 
“left”  have  been  thought  of  as  ab- 
normal, or  just  plain  bad.  The  Latin 
word  for  “left,”  for  instance,  is 


“sinister,”  which  now  means  evil  in 
English.  “Left”  in  German  is  “link- 
isch,”  which  also  means  unhandy, 
and  in  French  it  is  “gauche,”  which 
is  also  the  word  for  clumsy.  Most 
other  languages  follow  the  anti-left 
line.  This  may  be  because  the  Bible 
gives  such  “bad  press”  to  the  word 
“left.”  It’s  difficult  to  find  a good 
reference  to  “left”  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  bad  references  abound  — even 
going  so  far  as  to  associate  the  word 
with  the  devil.  While  the  Bible  con- 
tains 80  nice  references  to  “right,” 
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Interested  in  joining  a left- 
handed  group?  Here  are  some  places 
to  write: 

Lefthanders  International 
3601  S.W.  29th  St.,  Suite  201 
Topeka,  Kan.  66614 
Phone:  (913)  273-0680 

League  of  Left  Handers 
P.O.  Box  89 

New  Milford,  N.J.  07646 
Phone:  (201)  265-9110 

National  Association  of 
Left-Handed  Golfers 
P.O.  Box  489 
Camden,  S.C.  29020 
Phone:  (803)  432-4244 

National  Left-Handers  Racquet 
Sports  Association 
3042  Rosa  Del  Villa 
Gulf  Breeze,  Fla.  32561 
Phone:  (904)  932-3948 


it  gives  “left”  20  bad  references. 

Only  the  Greeks,  who  must 
have  had  a lot  of  left-handed  big- 
wigs, gave  “left”  a fair  shake  with 
the  word  “aristera,”  which  also 
means  “best”  and  is  part  of  “aristo- 
cratic.” 

With  so  much  persecution 
and  such  little  encouragement,  it’s 
amazing  that  left-handed  people  can 
make  it  in  this  world.  But  many 
have  made  it  quite  successfully: 
Alexander  the  Great,  Charlemagne, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Benjamin 
Franklin,  Napoleon,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, Queen  Victoria,  Emperor  Ti- 
berius, Michelangelo,  Nelson  Rock- 
feller,  F.  Lee  Bailey,  Sen.  Robert 
Dole,  Sen.  Hugh  Scott,  Robert 
McNamara,  Vice  President  George 
Bush,  Babe  Ruth,  Fernando  Valen- 
zuela, Jimmy  Connors,  John  McEn- 
roe, Harpo  Marx,  Marilyn  Monroe 
and  many  more. 

Unfortunately,  in  the  past, 
many  of  the  lefties  among  the  com- 
mon masses  have  chosen,  or  have 
been  forced  to  choose,  a life  of  dis- 
guise as  right-handers  while  secretly 
practicing  their  true  hand  prefer- 
ence. In  the  light  of  day,  they  have 
appeared  as  run-of-the-mill  right- 
handers who  write  “correctly,” 
even  down  to  slanting  their  letters 
“properly.”  In  grade  school,  they 
have  cut  their  construction  paper 
with  right-handed  scissors  held  in 


their  right  hands  (as  clumsy  as  that 
felt),  or  have  held  them  in  their  left 
hands  and  skinned  their  thumbs  to 
the  bone.  On  the  ball  field,  they 
have  caught  pop  flies  in  a right- 
hander’s mitt  and  then  thrown  the 
mitt  to  the  ground  in  an  excited  mo- 
ment of  forgetfulness,  so  they  could 
fire  the  ball  to  home  plate  with  their 
strong  arm. 

But  those  “closet”  days  are 
coming  to  an  end  for  the  left-handed 
of  the  world.  Members  of  this  “new 
left”  have  even  formed  organizations 
to  forward  their  cause.  Lefthanders 
International,  headquartered  in  To- 
peka, Kan.,  is  one  of  these.  Boast- 
ing former  President  Ford  and  other 
big-name  lefties  as  members  of  the 
board  of  trustees,  this  organization 
works  under  the  slogan  “Left  On!” 
It  has  drafted  a Bill  of  Lefts,  pro- 
vides information  on  left-handed- 
ness, distributes  a left-handers’ 
magazine  and  newsletter  to  mem- 
bers, prints  lefty  bumper  stickers 
and  lobbies  for  left-handers’  rights 
. . . lefts  . . . whatever. 

The  group  also  has  compiled 
a list  of  stores  that  deal  in  products 
made  for  left-handers.  These  spe- 
cialty stores  are  located  in  towns 
and  cities  across  the  nation  and  sell 
such  things  as  left-handed  scissors; 
left-handed  kitchen  utensils,  such  as 
can  openers  and  double-lipped  sauce- 
pans; left-handed  baseball  mitts, 
golf  clubs,  fishing  reels  and  other 
sporting  goods;  notebooks  and 
checkbooks  that  open  from  the 
other  side;  and  joke  items,  such  as 
counter-clockwise  clocks. 

The  Army,  however,  doesn’t 
buy  its  equipment  from  these  stores. 
So  southpaw  soldiers  must  continue 
to  shoot  backward  rifles  (with  car- 
tridge deflectors,  if  they  care  much 
for  their  faces).  They  must  continue 
to  drive  jeeps  with  stick  shifts  on  the 
wrong  side.  They  must  continue  to 
march  under  a right-oriented  man- 
ual of  arms. 

They  should  be  thankful  for 
the  Army’s  small  favors.  They  can 
rappel  from  a helicopter  according 
to  their  own  hand  preference.  And 
they  can  start  off  every  march  on 
their  left  feet  — a gift  of  discipline 
from  the  old  Prussian  army.  They 
can  also  disagree  with  the  Army’s 


most  likely  reason  for  designing 
equipment  to  suit  right-handers  — 
to  serve  the  majority.  To  make  spe- 
cial pieces  of  equipment  to  suit  the 
preference  of  only  10  to  15  percent 
of  the  soldiers  would  be  too  expen- 
sive. The  best  left-handed  reply, 
perhaps,  would  be,  “Why  does 
most  equipment  have  to  be  designed 
to  give  the  advantage  to  either 
hand?” 

But  until  the  days  of  hands- 
on  equality  are  a reality,  the  lefties 
of  the  Army  must  wait  patiently.  If 
they  just  can’t  wait,  they  can  join 
their  left-handed  compatriots  from 
other  walks  of  life  in  celebrating  In- 
ternational Lefthanders  Day  on 
Aug.  13.  At  least  they  can  let  their 
feelings  be  known.  After  all . . . it’s 
their  right.  □ 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  subject  of 
left-handedness  holds  high  interest 
on  the  SOLDIERS  staff  The  editor- 
in-chief,  executive  editor,  managing 
editor,  assistant  managing  editor 
and  assistant  art  director  are  all  con- 
fessed, practicing  left-handers.  At 
least  one  writer  is  also  a southpaw. 
But  in  the  interest  of  fair-handed- 
ness, the  author  was  (and  may  still 
be)  a right-hander. 


Left-handed  advantage:  confounding  the 
right-handed  opponent.  Lefties  are  some- 
times held  in  awe. 
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Captain  Rallies  for  Victory 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — Capt.  John  Klauck  ran  away  with 
i Fort  Bragg’s  1982  Iron  Mike  title. 

Named  for  a statue  of  a World  War  II  paratrooper 
on  post,  the  competition  consists  of  sit-ups,  push-ups, 
chin-ups,  40-yard  inverted  crawl  and  a 10-kilometer  (6.2- 
mile)  road  march  with  30-pound  rucksack. 

Klauck,  from  the  4th  Psychological  Operations 
Group,  took  an  early  lead  with  208  sit-ups  in  five  minutes. 
But  Sp4  Rodney  Haugland,  82nd  Airborne  Division,  pulled 
ahead  with  162  push-ups.  Sp5  Jose  Ballester  moved  into 
contention  with  20  chin-ups  and  a best  time  of  13.5  sec- 
! onds  in  the  inverted  crawl. 

With  only  the  march  left,  Haugland  appeared 
to  have  a commanding  overall  lead.  But  Klauck  rallied 
and  finished  two  miles  and  nearly  12  minutes  ahead  of 
his  nearest  competitor. 

Klauck’s  time  was  49 
minutes  and  23  seconds. 

Individual  event 
scores  for  the  top  three 
finishers: 

Sit-up:  Klauck,  208;  Haug- 
land, 187;  Ballester,  188. 

Push-up:  Klauck,  127; 

Haugland,  162;  Ballester, 

103. 

Chin-up:  Klauck,  12; 

Haugland,  17;  Ballester, 

20. 

40-yard  inverted  crawl: 

Klauck,  15;  Haugland,  17; 

Ballester,  13.5 
Road  march:  Klauck, 

49:23;  Haugland,  64:38; 

Ballester,  68:58. 

— MSgt.  Ron  Freeman 


Racquetball  Player  Advances 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — PFC  Alicia  Mullins  of  the  7th  Spe- 
cial Forces  Group  has  a racket  going.  From  what  started 
in  high  school,  the  20-year-old  woman  has  gone  on  to  be- 
come one  of  the  top  racquetball  players  in  the  Army. 

Mullins  has  won  the  C Division  championship  in 
the  Showboat  Military  Racquetball  Tournament  in  Las 
Vegas.  The  contest,  sanctioned  by  the  American  Amateur 
Racquetball  Association, 
matched  her  against  20 
women  from  the  Army, 

Navy  and  Air  Force.  The 
victory  advances  her  to 
the  B Division,  one  step 
from  the  top. 

“I  started  playing 
when  I was  a senior  in 
high  school  when  a friend 
invited  me  to  play,”  Mul- 
lins said.  “I  really  enjoyed 
it  because  it  was  one  of 
the  few  things  I’ve  picked 
up  quickly.  Besides,  I beat 
some  of  the  guys  who  had 
been  playing  for  a long 
time. 

“Another  thing  I 
like  about  the  game  is  it  keeps  me  in  shape.  Because  of 
the  running,  stretching,  bending  and  swinging  the  racket, 
you  get  a good  workout  on  your  legs,  stomach  and  shoul- 
ders.” Mullins  trains  by  running  every  day  to  increase  en- 
durance and  by  lifting  weights  to  develop  power. 

Training  extracts 
its  toll,  though.  “Practi- 
cing two  hours  a night 
doesn’t  leave  much  time 
for  anything  else,”  she 
said.  “My  social  life  is 
almost  non-existent.  Any 
socializing  I do  is  with 
people  I meet  on  the  court. 
I do  my  laundry,  run  er- 
rands and  clean  my  room 
around  racquetball  prac- 
tice. 

“I  spend  a lot  of 
time  trying  to  improve  my 
game.  I always  watch 
other  players  and  try  to 
play  someone  who  is 
either  as  good  or  a little 
better  than  myself.”  — 
Sgt.  Bob  Sanderson 


Knights  Chute  to  Championship 

LIMA,  Peru  — The  Army’s  Golden  Knights  swept  31  of  34 
individual  awards  and  overall  honors  to  seal  the  1982  Pan- 
American  Parachuting  Championship. 

Sgt.  Gene  Koehler,  U.S.  national  champ,  placed 
second  in  style  and  accuracy  to  take  an  overall  first  place 
in  the  masters’  category.  Sgt.  Mark  Jones  finished  first  in 
accuracy  and  third  in  style  to  win  second  place  overall, 
while  Sp5  Maurice  Fernandez  took  the  bronze  with  a first 
in  style  and  fourth  in  accuracy. 

Sp5  Cheryl  Stearns,  U.S.  women’s  champion,  fin- 
ished in  a tie  for  the  gold  by  winning  the  style  event  and 
finishing  second  in  accuracy. 

Knights  swept  the  senior  category.  Sp4  Cliff 
Jones,  brother  of  Mark  Jones,  took  the  gold  with  a first  in 
accuracy  and  second  in  style.  SSgt.  Justin  Schilling  took 
the  silver  and  Sp5  Ricardo  Grant  won  the  bronze.  — Maj. 
James  H.  Correll  II 
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3FC  Ron  Staszcuk 
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ne PURPLE  HEART 


Anne  Genders 


en.  George  Washington,  the 
commander-in-chief  of  the 
Continental  Army,  received  his 
share  of  military  honors.  The  Conti- 
nental Congress  presented  him  a 
special  gold  medal  for  driving  the 
British  out  of  Boston  in  1776. 
French  naval  officers  presented  him 
with  a handsome  gold  Cincinnati 
Eagle  surrounded  by  diamonds  and 
emeralds  which  had  been  designed 
by  Maj.  Pierre  C.  L’Enfant. 

It  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise, then,  that  Washington  also 
wanted  to  honor  his  soldiers  for 
their  bravery  and  devotion  on  the 
battlefield.  After  all,  here  was  a 
man  who  had  fought,  froze  and 
starved  alongside  his  men,  and  who 
constantly  battled  Congress  for  ade- 
quate pay,  food,  clothing  and 
equipment  for  soldiers. 

So,  on  Aug.  7,  1782,  he  es- 
tablished the  Badge  of  Military  Mer- 
it or,  as  we  know  it  today,  the  Pur- 
ple Heart.  His  orders  contained 
these  words: 

“The  General,  ever  desirous 
to  cherish  a virtuous  ambition  in  his 
soldiers,  as  well  as  to  foster  and  en- 
courage every  species  of  Military 
Merit,  directs  that  whenever  any 
singularly  meritorious  action  is  per- 
formed, the  author  of  it  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  wear  on  his  facings,  over 
his  left  breast,  the  figure  of  a heart 
in  purple  cloth,  or  silk,  edged  with 
narrow  lace  or  binding.  Not  only  in- 
stances of  unusual  gallantry  but  also 
of  extraordinary  fidelity  and  essen- 
tial service  in  any  way  shall  meet 
with  a due  reward.  . . . 

“The  road  to  glory  in  a patri- 
ot army  and  a free  country  is  thus 
opened  to  all.  This  order  is  also  to 
have  retrospect  to  the  earliest  days 
of  the  war,  and  to  be  considered  as  a 
permanent  one.” 

Washington  only  presented 


SSgt.  Gary  L Kieffer 


the  medal  to  three  men  in  two  sepa- 
rate ceremonies  in  Newburgh,  N.Y., 
before  it  fell  into  disuse.  The  war 
ended,  the  army  was  disbanded,  and 
Washington  resigned  his  commis- 
sion on  Dec.  23,  1783.  His  well-in- 
tended Badge  of  Military  Merit  was 
forgotten  for  almost  150  years. 

On  Feb.  22,  1932,  Gen. 
Douglas  MacArthur,  the  then-War 
Department  chief  of  staff,  announc- 
ed the  restoration  of  the  Purple 
Heart  for  use  by  the  Army  to  com- 
memorate the  bicentennial  of  Wash- 
ington’s birth. 

This  w'as  when  the  award  be- 
came associated  with  wounds  and 
deaths  during  wartime.  The  award 
was  to  be  presented  to  members  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
in  World  War  I for  “singularly  mer- 
itorious acts  of  extraordinary  fidel- 
ity or  essential  service.”  Wounds 
which  required  medical  treatment 
fell  within  that  definition. 

The  Navy  maintained  at  the 
time  that  the  Purple  Heart  was 
“purely  an  Army  decoration”  and 
did  not  authorize  the  medal  for  its 
officers  and  men. 

Elizabeth  Will,  of  the  Office 
of  the  Quartermaster  General,  is 
credited  with  the  1932  design.  The 
Commission  of  Fine  Arts  selected 
the  plaster  model  of  sculptor  John 
R.  Sinnock  of  the  Philadelphia  Mint 
for  the  medal. 

The  medal  is  shaped  like  a 
heart  with  a bronze  likeness  of  Wash- 
ington centered  on  purple  enamel 
and  a light  bronze  border.  Between 
the  heart  and  the  white-trimmed 
purple  silk  ribbon  is  a small  shield 
with  three  stars  and  stripes  like 
those  on  Washington’s  coat-of- 
arms.  The  words  “For  Military 
Merit”  appear  on  the  reverse  side  of 
the  medal. 

Local  American  Legion  posts 
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assisted  in  distributing  medals  and 
honored  recipients  in  various  ways. 
Unfortunately  there’s  no  official 
record  of  who  received  the  first  re- 
vised Purple  Heart. 

On  Dec.  3,  1942,  President 
Roosevelt  extended  the  use  of  the 
award  to  members  of  the  Navy,  Ma- 
rine Corps  and  Coast  Guard  who 
served  after  Dec.  6,  1941,  and  estab- 
lished uniform  standards  for  award- 
ing the  medal.  President  Truman,  in 
1952,  made  the  award  retroactive  to 


April  5,  1917,  for  personnel  in  these 
services  who  fought  in  World  War  1. 

In  1962,  President  Kennedy 
extended  eligibility  to  “any  civilian 
national  of  the  United  States  who, 
while  serving  under  competent  au- 
thority in  any  capacity  with  an  arm- 
ed force  . . . , has  been  or  may  here- 
after be,  wounded.” 

Although  today’s  Purple 
Heart  looks  much  like  Washing- 
ton’s Badge  of  Military  Merit,  the 
criteria  for  award  is  different.  Ac- 


cording to  AR  672-5-1,  “Military 
Awards,”  today’s  medal  is  awarded 
“to  any  member  of  an  Armed  Force 
or  any  civilian  national  of  the 
United  States  who,  while  serving  un- 
der competent  authority  in  any  ca- 
pacity with  one  of  the  U.S.  Armed 
Services  after  5 April  1917,  has  been 
wounded,  or  killed,  or  who  has  died 
or  may  hereafter  die  after  being 
wounded.  . . .”  The  regulation  spec- 
ifies types  of  wounds  and  causes  of 
death  for  which  the  award  of  the 


Badge  of  Military  Merit 


I /f  lthough  George  Washington  in- 
ZJ[  tended  this  badge,  the  forerunner 
of  today’s  Purple  Heart,  to  be  awarded 
“whenever  any  singularly  meritorious 
action  is  performed,”  only  three  soldiers 
received  it  before  the  Revolutionary  War 
ended  and  the  Army  disbanded.  The 
awardees  were: 

Sgt.  Elijah  Churchill 

2nd  Regiment,  Light  Dragoons 
(May  3,  1783) 

Churchill  was  awarded  the  Badge  of 
Military  Merit  for  his  part  in  two 
separate  raids  behind  British  lines.  The 
first  was  in  November  1780.  Leading  16 
men,  he  had  the  mission  to  destroy  the 
largest  of  three  blockhouses  in  Corum, 
N.Y.,  on  Long  Island.  The  blockhouses 
contained  tons  of  hay  to  be  used  by  the 
British  to  see  them  through  the  winter. 
The  warehouses  were  heavily  fortified. 

Churchill  and  his  men  braved  a 
freezing  November  storm  and  a perilous 
four-hour  river  crossing  in  a whaleboat 
behind  enemy  lines.  When  they  were 
within  50  feet  of  the  stockade,  a sentry 
spotted  and  fired  upon  them. 

They  plunged  through  freezing 
ditch  water,  scrambled  over  the  stockade 
and  crashed  into  the  building  before  the 
British  could  defend  themselves.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  raiding  party  controll- 
ed the  fortified  area.  With  only  one  of 
their  men  wounded,  they  burned  more 
than  300  tons  of  hay,  destroyed  the  fort, 
burned  a British  supply  schooner  an- 
chored nearby,  and  took  more  than  50 
prisoners. 
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Churchill’s  second  raid  was  at 
Fort  Slongo,  48  miles  northeast  of 
Brooklyn,  in  October  1781.  His  unit’s 
mission  was  to  destroy  the  fort.  Chur- 
chill was  in  the  leading  attack  party.  The 
fort  was  taken  in  less  than  24  hours  with- 
out the  loss  of  a single  man. 


Sgt.  William  Brown 

5th  Connecticut  Regiment 
(May  3,  1783) 

One  of  the  last  decisive  battles  of  the 
Revolutionary  War  was  the  battle  of  the 
redoubts  (defensive  positions)  which 
protected  the  British  at  Yorktown,  Va., 
on  Oct.  14,  1781.  Brown  led  the  advance 
attack  party,  whose  mission  was  so 
hazardous,  it  was  dubbed  the  “Forlorn 
Hope.”  Using  only  fixed  bayonets,  they 
penetrated  barriers,  enemy  gunfire  and 
grenades,  and  drove  the  British  from 
their  fortified  position.  The  assault 
lasted  less  than  15  minutes. 


Sgt.  Daniel  Bissell 

2nd  Connecticut  Regiment 
(June  8,  1783) 

Bissell  was  awarded  the  badge  for  an  ex- 
ploit that  began  in  August  1781  and  end- 
ed in  September  1782.  His  job  for  Wash- 
ington was  to  spy  on  British  forces  in 
New  York  in  preparation  for  an  Ameri- 
can-French attack  on  that  city. 

Bissell  penetrated  the  British  line 
immediately,  but  was  unable  to  get  out 
again  after  gathering  information. 

He  masqueraded  as  a British  sol- 
dier for  more  than  a year.  To  escape 


ing  forced  to  serve  in  the  British  fleet,  he 
enlisted  in  Benedict  Arnold’s  corps, 
where  all  his  time  was  served  in  camps 
and  hospitals.  In  this  way  he  avoided 
fighting  his  countrymen.  Bissell  kept  his 
notes  hidden  in  his  shoe  but  was  forced 
to  destroy  them  upon  hearing  orders 
from  the  British  that  any  man  found 
with  anything  in  writing  on  his  person 
would  be  shot  as  a spy. 

Upon  his  escape,  Bissell  reported 
directly  to  Washington.  Seven  pages  of 
his  report  — written  from  memory  and 
endorsed  by  Washington  — still  exist. 

Gen.  Washington  pre- 
sents the  Badge  of  Mili- 
tary Merit  to  Sgts.  Elijah 
Churchill  and  William 
Brown,  May  3,  1783. 


Left,  U.S.  soldiers 
hold  their  trench 
using  a French  ma- 
chine gun  in  World 
War  I fighting.  • 
Soldiers  and  tanks 
of  the  7th  Division 
root  out  enemy  pill- 
boxes on  Kwajale- 
in  Atoll,  1944. 


101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion members  fight 
the  Viet  Cong  during 
Operation  Hawthorne 
in  Tumorang  Province, 
Kontum,  Vietnam, 
1966. 


Purple  Heart  is  warranted. 

Some  people  criticize  the 
award  and  the  people  who  earn  it 
because  the  main  reason  it’s  award- 
ed is  that  someone  got  wounded. 
That’s  not  a new  feeling. 

“During  the  early  fighting, 
the  Purple  Heart  meant  little  to  me, 
as  it  was  general  consensus  of  the 
men  that  anyone  could  receive  the 
award  just  by  a cut  on  the  hand,”  j 
said  John  Kostak,  Bay  Village, 
Ohio.  Kostak  received  two  awards 
of  the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  re- 
ceived in  World  War  II,  in  1945. 
One  was  from  a machine  gun  burst  1 
and  the  other  from  artillery. 

“My  attitude  changed,  how- 
ever, as  the  fighting  went  on,”  he 
said.  “I  feel  it’s  a very  honest 
award,  and  I think  very  highly  of  it. 
When  I look  at  the  medal,  it  re- 
minds me  that  I certainly  was 
wounded  and  that  without  God’s 
help,  I might  not  still  be  on  this 
earth. 


“I  did  my  bit  over  and  above 
those  in  the  rear-echelon  situations,” 
Kostak  said. 

“The  Purple  Heart  is  highly 
prized  by  those  of  us  who  have  re- 
ceived it.  It  sets  us  apart  from  others 
during  the  conflict  of  battle.  As  time 
goes  by,  my  regard  for  this  medal 
grows  higher  and  higher.” 

Truby  Horne,  Monroe,  N.C., 
also  received  a Purple  Heart  in 
1945.  As  a result  of  his  wounds,  he 
has  spent  almost  seven  years  in  and 
out  of  veterans  hospitals  receiving 
treatment  since  World  War  II.  His 
medal  is  important  to  him. 

“I  definitely  feel  the  govern- 
ment should  award  this  medal  to  all 
the  wounded  (people)  in  battle. 
They  deserve  it  and  it  means  a lot  to 
me,”  he  said. 

John  Charlton,  Cold 
Springs,  Ky.,  was  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam by  a rocket-propelled  grenade. 

He  received  the  Purple  Heart  in 
April  1968.  He  said  the  badge  is  not 
the  result  of  how  someone  else  feels 
about  his  action  in  combat. 

“The  Purple  Heart  is  a badge 
of  honor.  It  has  distinction  all  its 
own.  People  understand  its  meaning 
readily.  It  needs  no  explanation,”  ) 
Charlton  said.  □ 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


The  Grand  Canyon  is  unique  in  all  the  world.  It  is  a sterling  example 
of  nature’s  awesome  power  and  beauty.  A veritable  painter’s  palette 
of  color  was  used  on  the  barren  cliffs  and  windswept  slopes. 


THE  Colorado  River  carves  19  major  canyons  along 
its  rocky  bed  as  it  snakes  its  way  southward  on  a 
1,450-mile-long  course  to  the  Gulf  of  California.  The 
largest  and  best  known  of  these  is  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  northern  Arizona. 

The  Grand  Canyon  straddles  the  Colorado 


River  for  280  miles.  The  canyon  varies  in  width  from 
four  to  18  miles,  with  nine  miles  being  the  average. 
The  depth  of  the  canyon  averages  about  a mile. 

The  north  rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  rises  to 
5,700  feet  above  sea  level.  The  south  rim  is  1,200  feet 
lower  at  about  4,500  feet. 
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There  are  70  major  rapids  along  the  Colorado 
River  as  it  carves  its  path  through  the  Grand  Canyon. 

The  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  now  covers 
an  area  of  1,904  square  miles,  or  more  than  1.2 
million  acres.  It  was  originally  established  by  an  act 
of  Congress  on  Feb.  26,  1919.  The  park  was  expanded 
by  Congress  in  January  1975  to  its  current  boun- 
daries. 

The  canyon  is  a backpacker’s  paradise.  Trails 
wind  their  way  along  the  cliffs  and  down  into  the 
gorge  to  the  banks  of  the  Colorado. 

Rafts,  canoes  and  kayaks  fight  their  way 
through  the  foaming  white-water  rapids.  Pack  mules 
and  helicopters  can  transport  the  traveler  who  prefers 
not  to  walk  into  the  canyon’s  depths.  Small  aircraft 
buzz  the  Grand  Canyon’s  cliffs  for  a unique  aerial 
panorama. 

The  south  rim  of  the  canyon  is  open  year- 
round.  It  is  the  easier  to  get  to  and  has  more  accom- 
modations for  visitors.  The  north  rim  of  the  canyon  is 
less  visited.  Although  it  is  only  open  from  mid-May  to 
mid-October,  the  north  rim  offers  as  many  captivating 
vistas  as  the  south. 

Most  travelers  visit  the  canyon  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  But  local  experts  agree  that  the  Grand 
Canyon  is  at  its  best  when  snow-covered  in  winter. 

The  Grand  Canyon  offers  a world  of  excite- 
ment and  beauty  unequaled  anywhere  else  in  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  □ 
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IT’S  3 a.m.,  and  the  weather  is 
lousy.  Fog  has  rolled  in,  and  a damp 
mist  hangs  in  the  air.  You  can’t  see 
more  than  20  feet  in  any  direction. 
And  as  always,  the  radio  crackles 
with  orders  to  move  to  a new  loca- 
tion 10  clicks  away.  You  pull  out 
your  map,  mark  the  new  site  and 
start  to  move  out. 

But  which  way  do  you  go? 
You  have  a compass,  but  52  tons  of 
steel  don’t  help  that  compass  at  all. 
So  you  dismount  and  walk  away 
from  the  tank  only  to  realize  that 
the  mist  and  fog  are  so  thick  you 
can’t  see  anything  to  shoot  an  azi- 
muth to.  It’s  going  to  be  a long 
night.  Sure  would  be  nice  if  your 
tank  had  a compass  like  the  one  on 
the  dash  board  of  your  ’68  Chevy. 


A farfetched  idea?  Ten  years 
ago  it  was.  But  scientists  at  the 
Army’s  Engineer  Topographic  Lab- 
oratories (ETL)  have  developed  a 
navigation  system  which  uses  an  on- 
board compass  to  assist  tank  crews. 

The  combat  vehicle-heading 
reference  system  (CVHRS)  is  in  the 
final  stages  of  development,  and 
units  should  begin  receiving  it  with- 
in two  years.  According  to  Mahlon 
Hawker  of  ETL,  “The  system  is  ba- 
sically a magnetic  compass,  except  it 
takes  a bit  of  electronics  to  make  the 
magnetic  field  of  the  tank  appear  in- 
visible to  the  system.”  The  CVHRS 
will  normally  be  used  during  periods 
of  limited  visibility. 

Plans  call  for  the  system  to 
be  installed  in  the  driver’s  compart- 


ment because  of  the  space  required  1 
for  fire  controls  and  optical  instru- 
ments in  the  tank  turret.  The  driver  1 
controls  the  system,  and  the  tank 
commander  refers  to  an  auxiliary  , 
compass  that  shows  the  direction. 

The  CVHRS  was  originally 
designed  for  the  M-60  series  tanks.  I 
Engineers  are  working  on  installing 
the  system  on  the  M-l  Abrams  tank 
and  the  M-2/3  Bradley  fighting 
vehicles.  The  problem  is  where  to  in- 
stall the  system’s  six  units  so  they 
won’t  interfere  with  crew  duties. 

“The  worst 'case  was  the 
tank,  with  all  the  metal,”  Hawker 
said,  “but  if  the  system  works  on 
the  M-60  tanks,  we  feel  it  will  work 
on  any  other  vehicle  the  Army  has.” 

Helping  tank  crews  navigate 


THE  ARMY’S 
MAP  MAKERS 


Capt.  Tom  Williams 


is  just  one  problem  ETL  is  solving. 
Their  research  and  developments 
range  from  missile  data  systems  and 
automated  mapping  and  printing  to 
improved  methods  for  measuring 
the  movement  of  large  dams. 

The  laboratory,  set  in  the 
pines  of  Fort  Belvoir,  Va.,  handles 
research  and  development  of  map- 
ping for  the  Defense  Mapping 
Agency  (DMA)  and  the  Army  Ma- 
teriel Development  and  Readiness 
, Command.  It’s  also  working  on  im- 
proved methods  and  capabilities  of 
terrain  analysis,  and  providing  infor- 
mation and  topographic  support  for 
the  Army  and  other  Defense  Depart- 
i ment  and  governmental  agencies. 

Soldiers  weren’t  always  as 
dependent  on  maps  as  they  are  to- 
day. A century  ago,  the  cavalry 
went  out  to  find  the  enemy.  Once 
they  did,  they  drew  hasty  sketch 
| maps  that  showed  major  terrain  fea- 
tures, groups  of  trees  and  streams, 
and  possible  march  routes  to  the 
enemy.  Once  the  infantry  arrived, 
they  shot  at  what  they  saw.  There 
was  little  need  to  refer  to  maps  once 
the  fighting  started. 

But  as  larger  weapons  were 
developed  that  had  greater  ranges 
than  the  soldier  could  see,  more  ac- 
curate information  was  needed  to 
plot  enemy  positions  and  compute 
the  correct  firing  data.  The  maps 
needed  to  show  more  details. 

One  way  to  gather  this  infor- 
mation required  a daring  soldier  to 
be  sent  aloft  in  a balloon  to  draw  the 
terrain  the  enemy  was  on,  and  to  ad- 
just the  cannon  rounds  onto  the 
enemy.  Unfortunately,  he  also  drew 
the  fire  of  enemy  sharpshooters. 
The  airplane  was  used  like  the  bal- 
loon for  a time,  too,  but  it  also  had 
its  drawbacks. 

It  wasn’t  until  the  1920s  that 
an  improved  system  was  designed  to 
gather  this  information.  Using  a 
three-lens  camera  and  a biplane,  a 
small  detachment  of  Army  engi- 
neers tested  the  use  of  aerial  photog- 
raphy for  topographic  mapping. 
And  more  than  60  years  later,  a 
plane  and  a camera  are  still  used,  al- 
though both  are  more  advanced. 

But  scientists  at  ETL  are 
working  on  better  ways  to  map  and 
re-map  terrain  with  computers.  Us- 


ing numbers  to  represent  terrain  fea- 
tures, information  is  stored  in  com- 
pact electronic  systems  that  allow 
data  recall  and  modification  accu- 
rately and  quickly. 

An  example  of  this  capability 
is  the  digital  topographic  support 
system  (DTSS).  DTSS  tackles  a 
commander’s  problem:  determining 
how  terrain  will  affect  unit  mission. 

“Terrain  analysts  can  pro- 
duce a cross-country  mobility  over- 
lay,” said  Larry  Wright  of  ETL. 

“This  overlay  shows  where 
the  vehicle  can  go,  how  fast  it  can 
go,  and  how  the  soil,  slope  and  veg- 
etation will  affect  that  vehicle,”  he 
said.  To  determine  those  effects, 
analysts  gather  available  terrain  in- 
formation from  photographs  and 
intelligence.  Through  a modeling 
process  involving  knowledge  of  veg- 
etation, soil,  slope  and  condition  of 
the  soil  and  how  much  water  it  can 
hold,  they  make  a series  of  three 
overlays  by  hand.  The  process  nor- 
mally takes  hours.  A battle  could  be 
lost  in  that  time. 

“With  DTSS,”  Wright  said, 
“the  same  information  will  be  avail- 
able, but  in  an  automated  mode. 
Working  with  DMA,  we  digitize  the 
map.  When  information  is  needed 
about  the  terrain  on  that  map,  we 
receive  the  calculations  based  on 
soil,  slope  and  vegetation.” 

When  the  system  is  fielded, 
about  1990,  the  terrain  analyst  will 
have  a basic  data  base  for  the  entire 
area  the  unit  is  in.  The  data  will  in- 
clude everything  about  the  terrain, 
much  the  same  as  printed  on  a map, 
such  as  how  steep  the  hills  are, 
amount  of  trees  and  vegetation  and 
what  man-made  objects  are  present. 
And  as  this  same  terrain  changes,, 
the  analyst  can  update  the  informa- 
tion stored  in  the  system,  and  pro- 
duce a map  on  either  acetate  or 
paper  for  the  quick  response  multi- 
color printer  (QRMP). 

The  QRMP  is  a modern, 
rapid  method  of  producing  maps  in 
the  field.  It  is  a new  printing  system 
that  will  produce  maps  faster  than 
methods  used  today.  When  fully  de- 
veloped, the  QRMP  will  allow  plan- 
ners at  division  level  to  take  a five- 
color  map  or  overlay,  and  within 
five  minutes,  reproduce  copies  for 


Opposite  page,  Capt.  Mike  Thompson 
uses  a digital  terrain-analysis  station  to 
make  mobility  overlays.  The  overlays 
above,  from  the  top,  show  no-go  areas 
(shaded  blocks)  • soil  content  (num- 
bered blocks)  • rivers  and  streams  • and 
vegetation  growth. 
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MAP 

FOLDING 

THERE  go  the  scouts,  the  good  guys 
who  will  find  the  bad  guys,  the  bushes 
the  bad  guys  hide  in  and  the  bridges  that 
bad  guys  have  blown  up.  You  can  always 
spot  scouts.  They  travel  cross-country 
with  one  scout  looking  through  binocu- 
lars and  the  track  commander  flapping  a 
one-over-the-world,  2-by-6-foot  map 
sheet  in  the  breeze.  Of  course,  tankers 
and  deuce-and-a-half  drivers  flap  maps  in 
the  wind  too.  But  in  the  end,  the  map  is 
crumpled  up  and  used  as  a rag  to  check 
the  oil  on  the  vehicle’s  dip  stick.  Why  is 
it  that  brigade  commanders  never  flap 
their  maps  in  the  breeze?  Well,  they’ve 
found  the  “secret.” 

And  learning  the  secret  is  easier 
than  putting  a child’s  toy  together.  The 
materials  required  are:  1 each  map,  pref- 
erably not  oil-stained  and  crumpled;  1 
each  razor,  not  the  same  one  you  shaved 
with;  1 each  medic,  to  stop  the  bleeding 
when  you  cut  yourself  with  the  razor;  and 
a roll  of  tape. 

Before  you  operate  on  your  map, 
practice  once  or  twice  with  a sheet  of 
newspaper.  To  help  you  through  the 
steps,  refer  to  the  diagrams. 

STEP  1 Lay  the  map  sheet  flat  on  the 
floor  with  the  top  of  the  map  facing 
north,  or  the  north  portion  of  the  map  at 
the  top. 


STEP  2 Fold  the  map  sheet  in  half  by 
bringing  the  top  of  the  map  down  to 
meet  the  bottom. 


Next,  fold  each  half  of  the  map  sheet  in- 
to thirds.  It’s  important  to  make  sure  that 
the  corners  match  and  that  the  creases 
are  straight. 


After  this  is  completed,  your  map  should 
have  six  long  panels  and  five  creases. 
The  whole  thing  should  look  like  the  fan 
you  made  as  a kid. 


STEP  3 Open  the  map  sheet  and  lay  it 
flat  on  the  floor.  This  time,  place  the  east 
at  the  top.  (East  is  always  on  the  right 
side  of  the  map,  except  in  this  step!) 


Now,  repeat  step  two,  folding  the  top 
half  of  the  sheet  down  to  the  bottom 
half,  and  again,  folding  each  half  into 
thirds. 


Since  you  haven’t  had  to  use  the  medic 
yet,  have  him  give  you  a hand.  After  you 
finish  all  the  folding  and  creasing,  open 
and  lay  the  map  sheet  on  the  floor,  with 
North  once  again  at  the  top.  Imagine 
each  fold  line  is  numbered,  from  left  to 
right  and  bottom  to  top. 


12  3 4S 


STEP  4 Now  here  comes  the  dangerous 
part.  Without  slicing  your  pinkies,  take 
the  razor  blade  and  cut  the  map  along 
fold  line  2,  from  the  point  where  fold 
lines  2 and  10  meet,  to  the  point  where 
fold  lines  2 and  6 meet.  Next,  take  your 
razor  and  go  to  line  4.  Cut  from  the  point 
where  fold  lines  4 and  10  meet  to  the 
point  where  fold  lines  4 and  6 meet.  So 
far,  so  good. 


STEP  5 Patience  is  required  from  now 
on.  Refold  the  map  along  fold  lines  6,  7, 
8,  9 and  10,  so  that  fold  lines  6,  8 and  10 
are  pointing  toward  the  floor  and  lines  7 
and  9 are  pointing  toward  the  ceiling. 
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low  take  line  9 and  fold  it  up  to  meet  the 
3p  of  the  sheet,  and  fold  line  7 down  to 
leet  the  bottom  of  the  sheet.  (From  the 
ospel  according  to  your  platoon  ser- 
vant, “No  one  said  it  was  going  to  be 
asy.”) 


TEP  6 Just  a bit  more  folding  and  the 
ecret  will  be  yours.  This  time,  fold  lines 
, 3 and  5 so  that  they  are  toward  the 
oor  and  lines  2 and  4 toward  the  ceiling. 


low  fold  line  2 over  to  the  left  edge  of 
he  sheet  and  line  4 over  to  the  right 
dge  of  the  sheet.  The  map  should  now 
iave  only  four  squares  facing  you. 


t 5 


f your  map  doesn’t  quite  look  like  the 
liagram,  review  steps  1 through  6.  And  if 
ou  still  can’t  get  the  map  sheet  to  fold 
:orrectly,  maybe  a map  case  is  more 
'our  style. 

The  final  step  requires  the  use  of 
he  tape.  The  best  tape  to  use  is  trans- 
ient tape.  Turn  the  four-sided  map 
)ver,  and  where  the  two  separate  folds 
neet,  tape  them  together. 


rhere  you  are.  The  secret  is  now  yours. 
\nd  no  more  flapping  of  the  map  in  the 
jreeze  or  crumpling  it  up  for  a rag.  If  you 
eally  want  to  be  fancy,  before  you  start 
‘olding  and  creasing  and  cutting,  cover 
:he  whole  map  sheet  with  a piece  of 
combat  acetate.  The  secret  to  using 
combat  acetate,  however,  remains  a 
secret. 


distribution.  According  to  Fred 
Myers,  a project  engineer  for  the 
QRMP,  the  idea  is  to  be  able  to 
quickly  produce  enough  maps  with 
timely  information  and  eliminate 
the  need  to  store  a lot  of  maps. 

Eventually,  the  system  will 
be  capable  of  reproducing  300  maps 
an  hour  with  all  five  basic  map  col- 
ors. The  system  is  similar  to  an  of- 
fice copier,  but  on  a larger  scale. 
“The  only  difference,”  Myers  said, 
“is  that  this  system  will  reproduce  in 
color,  and  with  the  capability  of  do- 
ing so  with  a sheet  24-  by  -30  inches.” 

The  initial  research  on  QRMP 
started  in  1980.  Xerox  Corp.  is 
developing  the  first  prototype  based 
on  ETL  information.  The  system  is 
expected  to  be  fielded  in  1987. 

Another  project  developed 
by  ETL  which  changes  the  way  we 
normally  work  with  maps  is  the  po- 
sition and  azimuth  determining  sys- 
tem (PADS).  PADS  is  in  production 
and  should  be  in  the  field  before  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  It  is  designed 
to  speed  up  the  process  of  surveying 
artillery  and  missile  positions. 

Artillery  and  missile  crews 
use  surveys  to  find  the  exact  loca- 
tion or  position  of  the  weapon  and 
the  forward  observer  in  relation  to 
the  intended  targets.  Today’s  survey 
crews  do  the  job  manually  using  the- 
odolites (surveying  telescopes)  and 
steel  tape  measures  or  electronic 
rangefinders.  Then  they  transfer  the 
survey  information  to  topographic 
maps  and  plotting  boards. 

PADS  does  most  of  the  work 
automatically.  “The  reliability  and 
accuracy  of  PADS  has  been  out- 
standing,” said  Ray  Godfrey  of 
ETL.  “It  will  speed  up  the  process 
of  surveying  probably  five  times.” 

The  system  is  usually  mount- 
ed in  a quarter-ton  vehicle,  but  it 
can  also  be  helicopter-mounted. 
Each  time  the  vehicle  stops,  PADS 
displays  its  location.  All  the  survey 
team  has  to  do  is  place  the  starting 
or  known  control  point  into  the 
system.  At  each  location  they  select 
for  a firing  position  or  observation 
point,  PADS  will  mark  the  spot. 
“Once  you  start  from  a known  posi- 
tion,” Godfrey  said,  “you  can  sur- 
vey for  up  to  six  hours.” 

PADS  also  has  commercial 


applications.  State  and  federal  agen- 
cies may  use  it  to  survey  existing  and 
planned  roads. 

Even  the  Pershing  II  missile 
is  learning  how  to  read  a “map.” 
Engineers  at  ETL,  working  with  the 
project  managers  of  Pershing  II,  are 
developing  computer-programmed 
“maps”  to  allow  the  missiles  to 
more  accurately  pinpoint  targets. 

“The  Pershing  II  is  a termin- 
ally guided  missile,”  said  ETL’s 
John  Pattie.  “The  missile  has  a pre- 
stored picture  of  a target.  As  it  ap- 
proaches the  target,  the  missile 
radar  scans  the  terrain  (for  a match 
with  the  pre-stored  picture).  When  it 
gets  a match,  it  sends  a correction  to 
the  guidance  system,  which  adjusts 
the  missile’s  flight  to  more  accurate- 
ly hit  the  intended  target.” 

DMA  is  putting  together  a 
data  base  of  terrain  information  for 
known  Pershing  II  targets.  Besides 
information  on  elevation,  the  data 
base  will  include  information  on 
area  terrain  features  which  reflect 
radar  energy.  All  this  information 
will  be  placed  on  memory  units  and 
sent  to  Pershing  II  units. 

“Prior  to  launching  the  mis- 
sile,” Pattie  said,  “you  enter  the 
target  coordinates  into  a computer, 
which  creates  the  target  picture 
from  the  data  base.  The  picture  is 
placed  on  a tape  unit  for  input  to  the 
missile’s  computer  for  storage.  As 
the  missile  nears  the  target,  it  starts 
comparing  the  stored  pictures  with 
the  one  it  receives  in  flight.  This  ter- 
minal guidance  will  improve  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  missile.” 

The  Babylonians  drew  maps 
on  clay  tablets  as  early  as  2300  B.C., 
based  on  personal  knowledge  of  an 
area.  Since  those  days  the  map  has 
changed  very  little.  Maps  still  show 
vegetation  and  hills  and  streams  and 
roads.  It  wasn’t  until  recently  that 
the  methods  of  gaining,  sorting  and 
recalling  this  information  changed. 

No  longer  do  soldiers  shoot 
only  at  what  they  can  see.  And  they 
can’t  rely  only  on  the  topographic 
map.  They  will  still  have  the 
1:50, 000-scale  map  and  will  still  use 
its  information  to  navigate.  But 
through  research  and  development, 
this  information  will  be  more  ac- 
curate and  timely,  thanks  to  ETL.  □ 
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Making 
Sergeant 
Ma jor  the 
Hard 
Way 


CPT  Charles  L.  Rollins 


FRANKFURT,  West  Germany  — He  was  a scrawny, 
16-year  old  Luftwaffe  anti-aircraft  gunner  in  the  winter 
of  1944.  If  someone  had  told  him  then  that  he  would 
achieve  the  highest  enlisted  grade  in  the  American  Army, 
he  probably  would  have  said  that  someone  was  suffer- 
ing from  shell  shock.  At  the  moment,  he  was  doing  his 
best  to  shoot  down  Allied  planes. 

Yet,  38  years  later,  in  January  1982,  Herbert  P. 
Fuerstenau  pinned  on  U.S.  Army  sergeant  major’s 
stripes.  He  had  indeed  made  it  to  the  top,  with  a se- 
quence number  of  0001  no  less! 

Born  of  German  parents  in  Mueskendorf,  Po- 
land, Fuerstenau’s  early  years  were  uneventful.  He  was 
an  apprentice  in  the  town  mayor’s  office  in  Kensau 
when  he  was  ordered  to  report  for  a pre-induction  phys- 
ical for  the  German  Air  Force.  Fuerstenau  remembers 
the  doctor  saying,  “Boy,  by  the  time  you  grow  up,  the 
war  will  be  over.” 

One  month  later,  six  days  before  Christmas 
1944,  he  reported  for  duty.  His  assignment,  near 
Auschwitz,  lasted  until  February  1945.  With  the 
Red  army  50  kilometers  away,  the  anti-aircraft 
batteries  were  moved  to  Berlin  for  the  final  de- 
fense of  that  city. 

In  Berlin,  the  young  soldier  collected 
data  for  anti-aircraft  gunners.  The  bombing  at 
that  time  was  almost  continuous  and  the  ac- 
tion was  heavy.  Fuerstenau  caught  cholera. 
He  was  admitted  to  a hospital  in  April  and 
was  there  when  the  city  fell. 

Soviet  officers  entered  the  hospital  on 
April  26  and  informed  the  patients  that 
they  were  prisoners.  The  Germans  were 
confined  and  ordered  not  to  even  look  out 
the  windows.  This  was  too  much  for  one  ser- 
geant. “He  opened  the  window  and  stuck  his 
head  out.  The  guards  immediately  shot  him 
right  between  the  eyes,”  Fuerstenau  recalled. 

On  May  12,  1945,  Fuerstenau  and  300  others 
were  marched  to  a prison  camp  80  kilometers  east  of 
Berlin.  It  was  there  he  marked  his  17th  birthday.  More 
More  than  40,000  prisoners  of  war  were  in  the  camp; 
many  died  there.  When  he  was  released  in  August, 
Fuerstenau  weighed  only  70  pounds. 

With  nothing  but  the  clothes  on  his  back,  the 
young  man  made  his  way  to  his  uncle’s  house  in  the 
Hartz  Mountains  near  the  border  of  East  and  West  Ger- 
many. Fuerstenau’s  uncle  told  him  his  mother  was  living 
near  Hamburg.  The  young  man  decided  to  escape  from 
the  Soviet  zone  as  soon  as  possible. 

It  was  dangerous  to  cross  the  border  even  in 
1945.  Barbed  wire,  machine  gun  towers  and  rov- 
ing patrols  guarded  the  Soviet  side. 

“It  was  200  yards  to  the  fence  over 
open  ground,”  Fuerstenau  recalled. 
“On  my  first  try,  I saw  the  patrol 
when  I was  part  way  to  the  wire.  I 
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hit  the  ground  and  crawled  backwards  into  the  tree  line. 
When  they  had  passed,  I tried  again.  That  was  the 
| fastest  200  yards  I’ve  ever  run  in  my  life. 

“When  I reached  the  wire  and  crawled  under,  the 
strangest  thing  happened.  I saw  a man  running  towards 
me.  The  horrible  thought  struck  me  that  I had  gotten 
turned  around  and  was  still  on  the  east  side.  I was  pre- 
pared to  surrender  again  to  the  Russians.  It  turned  out 
that  this  fellow  was  trying  to  get  into  East  Germany.  I 
told  him  how  to  get  under  the  wire  and  wished  him  luck. 
Then  I took  off  west  as  fast  as  I could  go,”  Fuerstenau 
said.  He  joined  his  mother  and  two  brothers  near  Ham- 
burg on  Sept.  12. 

The  war  had  wrecked  the  economy.  Germans  who 
had  a sponsor  in  America  could  apply  for  immigration, 
but  the  process  was  long  and  complicated.  His  family 
had  relatives  in  Nebraska,  so  the  Fuerstenau  brothers 
applied  for  entry  in  1947.  Two  brothers  gave  up,  but 
Herbert  persisted.  Clearance  was  given  on  Nov.  6,  1951. 

He  arrived  in  New  Orleans  and  made  his  way  to 
Nebraska,  where  he  got  a job  at  a local  gas  station.  But 
that  did  not  last  long.  Registering  for  the  draft  in  March 
1952,  Fuerstenau  was  called  up  a month  later.  The 
United  States  was  still  involved  in  the  Korea  conflict. 

“I  tried  to  volunteer  for  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force.  They  turned  me  down  because  they  said  aliens 
couldn’t  volunteer.  The  Army  could  draft  me,  but  I 
couldn’t  volunteer,”  Fuerstenau  chuckled.  “However, 
that  was  probably  the  best  turn  of  my  life.” 

He  was  lucky.  He  was  sent  to  a combat  engineer 
unit  in  Verdun,  France. 

March  19,  1954,  was  also  an  important  date  in 
Fuerstenau’s  life.  On  that  day,  he  and  16  other  men 
from  12  different  countries  became  American  citizens. 
“It  was  funny.  There  I was,  a German  born  in  Poland 
receiving  my  U.S.  citizenship  in  France,”  he  chuckled. 

Fuerstenau  left  the  service  shortly  thereafter.  He 
eventually  landed  a job  as  an  assistant  manager  of  a gas 
station,  where  he  worked  until  1957. 

Deciding  that  he  wasn’t  going  anywhere  in  that 
business,  he  reenlisted  in  the  Army.  After  completing 
training  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  Fuerstenau  was  assigned  to 
the  Southern  European  Task  Force  in  Verona,  Italy.  He 
was  the  driver  and  enlisted  aide  to  the  commanding 
general.  Fuerstenau  still  remembers  this  as  his  most  in- 
teresting assignment.  It  lasted  seven  years. 

In  1966,  Fuerstenau  got  out  of  the  driving  busi- 
ness and  entered  the  military  intelligence  (MI)  field. 
After  finishing  MI  school,  he  was  assigned  to  the  4th 
Transportation  Command  in  Vietnam.  “It  wasn’t  a 
front-line  combat  unit,  but  I had  a good  chance  to  work 
with  actual  intelligence  information,”  he  said.  Before 
leaving  in  1967,,  he  pinned  on  his  master  sergeant  stripes. 

His  next  assignment  took  him  back  to  West  Ger- 
many for  duty  with  the  3rd  Armored  Division  in  Frank- 
furt. He  started  out  in  the  intelligence  office,  but  soon 
was  selected  to  be  a command  liaison  to  the  German  5th 
Panzer  Division.  It  was  a job  he  particularly  liked. 

Assignments  followed  in  Korea  (twice),  Turkey, 
Wisconsin  and  Kentucky.  In  1977,  he  received  orders 


Top,  a young  Herbert  Fuerstenau  (center)  works  as  a civilian 
supply  clerk  with  the  Canadian  air  force  in  Germany  after 
World  War  II.  • Above,  Fuerstenau  (center),  newly  promoted  to 
sergeant  major,  and  his  wife  and  son  are  congratulated  by  Brig. 
Gen.  Kenneth  E.  Lewi,  3rd  Support  Command  commander. 

for  his  current  position  in  the  3rd  Support  Command  in 
Frankfurt. 

“My  job  as  personnel  security  officer  for  the 
command  keeps  me  busy.  We  take  care  of  eight  bat- 
talions and  a medical  group,  but  the  work  is  very  inter- 
esting. I also  like  the  Project  Partnership  activities  that 
we  get  involved  in  from  time  to  time.  You  know,  I must 
be  lucky  because  I can  honestly  state  that  I have  never 
had  a bad  assignment,”  Fuerstenau  said  flatly. 

What  does  he  think  about  spending  almost  15 
years  in  grade?  “I  was  first  considered  for  promotion  in 
1971,  and  I must  have  been  passed  over  at  least  10  times 
since.  I always  said  that  if  I ever  did  make  it,  I’d  be  in 
the  top  10.  But  it  is  nice  to  be  No.  1,”  he  added. 

The  greatest  change  in  his  26  years?  “When  I was 
a corporal,  that  was  the  biggest  honor  the  Army  could 
bestow  on  a soldier  — to  make  him  a junior  NCO.  To- 
day there  seems  to  be  a hesitation  on  the  part  of  soldiers 
to  convey  respect  to  sergeants,  and  sometimes  from 
sergeants  to  soldiers.  It  works  both  ways. 

“What  we  really  need  is  more  pride  in  the  uni- 
form, in  ourselves,  and  more  respect  for  each  other,”  he 
concluded.  □ 
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SEVEN  months  after  PFC  Malcolm 
Curtis  signed  in  at  Fort  Meade, 
Md.,  he  transferred  to  California. 

He  had  to  use  leave  for  travel 
time  and  pay  for  the  move  himself. 
It  was  worth  it  to  him,  though.  “I’m 
from  California,”  he  said. 

Curtis  traded  jobs  with  a pri- 
vate first  class  from  Fort  Ord  who 
wanted  to  be  in  Maryland. 

Both  soldiers  do  the  same 
type  of  work.  Their  commanders 
agreed  to  the  deal,  and  each  post  is- 
sued orders  for  the  move. 

Curtis  and  many  other  en- 
listed soldiers  have  found  an  Army 
program  that  can  get  them  closest  to 
where  they’d  like  to  be. 

For  some  it  means  a return  to 
an  old  stomping  ground.  For  others 
the  move  opens  new  vistas.  A 
post  near  city  lights  lures  some. 
Others  seek  the  open  spaces. 

The  program  is  called  “Ex- 
change Assignments.”  Most  sol- 
diers refer  to  it  as  the  “stateside 
swap.” 

Soldiers  at  posts  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States  can  swap.  The 
Army  also  allows  swaps  between 
posts  in  the  same  overseas  com- 
mand. Hawaii  and  Alaska  are  “over- 
seas” areas. 

Soldiers  can’t  swap  between 
stateside  and  overseas  posts.  Only 
soldiers  in  AIT  (advanced  individual 
training)  can  swap  future  assign- 
ments. Permanent-party  soldiers 
can  only  exchange  assignments  they 
are  now  in. 

The  Army  has  rules  to  follow 
when  making  a swap.  They  are  out- 
lined in  Army  Regulation  614-200, 
Chapter  3,  Section  VI,  subtitled 
“Exchange  Assignments.”  These 
rules  say: 

• Both  soldiers  must  pay  for 
their  moves. 

• The  soldiers  must  have  the 
same  pay  grade,  similar  qualifica- 
tions and  be  working  in  the  same 
military  occupational  specialty. 

• The  commanders  of  both 
soldiers  must  agree  in  writing  to  the 
exchange. 

• The  soldiers  must  use  leave 
while  they  travel. 

• The  soldiers  have  to  con- 
tact each  other  on  their  own.  The 
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Army  and  newspapers  that  carry 
swap  want  ads  won’t  put  the  two 
soldiers  in  touch. 

• Only  one  of  the  soldiers 
submits  the  official  application  for  a 
swap.  That  soldier’s  personnel  of- 
fice will  call  the  other  soldier’s  per- 
sonnel office.  These  offices  will  de- 
cide on  a date  to  make  the  swap. 
Both  soldiers  will  get  official  orders 
issued  by  their  current  posts. 

• Neither  can  be  on  orders  to 
a new  post  or  have  received  notice 
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31 2 Ml  BN  1 ST  CAV  OtV,  Fori  Hood,  Tex  76545 
Wants  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Md  . or  Fort 
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MOS  ©3810.  Sp4  Horace  R Pravc**e  Sr  . C-3/ 
21  FA,  Fort  PoMi  La  71459  Want#  Fort  Bragg. 
N C , Fort  Jackaon,  S C . or  Fori  Lee.  Va 

MOS  ©3W10.  Sp4  Kevin  L Ray,  539TH  MT 
HEM,  Fort  Polk.  La  Wants  Fort  Ord,  Calif  Fort 
Lewis.  Wash  . or  Fort  HuacNuca.  Art* 

MOS  ©7N10.  PFC  Andra  C Hayes  CO  E 
227 TH  AVN  BN  (C0T),  Fori  Hood.  Tax  78545 
Wants  Fort  Meade.  Md  . Fort  Batvow.  Va  . or  Fort 
Euatts.  Va 

MOS  71G10,  Sp4  Charles  Alicea.  HQ  SPT  48 
MED  BN.  Fort  Hood,  Tex  Wants  Fort  BUas,  Tex  . 
White  Sands  M<««Je  Range.  N Mex  . or  Fort  Sem 
Houston  Tax 

MOS  71L,  PFC  Debra  GoniaJea.  t 5TH  MED 
8N  ICO.  Fort  Hood.  Tax  76545  Wanta  Fort 
Benjamin  Harrteon.  Ind  ; Preaidio  of  San  Francia- 
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MOS  79810.  PFC  Euclid  D Reid  MHC  1/66 
AR  2A0.  Fort  Mood  Tex  7©546  Wants  Fort 
Gordon.  Ga  Fort  Stewart.  Ga  . or  Fort  Banning, 

Ga 

MOS  79810.  Sp4  Germaine  Smith  HHC.  TRP 
COMO  BAMC  FSMTX,  Letterman  AMC  Calif 
Wants  Fort  Dlx,  N J , or  Fort  Irwin,  Calif 

MOS  79C.  Pvt  Albert  E Jackaon.  HQ  AND 
SVC  COMP.  Fort  Knox.  Ky  40121  Wants  St 
Louis,  Mo 

MOS  76 P.  RVt  Ernest  Vaughan.  CO  A.  15TH 
SAT  BN.  ForrWood.  Tex  76545  Wants  Fort 
Gordon.  Ga  , Fort  Bragg,  N C . or  Fort  Jackson. 
SC 

MOS  74P10,  Pvt  Annatte  Martinez.  MMC 
DfSCOM  2 AO,  Fort  Hood.  Tax  Wants  Fort  Mon- 
mouth, N J , Fort  Oix.  N J . or  Fort  Hamilton,  NY 
MOS  7©V  1 0.  Pvt.  Trazena  M Jones  HHS 
3030  Ml  BN  Fort  Hood.  Tex  76544  Wants  Fort 
Bragg.  N C , Fort  Campbell.  Ky  . or  Fort  Lee.  Va 
MOS  76Y10.  Pvt  Lime  A McNair.  C CO.  7STH 
SPT  BN  Fort  Knox  Ky  40121  Wants  Fort 
Jackson,  S C , Fort  Gordon,  Ga  , or  Fort  Lee,  Va 
MOS  76V40,  SFC  Jerry  R Edwards  MH8,  2/ 
52  AOA,  Fort  Bliss.  Tex  79916  Wants  Fort 
Hood.  Tex 

MOS  76410.  PFC  Jimmy  L Demps  Jr  B-2-2 
(OSUT).  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo  Wanta  Fort 
Banning.  Ga  , Fort  Gordon.  Ga  . or  Fort  Beniamin 
Harrison,  Ind 

MOS  91810.  Sp4  Charles  R Speed.  HHB  3/ 
16  FA.  Fort  Sill  Okie  73503  Wants  Fort  Hood. 
Tex  . Fort  Bragg.  N C . or  Fort  Dix,  N J 

MOS  91810.  PFC  Walter  E Alford,  HHB.  3/ 
21  ST  FA  Fort  Polk  La  71459  Wants  Fort 
Jackson,  S C.,  Fort  Bragg.  N C , or  anywhere  in 
Georgia 

MOS  91C10.  Sp4  Michelle  Andersen  MED- 
DAC,  Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Mo  Wants  Fort  Meade 
Md  - «<*.,  or  Fort  Devens,  Maas 
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of  a move  before  the  swap. 

• Specific  details  are  found 
in  Department  of  the  Army  (DA) 
Pamphlet  600-8,  Procedure  3-18. 
This  book  gives  a sample  applica- 
tion filled  out  on  a DA  Form  4187 
(Personnel  Action).  The  book  also 
shows  sample  statements  that  have 
to  be  signed  by  both  soldiers  and 
both  commanders. 

• If  an  Army  couple  wants  to 
swap,  then  both  have  to  make  sepa- 
rate swaps.  If  only  one  spouse 
swaps,  the  Army  won’t  move  the 
other  spouse  just  to  let  them  remain 
together. 

• Since  both  soldiers  pay  for 
the  move,  they  can  make  more  than 
one  PCS  (permanent  change  of  sta- 
tion) in  a fiscal  year.  Normally  the 
Army  never  allows  more  than  one 
PCS  for  a soldier  in  a fiscal  year. 

• A swap  PCS  won’t  change 
either  soldier’s  chances  of  coming 
down  on  orders  for  an  overseas  as- 
signment. That  means  a swap  can’t 
be  used  to  avoid  overseas  duty.  If 
one  or  both  of  the  jobs  is  stabilized, 
neither  will  be  after  the  swap.  In 
theory,  soldiers  could  come  down 
on  overseas  orders  as  soon  as  one 
day  after  they  arrive  at  an  exchange 
assignment. 

Trainees  in  AIT  follow 
slightly  different  rules,  which  are 
found  in  AR  612-201,  paragraph 
6-4.  Key  parts  of  these  rules  say: 

• The  AIT  commander  has 
the  final  say  on  swapping  future 
duty  assignments  and  can  set  up 
ground  rules.  The  commander  can 
even  forbid  swaps  if  the  training 
time  is  too  short  to  handle  the 
paperwork. 

• Both  soldiers  must  have  the 
same  skill  qualifications.  They  must 
hold  the  same  MOS,  skill  level  and 
any  additional  skill  or  clearance 
needed  for  the  job. 

• They  must  be  E-4  or  below. 
They  don’t  have  to  be  in  the  same 
pay  grade. 

• They  must  be  able  to  arrive 
at  their  new  assignments  on  time. 

• They  have  to  give  up  any 
unit-of-choice  or  station-of-choice 
enlistment  options. 

If  you’re  thinking  of  a swap 
because  your  family  is  in  trouble 


and  needs  you  at  home,  other  pro- 
grams offer  more  help. 

The  Army  can  arrange  for 
you  to  be  near  your  home  if  your 
family  has  severe  health,  emotional, 
financial  or  legal  troubles,  and  you 
can  properly  document  the  prob- 
lem. Check  with  your  supervisor, 
first  sergeant  or  commander. 

In  fact,  when  you  apply  for  a 
stateside  swap,  your  commander 
will  probably  ask  why  you  want  to 
move.  He  or  she  isn’t  prying  but  is 
trying  to  find  out  whether  you’re  eli- 
gible for  one  of  the  other  programs. 
In  some  cases,  such  as  emergency 
leave  or  permissive  temporary  duty, 
you’d  pay  to  go  home.  In  others,  the 
Army  would  pay  moving  costs  and 
might  even  guarantee  a one-year 
tour  of  duty. 

The  Army  keeps  no  statistics 
on  how  many  swaps  take  place. 
Army  posts  also  don’t  have  to  keep 
records  of  swaps.  Most  personnel 
contacted  at  some  major  posts  re- 
ported no  more  than  one  swap  a 
month.  The  number  of  soldiers 
looking  for  swaps  appears  to  be 
greater  than  the  number  of  swaps 
actually  taking  place. 

The  Department  of  Defense 
monthly  newspaper  SAM  and  the 
commercial  weekly  Army  Times 
print  free  advertisements  from  sol- 
diers seeking  swaps. 

“We  get  about  125  requests  a 
week  for  swaps,”  said  Carol  Siler,  a 
reporter  for  the  Army  Times.  Last 
year  she  conducted  a survey  of  those 
who  used  the  paper’s  service. 

“We  couldn’t  find  out  how 
many  go  through,”  she  said. 
“There’s  a lot  of  confusion.  People 
thought  if  they  listed  their  names 
with  us,  it  was  all  happening.” 

Neither  the  Army  nor  the 
Army  Times  puts  swaps  together. 

“It’s  up  to  the  two  individu- 
als to  get  together  on  this,”  said 
SSgt.  Stephen  C.  Ashley.  Ashley, 
who  is  Curtis’  former  NCOIC,  is 
assigned  at  Fort  Meade’s  personnel 
office. 

Sometimes  swaps  between 
soldiers  in  different  pay  grades  have 
been  arranged.  Pvt.  2 Betty  Stokes 
arrived  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Medi- 
cal Center  in  the  metropolitan  Wash- 
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Stateside  Army  posts  appeal  to  different  tastes  — from  the  open  spaces  of  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.,  to  Fort  McNair  in  the  heart  of  the  nation’s  capital. 


ington  area  on  a swap  assignment. 

The  swap  took  place  so  that  a 
specialist  four  could  join  her  soldier 
husband  who  was  assigned  to  a 
Maryland  post. 

Swaps  at  different  pay  grades 
are  fairly  easy  to  get  if  the  pay 
grades  are  low  and  the  skill  level  and 
MOS  are  the  same,  according  to  the 
Military  Personnel  Center  (MIL- 
PERCEN)  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

A commander  may  disap- 
prove such  a swap,  said  MILPER- 
CEN’s  Sgt.  Maj.  Richard  Miller,  be- 
cause the  person  with  the  higher  pay 
grade  may  be  likely  to  come  down 
on  overseas  orders  sooner.  Each 
case  would  be  handled  individually. 

If  you’re  looking  for  a swap, 
it’s  best  to  take  the  initiative.  You 
can  list  your  name,  MOS,  rank  and 
desired  locations  along  with  your 


unit  address  in  the  Army  Times  or 
SAM.  The  Army  Times  wants  you 
to  fill  out  the  form  printed  each 
week  in  the  paper. 

That’s  the  first  step.  If  some- 
one who  works  where  you  want  to 
go  wants  your  post,  he  or  she  will  be 
reading  the  swap  columns.  You 
should  read  them,  too.  You  can 
check  back  issues  of  the  publica- 
tions in  your  post  library. 

You  have  to  write  to  a soldier 
who  takes  out  an  ad  in  the  swap  col- 
umns. The  two  of  you  must  first 
agree  to  a swap.  Then  you  get  your 
commanders  to  agree.  After  that, 
personnel  officials  will  help  take 
care  of  the  paperwork  and  issue 
PCS  orders. 

Some  soldiers  who  have 
listed  their  names  in  swap  columns 
have  been  contacted  by  commercial 


firms.  These  firms  offer  to  sell  4 
names  of  possible  swaps.  J 

Siler  said  that  some  soldiers  " 
who  paid  for  a list  from  a firm  said 
they  got  the  same  names  that  had 
appeared  in  swap  columns. 

Some  soldiers  have  reported 
paying  fees,  one  as  high  as  $1,000, 
to  have  a swap  arranged.  Officials 
in  the  Army  do  not  charge  for  ap- 
proving a swap. 

If  there  are  a lot  of  soldiers 
with  your  MOS,  an  ad  may  be  the 
best  way  to  get  in  touch  with  a possi- 
ble swap.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
you’re  the  only  one,  or  one  of  sever- 
al, at  your  pay  grade  and  MOS  at 
your  base,  it  may  be  there  will  be 
only  one,  or  several,  soldiers  you 
can  swap  with  at  your  dream  post. 

In  this  case,  you  may  be  able  to  pin- 
point the  specific  unit  and  soldiers.  « 

Sp5  Cecil  Rogers  of  Fort 
Rucker,  Ala.,  made  the  direct  ap- 
proach work  for  him.  When  he  re- 
turned from  a Korean  tour,  he  was 
sent  to  Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

But  he  wanted  the  South, 
and  Fort  Rucker  in  particular.  He 
had  served  there  before.  Since  he 
was  a dental  technician,  he  could 
pinpoint  his  swap  location:  the  den- 
tal clinic. 

“When  I came  from  Korea,  I 
came  by  Fort  Rucker  and  tried  to 
get  assigned  here,”  he  said.  “I  call- 
ed DA  and  was  unsuccessful.  So  I 
spoke  with  the  service  member  I 
eventually  traded  with.  She  was  un- 
decided if  she  wanted  to  stay  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  United  States 
or  go  west.” 

Half  a year  later,  the  soldier 
made  up  her  mind.  The  swap  went 
through. 

“It  was  amazing,”  Rogers 
said  of  the  paperwork.  “I  had  no 
problem  whatsoever.  Personnel  took 
care  of  most  of  the  action.” 

The  swap  program  applies  to  > 
enlisted  soldiers  in  the  Active  Army. 
Reserve  soldiers  will  get  help  in  find- 
ing a unit  if  they  have  to  move.  The 
National  Guard  doesn’t  have  provi- 
sions for  swapping  assignments. 

Editors  at  Army  Times  and 
SAM  say  the  swap  columns  work. 
They  have  letters  from  grateful  sol- 
diers to  prove  it.  □ 
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“Okey  dokey,  'round  and  'round  she  goes, 
where  she  stops  nobody  knows.” 


“I  think  I’ll  join  the  Army  — I bet  soldiers 
don’t  have  to  take  baths!” 


"Finding  someone  to  fill  your  shoes, 
won’t  be  easy  — it  might  take  2 . . . 
possibly  3 . . . minutes.” 


AUGUST  1982 
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Liter  Bit 

• More  and  more  U.S.  gas  pumps 
are  converting  to  liters.  For  a rough 
method  of  converting  liters  to  gallons, 
just  divide  the  liters  by  four.  (Four 
liters  is  a gallon  plus  about  seven  and  a 
quarter  ounces.)  For  a closer  esti- 
mate, therefore,  divide  the  liters  by 
3.8.  Here  are  two  charts  to  help  your 
conversions: 


Price  Per  Liter 
to 

Price  Per  Gallon 


0/Liter 

= $/Gallon 

26.4 

1.00 

27.7 

1.05 

29.1 

1.10 

30.4 

1.15 

31.7 

1.20 

33.0 

1.25 

34.3 

1.30 

35.7 

1.35 

37.0 

1.40 

38.3 

1.45 

39.6 

1.50 

40.9 

1.55 

42.3 

1.60 

43.6 

1.65 

44.9 

1.70 

46.2 

1.75 

47.6 

1.80 

48.9 

1.85 

50.2 

1.90 

51.5 

1.95 

52.8 

2.00 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2, 4,  56) 


• A computer  printout  of 
veteran-owned  businesses  having 
Small  Business  Administration 
loans  is  being  provided  to  the  Vet- 
erans' Employment  Service  (VES). 
VES  staff  members  are  contacting 
the  businesses  and  seeking  to  place 
veteran  applicants  in  jobs  with  the 
firms.  VES  is  also  informing 
veteran-employers  about  oppor- 
tunities such  as  the  targeted  jobs 
tax  credit  (TJTC)  and  the  Veterans 
Administration  (VA)  on-the-job 
training  programs.  The  TJTC  pro- 
gram offers  employers  a tax  credit 
for  hiring  members  of  certain 
groups,  including  economically  dis- 
advantaged Vietnam-era  veterans 
under  the  age  of  35.  VA's  on-the- 
job  training  program  is  designed  to 
provide  qualified  and  trained  appli- 
cants for  jobs. 


Update  Computer  System 

• The  Army's  automated  data  processing  (ADP)  systems  in  the 
United  States,  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Panama  will  soon  be  getting  a 
revamping,  according  to  Army  automation  officials.  The  Army 
recently  awarded  a contract  for  a sweeping  modernization  project 
called  Vertical  Installation  Automation  Baseline  (VIABLE).  WABLE 
will  replace  the  current  1960s  technology  with  the  latest  ADP 
equipment.  When  this  is  done,  officials  said,  the  processing  time  for 
such  standard  functions  as  supply,  finance  and  personnel  manage- 
ment will  be  greatly  reduced. 

VIABLE  will  be  a network  of  computers.  When  in  full 
operation,  any  computer  in  the  network  will  be  able  to  access  any 
other  computer  in  the  network  and  transfer  important  information 
anywhere  it  is  needed.  A Texas-based  civilian  firm  will  operate  five 
large  regional  data  centers.  They'll  be  located  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.,  area;  near  Fort  McPherson,  Ga.;  Fort  Knox,  Ky.;  Fort  Hood, 
Texas;  and  Fort  Ord,  Calif.  The  centers  will  support  44  processing 
sites  operated  by  the  Army. 

For  more  information  on  the  ADP  modernization  program,  call 
the  public  affairs  office,  Army  Computer  Systems  Command, 
AUTOVON  354-4814  or  commercial  (703)  664-4814. 


More  Voting  Information 

• In  an  effort  to  assist  soldier-voters, 
voting  officers  and  counselors,  the  Federal 
Voting  Assistance  Program  office  has  made  a 
15-minute  training  videotape  which  explains 
the  laws  concerning  absentee  voting,  use  of 
the  federal  postcard  application,  use  of  other 
voting  information  materials  and  how  to 
conduct  a local  voting-assistance  program. 

The  videotape  is  entitled  "Federal  Voting 
Assistance"  and  should  be  available  from 
local  audiovisual  centers.  If  the  videotape 
can't  be  obtained  locally,  contact  the  voting- 
assistance  officer  at  the  next  higher  level. 

• Voting  reminder:  Kansas,  Michigan,  Missouri,  Tennessee, 

Georgia,  Alaska  and  Oklahoma  are  holding  primary  elections  this 
month.  Alabama,  Arizona,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
District  of  Columbia,  Florida,  Guam,  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Rhode  Island,  Utah,  Vermont,  Virgin  Islands,  Washington,  Wisconsin 
and  Wyoming  will  have  their  primaries  in  September.  These  will  be 
the  last  primaries  before  the  general  election  on  Nov.  2. 


• A reminder:  A tax  break  for 
families  in  which  both  spouses  are 
wage  earners  started  in  January. 

In  the  past,  married  tax- 
payers who  filed  a joint  return 
generally  were  treated  as  a single 
tax-paying  unit.  If  you  elected  to 
file  separate  rather  than  joint  re- 
turns, you  usually  paid  a higher  tax. 

The  different  rate  schedules 
for  single  and  married  taxpayers 
gave  rise  to  a "marriage  penalty" 
when  two  married  wage  earners 
had  relatively  equal  income. 

Under  the  new  tax  law,  how- 
ever, married  couples  with  two 
wages  can  get  a deduction  of  up  to 
$1,500  in  1982  and  $3,000  in  1983. 

You  and  your  spouse  will  be 
able  to  exclude  5 percent  of  the 
lower  spouse's  qualified  earned  in- 
come (up  to  $30,000  income)  from 
taxation.  In  1983,  the  percentage 
will  increase  to  10  percent. 
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Coupon  Exchange 

• Some  commissaries  now  have  a program 
which  allows  customers  to  exchange  unwanted 
merchandise  coupons  for  those  that  are  wanted. 
In  most  participating  commissaries,  the  coupon 
boxes  are  located  near  the  check-writing/iden- 
tification areas.  Commissary  officials  ask  that 
customers  place  only  valid  coupons  in  the  boxes 
and  keep  the  areas  around  the  boxes  clean. 

Help  Stop  Shoplifting 

• If  you're  an  honest  customer  of  Army  and 
Air  Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  exchanges, 
you're  being  cheated  by  those  who  shoplift 
merchandise.  Their  thefts  take  money  away 
from  your  recreation  and  morale  funds.  If  you're 
a PX  shoplifter,  you  may  someday  cheat  yourself 
out  of  a career:  You'll  end  up  in  confinement, 
lose  your  rank,  forfeit  pay  and  allowances,  and 
get  a bad-conduct  discharge.  PX  shoplifting  is  a 
federal  offense  (theft  of  government  property), 
and  it  stays  on  your  record  forever.  Family 
members  who  are  caught  shoplifting  can  receive 
a stiff  sentence  and  fine  from  a civil  court. 

AAFES  catches  about  10,000  shoplifters 
each  year.  Here's  how  you  can  help:  If  you  see 
someone  shoplifting,  try  to  talk  them  out  of  it. 
If  they  won't  listen,  report  them  immediately  to 
a store  manager,  clerk  or  military  policeman. 
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Army  Needs  NCOs  for  OE  Consultants 

• The  Army  is  looking  for  qualified  NCOs  to  be  trained  as 
organizational  effectiveness  (OE)  consultants.  The  program  will  be 
part  of  the  Army's  force  modernization  program,  beginning  in  1983. 
Openings  are  expected  at  most  CONUS  installations.  To  be  eligible, 
NCOs  must  be  in  grades  E-7  to  E-9  (with  waivers  possible  for  highly 
qualified  E-6s);  have  10  years  of  service,  including  troop  duty;  have 
completed  at  least  two  years  of  college;  and  have  an  exceptional 
military  record. 

Those  selected  for  the  program  will  attend  16  weeks  of 
training  at  the  Organizational  Effectiveness  Center  and  School  at 
Fort  Ord,  Calif. 

Applications  should  be  sent  through  command  channels  to: 
MILPERCEN,  ATTN:  DAPC-EPZ-O,  200  Stovall  St.,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22332.  For  more  information  on  the  program,  read  AR  5-15  and 
contact  your  local  OE  consultant  or  military  personnel  office. 


• Beginning  in  March  1983,  the 
Army  will  issue  a battle  dress 
uniform  (BDU)  field  jacket.  The 
new  field  jacket  will  have  infrared 
reflective  dyes  and  camouflage 
pattern,  but  will  have  the  same 
design  and  will  be  made  of  the 
same  material  as  the  present  field 
jacket.  Beginning  March  1,  1983, 
each  recruit  will  be  issued  one  of 
the  present  field  jackets  and  one 
BDU  field  jacket.  On  Oct.  1, 
1983,  the  Army  will  issue  two  BDU 
field  jackets  to  recruits.  All 
active-duty  soldiers  must  have  one 
BDU  jacket  by  Oct.  1,  1983,  and 
two  by  Oct.  1,  1985. 
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Video  Tracker 


• White  Sands  Missile  Range, 
N.M.,  has  a new  computer-operated 
video  system  which  gives  a visual 
representation  of  missile  tests. 
The  system  is  called  Real-Time 
Interactive  Computer  Graphics 
with  Large  Screen  Display.  It 
replaces  the  old  plotting  boards  in 
the  White  Sands  control  center, 
which  used  pens  to  plot 
movements. 

Using  the  new  system,  data  is 
presented  on  a 21-inch  video  moni- 
tor. The  left  side  of  the  screen 
traces  targets  and  missiles  on  a 
range  map  as  they  move  across  the 
range.  The  top  right  corner  of  the 
screen  has  a digital  display  of  data 
such  as  speed.  The  bottom  right 
corner  displays  information  such  as 
distance  from  point  of  origin. 


• Career  employment  oppor- 
tunities for  spouses  of  soldiers  and 
Army  civilian  employees  assigned 
overseas  got  a boost  recently  under 
a new  presidential  executive  order. 

The  order  authorizes  non- 
competitive appointment  to  com- 
petitive-service positions  for  fami- 
ly members  when  they  return  to 
the  United  States  after  completion 
of  24  months  in  an  overseas  U.S. 
government  position. 

Before  the  president's  action, 
overseas  local-hire  positions 
weren't  integrated  with  the  career 
civil  service  system  used  in  the 
United  States.  Working  spouses 
were  unable  to  get  credit  for  their 
overseas  service  when  getting 
another  federal  job. 

The  new  order  applies  to 
overseas  service  after  Jan.  1,  1980. 
For  more  information,  contact  your 
local  civilian  personnel  office. 


SQT  Program  to  Change 

• The  Army  chief  of  staff  has  approved  skill  qualification  test 
(SQT)  program  changes  designed  to  reduce  administrative  workloads 
and  increase  flexibility.  The  Army  Training  Support  Center  and 
Army  schools  will  begin  incorporating  the  changes  in  some  tests 
developed  for  1983.  However,  the  changes  probably  won't  be  fully 
implemented  in  all  SQTs  until  1984.  Here  are  the  changes: 

-Hands-on  testing  will  gradually  be  decentralized  and  used 
primarily  as  a training  diagnostic  tool  for  commanders.  As  soldiers' 
manuals  are  updated,  they  will  contain  guidelines  for  conducting  the 
hands-on  evaluations; 

-Performance-based  written  tests  will  be  given  annually  to 
soldiers  in  skill  levels  1 through  4.  These  tests  will  be  used  as 
objective  proficiency  indicators  for  promotion  and  other  personnel 
management  decisions.  Test  notices  will  only  list  the  number  and 
titles  of  tasks  to  be  tested  on  the  SQT; 

—Common  tasks  will  be  evaluated  by  a separate  hands-on  test 
given  to  all  soldiers.  This  test  can  be  taken  anytime  during  the  year. 
There  will  be  an  alternate  written  test  for  soldiers  who  don't  have 
access  to  equipment  needed  for  the  hands-on  test. 

An  Army  official  said  that  more  than  1 million  soldiers  have 
taken  the  SQT  since  the  program  began.  The  SQT  will  continue  to 
be  the  primary  indicator  of  job  proficiency  in  the  Army,  he  said. 
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New  PT  System 

• The  Army  Physical  Fitness 
Program  regulation  becomes  ef- 
fective this  month.  It  calls  for: 

—Exercise  periods  three  to 
five  times  per  week  intense  enough 
to  raise  the  soldier's  heartbeats  to 
within  60  to  80  percent  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  his  or  her  age 
(according  to  charts)  and  maintain 
it  for  20  to  30  minutes. 

— Get-in-shape  period  for 
soldiers  over  age  40  is  three 
months. 

—Athletic  clothing  as  the 
normal  physical  training  uniform. 
Fatigues  and  boots  may  be  worn  at 
the  discretion  of  the  commander. 

—The  ability  to  perform 
physical  job  tasks  as  a precondition 
for  graduation  from  initial  training, 
and  emphasis  on  specific  military 
skills  during  that  training. 

—Remedial  and  corrective 
actions  for  substandard  performers, 
including  separation  from  military 
service  for  repeated  test  failure. 


Third  Family  Symposium  Set 

• The  third  annual  Army  Family  Symposium  will  be  held  Oct.  8 
to  10  in  Arlington,  Va.  The  affair  is  the  only  worldwide  forum 
addressing  the  needs  of  Army  families. 

Sponsored  by  the  Family  Action  Committee,  this  year's 
symposium  will  focus  on  the  theme  "The  Army  and  the  Family- 
Partners  in  Progress."  Scheduled  discussions  will  be  on  issues 
affecting  both  families  and  the  Army. 

According  to  symposium  planners,  goals  include  gaining  the 
recognition  of  the  family  as  a "legitimate  component  of  the  Total 
Army."  Other  activities  slated  include  the  exchange  of  ideas, 
success  stories  and  reports. 

Soldiers  and  their  families  are  invited  to  provide  input  to  the 
symposium  through  delegates  chosen  by  local  installations  or  by 
writing  to  the  Family  Action  Committee,  P.O.  Box  1130,  Fort  Myer, 
Va.  22211.  Contact  directorates  of  personnel  and  community 
activities  for  local  delegate  information. 

VA  Guarantees  GEM  Mortgages 

• Growing  equity  mortgages  (GEM)  are  now  accepted  in  the 
Veterans  Administration's  loan  guaranty  program.  Under  GEM,  loans 
could  be  satisfied  in  11  years  even  though  early  payments  are  about 
the  same  as  those  for  a 30-year  loan. 

This  early  payoff  results  from  a gradual  increase  in  mortgage 
payments  of  about  3 to  5 percent  each  year.  All  increases  apply  to 
the  principal  rather  than  interest,  resulting  in  a faster  payoff. 

Check  local  lending  institutions  for  availability  of  GEM. 


DIVAD  Named  Sgt.  York 

• The  division  air  defense  (DIVAD)  gun 
system  has  been  officially  named  in  honor  of 
World  War  I Medal  of  Honor  recipient  Sgt.  Alvin 
C.  York.  The  first  major  Army  weapon  system 
to  be  named  after  an  enlisted  soldier,  the  Sgt. 
York  has  two  40mm  guns  linked  to  a computer- 
ized search-and-track  radar  and  fire-control 
center  with  laser  rangefinder. 

The  system  was  ordered  into  full  produc- 
tion in  May  under  a $317  million  contract  with 
Ford  Aerospace  and  Communications  Corp. 

York,  a Tennessean,  earned  the  Medal  of 
Honor  in  France  for  action  with  the  82nd 
Division  on  Oct.  8,  1918.  Leading  seven  men, 
York  charged  a German  machine-gun  nest,  cap- 
turing it  and  132  enemy  troops. 
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Avoiding  Theft 


• Every  32  seconds  a car  is 
stolen  somewhere  in  the  United 
States. 

Old  junkers  are  stolen  as 
often  as  new  cars.  About  the  only 
common  factor  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  car  can  be  stolen. 

Given  enough  time,  a pro- 
fessional car  thief  can  steal  any 
car.  But  you  can  make  it  hard  for 
the  thief,  and  the  harder  you  make 
it,  the  less  likely  he  is  to  steal  your 
car.  Here  are  some  tips: 

Lock  your  car.  When  you 
leave  it,  make  sure  all  windows  are 
rolled  up  all  the  way  and  lock  the 
doors.  Don't  hide  a key  in  the  car. 

Never  leave  the  keys  in  the  igni- 
tion, no  matter  how  soon  you're 
coming  back  to  the  car. 

Put  tapered  door-lock  buttons 
on  your  car.  Some  experts  even 
recommend  putting  a lock  on  the 
hood.  A length  of  chain,  just  long  enough  to  keep 
the  hood  from  being  opened  more  than  a few  inches, 
and  a case-hardened  padlock  will  do  just  fine.  It 
may  be  a hassle  opening  the  hood,  but  that's  the 
idea. 

Park  it  right.  Park  your  car  in  a well-lighted 
area  and  turn  the  wheels  sharply  so  it  will  be  hard  to 
tow.  If  you  have  a garage,  keep  your  locked  car  in 
your  locked  garage.  If  you  park  in  a driveway,  leave 
the  front  end  of  the  car  pointing  toward  the  street 
to  make  it  harder  for  someone  to  tamper  with  the 
engine  without  being  seen.  Make  sure  packages, 
tape  decks,  citizens  band  radios  or  other  valuables 
are  out  of  sight. 

Use  anti-theft  devices.  There  are  all  sorts  of 
them  on  the  market.  A kill  switch  is  like  a second 
ignition  switch.  The  car  can't  be  started  unless  a 
hidden  switch  is  thrown.  A fuel  switch  cuts  off  the 
fuel  supply.  Alarms  make  loud  noises  if  a car  is 
tampered  with. 

Don't  leave  your  registration  in  your  car  unless 
your  state  law  requires  it.  If  a thief  has  the 
registration,  it's  a lot  easier  for  him  to  sell  the  car. 

Mark  your  car,  so  it  can  be  identified  if  it  is 
stolen  and  then  recovered.  Thieves  will  remove  the 
vehicle  identification  number  from  the  car. 


Try  engraving  your  driver's  license  number  and 
state,  or  Social  Security  number  with  the  prefix 
"USA,"  in  a place  they're  not  likely  to  look.  You 
can  also  slip  a card  with  your  name  and  address 
through  the  space  between  the  door  and  window. 
When  the  police  recover  a stolen  car,  they  go  to 
great  lengths  to  search  for  identification. 

Motorcycle  owners  need  to  be  careful  too. 
About  a third  of  the  vehicles  stolen  on  Army  posts 
are  bikes.  Remember  that  a fork  lock  will  only  keep 
the  front  wheel  from  turning.  It  won't  stop  someone 
from  picking  the  bike  up  and  hauling  it  off.  Use  a 
chain  and  case-hardened  padlock  to  secure  your 
motorcycle  or  moped  to  a fixed  object. 

People  who  buy  stolen  vehicles  can  get  burned 
as  badly  as  those  who've  had  their  wheels  stolen.  If 
you  buy  a car  or  bike  that  turns  out  to  be  stolen,  the 
police  can  confiscate  it.  Then  you  could  be  stuck 
with  a big  bank  loan  to  pay  and  no  wheels.  You 
could  also  be  charged  with  receiving  stolen  property. 

When  buying  a used  car  or  bike,  go  to  a 
reputable  dealer.  If  you  buy  from  an  individual, 
make  sure  you  verify  the  seller's  name  and  address. 
Ensure  that  the  identification  number  of  the  vehicle 
matches  the  one  on  the  title.  If  you  have  any 
doubts,  check  with  the  local  police. 
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GO  FOR  BROKE 

Thanks  to  the  Go  For  Broke  story 
(concerning  the  442nd  Regimental 
Combat  Team)  that  appeared  in  the 
November  1978  issue  of  SOLDIERS, 
the  Go  For  Broke  and  the  Yankee 
Samurai  exhibits  were  born. 

Since  their  inception,  the  exhibits 
have  received  national  and  inter- 
national attention.  Before  the  exhibits 
were  taken  down  for  shipment  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Museum  of  Natural 
| History,  countless  numbers  of  visitors 
came  to  the  Army  museum  at  the 
Presidio  of  San  Francisco  to  view  the 
displays. 

The  article  has  also  led  to  other 
events,  including  a possible  movie  on 
the  exploits  of  the  regiment  in  World 
War  II  plus  major  television  coverage. 

On  behalf  of  the  Go  For  Broke 
exhibit  committee,  I would  like  to 
thank  SOLDIERS  for  the  story  that 
started  a series  of  events  that  hasn't 
stopped  yet. 

Richard  K.  Hayashi 
Stockton,  Calif. 

Editor's  Note:  The  famed  442nd  was 

comprised  of  soldiers  of  Japanese 
descent.  Members  of  this  unit  earned 
more  decorations  for  battlefield 
bravery  than  any  other  World  War  II 
unit  of  its  size.  In  presenting  the  unit 
its  7th  Presidential  Distinguished  Unit 
Citation,  President  Truman  remarked, 
"You  fought  not  only  the  enemy,  but 
you  fought  prejudice— and  won." 

INTERESTED  GRADUATE 

My  commander,  Lt.  Col.  Eldon  H. 
Ideus,  admired  the  July  1982  cover 
photo  of  soldiers  rappelling  from  a 
UH-60  Black  Hawk.  He's  interested  in 
obtaining  a copy  of  the  photo.  He's 
particularly  interested  because  of  his 
recent  graduation  from  the  Air  Assault 
School  and  because  our  unit,  the  326th 


Medical  Battalion,  is  the  only  medical 
unit  in  the  Army  that  has  the  Black 
Hawk  as  its  organic  aeromedical 
support. 

1st  Lt.  Vicky  A.  Wright 

Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

Hats  off  to  your  commander  for 
completing  10  tough  days.  We'll  be  in 
contact  with  you  on  your  photo 
request. 


experiences  . . . We  wonder,  though, 
if  the  name  can  be  changed  to  some- 
thing besides  ‘Twenty  #**$//  Years 
as  a #**$//  Drill  Sergeant 
in  the  #**$//  Army’?” 


HOODWINKED  ON  QUIZ? 

In  the  July  1982  issue  on  Page  53, 
you  ran  some  questions  under  the  title 
"Hoodwinkers"  (in  The  Lighter  Side). 
Since  III  Corps,  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
wouldn't  take  credit  for  these,  then 
maybe  credit  should  be  given  to 
Reader's  Digest.  These  were 


presented  in  Teasers  and  Tests,  printed 
in  1969.  The  questions,  word  for  word 
and  in  the  same  order,  appear  on  Pages 
12  and  13  under  the  title  "So  You 
Think  You're  Clever."  Maybe  I could 
submit  an  article  called  "The  Patton 
Papers."  Think  anyone  would  notice? 
SSgt.  Jimmy  G.  Whisman 
Redstone  Arsenal,  Ala. 

It  could  be  that  credit  should  be 
given  to  Reader's  Digest.  However, 
based  on  the  information  contained  in 
your  letter,  we  were  unable  to  find  our 
quiz  in  any  1969  issue  of  Reader's 
Digest  under  your  titles  or  on  the 
pages  you  listed.  As  for  the  "The 
Patton  Papers  We'll  be  on  the 

lookout  for  them. 

KOREA 

Your  magazine  has  been  doing  an 
outstanding  job  of  interpreting  the 
overall  situation  in  Korea  and  your 
story  on  the  DMZ  in  the  May  issue 
really  brought  home  the  seriousness  of 
our  involvement  in  the  Land  of  the 
Morning  Calm. 

We  Americans  must  be  made  aware 
of  why  we  are  still  in  Korea  after  the 
so-called  Armistice  of  1953.  We  are 
still  there  because  it  is  the  place 
where  our  freedom  is  directly 
challenged  by  totalitarianism  on  a 
daily  basis.  As  long  as  this  is  the  case, 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  stay  and 
defend  what  fragile  peace  we  have 
been  able  to  maintain  during  these 
past  three  decades. 

Chaplain  (Maj.)  Stephen  K.  Kim 
APO  New  York 

SOLDIERS  is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers’  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 
We’ll  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  con- 
dense views  because  of  space.  We  can't  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we’ll  use  representative  views. 
Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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GRE4SE 
MONKEYS  IN 
GREEN 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 

Army  mechanics  are  a special 
breed.  They’re  more  into  grease 
and  grime  than  starch  and  spit 
shines.  A vehicle  will  break  down 
in  the  field.  By  next  morning,  it’ll 
be  ready  to  roll  . . . even  if  it 
means  wallowing  in  the  mud. 

“YOU  ought  to  see  these  mechanics  out  in 
the  field,”  said  1st  Lt.  Carl  Guillory,  execu- 
tive officer  of  Headquarters  and  Headquar- 
ters Company  (HHC),  5th  Infantry  Division 
at  Fort  Polk,  La.  “They  get  out  there  when  a 
vehicle  breaks  down.  They  just  get  on  it  like 
ants  on  sugar.  They  just  go  for  it.  It’s  elbows 
and  toolboxes  moving  toward  it. 

“They’re  throwin’  wrenches  and  bust- 
in’ knuckles  and  blood’s  flowin’.  They’re 
cursin’  and  swearin’.  Half  an  hour  later,  the 
vehicle  is  ready  to  go.  A motor  sergeant  or 
officer  can  stand  out  there  and  supervise, 
but  it’s  the  mechanics  that  make  it  run.” 

Smashed  fingernails,  banged'-up 
knuckles,  dirt  and  grime  are  their  trophies. 

Uniform  T-shirts  are  sweaty,  fatigue  pants 
grimy  and  combat  boots  scuffed.  They  don’t 
even  think  about  wearing  fatigue  shirts.  Fort 
Polk’s  sultry  humidity  takes  care  of  that. 

But  it’s  OK  for  these  soldiers  to  look  like 
that.  They’re  light  wheeled-vehicle/power- 
generation  mechanics  — grease  monkeys  for 
short.  Their  MOS  (military  occupational 
specialty)  is  63B. 

“It’s  just  amazing  to  see,”  Guillory 
continued.  “A  vehicle  will  get  stuck,  and 
they’ll  just  jump  down  in  the  mud.  They’ll 
hook  up  a tow  cable  to  it  — pushin’  and 
strainin’.  They  just  do  it  if  that’s  what  it 
takes  to  get  that  vehicle  back  to  the  front 
line.” 

Guillory  said  that  most  of  the  work  in 
the  field  takes  place  in  the  early  morning 
when  most  other  people  are  asleep.  He  said 
he’s  seen  mechanics  working  at  2 a.m.  “It’ll 
be  winter,  and  it’ll  be  muddy  and  raining. 
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Unit  drivers  help 
maintain  their  ve- 
hicles. Sp5  Therlow 
Norman,  driver  for 
HHC’s  commandant, 
hoses  down  his  jeep. 
Norman’s  unit  had 
just  returned  from 
the  field. 


They’ll  be  soaking  wet,  using  flashlights. 
And  these  guys  are  underneath  tracked  ve- 
hicles fixing  something.  They  just  go  for  it 
with  all  they’ve  got.” 

“Sometimes,”  said  Sp4  Kevin  Castle, 
“it  gets  frustrating  when  you’re  trying  to  re- 
place a part.”  He’s  one  of  headquarters 
company’s  four  mechanics.  “Parts  are  made 
to  fit  just  right.  If  they’re  not  on  right, 
they’ll  come  off.  Like,  there  is  a rubber  seal 
that  goes  on  the  front  wheel  of  a deuce-and- 
a-half.  It’s  got  two  little  wires  on  it.  These 
have  to  be  in  just  the  right  spot,  or  the  seal 
will  leak,”  Castle  said. 

“It  looks  like  it  might  take  you  just 
about  five  minutes  to  go  in  there  and  put  it 
on.  But  it’s  in  such  a position  that  you  need 
to  have  real  thin  hands  to  get  in  there.  It’ll 
take  you  about  half  an  hour  to  get  it  on,”  he 
asserted.  “It’s  kind  of  a hard  job  to  do,  but 
you  can  do  it.” 

Castle  was  sitting  in  a squeaky  chair 
inside  the  motor  sergeant’s  office.  The  mo- 
tor sergeant  was  attending  a meeting,  so  Cas- 
tle was  answering  phones. 

Plus,  mechanics  and  drivers  kept  com- 
ing in,  wanting  to  know  where  a certain  part 
was  or  where  the  key  to  the  POL  (petroleum, 
oils  and  lubricants)  shed  was. 

The  mechanics  had  to  get  the  unit’s 
vehicles  back  into  shape  after  being  out  in 
the  field.  Jeeps  had  to  be  tuned  up.  Parts 
had  to  be  reordered.  Equipment  had  to  be 
off-loaded  from  two  M-880s  (pickup  trucks), 
a deuce-and-a-half,  an  M-113  armored  per- 
sonnel carrier  and  an  M-577  command  track 
vehicle. 

The  vehicles  have  to  be  ready  to  roll 
when  the  unit  deploys  again.  While  mechan- 
ics were  banging  tools  and  yelling  to  one 


another,  unit  drivers  were  hosing  down  their 
jeeps,  spraying  off  Louisiana’s  gummy  red 
clay. 

The  smells  of  grease,  grime  and  gaso- 
line were  everywhere,  even  in  the  office. 

“I  learned  to  work  on  engines  and 
such  when  I was  growing  up  in  Los  Angeles,” 
Castle  said.  “My  mother  gave  me  a car  when 
I was  in  high  school.  It  was  a little  ’70  Nova. 

I did  all  kinds  of  wild  stuff  to  it,  like  putting 
big  tires  on  it  and  putting  in  a big  stereo  — 
the  works.  It  had  been  the  family  car,  but 
when  I got  through  with  it,  it  was  a hot 
rod.” 

He  learned  how  to  do  these  things  by  1 
watching  his  older  brother  and  his  friends 
work  on  their  cars.  He  would  ask  them  how 
they  did  this  thing  or  that,  or  how  they  lifted 
up  the  back  end  or  made  it  go  faster. 

“I  wanted  to  break  down  engines  — 
rebuild  them.  We  did  some  of  that  at  AIT, 
like  setting  the  timing  on  engines,  making 
sure  the  cylinders  fired  in  the  correct  order.” 
He  has  been  in  the  Army  for  two  and  a half 
years.  Castle’s  goal  is  to  be  a sergeant  major. 

He  continued:  “People  don’t  know 
what  mechanics  do  until  something  goes 
wrong  with  a vehicle,  and  it  comes  here  to 
the  motor  pool  to  be  fixed.  They’ll  come  in 
here,  saying,  ‘My  jeep  won’t  start,’  or  ‘It 
makes  a funny  noise.’  They  know  something 
is  wrong. 

“So,  they’ll  bring  it  down  here,  we’ll 
fix  it,  and  then  it  goes  back  to  them.  As  long 
as  it  works,  they  don’t  even  think  about  it. 
The  jeep  will  be  there,  but  they  don’t  know 
what  it  took  to  get  it  fixed.” 

He  said  that  when  a vehicle  needs 
work,  the  motor  sergeant  writes  out  a work 
order  and  takes  it  to  the  shop  foreman,  who 
in  turn  will  tell  Castle.  Then  Castle  or  one  of 
the  other  mechanics  will  repair  the  vehicle. 

“We  can  do  first-  and  second-echelon 
maintenance  here,”  he  said.  “But  it’s  mostly 
second.” 

Maintenance  is  broken  down  into  dif- 
ferent levels,  depending  on  the  type  of  work 
needed.  Operators  are  responsible  for 
the  first-echelon  maintenance,  such  as  check- 
ing the  oil,  horn  and  windshield  wipers  and 
performing  other  preventive  maintenance. 

The  next  echelon  takes  place  at  a unit 
motor  pool  like  the  one  Castle  works  at.  Me- 
chanics at  this  level  deal  with  such  things  as 
replacing  brakes  and  clutches. 

Third  and  fourth  echelons  involve 
more  major  repairs. 

“There  are  a lot  of  things  that  we  do 
here,”  Castle  said.  “We  can  replace  fuel 
tanks,  engine  radiators  and  horns,  among 
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other  things.  We  change  the  jeeps’  brakes 
...  a lot. 

“If  you  keep  the  vehicles  in  shape  and 
do  your  job  right,  nothing  stays  in  the  shop. 
Before  a vehicle  breaks  down,  we  replace  the 
parts,”  he  said.  “It’s  a lot  harder  to  correct 
a problem  once  a vehicle  is  messed  up.” 

Castle  likes  his  job  best  when  he  goes 
out  to  the  field.  He  finds  all  the  commotion 
interesting. 

“Some  of  the  problems  that  happen 
out  there  are  kind  of  funny.  Guys  will  drive 
jeeps  out  into  the  mud.  They’ll  see  the  mud 
puddle,  but  they’ll  drive  into  it  anyway,” 
Castle  remarked. 

“They  think  a four-wheel  drive  is  go- 
ing to  get  them  out.  If  you  get  a vehicle  stuck 
this  high  in  mud,”  he  said,  holding  his  hand 
over  his  head,  “there  ain’t  no  four-wheel 
drive  that’s  going  to  get  them  out.” 

He  said  it’s  kind  of  boring  being  in 
garrison.  “There’s  not  enough  to  do.  Noth- 
ing really  goes  wrong,  unless  somebody  runs 
into  a tree  or  something  like  that,  which  is 
very  rare.  Out  in  the  field,  everybody  is  run- 
ning around  and  doing  stuff  they  normally 
wouldn’t  get  to  do.” 

When  the  mechanics  go  to  the  field, 
their  tools  go  with  them.  “This  tool  truck 
moves  anytime  we  do,”  Sp4  Terry  Hack 
said.  Also  a 63B,  Hack  issues  tools  to  the 
mechanics.  He  was  in  the  shop,  cleaning  out 
the  truck.  “I  give  them  what  they  want.  If 
they  need  a certain  kind  of  tool  that’s  not  in 
their  tool  boxes,  they  can  come  here.  If  they 
don’t  know  the  particular  kind  or  whatever, 
I’ll  show  them  the  catalog. 

“I’ve  got  it  all  located  right  here  in 
the  truck.  I’ve  got  tap  and  die  kits,  grinders, 
saws,  drills.  I’ve  got  just  about  anything  they 
would  need  out  in  the  field.” 

Hack  said  he  likes  to  show  off  the 
truck.  “You  can  see  I put  my  time  in  it.  I’ve 
got  it  all  organized  by  nomenclature,  quanti- 
ty authorized,  location.  All  I have  to  do  to 
get  ready  for  the  IG  (inspector  general)  is 
come  in  here  and  just  wipe  it  off. 

“I’ve  got  the  best  system  in  the 
Army.  I spent  two  and  a half  years  in  Ger- 
many and  learned  a lot  from  mechanics  over 
there.  I came  back  here  and  did  a better  job 
for  these  guys.  Now,  I’m  fixing  to  go  to  Ger- 
many again  and  hope  to  do  a better  job  over 
there.” 

“I  got  here  in  September  of  last 
year,”  said  PFC  Nick  Wells,  another  me- 
chanic. “I’ve  worked  on  this  tool  truck’s  en- 
gine, and  on  M-880s  and  the  jeeps  and  the 
deuce-and-a-half.  Sometimes,  I get  on  the 
tracks.  We’ve  each  got  our  own  tool  box 


with  regular  standard  tools,  such  as 
wrenches  and  screwdrivers.” 

Hack  added:  “This  truck  is  just  a 
backup  for  these  guys  when  they’re  out  in 
the  field.  If  they  don’t  have  it  in  their  tool 
boxes,  they  come  here  and  get  it.” 

He  and  Wells  said  they  don’t  get  parts 
quickly  enough.  “If  we  got  parts  quicker,” 
Hack  said,  “we  could  get  vehicles  off  dead- 
line (non-operational  status)  and  back  on  the 
road.  Like  my  jeep.  Right  now,  it’s  got  a 
busted  clutch  and  I’m  waiting  on  parts.” 

“They’re  probably  some  of  the  hard- 
est working  and  least-thanked  soldiers  out  in 
the  field,”  Guillory  said.  “I’ve  always  felt 
that  way.  When  a vehicle  breaks  down, 
they’re  called  forward  to  fix  it.  And  it’s  like, 
‘It’s  about  time  you  got  here  because  I need 
to  keep  rolling.’  When  they  get  back  in  gar- 
rison, nobody  ever  says,  ‘We’d  like  the  me- 
chanics to  come  forward  and  give  them  a big 
round  of  applause  for  the  outstanding  job 
they  did  out  there.’ 

“Sometimes,  people  just  don’t  realize 
that  without  the  mechanics,  they’re  not  go- 
ing anywhere,  no  matter  what  type  of  vehicle 
it  is,”  he  said. 

Guillory  added  he  thinks  it  takes  a 
special  breed  to  be  a mechanic.  “They  love 
to  fix  things;  they  have  that  instinct.  They 
love  it,  or  they  wouldn’t  do  it.  It’s  a demand- 
ing job.  If  you  don’t  like  fixing  engines  and 
getting  dirty  and  having  grease  under  your 
fingernails,  you’re  not  going  to  make  it.” 
Wells  and  Hack  finished  cleaning  out 
the  truck  and  had  the  rest  of  the  day  off. 
They  started  talking  about  going  fishing  on 
post  at  Alligator  Lake.  “If  they’re  not 
biting,”  Wells  said,  “maybe  we  can  work  on 
my  car.”  □ 


Sp4  Terry  Hack  takes 
a break  after  in- 
stalling a new  bat- 
tery in  one  of  his 
unit’s  26  jeeps.  Al- 
though he  is  an  ac- 
countability clerk,  he 
is  a mechanic  first. 
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HOW 

MECHANICS 

GROW 

Story  and  Photos  by  Tom  Kiddoo 

ORDINARY  grease  monkeys  are  turning  in- 
to masters  of  the  motor  pool  through  a step- 
by-step  series  of  Army  training  courses.  No 
longer  do  mechanics  get  their  only  formal 
training  at  AIT  (advanced  individual  train- 
ing) and  then  learn  everything  else  from  Ole 
Sarge  in  the  motor  pool.  The  mechanics  and 
Ole  Sarge,  too,  now  go  back  to  school  to 
learn  new  skills  and  techniques. 

There  are  about  26  specialties  for  me- 
chanics — jobs  for  everyone  from  office-ma- 
chine repairers  to  tank  mechanics.  But  unit 
motor  pools  belong  primarily  to  the  63  Bs 
(light  wheeled-vehicle  and  power  generation 
mechanics),  the  63 Ss  (heavy  wheeled-vehicle 
mechanics),  and  the  63Ys  (tracked-vehicle 
mechanics).  They  are  supported  at  higher 
levels  by  63Ws  (wheeled-vehicle  repairers), 
63Gs  (fuel  and  electrical  systems  repairers), 
and  63Hs  (tracked-vehicle  repairers). 

Most  fledgling  mechanics  are  trained 
as  63Bs.  “MOS  (military  occupational  spe- 
cialty) 63B  is  the  highest-density  MOS  that 
we  train  in  our  career  management  field  and 
one  of  the  highest-density  MOSs  in  the 
Army,”  said  Cloyd  Senn,  a mechanics  ca- 
reer manager  at  the  Ordnance  Center  and 
School,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md. 
‘‘They’re  found  everywhere  in  the  Army. 
Anybody  who  has  anything  that  runs  and 
has  wheels  on  it  has  a 63B.  They’re  all  over 
the  world.” 

The  Army  will  train  about  8,300  63Bs 
in  AITs  during  fiscal  1983.  That’s  nearly 
twice  the  combined  number  of  63Ss,  63Gs, 
63Hs,  63Ys  and  63Ws  the  Army  will  train. 
Because  of  their  large  numbers,  63B  students 
are  trained  at  the  major  basic  training  posts: 
Forts  Jackson,  S.C.;  Dix,  N.J.;  and  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.  Fort  Jackson  also  has  the  63S 
AIT,  while  Fort  Knox,  Ky.,  has  the  63 Ys  and 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground  handles  the 
63Gs,  63Hs,  and  63Ws. 

AITs  don’t  put  out  master  mechan- 
ics. They’re  just  the  beginning. 


“The  primary  thrust  of  AIT  is  to 
ground  all  of  our  mechanics  in  the  basics  of 
their  particular  field,”  Senn  said.  “If  we’re 
talking  about  63Bs,  we’re  looking  at  making 
them  fairly  competent  in  the  use  of  their 
tools,  their  test  equipment,  the  technical 
manuals  that  they  use  every  day  to  do  their 
jobs,  the  safety  procedures  that  they  will  en- 
counter working  on  the  type  of  equipment 
they’ll  be  working  on,  and  the  basic  mainte- 
nance discipline. 

“We  try  to  firmly  ground  them  in  all 
the  basic  skills  and  knowledge  of  their  MOS 
and  let  them  practice  a lot  of  tasks  on  jeeps, 
three-quarter-ton  trucks  and  other  light  ve- 
hicles, and  some  power-generation  equip- 
ment that  they  will  work  on.  They  learn  how 
engines  work  and  why  they  work  the  way 
they  do. 

“We  try  to  provide  the  field  with  sol- 
diers who  are  good,  sound  mechanics,  com- 
ing out  of  AIT,”  Senn  explained.  “But  they 
need  some  experience  to  grow  into  journey- 
men. And  they  need  practice  to  really  ingrain 
some  of  those  skills  learned  in  AIT  so  they 
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will  be  proficient.  We  turn  out  mechanics 
who  can  go  out  and  do  a job  as  long  as  they 
1 have  a technical  manual  and  some  moderate 
supervision.” 

After  mechanics  and  repairers  have 
this  field  experience,  they  are  ready  for  fur- 
1 ther  formal  training.  As  the  mechanics  ad- 
vance through  their  careers,  their  responsi- 
bilities change  and  increase,  and  they  need  to 
learn  new  skills.  Until  recently,  they  were 
forced  to  learn  what  they  could  from  more 
experienced  mechanics.  Many  of  these  more 
experienced  mechanics,  however,  also  lacked 
i enough  formal  training  to  meet  their  own 
growing  responsibilities.  The  Army’s  answer 
was  to  design  courses  for  important  points  in 
the  mechanics’  career  ladder. 

For  63Bs,  for  instance,  the  Army  is 
working  on  a skill  level  2 course  for  E-5s. 
This  course  will  give  junior  NCOs  more 
training  in  trouble-shooting  and  diagnostics. 

At  the  E-6  level  (skill  level  3),  the  me- 
chanics now  get  what  is  called  ‘‘merger  train- 
ing.” “As  they  reach  E-6,  they  become  re- 
sponsible for  more  than  just  the  wheeled  ve- 


hicles. They  also  pick  up  tracked  vehicles 
and  some  heavy  wheeled  vehicles.  They  pick 
up  three  different  MOSs  merging  into  one,” 
Senn  said.  “So  we  give  them  crossover  train- 
ing, plus  some  leadership  and  management 
training.  They  become  trainers  and  man- 
agers in  the  motor  pool.” 

At  E-7,  the  mechanics  become  mo- 
tor sergeants.  They  run  the  motor  pools. 
They’re  less  technicians  and  repairmen  and 
more  trainers,  managers  and  supervisors.  So 
the  Army  sends  them  to  advanced  NCO 
training  to  give  them  the  necessary  skills. 

Nobody  knows  for  sure  why  soldiers 
want  to  become  mechanics.  Most  mechanics 
scored  high  in  the  mechanical  and  generator 
maintenance  areas  of  the  Army’s  aptitude 
tests.  Some  are  amateur  mechanics  and  tink- 
erers  who  want  to  learn  more.  Many  are  just 
looking  for  the  challenge  of  hands-on  work 
or  the  civilian-job  prospects. 

However,  most  have  something  in 
common:  They  want  to  keep  on  learning  so 
they  can  better  their  careers.  The  Army  is 
giving  them  that  chance.  □ 


As  mechanics 
move  up  the  career 
ladder,  they  perfect 
their  skills  by  at- 
tending advanced 
training.  Above  left, 
they  learn  more 
about  diagnosing 
such  areas  as 
engine  problems 
• and,  top,  electri- 
cal systems.  • Most 
training  is  hands- 
on,  but,  above,  the 
latest  educational 
practices  — such 
as  videotaped  in- 
struction — are 
also  used.  These 
scenes  are  from  the 
course  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md. 
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The  School  Comes  to  Vm 


Tom  Kiddoo 


THERE  ARE  THOUSANDS  of  homeless  Army  corre- 
spondence courses  and  subcourses  being  held  in  ware- 
houses in  Virginia.  They  call  for  freedom.  You  can  help 
them  (and  yourself)  by  “sponsoring”  one  in  the  com- 
fort of  your  own  home  or  barracks.  A group  of  your 
fellow  soldiers  may  wish  to  go  together  on  this  project. 
You  may  even  be  able  to  bring  the  courses  and  sub- 
courses along  while  you’re  on  the  job.  Most  supervisors 
probably  won’t  mind  them  one  bit.  And  it  won’t  cost 
you  a penny  . . . 

In  1976,  the  Army  established  the  Institute  for 
Professional  Development  (IPD)  to  manage  Army  cor- 
respondence course  programs.  Located  at  Fort  Eustis, 
Va.,  IPD  coordinates  programs  for  21  Training  and 
Doctrine  Command  schools.  Although  there  are  some 
Army  correspondence  courses  that  aren’t  managed  by 
IPD,  it  remains  the  biggest  home-study  school  in  the 
Army  and,  probably,  in  the  world. 

IPD’s  giant  warehouses  store  stack  upon  stack  of 
workbooks  and  other  materials  for  about  490  courses 
made  up  of  almost  3,000  subcourses.  Most  are  basic  and 
advanced  courses  aimed  at  officers  and  non-commis- 
sioned officers  (NCO),  but  many  teach  elements  of  cer- 
tain MOSs  (military  occupational  specialties).  Most 
courses  focus  on  skill  level  3 and  above,  but  soldiers  of 
all  ranks  and  some  civilians  may  enroll. 

The  programs  are  popular.  The  present  enroll- 
ment in  correspondence  courses  offered  through  IPD  is 
more  than  280,000,  and  it’s  growing  steadily. 

The  courses  are  popular  because  they  make  sol- 
diers more  knowledgeable  and  skillful,  and  because  they 
have  other  benefits. 

“In  addition  to  the  obvious  advantage  of  learn- 
ing something,  soldiers  up  to  the  grade  of  E-6  get  pro- 
motion points  for  every  course  they  finish,”  said  Lt. 
Col.  James  Shepard,  director  of  IPD.  “They  get  one 
promotion  point  for  every  five  hours  of  credit  from 
us.”  He  added  that  Army  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
soldiers  receive  one  retirement  credit  for  every  three 
hours  of  credit  they  complete  through  correspondence. 
The  American  Council  on  Education  has  also  recom- 
mended the  award  of  college  credits  for  a few  of  the 
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IPD  courses,  and  it  is  now  reviewing  other  courses. 

If  you  want  to  take  correspondence  courses  to 
further  your  Army  career,  read  DA  Pamphlet  351-20 
(Announcement  of  Army  Correspondence  Courses)  for 
full  details.  DA  Pamphlets  351-20-1  through  351-20-21 
contain  course  listings  of  the  schools  managed  by  IPD 
and  other  service  schools  that  administer  their  own 
correspondence  course  programs.  The  whole  pamphlet 
series  should  be  available  at  battalion  level  or  your  post 
education  center. 

You’ll  find  that  IPD  courses  are  available  for 
skills  in  such  areas  as  air  defense,  infantry,  artillery, 
armor,  engineering  and  aviation,  as  well  as  in  military 
police,  intelligence,  administration,  communications 
and  many  more  specialties. 

Some  are  basic  or  advanced  officer  courses,  such 
as  Ordnance  Officer  Basic  76A  for  365  credit  hours,  or 
Advanced  for  362  credit  hours.  There  are  similar 
courses  for  NCOs,  such  as  Infantry  NCO  Basic  Course 
(11 B)  for  234  credit  hours,  or  Advanced  for  173  credit 
hours.  MOS  courses  are  also  available  such  as  Hercules 
Missile  Crewman  (16B),  which  will  take  you  from  skill 
level  1 to  skill  level  4 for  a total  of  257  credit  hours. 

A few  courses  include  a combination  of  corre- 
spondence and  residence  training,  such  as  a civil-affairs- 
officer  option  which  includes  180  credit  hours  of  corre- 
spondence and  six  weeks’  training  at  the  Institute  for 
Military  Assistance,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 

“Review  your  needs  carefully,”  Shepard  said. 
“Look  for  those  courses  which  will  support  you  in  what 
you  do  or  are  going  to  do.  And  always  be  looking  at  the 
next  level.  There’s  no  reason  why  a skill  level  1 or  2 sol- 
dier can’t  study  skill  level  3 materials.”  NCOs  also  may 
take  officers’  courses,  and  vice  versa.  A platoon  ser- 
geant, for  example,  may  take  officers’  courses  because 
he’s  performing  platoon  leader  duties  in  his  unit  because 
no  officer  is  available.  Likewise,  an  enlisted  soldier  may 
take  officers’  courses  because  he  or  she  has  a reserve 
commission. 

IPD  courses  may  be  taken  by  a group  or  by  an  in- 
dividual. Groups  can  be  organized  by  a squad  leader, 
platoon  leader,  section  sergeant  or  any  senior  member. 
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The  group  leader  must  regulate  the  pace  of  study,  moni- 
tor tests  and  mail  the  tests  to  IPD  for  grading.  Many 
courses  are  now  in  a supervised  on-the-job  training  for- 
mat. Supervisors  can  use  these  courses  and  subcourses 
to  support  their  own  on-the-job  training.  If  you  take  an 
IPD  course  as  an  individual,  of  course,  you  must  pace 
and  regulate  your  own  progress. 

If  the  institute  doesn’t  have  the  course  you  need, 
check  out  the  correspondence  programs  not  managed  by 
IPD.  These  include  courses  from  the  Judge  Advocate 
General’s  School,  Academy  of  Health  Sciences,  Com- 
mand and  General  Staff  College,  Sergeants  Major 
Academy  and  nine  other  schools.  To  enroll  in  one  of  the 
independent  correspondence  schools,  follow  specific  in- 
structions in  the  catalogs  (DA  Pamphlets  351-20-1 
through  351-20-20). 

For  IPD  and  most  other  correspondence  courses 
you  must  fill  out  DA  Form  145  (Army  Correspondence 
Course  Enrollment  Application)  to  enroll.  You  give  the 
completed  form  to  your  unit  commander  or  supervisor, 
who’ll  review  it  and  send  it  in.  If  you’re  in  a reserve 
component  control  group,  send  the  application  to  the 
Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Administration 
Center,  9700  Page  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63132.  Na- 
tional Guard  members  should  submit  it  through  chan- 
nels set  up  by  their  state  adjutants  general. 

Once  your  application  goes  forward,  it  will  join 
the  nearly  1 ,500  applications  the  IPD  receives  every  day. 
Besides  these  applications,  the  institute  receives  about 
7,000  to  10,000  answer  sheets  every  day  from  those  al- 
ready enrolled  in  courses.  Each  piece  of  this  incoming 
mail  usually  generates  a subcourse  with  two  additional 
information  mailers  — for  a total  of  more  than  35,000 
pieces  mailed  out  each  day. 

The  reason  for  this  great  bulk  of  mail  is  that  the 
courses  are  available  to  such  a large  group.  “Not  only 
soldiers  take  these  courses,”  Shepard  explained.  “We 
have  Department  of  Defense  civilians,  members  of 
other  services,  some  foreign  military  people  and  some 
foreign  civilians.”  He  said  foreign  civilians  and  military 
personnel  arrange  for  enrollment  through  the  foreign 
military  assistance  program. 


Shepard  said  the  most  popular  courses  offered 
through  IPD  are  those  from  the  Institute  for  Personnel 
and  Resource  Management,  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind.  These  include  courses  in  personnel  administration, 
finance,  data  processing,  recruiting  and  retention,  and 
accounting.  The  Fort  Harrison  courses  alone  have  an 
enrollment  of  more  than  50,000.  The  next  most  popular 
courses  are  those  from  the  Infantry  School,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  which  has  43,000  enrollments. 

The  popularity  of  IPD’s  correspondence  pro- 
grams has  been  the  reason  behind  the  institute’s  biggest 
shortcoming:  IPD  is  sometimes  slow  in  getting  courses 
out  to  the  students. 

“This  time  last  year,  I had  240,000  enrollments. 
I’ve  got  280,000  right  now,”  Shepard  said.  “So  the 
complaint  is  that  we’re  sort  of  slowing  down  in  our  abil- 
ity to  respond  to  the  student.” 

He  said  that  although  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  enrollment,  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  funds  it 
takes  to  run  the  program.  No  new  people  have  been  ad- 
ded to  the  staff  of  180,  and  no  new  facilities  have  been 
built.  And  besides  the  burden  of  the  growing  cor- 
respondence course  program,  IPD  also  prints  and 
distributes  workbooks  and  other  training  material  for 
the  Army’s  battalion  training  management  system,  dis- 
tributes SQT  (skill  qualification  test)  materials  Army- 
wide, and  distributes  Army  Trainer  magazine. 

“We  could  have  stopped  further  enrollments, 
but  we  decided  to  just  take  the  flak  and  keep  on  going,” 
Shepard  said.  In  the  meantime,  the  institute  is  working 
to  increase  funding  and  manpower,  and  to  streamline 
procedures. 

Shepard  said  he  encourages  soldiers  to  explore 
and  use  the  Army  correspondence  course  program. 
“There’s  good  material  here,  and  it’s  the  best-priced 
learning  the  soldiers  can  get.  It  doesn’t  cost  them 
anything  except  a little  time.”  □ 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  For  more  information  on  IPD  cor- 
respondence course  programs,  write  to:  Commander, 
Army  Training  Support  Center,  Attention:  ATIC-IPD- 
OP,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  23604,  or  call  AUTO  VON 
927-4775  or  commercial  (804)  878-4775. 
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PHILCELPHI/4 

CITY  OF 
FUSTS 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


THREE  HUNDRED  years 
ago,  there  was  no  United 
States  of  America.  The 
North  American  continent 
was  wild  and  uncivilized  by 
European  standards.  But  a 
seed  of  civilization  was 
planted  in  the  autumn  of 
1682  when  a wealthy  Quak- 
er arrived  to  claim  his  gift 
from  the  king  of  England. 

The  man  was  William  Penn.  The  land  granted 
him  was  called  Pennsylvania,  meaning  “Penn’s 
woods.”  Penn’s  dream  was  to  found  a colony  where 
Quakers  and  people  of  other  faiths  could  practice  their 
religions  freely.  That  wish  is  reflected  in  his  naming  of  a 
1,280-acre  tract  from  the  Greek  word  for  “brotherly 
love”  — Philadelphia. 

As  the  city  celebrates  its  300th  birthday,  history 
shows  that  the  roots  of  this  nation  are  in  that  seed 
planted  long  ago.  Many  of  the  things  we  take  for 
granted  today  were  born  in  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love. 

It  was  there,  on  Feb.  11,  1752,  that  the  first  hos- 
pital in  the  country  — Pennsylvania  Hospital  — opened 
its  doors. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  des- 
ignated university  in  the  country.  It  was  also  the  first 
university  to  establish  professional  schools  distinct  from 
the  college.  Its  medical  school,  established  May  3,  1765, 
is  the  oldest  in  the  United  States.  The  first  medical  di- 
plomas were  issued  on  June  21,  1768,  to  the  10-member 
graduating  class. 

Philadelphia  also  served  as  the  nation’s  first  cap- 
ital from  1775  to  1789.  In  1790,  Philadelphia  again  be- 
came the  capital  In  1800,  the  capital  was  moved  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington,  D.C. 

The  first  congressional  delegates  — the  members 
of  the  First  Continental  Congress  — met  in  Philadel- 
phia’s Carpenters’  Hall  in  September  1774.  They 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  was  a petition 
to  the  king  of  England. 

The  U.S.  mint  built  July  31,  1792,  was  a double 
first  for  the  country.  Not  only  was  it  the  first  national 
mint,  it  was  also  the  first  building  in  the  country  erected 
for  public  use. 
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Clockwise  from  far  left:  A Century  4 
tapestry  commemorates  Philadelphia’s 
300th  birthday  this  year.  • No  building 
in  the  city  is  taller  than  the  37-foot 
bronze  statue  of  city  founder  William 
Penn,  which  sits  atop  City  Hall.  • Hot- 
air balloons  decorate  the  city’s  skyline 
during  the  year-long  celebrations.  • Vis 
itors  enjoy  boutique  booths,  ethnic 
foods  and  refreshments  at  the  Old 
Market  Fair.  • Authentic  colonial  cos- 
tumes are  part  of  the  fair’s  attraction. 
The  fair  is  only  one  of  the  many  cele- 
brations going  on  in  Philadelphia  dur- 
ing the  year. 
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Clockwise  from 
top:  Balloons, 
children  and  par- 
ties make  a good 
combination.  • A 
visit  to  the  Liberty 
Bell,  one  of  our 
nation’s  symbols 
of  freedom,  is 
also  part  of  see- 
ing the  city.  • 
Elfreth’s  Alley  is 
the  oldest  contin- 
uously occupied 
residential  street 
in  America. 


In  1779,  the  first  military  drill  manual  was  pub- 
lished in  Philadelphia.  The  154-page  manual  was  Baron 
von  Steuben’s  “Regulations  for  the  Order  and  Disci- 
pline of  the  Troops  of  the  United  States.” 

The  first  subscription  library  in  the  United  States 
was  founded  there  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1731 . Mem- 
bers of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia  contrib- 
uted money  to  buy  books.  Members  used  the  books  free 
of  charge.  Franklin  also  instituted  the  country’s  first 
street-cleaning  service  in  1756. 

The  Bank  of  North  America  was  the  first  bank  in 
the  country  chartered  by  Congress.  It  started  business 
Jan.  7,  1782,  in  Philadelphia.  The  bank’s  total  capital 
was  $400,000.  More  than  half  of  the  money  belonged  to 
the  federal  government. 

The  Pennsylvania  Packet  & Daily  Advertiser  be- 
gan publishing  Sept.  21,  1784.  It  was  the  country’s  first 
daily  newspaper.  It  sold  for  four  pence  per  copy. 

This  is  by  no  means  a complete  list  of  the  city’s 
“firsts.”  For  300  years,  Philadelphia  has  been  an  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  stronghold.  It  has  more  than  lived 
up  to  its  claim  as  the  “cradle  of  independence.”  □ 
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THE  ARMY  AT 
THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 


MILLIONS  of  people  have  vis- 
ited the  1982  World’s  Fair  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  And  many  have 
benefited  from  the  Army’s  pres- 
ence at  the  fair  — whether  they 
realized  it  or  not. 

Months  before  the  fair 
opened  on  May  1,  about  300 
Army  reservists  from  the  844th 
Engineer  Battalion  (Combat, 
Heavy)  helped  erect  a 290-foot- 
long,  164-ton  Bailey  bridge.  A 
landmark,  the  wood-and-steel 
span  reaches  from  the  fair’s  fun- 
land  area  to  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority’s  floating  pavilion  in 
Fort  Loudon  Lake. 

The  reservists  transported 
the  bridge  in  3,000  separate 
pieces  from  New  Cumberland 
Army  Depot,  Pa.,  and  assembled 
it  as  a training  exercise.  Members 
of  the  Knoxville-based  battalion 
hail  from  Greeneville,  Kingsport, 
Knoxville  and  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  bridge  is  just  one 
Army  contribution  to  the  fair. 
The  82nd  Airborne  Division  band 
and  chorus  from  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.,  were  scheduled  to  perform 
at  the  U.S.  pavilion  from  Sept.  4 
to  6.  The  Army  Field  Band  from 
Fort  Meade,  Md.,  is  slated  to  ap- 
pear Sept.  25.  The  101st  Airborne 
Division  Band  from  Fort  Camp- 
bell, Ky.,  is  scheduled  to  appear 
Oct.  29  to  31  at  the  fair. 

Other  Army  musical 
groups  have  provided  entertain- 
ment for  visitors  since  the  Herald 
Trumpets  of  Washington,  D.C., 
played  the  warm-up  act  to  Presi- 


This  article  is  based  on  information  provided  by 
the  Nashville  (Tenn.)  District  Recruiting  Command 
and  the  844th  Engineer  Battalion  (Combat,  Heavy). 


dent  Reagan’s  ribbon-cutting 
opening  ceremony.  The  U.S. 
Continental  Army  Band  from  the 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
gave  more  than  50  concerts  and 
shows  in  a 10-day  May  engage- 
ment. 

The  Army  was  also  repre- 
sented by  the  Fort  Eustis,  Va., 
drill  team,  Forces  Command 
band,  Golden  Knights  parachute 
team,  and  Army  Band  and  Sol- 
diers Chorus.  On  the  Army  birth- 
day and  Flag  Day,  June  14,  25 
soldiers  from  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  District  Recruiting  Com- 
mand and  from  Army  Reserve 
units  in  Bristol,  Va.,  and  Knox- 
ville handed  out  some  81,000  sou- 
venir U.S.  flags  to  fairgoers. 

The  fair  closes  Oct.  31.  □ 


Fantasy  characters  lead  the  way 
for  a color  guard  and  the 
Forces  Command  band  during 
an  afternoon  parade  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  on  June 
14,  the  Army  birthday  and 
Flag  Day. 
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Several  thousand  people  crowded 
onto  Libby  Army  Air  Field  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.,  last  summer  to 
clap  and  cheer  as  13  huge,  multicol- 
ored, hot-air  balloons  floated  off 
into  the  early  morning  sky. 

The  balloons  were  part  of  the  Fort 
Huachuca-Sierra  Vista  Hot  Air  Balloon  Fes- 
tival and  Libby  Airfield  Open  House  staged 
by  a joint  military  and  civilian  committee. 

The  balloons  were  the  main  attrac- 
tion. Many  spectators  arrived  before  the  sun 
came  up  and  got  the  chance  to  be  helpers, 
holding  lines  and  spreading  the  hundreds  of 
yards  of  fabric  while  fans  partially  inflated 
the  unusual  craft. 

That  done,  the  pilots  and  crews  fired 

IRENE  HOFFMAN  and  STAFF  SERGEANT  TOM  RIPPEE  are 
assigned  to  the  post  public  affairs  office,  Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz. 


up  propane  burners  to  heat  the  air  inside, 
which  provides  the  necessary  lift. 

By  8 a.m.  the  seven-story-tall  bags 
gently  swayed  on  their  tethers.  The  mass  lift- 
off to  the  strains  of  the  national  anthem  was 
smooth  and  stately.  Some  rose  high  into  the 
sky,  while  others  seemed  to  float  along  bare- 
ly off  the  ground. 

A slight  breeze  sent  the  craft  out  over 
the  rolling  hills  of  the  fort’s  west  range, 
where  most  of  them  landed  and  were  de- 
flated and  packed  up  by  the  crews. 

Meanwhile,  if  it  could  fly,  it  seemed 
to  be  at  the  airfield  — from  vintage  biplanes 
to  the  modern  Air  Force  A- 10  Thunderbolt 
II.  There  were  also  aerial  demonstrations  by 
an  Army  OV-1  Mohawk,  powered  gliders,  a 
sailplane,  model  airplane  clubs,  and  sport 
and  military  parachutists.  □ 


Opposite,  spectators  mill  about  Fort 
Huachuca’s  Libby  Army  Airfield 
while  they  await  the  lift-off  of  giant 
hot-air  balloons  that  will  mark  the 
start  of  the  airfield’s  open  house. 
• Above,  balloons  ascend  into  the 
morning  Arizona  sky.  • At  right,  an 
insider’s  view  of  a balloon  as  a pro- 
pane heater  inflates  the  craft. 


— 
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PFC  Harowitz  fights  off  space  invaders  on  Sunday  af- 
ternoons while  his  fatigues  are  spinning  in  the  dryer.  He 
defends  cities  from  missile  attacks  on  Saturday  nights  at 
the  club.  Almost  every  day  after  work  he  guides  a hun- 
gry round  creature  through  a maze  while  mean  monsters 
chase  it.  Harowitz  is  a video  game  nut. 

Now,  if  Army  studies  prove  out,  Harowitz  may 
be  able  to  satisfy  his  video-arcade  mania  during  duty 
hours.  But  the  machines  the  Army  will  provide  will  be 
much  more  than  games:  They  will  be  serious  training 
simulators  that  might  just  save  Harowitz’s  life  someday. 

Video  games  have  come  a long  way  since  the 
“Pong”  era  of  the  early  1970s  — the  days  of  little  rect- 
angular paddles  that  players  moved  across  a black-and- 
white  screen  to  return  a little  square  ball.  Today’s  games 
are  full-color,  and  many  appear  three-dimensional. 
They  are  explosions  of  fantasy  with  spaceships,  mon- 
sters, wizards,  asteroids,  streaking  lasers,  whistling 
bombs,  frogs,  gorillas  and  race  cars.  It’s  a whole  other- 
world  of  things  and  creatures. 

The  games  lure  people  away  from  clothing  racks 
in  shopping  malls,  away  from  bars  in  lounges,  away 
from  grocery  carts  in  supermarkets  and  away  from 
school  on  just  about  any  afternoon.  Youngsters  have 
been  known  to  spend  $40  or  more  in  quarters  each  week 
to  stand  hypnotized  in  front  of  splashing,  zinging, 
booming  video  screens,  where  they  blast  bugs,  gobble 
spots  or  zap  alien  fortresses. 

Critics  say  the  games  are  destructive,  the  worst 
thing  to  hit  the  world  of  leisure  since  billiards  and  comic 
books.  They  warn  that  the  games  will  make  zombies  of 
us  all.  Others  say  the  video  games  are  just  another  inev- 
itable step  in  the  growth  of  a computer  society.  Good  or 
bad,  video  games  are  everywhere.  We  carry  hand-held 
versions  with  us  or  hook  adapters  up  to  our  televisions 
to  turn  homes  and  barracks  into  arcades. 

Video  games  are  fun,  exciting  and  challenging. 
Few  people  have  played  video  games  without  wanting  to 
return  for  more.  Soldiers  are  no  different.  Proof  is  in 
the  crowds  of  GIs  around  video  games  in  any  snack  bar, 
club,  recreation  center,  laundry  or  dayroom. 

What  if  we  could  somehow  use  the  magnetic  ap- 
peal that  video  games  seem  to  have  on  soldiers  and  come 
up  with  games  that  not  only  entertain,  but  teach?  The 
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Army’s  working  on  that  idea. 

Soldiers  are  testing  an  arcade-like  trainer  right 
now  at  Forts  Knox,  Ky.;  Hood,  Texas;  and  Carson, 
Colo.  The  simulator  is  also  being  tested  in  Germany  and 
by  selected  National  Guard  units.  The  machine  is  called 
the  MK-60,  and  it  simulates  the  gunnery  station  of  an 
M-60A1  tank. 

The  Defense  Advanced  Research  Projects  Agen- 
cy (DARPA),  working  closely  with  the  Army  Commu- 
nicative Technology  Office  and  Army  Training  Support 
Center  (ATSC),  came  up  with  the  idea  for  the  MK-60 
three  years  ago  while  looking  for  ways  to  apply  low-cost 
microprocessor  technology  to  Defense  training  prob- 
lems. Gunnery  practice  was  one  of  the  areas.  Shooting 
live  rounds  is  expensive,  so  many  gunners  don’t  get  to 
fire  enough.  Also,  some  combat  skills,  such  as  firing  at 
oncoming  targets,  can’t  be  practiced  with  live  fire  dur- 
ing peacetime. 

“It’s  our  philosophy  that  to  be  good  at  anything 
so  complex,  you  must  have  plenty  of  practice,’’  said 
Maj.  Jack  Thorpe  of  DARPA.  “So  we  wanted  some- 
thing that  was  cheap,  powerful,  robust,  interesting  and 
fun.’’ 

He  said  their  search  led  them  into  the  world  of 
microprocessors,  computer  graphics,  video  discs  and 
video-display  technology  — all  the  things  that  make  up 
the  fun  machines  at  video  arcades. 

DARPA  contracted  a California  firm  to  build  a 
prototype  of  the  MK-60.  Experienced  tank  crewmen 
and  other  gunnery  experts  then  tested  the  prototype  and 
suggested  improvements.  Twenty  modified  versions  of 
the  simulator  have  been  built  and  sent  to  the  field  for 
testing.  Other  MK  trainers  are  also  being  built  for  the 
M-2/3  Bradley  fighting  vehicles  and  the  combat  engi- 
neer vehicle. 

The  MK-60  is  a little  fancier  than  most  arcade 
games.  When  the  soldier  aims  through  the  machine’s 
sight,  he  sees  what  appears  to  be  a real  enemy  vehicle 
approaching  over  very  real  terrain.  This  is  because  the 
machine  uses  film  footage  that  has  been  transferred  on- 
to video  discs,  much  like  music  is  recorded  onto  a pho- 
nograph record. 

The  target  scenes  vary  in  the  challenge  they  give 
the  gunner.  For  beginners,  an  enemy  vehicle  may  be 
standing  still  or  moving  fairly  smoothly  across  the  bat- 
tleground. As  the  gunner  gets  better,  several  targets 
move  on  the  field,  take  evasive  action  and  kick  up  dust. 
The  battlefield  is  cluttered,  and  smoke  makes  aiming 
difficult.  To  make  the  “battle’’  even  more  realistic,  the 
simulator  makes  it  appear  that  the  gunner’s  own  tank  is 
also  moving  so  that  he  must  fire  on  the  go.  He  sees  his 
tracers  fire  and  explode,  and  when  his  aim  is  right,  he 
sees  the  target  blow  up.  Through  his  headset  he  hears 
the  blasts,  whines  and  other  sounds  of  combat. 

By  combining  five  MK-60  units,  gunners  may  be 
able  to  practice  target  engagement  and  fire  control  as  a 
tank  platoon,  complete  with  the  roles  of  tank  com- 
manders and  platoon  leaders  simulated  by  the  machine’s 
computer.  If  additional  units  can  be  networked  to- 
gether, all  gunners  and  commanders  could  participate  in 
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realistic  platoon  training.  The  devices  might  also  be  set 
up  to  play  gunner  against  gunner  during  a “shoot-off,” 
in  which  the  winning  gunner  would  be  the  one  who 
scores  highest  on  a series  of  common  target  problems. 
There  also  might  be  a “quick-draw”  setup,  in  which 
gunners  would  be  scored  on  the  basis  of  one-on-one 
engagement  scores. 

The  MK  series  of  simulators  aren’t  the  only  de- 
vices in  the  Army’s  future  arsenal  of  video-arcade 
trainers.  Game-like  simulators  more  akin  to  those  found 
in  recreation  rooms  and  shopping  malls  are  also  being 
studied.  Because  these  trainers  would  have  simpler  elec- 
tronics, they  would  probably  cost  between  $3,000  to 
$5,000  each,  rather  than  the  present  cost  of  about 
$25,000  per  unit  for  the  MK  series.  DARPA  is  working 
with  a video-game  company  to  develop  a prototype. 

ATSC,  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  has  been  working  on 
a similar  project  for  about  three  years.  The  ATSC  study 
began  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Donn  A.  Starry,  then  com- 
mander of  the  Training  and  Doctrine  Command 
(TRADOC),  who  believed  the  exciting  technology  of 
video-arcade  games  might  be  adapted  for  training  pur- 
poses. A study  task  force  found  that  many  commercial 
games  had  potential  for  military  training  applications. 

Atari,  a leading  builder  of  arcade  and  home 
video  games,  then  used  its  own  funds  and  engineers  to 
convert  a popular  video  game  called  “Battle  Zone,”  a 
space  tank  game.  The  game’s  controls  were  replaced 
with  hardware  that  simulated  the  equipment  of  the  M-2 
gunner  station,  and  the  device  was  dubbed  the  “Bradley 
Trainer.”  The  game’s  video  equipment  was  modified  to 
display  various  moving  enemy  vehicles  which  fire  back 
at  the  gunner  at  realistic  times  and  fire  rates.  Unlike  the 
MK  series,  the  Bradley  Trainer’s  targets  are  simplified 
line  drawings  which  display  the  most  important  identifi- 
cation points,  such  as  the  searchlight  located  left  of  the 
tube  on  a Soviet  T-62  tank. 

The  Bradley  Trainer  requires  the  gunner  to  take 
all  the  correct  actions  needed  to  engage  and  destroy  the 
enemy.  The  gunners  have  to  identify  the  target,  choose 
the  right  weapon  and  ammunition,  select  the  rate  of  fire 
and  aim  properly. 

When  the  Bradley  Trainer  was  demonstrated  last 
year  at  the  TRADOC  Commanders’  Conference,  the 
commanders  liked  what  they  saw.  So  did  the  civilian 
media.  Newspapers  and  magazines  gave  the  machine 
wide  coverage.  U.S.  and  foreign  broadcast  networks 
sent  crews  to  document  the  “gee-whiz”  trainer.  Many 
stories  created  the  illusion  that  ours  was  already  a video 
arcade  Army.  The  truth  was,  however,  that  the  Army’s 
study  of  video  technology  had  just  begun. 

The  Army  Research  Institute  (ARI)  tests  the 
training  effectiveness  of  both  the  MK-series  simulators 
and  future  video  games  to  be  built  for  ATSC.  ARI’s 
tests  will  determine  if  the  skills  learned  on  the  video 
training  devices  will  transfer  to  those  skills  needed  by 
the  gunner  on  actual  equipment.  The  tests  will  also  find 
out  if  use  of  the  devices  will  slow  down  or  stop  the  skill 
decay  experienced  by  many  gunners  — that  rustiness  in 
ability  that  sometimes  occurs  in  the  six  to  12  months 


between  practice  firing  of  actual  weapons. 

“When  they  get  close  to  annual  service  practice, 
gunners  go  hog  wild  in  getting  ready  to  fire,”  said  Capt. 
Steven  Cox,  a former  ATSC  project  officer.  “So  their 
skills  go  up,  reach  a peak,  and  they  put  the  round  down- 
range.  And  after  that,  once  they  load  up  the  tank  to  go 
back  to  garrison,  their  gunnery  skills  start  decaying.” 

To  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  devices,  therefore,  fl  ? 
soldiers  participating  in  the  study  are  divided  into  three 
groups:  one  that  trains  only  by  old  methods,  one  that  1 2 
trains  both  by  old  methods  and  on  the  video  devices,  ■ ■ 
and  a third  that  trains  only  on  video  devices.  The  gun- 
ners will  be  tested  on  actual  weapons  before  and  after 
the  study  to  find  how  the  different  modes  of  training  af- 
fect their  ability  to  learn  and  retain  their  skills. 

It’s  doubtful  the  tests  will  show  that  video-arcade 
simulators  should  totally  replace  conventional  training 
methods  such  as  live-fire  exercises,  but  they  may  show 
that  the  devices  could  fill  some  vital  training  gaps. 

“Some  people  argue  that  what  we  really  need  is 
more  real  practice  — practice  time  with  real  equip- 
ment,” Thorpe  said.  “In  reality,  it  turns  out  that  some 
skills  are  never  practiced  until  combat.  It’s  not  enough 
to  shoot  at  a cardboard  tank  going  across  the  horizon.  ; 

“On  a simulator,  I can  shoot  at  it,  and  it  can 
shoot  back  at  me,  and  things  explode  around  me.  It  can 
get  real  hairy,  and  you  have  to  be  good  to  survivie  — and 
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a team  player  too.  That  kind  of  experience  could  make  a 
difference  in  losing  or  winning  in  the  early  days  of  a 
war,  Thorpe  said.” 

The  excitement  and  realism  that  video-arcade 
simulators  can  offer  have  not  been  lost  on  the  other  ser- 
vices. The  Marine  Corps  will  also  be  testing  the  MK-60. 
The  Navy  has  a video  training  system  onboard  its  new- 
est aircraft  carrier,  the  USS  Carl  Vinson.  And  the  Air 
Force  will  be  getting  an  F-16  video  trainer.  Foreign 
armed  forces  are  also  keen  on  the  video-arcade  trail. 
The  British,  for  instance,  have  ACT  I (air  crew  trainer, 
mark  one)  on  their  Nimrod  submarine-chasing  planes. 

ACT  I is  like  an  advanced  video  game  that  simu- 
lates submarine  contacts.  It  provides  in-flight  training 
without  the  expense  of  dropping  sonar  buoys  or  using 
the  services  of  friendly  submarines.  To  use  ACT  I,  a 
crew  member  enters  the  course,  speed  and  evasive  action 
an  enemy  submarine  might  take,  and  other  crew  mem- 
bers use  the  simulator’s  displays  to  try  to  detect  and 
identify  the  intruder. 

Some  video-arcade  simulators  in  use  were  built 
without  years  of  study  and  research.  The  Army  Avia- 
tion Center,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  for  example,  needed  an 
inexpensive  way  to  reinforce  such  pilot  skills  as  target 
tracking  and  threat  avoidance.  The  TASC  (training  and 
audiovisual  support  center)  there  modified  a commer- 
cial video  game  called  “Panzer  Attack.”  Using  the 


modified  game,  student-pilots  grip  the  controls  and 
watch  the  battlefield  display  for  enemy  and  friendly  ve- 
hicles. A hit  on  an  enemy  vehicle  scores  points  and  is 
signaled  by  an  explosion  and  a bright  red  flash.  But  a hit 
on  a friendly  vehicle  is  met  with  silence.  Another 
modified  game  at  Rucker  presents  friendly  and  enemy 
helicopters  for  identification  and  action. 

Another  example  of  inexpensive  ingenuity  is  the 
video  artillery  trainer  devised  by  Sgt.  John  Junod,  now 
stationed  in  Europe.  When  he  was  stationed  with  the 
2nd  Battalion,  4th  Field  Artillery  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 
he  programmed  a computer  to  help  keep  artillerymen  in 
practice.  Using  the  computer’s  video  display,  the  gunner 
chooses  ammunition  type,  fires  rounds,  sees  where  they 
land,  adjusts  fire  and  fires  again. 

Whether  they  are  super-sophisticated  miracles  of 
video  technology  or  modifications  of  games  you  find  in 
the  back  of  the  snack  bar,  it  appears  that  video  games 
have  a future  in  the  Army. 

“If  they’re  successful,  the  simulators  may  not  be 
just  in  schools  and  at  training  sites,”  Thorpe  said. 
“They  may  be  in  clubs,  barracks,  and  those  other  places 
where  you  now  find  Pac-Man.” 

If  this  prediction  comes  true,  gunners  like  PFC 
Harowitz  may  find  themselves  snubbing  Pac-Man  and 
Asteroids  so  they  can  have  more  time  to  “train”  after 
duty  hours.  □ 





Far  left,  SFC  Hal 
Weiblen,  a master  gun- 
ner of  the  1st  Battalion, 
77th  Armor,  Fort  Car- 
son,  Colo.,  tries  an 
MK-60  tank  gunnery 
trainer.  The  devices  are 
being  tested  for  train- 
ing effectiveness. 
• Above,  other  video 
trainers  also  are  being 
developed,  such  as  the 
MK-2/3  for  the  Bradley 
fighting  vehicles.  • Left, 
when  gunner  looks  into 
the  video  trainer’s 
sight,  he  sees  video  re- 
cordings of  “enemy” 
vehicles.  After  firing, 
the  gunner  sees  his 
score  and  a critique  of 
his  performance. 
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HOME  COMPUTERS 

HERE  TODAY  HERE  TOMORROW 


Story  and  Photos  by  SP5  Bill  Branley 


PERSONAL  computers  have  finally 
come  out  of  the  basement,  or  attic, 
or  back  room,  or  wherever  serious 
electronics  buffs  used  to  tinker  with 
them.  Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  elec- 
tronics buffs  were  about  the  only 
people  interested  in  buying  small 
computer  kits,  spending  hours  in  a 
workshop  assembling  them,  and 
buying  the  extras  needed  to  use  them. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  however, 
Commodore  Business  Machines  in- 
troduced the  first  small  computer, 
complete  with  accessories,  that  was 
ready  to  take  home,  plug  in  and  use. 
Called  the  PET  (personal  electronic 
transactor),  it  sold  for  about  $600. 
It  was  a breakthrough  that  has  led 
to  a revolution  in  home  information 
and  entertainment  systems. 

Personal,  or  home,  comput- 
ers — those  designed  for  individu- 
als, families  or  small  businesses  — 
now  occupy  center  stage  in  many 
living  rooms  and  offices  across  the 
country.  According  to  Forbes,  a 
business  magazine,  experts  estimate 
that  by  1985  the  home  computer  in- 
dustry will  be  an  $8  billion  to  $10 
billion  market. 

Small  businesses  have  been 
quick  to  turn  to  personal  computers 
to  manage  accounts,  inventories, 
cash  and  personal  data.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  doing  it  manually 
would  cost  a business  $233,000  a 
year  to  match  what  a $15,000  com- 
puter can  do. 

It’s  easy  to  see  how  a small 
business  might  benefit  from  a com- 
puter, but  what  can  a typical  family 
do  with  one?  Why  is  a computer 
suddenly  necessary  to  balance  a 
checkbook  or  file  recipes  (two  fre- 
quently stated  reasons  for  owning  a 
computer)? 

The  fact  is  the  home  comput- 
er has  been  described  as  a solution 
without  a problem.  Yet,  many 
adults  and  quite  a few  children  en- 
joy spending  long  hours  writing 
computer  programs,  playing  games, 
studying  lessons  or  probing  through 


giant  computer  banks  of  informa- 
tion. In  the  process,  many  become 
“computer  literate.”  That  is,  they 
learn  the  languages  necessary  to 
speak  to  and  about  computers. 

Take  Greg  Campbell  of 
Mount  Vernon,  Va.,  for  example. 
Greg  and  his  brother  Andy,  ages  10 
and  12,  respectively,  wanted  a home 
video-game  system  for  Christmas 
last  year. 

Their  mother,  Michelle,  said 
later,  “We  talked  them  into  getting 
something  like  a computer  that  they 
could  learn  from  and  still  play 
games  with.” 

The  Campbells  read  up  on 
computers  and  visited  several  com- 
puter stores.  They  finally  decided  on 
an  Apple  II  Plus,  a popular  model 
that  allows  the  owner  to  delve  into 
just  about  any  type  of  home  com- 
puting. 

The  Campbell’s  setup  con- 
sists of  a box  that  houses  the  central 
processing  unit  (CPU),  or  the  brains 
of  the  computer,  and  a disc  drive 
that  provides  mass  storage  of  infor- 
mation. Attached  to  the  CPU  is  a 
keyboard  similar  to  that  found  on  a 
typewriter.  An  ordinary  television 
set,  called  a monitor,  rounds  out  the 
system. 

The  keyboard  is  used  to  com- 
municate with  the  computer,  which 
answers  by  flashing  words  or  num- 
bers on  the  monitor.  The  computer 
gets  its  information  from  a disc  in- 
serted into  the  disc  drive.  The  infor- 
mation contained  on  the  disc  is  call- 
ed a program. 

Computer  programs  are  re- 
ferred to,  collectively,  as  software. 
The  term  “hardware”  denotes  phy- 
sical components,  such  as  the  CPU, 
keyboard,  disc  drive  or  monitor. 
Another  term,  “peripheral,”  refers 
to  components  other  than  the  CPU. 

“We  couldn’t  do  a thing  with 
it  the  first  week,”  said  Kenneth 
Campbell,  the  father.  “We  didn’t 
know  which  button  to  push  first.” 

Within  five  months,  how- 


ever, Greg  had  practically  mastered 
a computer  language  called  BASIC 
(beginners  all-purpose  instruction 
code).  With  this  knowledge,  Greg  , 
could  insert  a blank  disc  and  make 
up  his  own  program.  One  program 
he  created  just  to  practice  pro- 
gramming is  called  “Make  A Word 
Backward,  by  Greg  C.”  To  demon- 
strate, he  punched  in  “BRANDY,” 
and  the  computer  spelled  “YD- 


NARB.” 

To  show  how  he  wrote  the 
program,  Greg  gave  the  computer 
another  command  and  on  the  screen 
flashed  a long  list  of  instructions 
necessary  to  get  the  computer  to 
perform  a simple  task. 

“This  is  a short  program,” 
Greg  said. 

The  instructions  displayed 
were  a combination  of  letters,  num- 
bers and  symbols.  BASIC  is  one  of 
the  easiest  computer  languages  and 
is  popular  among  personal  comput- 
er operators.  For  science,  business 
or  other  advanced  programming,  an 
operator  may  use  such  languages  as 
ALGOL,  FORTRAN,  COBOL  or 
Pascal. 
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In  addition  to  learning  the 
computer  language,  Greg  learned 
the  jargon  that  computer  owners  use 
to  talk  about  equipment  and  pro- 
grams. 

Michelle  said,  “A 
friend  of  the  family  also  has 
a computer.  He’s  35  years 
old,  but  when  he  and  Greg 
talk  about  computers,  it’s 
as  though  there  was  no  age 
difference  at  all.  They  speak 
the  same  language.” 

Greg’s  brother,  Andy, 
leans  toward  games.  He’s  as 
good  at  shooting  down  alien 
spacecraft  as  Greg  is  at  speaking  V',Vli 
the  computer’s  language.  The 
games  are  on  discs,  like  the  other 
programs.  Once  the  disc  is  inserted 
into  the  disc  drive,  the  system  is 
basically  the  same  as  any  home  or 
arcade  video  game. 
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Games  are  popular  among 

(computer  owners,  but  so  are  many 
other  types  of  programs.  Today, 
there  are  more  than  10,000  en- 
tertainment, educational,  home 
management  and  business  programs 
available  for  home  computers  — 
j and  more  are  being  created. 

You  can  get  typing  programs 
n that  provide  typing  drills  and  auto- 
matically measure  speed  and  accu- 
racy.  You  can  study  math,  a foreign 
n i language  or  other  subjects.  Some 
educational  programs  are  recorded 
j on  audio  cassettes  and  used  with  the 
computer.  Others  require  a voice 
, synthesizer,  which  that  allows  the 
computer  to  speak  to  the  student. 

There  is  a diet-analysis  pro- 
gram that  tells  you  the  amounts  of 
' carbohydrates,  fats,  cholesterol  and 
calories  in  foods  you  eat.  It  will  also 
keep  track  of  your  diet  if  you  enter 
information  after  each  meal. 

Problems  managing  finances 


at  home?  One  program  displays  an 
electronic  budget  sheet  similar  to  a 
page  in  a ledger.  You  can  fill  in  the 
sheet  with  data  and  store  it  in  the 
computer.  A special  tax-preparing 
program  files  tax  information  for 
you  and  then  makes  all  of  the  calcu- 
lations necessary  to  fill  out  a partic- 
ular tax  form. 

There  are  two  other  peripher- 
als you  can  get  that  allow  you  to  do 
even  more  with  your  home  comput- 
er: a printer  and  a modem. 

A printer  gives  you  a printed 
copy  of  information  stored  in  the 
computer.  A modem  (modulator- 
demodulator)  is  a telephone  hook- 
up that  gives  you  access  to  news  and 
information  services. 

For  example,  it  is  possible, 
with  a home  computer  and  a mo- 
dem, to  subscribe  to  as  many  as  1 1 
major  U.S.  daily  newspapers  which 
are  delivered  into  your  computer 
through  your  phone  line.  You  can 


read  the  stories  on  the  screen  and,  if 
you  have  a printer,  make  a copy. 

There  are  also  information 
utilities,  such  as  The  Source,  Micro- 
Net  and  Dialog,  through  which  you 
can  research  history,  astronomy,  ge- 
ography, politics,  current  events  — 
just  about  any  topic  imaginable. 
The  Source  gives  its  subscribers  ac- 
cess to  United  Press  International 
news  and  feature  stories  as  soon  as 
they  are  released,  which  means  that 
a computer  owner  may  get  stories 
before  the  newspapers  print  them. 

If  you  follow  stocks,  you  can 
dial  the  Dow  Jones  News/Retrieval 
Service  and  have  stock  quotations 
appear  on  your  screen.  Compu- 
Serve, the  company  that  offers  The 
Source,  also  offers  a shop-by-com- 
puter service  with  which  you  can 
plug  into  a 30,000-item  catalog. 

As  you  can  imagine,  home 
computer  systems  can  expand  rapid- 
ly. Rare  is  the  computer  owner  who 


Home  computers  can  do 
more  than  most  people 
dream.  Kids  can  play 
with  them,  but  they’re 
not  toys.  They’re 
today’s  fad,  and  maybe 
tomorrow’s  necessity. 


doesn’t  want  to  upgrade  his  or  her 
system  within  a few  months.  Obvi- 
ously, this  can  run  into  quite  an  in- 
vestment. 

If  you  think  you  might  be  in- 
terested in  a computer,  be  sure  to 
shop  carefully.  The  first  hardware 
purchase  you  make  is  the  most  im- 
portant one  because  it  will  deter- 
mine what  you  can  do  with  your 
computer  later  on. 

Computer  companies  quote 
prices  as  low  as  $200  and  as  high  as 
$10,000  for  personal  computers. 
Most  of  the  computers  that  people 
buy  for  their  homes,  complete  with 
peripherals,  cost  less  than  $2,000. 

If  you  read  a few  computer 
magazines,  you’ll  find  that  many 
high-quality  computers  are  available 
for  less  than  $500.  This  price  in- 
cludes the  CPU  and  keyboard  only. 
To  use  the  computer,  you  need  at 
least  a monitor  and  a mass-storage 
device.  An  ordinary  television  set 
can  usually  serve  as  a monitor,  and 
an  audio-cassette  tape  player  can 
often  be  substituted  for  a disc  drive. 
Cassettes  are  much  slower  than 
discs,  however,  because  tapes  take 
longer  to  travel. 

While  there  are  many  simi- 
larities among  computers,  there  are 
also  many  key  differences.  The  most 


important  is  that  not  all  home 
computers  use  all  programs  written 
for  computers.  You  can  only  use 
programs  designed  for  your  par- 
ticular machine.  This  means  that 
you  may  run  into  a great  bargain  on 
a home  computer,  only  to  discover 
that  it  doesn’t  take  the  programs 
you’re  interested  in  using.  You 
should  decide  what  programs  you 
like,  and  then  look  at  computers 
that  use  those  programs. 

Buying  a computer  demands 
research,  legwork  and  a lot  of  talk- 
ing to  owners  and  salespeople.  The 
ideal  machine,  you  may  discover,  is 
one  that  is  easy  to  operate,  accepts 
the  widest  range  of  programs  and 
can  be  expanded  with  little  trouble. 

There  are  many  technical  dif- 
ferences among  computers  that 
affect  price,  such  as  performance, 
size,  weight  and  range  of  uses. 
These  differences  also  include  the 
amount  of  memory  built  into  the 
computer,  type  of  CPU,  type  of 
keyboard,  languages  that  can  be 
used,  size  and  type  of  screen  display 
and  whether  the  computer  will  dis- 
play in  color,  which  may  be  impor- 
tant for  games,  graphs  and  charts. 
Some  computers  are  suited  for  self- 
programming while  others  may  be 
best  for  business.  Still  others  may  be 


best  for  playing  video  games. 

If  you’re  looking  at  comput- 
ers, also  be  sure  you’re  clear  on 
what  peripherals  can  be  added  and 
how  much  they’ll  cost.  Expensive 
peripherals  can  make  a reasonably 
priced  computer  a bad  buy. 

Finally,  when  shopping  for 
computers,  read  the  manuals  care- 
fully to  see  if  you  can  understand 
them.  Some  manuals  make  comput- 
er operation  a breeze,  while  others 
can  be  difficult. 

Capt.  John  Jones,  an  Army 
officer  assigned  to  the  Pentagon,  is 
a computer  hobbyist  who  says  that 
just  about  anyone  can  learn  to  oper- 
ate a computer. 

“The  computer  is  idiot- 
proof,”  said  Jones,  who  owns  two 
machines.  “It  will  always  tell  you 
when  you’re  doing  something 
wrong.  If  you  follow  the  instruc- 
tions that  come  with  it,  you  can 
learn.  If  you  read  a little  more,  you 
can  learn  to  program.” 

Jones  bought  his  first  com- 
puter, a Radio  Shack  TRS-80,  about 
four  years  ago.  Since  then,  comput- 
er games  have  become  his  hobby. 
He  keeps  a file  of  his  35  games,  plus 
home  video  movies,  in  his  TRS-80. 

“Games  run  about  $30 
each,”  Jones  said.  “However,  there 
is  one  game  out  for  $100.  Business 
programs  can  easily  go  to  $150.  You 
have  to  be  careful  with  any  pro- 
gram. Some  are  real  garbage.  The 
only  way  to  know  is  to  read  reviews 
in  computer  magazines  or  use  a 
friend’s  to  see  if  you  like  it.” 

Jones  also  recommends 
checking  newspaper  classified  ads 
for  a used  computer.  Very  often  you 
can  get  a machine  in  good  condition 
for  a good  price  that  may  include 
peripherals. 

Home  computers  may  signal 
a new  era  in  home  information  and 
entertainment.  The  information  side 
of  it  all  may  be  the  most  significant. 
At  the  touch  of  a few  buttons,  you 
may  explore  great  stores  of  data 
without  leaving  your  living  room. 

You  might  still  ask,  “Who 
needs  it?”  Admittedly,  home  com- 
puters may  be  a novelty.  However, 
there’s  no  telling  how  long  it  will  be 
before  they  become  less  a novelty 
and  more  a necessity.  □ 


Personal  computers  have  been  described  as  a solu- 
tion without  a problem.  Yet  many  adults  and  quite  a 
few  children  enjoy  spending  long  hours  with  them. 
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hours,  Cummings  is  a gun- 
smith. 

“I  first  became  in- 
terested in  gunsmith- 
ing  when  I was  in  high 
school,”  he  said.  “A  friend 
of  mine  was  a gunsmith 
and  I went  to  his  shop 
after  school  to  watch  him 
work.  Most  of  my  work 
consists  of  reworking  or 
refitting  the  stock.” 

Working  on  stocks 
is  his  main  skill,  but  he 
has  designed  and  made 
entirely  scratch-built  cus- 
tom weapons. 

“A  customized  gun 
gives  you  a better  shot 
because  the  gun  is  fitted 
exactly  for  you,”  he  said. 

Cummings  attends 
Methodist  College  and 
majors  in  biology  and 
psychology.  He  hopes  to 
receive  an  ROTC  commis- 
sion in  the  Medical  Corps. 

Not  everyone  who 
works  on  guns  is  a gun- 
smith, he  said.  “A  true 
gunsmith  is  someone  who 
has  been  trained  to  cus- 
tom-make a gun.  There 
really  aren’t  many  true 
gunsmiths  around.”  — 
Bob  Sanderson. 


SSgt.  Marcellus 
“Mark”  Joyner  was  look- 
ing for  a way  to  rebuild  his 
physique  following  an  in- 
jury to  his  left  shoulder  in 
Vietnam.  He  turned  to 
bodybuilding.  Now  he’s  a 
serious  contender  in  that 
sport. 

Last  year,  while 
serving  with  the  509th  Sig- 
nal Battalion  in  Italy,  he 
took  first  place  in  the 
Italian  American  Power 
Lifting  Championship.  “I 
competed  just  to  see  how 
strong  I was,”  he  said. 

He  also  competes 
in  local  and  national  body- 
building contests. 


Cummings:  Gunsmith 

For  Sp5  Kevin  Ken- 
ney, running  is  more  than 
a fad.  It’s  a way  of  gaining 
attention  for  an  important 
cause. 

His  three-year-old 
daughter,  Keri,  has  tuber- 
ous sclerosis,  a genetic 
disorder  that  can  render  a 
person  completely  help- 
less. Although  Keri  is  be- 
ing treated,  the  94th  U.S. 
Army  Reserve  Command 
soldier  and  his  wife 
wanted  to  do  more. 

So  the  42-year-old 
runner  from  Arlington, 
Mass.,  and  a few  friends 
and  relatives  decided  to 
run  to  make  people  aware 


of  the  disease.  The  Tuber- 
ous Sclerosis  Associa- 
tion of  America  sponsored 
their  300-mile  run  from 
Huntington,  N.Y.,  to  Car- 
ver, Mass. 

(For  more  informa- 
tion about  tuberous  scle- 
rosis, write  to  the  associa- 
tion at  P.O.  Box  44,  Rock- 
land, Mass.  02370.)  — Maj. 
David  A.  Robbins 


Medics  and  guns 
don’t  usually  go  together. 
That’s  not  true  with  Sgt. 
Russell  Cummings,  a med- 
ic with  “A”  Team  724,  7th 
Special  Forces  Group, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.C.  After  duty 


Kenney:  Running  for  Daughter’s  Life 


Compiled  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


There  is  always  the 
tendency  for  people  to  be- 
lieve that  although  body- 
builders look  good,  they 
lose  speed  and  agility. 
Joyner  disagrees. 

“It  all  depends  on 
how  you  train,”  he  said.  “I 
run,  play  basketball  and  do 
the  high  jump.”  In  fact,  at 
Fort  Sill  in  1979,  Joyner 
ran  the  100-meter  race  in 
only  10.3  seconds. 

Joyner  is  assigned 
to  the  military  personnel 
office  of  the  Chemical 
Systems  Laboratory  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.  — Frank  Bender 


Joyner:  Bodybuilder 
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Sp5T.  Gardner 


FIFTY  pairs  of  spit-shined  boots  beat  down  in  unison 
on  the  blacktopped  road  circling  the  5th  Infantry  Divi- 
sion NCO  Academy  at  Fort  Polk,  La.  As  the  soldiers 
make  a left  turn,  a deep  male  voice  calls  out:  “Ain’t  no 
need  in  looking  blue.  ...”  The  platoon  repeats  it. 
They  continue  with  “Jody’s  got  your  mama  too.  ...” 
After  several  refrains  of  “Oh,  woe,  woe,  woe,  ...” 
they  end  with  “That’s  the  ‘p-knock’  boogie  — whaaa-  I 
ahhht  a crazy  style.” 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 


And  what  a crazy  style  it  is.  The  “p-knock” 
boogie,  for  the  Primary  Non-Commissioned  Officer 
Course  (PNCOC),  means  living  in  wooden  barracks  for 
a month. 

It  means  getting  up  at  4 a.m.  to  run  an  ornery 
buffer  down  that  no  man’s  land  in  the  barracks  ir- 
reverently known  as  “God’s  Aisle.” 

It  means  running  seven  miles  around  Fort  Polk’s 
Alligator  Lake. 

It  means  shining  boots  all  night  long,  so  maybe, 
just  maybe,  they’ll  look  as  good  as  the  instructors’. 

It  means  learning  to  lead  by  example. 


PNCOC  teaches  E-3s,  -4s  and  -5s  who  are  in 
combat-arms  MOSs  (military  occupational  specialties) 
just  what  it  means  to  be  an  NCO.  Depending  on  where  a 
soldier  is  stationed,  he  attends  the  course  at  one  of  the 
Army’s  18  NCO  academies  located  in  CONUS  and 
overseas  (including  Hawaii). 

The  course  is  part  of  the  NCO  Educational  Sys- 
tem (NCOES).  Army  Regulation  (AR)  351-1,  “Individ- 
ual Military  Education  and  Training,”  states  that 
NCOES  provides  soldiers  with  “progressive  and  contin- 
uous training  from  the  primary  through  the  senior 
level.” 


The  Primary  NCO 
Course  (PNCOC) 
means  lots  of 
marching,  whe- 
ther it’s  to  class, 
chow  or  a field 
training  exercise. 
• Right,  SFC 
Henry  Philpott, 
PNCOC  instruc- 
tor, makes  a 
point  during  a 
class. 


The  regulation  is  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
PNCOC  prerequisites:  First  priority  goes  to  soldiers 
selected  for  promotion  to  E-5,  and  to  E-4s  who  are  or 
will  be  assigned  to  E-5  leadership  positions,  and  to  E-6s 
who  haven’t  previously  attended  a leadership  course. 
Second  priority  goes  to  E-4s  and  E-3s  who,  because  of 
unit  NCO  shortages,  are  performing  in  E-6  and  E-5 
leadership  positions  for  which  the  course  is  needed.  Sol- 
diers have  to  meet  the  minimum  physical  standards  out- 
lined in  ARs  61 1-201  and  600-9. 

Unit  commanders  establish  selection  policies. 
SFC  Thomas  Alford,  chief  instructor  at  the  Fort  Polk 
PNCOC,  said  the  course’s  program  of  instruction  states 
that  units  are  to  hold  selection  boards.  “It’s  an  honor  to 
be  chosen,”  he  said.  “Selection  is  based  on  merit.  Only 
the  best  qualified  are  chosen.” 

SFC  Donald  Best  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.,  said  sol- 
diers volunteer  for  the  course  through  their  daily  per- 
formances and  leadership  skills.  He  works  in  the  train- 
ing development  directorate  at  the  Infantry  School.  The 
school  is  the  proponent  agency  for  PNCOC. 

Best  said  that  the  primary  course  develops  junior 
soldiers’  leadership  abilities. 

“PNCOC  trains  them  to  train,”  Best  said.  “The 
three-week  course  trains  soldiers  first  in  leadership  and 
secondly  in  combat  survivability.”  Students  learn  skills 
in  areas  such  as  NBC  (nuclear,  biological,  chemical), 
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land  navigation,  and  PT  (physical  training).  They  also 
learn  about  the  battalion  training  management  system. 
He  pointed  out  that  while  the  course  isn’t  mandatory 
for  promotion,  soldiers  who  complete  PNCOC  have  a 
better  chance  because  30  promotion  points  are  awarded 
to  the  graduates. 

Alford  said  it’s  important  for  a combat-arms  sol- 
dier to  attend.  “It’s  a stepping  stone  to  leadership.  Once 
a soldier  has  completed  it,  he  is  better  able  to  talk,  deal 
with  and  train  soldiers.” 

He  added  that  he’s  seen  a definite  change  in 
junior  NCOs  since  the  course  was  started  at  Fort  Polk  in 


Boje’s  company  commander,  Capt.  Michael 
Turner,  said  he  hopes  to  send  more  of  his  crewmen  to 
the  course. 

“Good  things  happen  to  them  when  they  go  out 
there,”  Turner  said.  “They  come  back  here  as  better 
leaders.  They’re  better  trained  to  operate  in  the  field. 

“I  feel  more  comfortable  in  letting  them  do  per- 
sonnel and  barracks  inspections,”  he  added,  “and  more 
comfortable  in  putting  them  in  leadership  positions. 
They’ve  been  tested  mentally  and  physically.  It  shows 
me  they  can  go  in  and  be  a part  of  the  team,  anytime.” 

“I  thought  my  boots  were  looking  good  . . . un- 


1975.  “They’re  better  prepared  to  deal  with  people  in 
areas  such  as  leadership  and  counseling.  I’ve  talked  with 
some  of  the  graduates,  and  they  report  it’s  definitely 
helped.” 

Cpl.  John  Boje,  an  M-48/M-60  armor  crewman 
(19E)  at  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  Company,  3rd 
Battalion,  70th  Armor,  at  Fort  Polk,  graduated  from 
the  course  in  April.  He  thinks  he’s  a better  leader  now. 

“There  are  a lot  of  things  I probably  would  have 
never  learned  about,  such  as  understanding  a compass 
better,”  he  said.  “Some  of  the  instruction  was  difficult, 
but  the  instructors  always  made  sure  we  understood.  We 
put  in  a lot  of  long  hours  too.” 

“We  had  to  make  sure  that  our  uniforms  and  bar- 
racks were  sharp  for  inspection.  It  was  like  basic  training 
all  over.  You  just  do  the  best  you  can,”  Boje  said. 


Left,  instilling  military  discipline  is  what  PNCOC  is  all  about, 
even  if  it  means  standing  at  parade  rest  in  the  chow  line. 
• Above,  students  receive  final  instructions  before  starting 
their  compass  course.  They  weren’t  expecting  to  get  back  until 
11  that  night.  When  they  returned  to  their  barracks,  details  had 
to  be  done  and  uniforms  readied  for  the  next  day. 


til  I got  here,”  said  Sp4  Joseph  Walriven,  a PNCOC 
student.  He  and  other  squad  members  were  sitting  on  a 
bench  under  a tree  and  studying  radio-communication 
booklets.  In  about  a half  hour,  the  squad  would  form 
up  and  march  to  chow. 

“Yeah,  everything  has  to  be  up  to  the  instruc- 
tors’ standards,”  said  Sp4  Ray  Seibold.  “It’s  just  like 
basic  training.” 
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“You  have  to  stand  at  parade  rest  in  the  chow 
line,”  Sp4  David  Woods  added.  “You  can’t  talk,  and 
you  can’t  look  around.  It’s  hurry  up  and  eat  and  get 
out.  It’s  a steady  work  pace  all  day  long.  There’s  no 
such  thing  as  going  back  to  the  barracks  and  resting. 
The  only  time  you  see  a bunk  is  after  duty  hours.” 
“Wake-up  is  at  4,”  Sp4  Gary  Green  said. 
“Lights  are  out  at  11,”  Seibold  added.  “And  if 
you  miss  bed  check  ...” 

“You  might  as  well  as  pack  your  bags,”  Green 
said.  “But  when  you  think  about  it,  it  has  to  be  like 
that.  The  instructors  expect  certain  things  from  us.” 


“Yeah,”  said  Seibold,  “I  got  five  demerits  today 
for  not  wearing  my  new  pair  of  boots.  I was  thinking 
about  putting  them  on  this  morning,  too.  I went  into  the 
barracks,  and  our  instructor  was  walking  out.  My  boots 
were  laying  there  on  top  of  my  bed,  and  I said,  ‘Oh-oh.’ 
But  that’s  OK.  I guess  it  depends  on  how  it  turns  out  in 
the  end.” 

He  explained  that  students  have  to  switch  their 
boots  every  other  day.  “You  just  can’t  let  them  set 
under  the  bed  and  smile  at  you,”  he  said. 

The  students  said  that  the  first  couple  of  days  are 
the  worst.  “Instructors  dump  everything  out  of  your 
duffel  bag  that  first  day,”  Seibold  said.  “They  start 
yelling,  ‘Do  you  have  this?’  ‘Do  you  have  that?’  and 
‘You  better  make  sure  you  have  it  before  Monday!’  ” 

Sp4  Michael  Jones  said  the  course  teaches  you 
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what  you  can  be.  “Sometimes  people  need  a little  push. 
Maybe  that’s  the  only  thing  a person  needs.  Like  me, 
for  instance.  When  I get  in  front  of  people,  I’m  kind  of 
shy.  Here,  the  instructors  teach  you  to  SOUND  OFF! 

“When  I can  do  something  like  that,”  he  con- 
tinued, “it  makes  me  feel  like  I am  somebody.  Like  I 
CAN  be  a leader.  That’s  what  the  Army  is  about  — lead- 
ing other  people  and  making  sure  the  job  gets  done.” 
“You  do  learn  a lot  about  yourself,”  Walriven 
said.  “In  counseling  class,  we  had  to  evaluate  ourselves 
in  the  14  leadership  traits.  You  go  down  the  line  and  ac- 
tually check  yourself  off.  You  try  to  work  on  the  things 
you  feel  you  need  work  on.  Try  to  capitalize  on  the 
things  you  do  well.” 

Woods  said  they  all  get  a chance  at  leadership 
positions.  “We  get  to  see  how  well  we  can  lead  a group 
of  people  in  PT,  drill  and  ceremonies,  and  other  things. 
Leadership  positions  last  a day,  and  then  we  rotate. 
Team  leaders  instruct  their  people  on  what  to  do.  Squad 
leaders  have  to  make  sure  the  job  gets  done  by  working 
with  team  leaders.” 

Sp4  Abraham  Lincoln  Pruitt  remarked  that 
everybody  sits  up  at  night  shining  boots  and  laughing 
and  talking.  “That’s  probably  the  only  time  we  get  to 
laugh,”  he  said.  “Any  other  time,  it’s  on  the  go,  in 
class,  marching  to  class,  doing  details.” 

Despite  the  seriousness,  light  moments  do  occur. 
Pruitt  recalled  the  time  when  one  of  the  students  was 
leading  PT.  “He  gave  the  wrong  command  during  an 
exercise,  and  everybody  fell  out.  He  had  to  do  a whole 
drill  by  himself,  in  front  of  everybody.  It  really  wasn’t 
funny,  and  you’re  trying  not  to  laugh.  Whatever  you 
do,  don’t  laugh.  It’s  difficult,  though,  not  to.  The  in- 
structors will  want  to  know  what  you’re  smiling  at. 
Another  thing  is  never  look  down  when  you’re  march- 
ing. They’ll  want  to  know  what  you’re  looking  at.” 

Sp4  Jesse  Evans  was  concerned  that  he  and  his 
fellow  classmates  might  not  get  to  practice  what  they 
had  learned.  “Say  you  learn  how  to  be  an  NCO.  You 
get  back  to  your  unit  and  you’ve  got  all  this  morale  and 
esprit.  Your  NCO  will  probably  say,  ‘Well,  you  feel  like 
that  just  because  you’ve  just  graduated  from  PNCOC. 
That  doesn’t  mean  you  can  come  in  here  and  run  this 
place.’ 

“We’ve  learned  how  to  call  in  artillery  here  at  the 
academy,”  Evans  said.  “But  when  we  get  back  to  our 
units,  it’ll  probably  be  a different  story.  Also,  I had 
never  spoke  on  a field  radio  since  I’d  been  at  Fort  Polk, 
until  I came  out  here.  That’s  because  mostly  squad 
leaders  do  it.  They  don’t  want  any  mistakes.” 

Jones  said  that  he  wants  to  be  an  NCO.  “It’s  an 
honor.  We’ve  got  good  examples  in  our  instructors. 
They’re  always  in  uniform.  They’ve  always  got  their 
stuff  together.  If  you  make  a mistake,  they’re  always 
there  to  help  you.  That’s  being  a leader,  helping  out  like 
that.  They  definitely  set  the  example.” 

“You  have  to  want  to  be  here,”  Walriven  con- 
cluded. “It’s  not  enough  to  have  someone  recommend 
that  you  attend.  You  have  to  be  convinced  that  you 
want  to  be  an  NCO.  And  this  is  the  place  to  start.”  □ 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 


IF  you  love  swamps,  mosquitoes  and  having  nothing  to 
do  after  work,  you  should  get  to  know  me.  That's  what 
people  used  to  say  about  me.  That  may  have  been  true 
once,  but  not  anymore.  You  ought  to  see  me  now! 

LET  me  introduce  myself.  I’m  Fort  Polk,  La.  I know 
what  you’re  thinking:  Fort  Polk  equals  Camp  Swampy 
equals  The  Pits.  Right? 

Wrong! 

I’m  not  like  that  anymore.  I’m  very  modern- 
looking these  days,  thank  you.  But  I’m  having  trouble 
convincing  people  of  that. 

My  image  problem  started  back  in  the  early 
1940s  when  I helped  train  soldiers  for  combat  in  the 
Pacific,  North  Africa  and  Europe.  I was  born  in  1941, 
and  there  wasn’t  much  to  me  when  the  Army  started 
sending  soldiers  here. 

It  didn’t  take  long  for  Polk  jokes  to  start  spring- 
ing up.  The  May  1944  issue  of  my  newspaper,  The 
Trainer,  carried  this  ad:  “Sending  your  boy  to  camp  this 
summer?  Beautiful  Camp  Polk  . . . located  in  the  heart 
of  Louisiana  will  be  an  IDEAL  spot  for  him.  Boys  18  to 
38  accommodated.  Homelike,  healthy  atmosphere  in- 
cludes cozy  lodges,  each  with  counselors,  and  outdoor 
sleeping  plans.  Your  boy  will  never  forget  . . . never!” 

Unfortunately  for  me,  the  last  part  of  the  ad  was 


true:  Many  of  the  “boys”  never  did  forget. 

Most  of  the  people  who  have  been  stationed  here 
haven’t  forgotten  about  the  weather  either.  Even 
though  I live  in  a subtropical  climate,  the  temperature 
isn’t  really  a problem.  It’S  tn 5 humidity  that’s  so  blasted 
uncomfortable. 

But  the  location  makes  for  realistic  training.  Part 
of  my  198,000  acres  is  located  in  the  Kisatchie  National 
Forest.  It’s  similar  to  the  jungle-type  environment 
found  in  Southeast  Asia.  That  was  an  advantage  during 
the  Vietnam  era.  I trained  more  than  a million  soldiers. 
By  that  time,  J:  Was  a . fort.  I was  known  as  an  infantry 
training  center  until  1974. 

After  the  Vietnam  War,  I took  on  a new  mission. 
In  1974, 1 became  the  home  of  the  5th  Infantry  Division 
(Mechanized),  the  Red  Devils.  I thought  people  might 
start  taking  mote, kindly  to  me.  But  my  buildings  were 
30  years  old 'by  then,  ;and  I, didn’t  have  much  in  the  way 
of  family  housing.  My  bad  reputation  continued  to 
spread. 

Then  something  exciting  happened.  The  people 
up  in  Washington,  D.C.,  gave  me  the  largest  military 
construction  bill  ever  allocated  to  a single  post.  I was 
important  now.  I had  a new  division,  so  why  not  new 
barracks?  I saw  my  name  go  up  in  lights.  It  was  great. 

I underwent  surgery  right  away.  Thousands  of 
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Opposite  page,  view  of  modern  Fort  Polk,  La.  In  the  center  and  right  are  new  bar- 
racks and  in  the  lower  right  is  the  post  exchange  mall.  • Barracks  built  during 
World  War  II,  top  photo,  were  replaced  30  years  later  with  modern  singles  quarters. 


old  World  War  II  barracks  were  torn  down  to  make  way 
for  modern  buildings.  Jim  Kelley,  an  engineer  over  at 
my  directorate  of  facilities  engineers,  says  that  from 
1973  to  1981,  nearly  $300  million  had  been  spent  on  my 
face-lift. 

Another  $99.7  million  has  been  programmed  up 
through  fiscal  1985.  Impressive,  huh?  About  half  of  the 
planned  buildings  are  finished.  No  target  date  has  been 
set  for  the  remainder,  Kelley  says. 

David  Abdelnour,  another  engineer,  says  that 
the  post  engineer’s  office  plans  construction  in  five-year 
stages.  Right  now,  construction  for  FY  85  is  being  plan- 
ned. That  includes  barracks,  administrative  areas  and 
motor  pools. 

Abdelnour  likes  to  point  out  that  I was  originally 
built  at  a cost  of  about  $22  million  in  less  than  a year. 

With  my  face-lift,  I’ve  become  one  of  the  most 

(modern  installations  in  the  Army  — in  spite  of  my  age. 
All  permanent  structures  are  less  than  10  years  old.  And 
everything’s  built  based  on  the  latest  technology. 

The  quality  of  my  soldiers’  lives  here  has  really 

1 improved.  In  fact,  the  quality-of-life  program  is  so  im- 
portant to  me  that  it’s  one  of  my  missions.  You  can  see 
the  phrase  on  a sign  as  you  drive  down  Louisiana  Ave- 
nue after  entering  my  main  gate. 

If  you  keep  going  down  Louisiana,  you’ll  see 


A civilian  construction  crew  lays  the  foundation  for  a unit 
motor  pool,  also  known  as  a tactical  equipment  shop.  Nearly 
$300  million  has  been  spent  on  the  post’s  modernization 
since  1973. 
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Clockwise,  World 
War  ll-era  bar- 
racks contrasts 
with  new  hospital 
in  background. 
• Barracks  living 
area  during  1950s. 
• Sgt.  Rodney 
Morrow  (left)  and 
PFC  James  Estep 
study  in  2nd  Bri- 
gade’s dayroom. 
• New  enlisted 
family  housing. 


some  of  my  new  buildings.  Second  Brigade  troops  live 
there.  Kelley  calls  the  buildings  “unaccompanied  en- 
listed housing  facilities,”  but  troops  still  call  them  bar- 
racks. They’re  not  your  usual  barracks,  though. 

They’re  based  on  the  idea  of  providing  a livable 
space.  The  goal  is  to  provide  a place  for  the  professional 
soldier  to  live  and  play. 

To  start  off  with,  these  sandy-colored  brick 
buildings  look  more  like  campus  housing  than  barracks. 
Concrete  sidewalks  wind  through  landscaped  grounds 
up  to  modern-looking  three-story  buildings.  Each  air- 
conditioned  building  has  12  rooms,  with  four  on  each 
floor.  As  you  enter,  the  first  area  you  come  to  is  a living 
room.  There  are  two  rooms  at  each  end,  each  with  its 
own  door  and  bathroom. 

Inside  the  rooms,  Army  cots  and  metal  wall- 
lockers  have  been  replaced  with  modern  twin-sized  beds 
and  classy  wooden  lockers.  Depending  on  a soldier’s 
rank,  he  or  she  will  have  one  or  two  roommates.  Each 
room  has  a desk  for  each  person. 

About  7,500  rooms  are  now  available.  Right 
now,  about  75  percent  of  on-post  single  soldiers  live  in 
them.  The  remainder  are  housed  in  the  old  barracks. 
Kelley  says  that  as  money  is  funded,  3,000  more  spaces 
will  be  built.  The  first  of  these  new  facilities  is  scheduled 
to  go  up  in  fiscal  1985. 
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A new  main  post  exchange  opened  in  the  late  1970s.  A new 
51,000-square-foot  commissary  is  next  door. 


Kelley  says:  “To  take  care  of  the  play,  or  recrea- 
tion, that  the  troops  need,  certain  features  have  been 
built  into  each  brigade  area.  For  example,  multipurpose 
courts  for  playing  basketball,  tennis,  volleyball  and 
handball  are  located  in  the  area.”  Each  brigade  area 
also  has  its  own  post  exchange  branch,  a snack  bar  and 
a dining  facility. 

The  housing  needs  of  married  soldiers  are  also 
being  taken  care  of.  About  3,000  brick  units  have  been 
built.  They’re  either  duplexes  or  quadruplexes  and  have 
two,  three  or  four  bedrooms.  About  40  of  the  units  are 
solar-powered. 


A group  of 
children, 
under  the 
watchful  eye 
of  an  adult, 
plays  in  one 
of  the  post’s 
new  housing 
areas.  Nearly 
3,000  units 
have  been 
built  since 
1973. 


Those  of  you  who  have  seen  me  before  will  pro- 
bably remember  my  hospital.  That  also  dates  back  to 
World  War  II.  It’s  a cantonment-type  structure,  mean- 
ing it’s  all  one  story  and  spread  out.  It,  too,  will  be 
replaced  when  my  $38  million,  169-bed  hospital  opens 
next  summer.  Construction  started  in  1978.  It’s  90  per- 
cent completed.  Partitions  are  up,  but  ceilings,  floors 
and  trim  haven’t  been  put  in  yet. 

Gary  Woodard,  an  engineer  representing  the 
Fort  Worth,  Texas,  District  Corps  of  Engineers,  says  it 
will  probably  take  about  three  or  four  months  for 
hospital  personnel  to  move  in  their  equipment.  Two  new 
dental  clinics  round  out  the  dental  care  for  my  soldiers, 
their  families  and  retirees.” 

I mentioned  recreation  before.  Besides  having 
recreation  available  in  their  barracks  areas,  soldiers  can 
visit  one  of  my  centers  — Whispering  Pines  or  La  Loui- 
siane.  La  Louisiane  is  newer.  It  has  all  sorts  of  nifty 
things.  There  are  pool  tables,  pinball  machines,  video 
games,  pingpong  tables,  and  television-watching  areas. 
There  are  even  individual  meditation  rooms! 

The  information,  tour  and  travel  office  is  also  lo- 
cated there.  They  arrange  local  tours  and  long-distance 
trips.  I’ve  seen  some  recent  fliers.  There  was  a canoe  trip 
down  the  Whiskey  Chitto  River  in  Lafayette  lined  up  re- 
cently. People  who  are  into  jazz  could’ve  gone  to  the 
spring  festival  in  New  Orleans.  Soldiers  can  also  get  dis- 
count tickets  to  Disneyland  and  Disney  World,  Six  Flags 
Over  Texas,  and  Opryland  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  in- 
formation on  many  other  attractions. 

My  new  bowling  center  is  fairly  close  to  La  Loui- 
siane. Other  new  recreation  facilities  include  a skill  de- 
velopment center  (arts  and  crafts),  the  Vieux  Carre  mu- 
sic center  and  a self-help  garage.  I think  I have  some- 
thing for  just  about  everyone. 

Though  this  really  isn’t  a part  of  my  new  look, 
my  outdoor  recreation  branch  offers  camping,  fishing 
and  boating.  I’ve  even  got  my  own  body  of  water, 
Alligator  Lake.  There  are  picnic  tables,  a baseball  dia- 
mond and  other  things  over  there.  The  off-post  Toledo 
Bend  recreation  site  has  camping  facilities.  Louisiana 
really  is  a sportsman’s  paradise,  just  like  the  state’s 
license  plates  say. 

I just  don’t  see  how,  with  all  my  new  buildings, 
people  can  still  call  me  Camp  Swampy. 

Besides  all  the  things  I’ve  mentioned,  I’ve  got  a 
new  solar-powered  post-exchange  shopping  mall.  I’ve 
got  a new,  51,000-square-foot  commissary.  There’s  a 
new  150-suite,  high-rise  bachelor  officers’  quarters, 
with  elevators.  Soldiers’  Chapel  over  at  2nd  Brigade  is 
so  modern  that  microphones  aren’t  needed.  I’ve  even 
got  an  amusement  arcade.  Wanna  catch  a flick?  Check 
out  one  of  my  theaters. 

Kelley  says  I’m  the  best-kept  secret  in  the  Army. 
Besides  quality-of-life  improvements,  he  says  I allow  a 
true  professional  soldier  to  be  just  that.  He  says  I offer 
excellent  facilities,  training  areas  and  leadership. 

So  next  time  someone  says  something  bad  about 
me,  ask  them  when  they  were  here  last.  If  they  haven’t 
seen  me  lately,  they  haven’t  seen  me!  □ 
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Compiled  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 

News  Stories  from  Army  Posts  Around  the  World 


Wood’s  Woods 


FORT  LEONARD  WOOD,  Mo.  — Their  duty  section  is  the 
Ozark  forest.  Daily  visitors  include  deer,  raccoons,  rab- 
bits, skunks  and  coyotes.  The  only  music  available  is  the 
sound  of  rushing  water.  But  according  to  Sgt.  Richard 
Murray,  the  post’s  game  warden  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer in  charge,  he  and  his  five  deputies  love  it.  They  en- 
force post  and  federal  wildlife-conservation  laws  in  the 
post’s  62,000-acre  Mark  Twain  National  Forest. 

“This  is  the  kind  of  job  you  have  to  volunteer  for,” 
Murray  said.  “A  game  warden  spends  a lot  of  time  in  a 
drafty  jeep  in  all  kinds  of  weather.  It’s  the  kind  of  job  you 
either  love  or  hate.” 

Murray  said  that  game  wardens  attend  no  special 
schools  and  receive  no  additional  skill  identifier  on  their 
military  police  specialty  code.  Once  a game  warden  is  ap- 
pointed at  Fort  Leonard  Wood,  the  soldier  does  receive 
some  training  for  the  job,  such  as  attending  orientations 
at  the  state  department  of  conservation. 

Military  and  civilian  hunters  have  unrestricted  ac- 
cess to  the  post’s  wooded  areas,  so  the  wardens  are  kept 
busy  enforcing  wildlife 
laws. 

“Poaching  is  a 
problem,”  Murray  said. 

“I’d  estimate  we  lose  200 
deer  out  of  season  yearly. 

The  biggest  problems  are 
right  before  and  immedi- 
ately after  the  deer  season 
in  the  fall.  During  last 
year’s  four-week  season, 
we  made  26  arrests  for  il- 
legally taking  the  deer.” 

Murray’s  and  the 
deputies’  everyday  activi- 
ties include  the  more  rou- 
tine task  of  checking  fish- 
ing licenses.  A special  per- 
mit is  required  for  sports- 
men to  fish  on  the  post. 

The  temptation  is  great  to 
toss  a line  in  the  water  and 
try  one’s  luck.  The  Big 
Piney  River  and  Roubidoux 
Creek  provide  excellent 
fishing. 

Sp4  Robert  Hiltz, 
one  of  the  deputies,  said, 

“On  a typical  day,  I’ll  put 
150  miles  on  the  jeep  out 
in  the  woods.  I work  long 
hours,  but  I like  wildlife 
and  I like  being  in  the 
woods.  I love  the  job.”  — 

Sp5  Kathleen  Ellison 


FORT  BLISS,  Texas -The 
Army’s  first  Patriot  mis- 
sile battalion  has  been 
activated  here.  In  a cere- 
mony at  Noel  Field,  Lt. 
Col.  James  Manning  Jr. 
accepted  the  colors  of  the 
1st  Battalion,  43rd  Air  De- 
fense Artillery,  from  Col. 
Travis  Dyer,  School  Bri- 
gade commander. 

The  battalion’s  pri- 
mary mission  is  to  support 
School  Brigade  training.  It 
also  has  a combat-support 
mission  with  Forces  Com- 
mand. About  200  officers 
and  soldiers  are  currently 
assigned  and  another  290 
people  will  arrive  for  duty 
in  the  next  several  months. 
The  unit  will  be  about  half 
the  size  of  the  normal 
Patriot  battalion.  All  future 
Patriot  battalions  will  ac- 
tivate and  train  at  Fort 
Bliss. 

The  Patriot  is  the 
Army’s  new  medium-  to 
high-altitude  air-defense 
system.  It  can  attack  en- 
emy aircraft  and  track 
others  at  the  same  time. 
— E.C.  Starnes 


Rx:  EMT  Speedwagon 

CAMP  ZAMA,  Japan  — Members  of  the  U.S.  Army  Gar- 
rison, Honshu,  pulled  together  to  win  a tug-of-war  contest 
against  a Japan  Ground  Self  Defense  Force  team  during 
the  Armed  Forces  Day  celebration  here. 

The  annual  outdoor  event,  sponsored  by  the  gar- 
rison, was  attended  by  more  than  1,000  U.S.  military  and 
civilian  personnel  and  family  members. 

Activities  included  a picnic,  a volleyball  tourna- 
ment and  youth  activity  games.  Special  entertainment 
was  provided  by  the  U.S.  Army  Japan  196th  Army  Band, 
the  Japan  Maritime  Self  Defense  Force  Band,  and  South- 
ern Star,  a country  and  western  band.  — Sp4  Gail  John 

Yanks  Tuggin’  Hard  String 

WORTHINGTON,  Ohio  — For  the  fourth  consecutive 
year,  medics  from  the  73rd  Infantry  Brigade,  Ohio  Army 
National  Guard,  have  completed  a course  in  emergency 
care. 

Thirty-one  guardsmen  were  certified  as  EMT-As 
(emergency  medical  technicians  — ambulance)  and  are 
now  qualified  to  work  on  emergency  squads,  private  am- 
bulances and  rescue  vehicles,  and  in  hospital  emergency 
rooms.  The  90-hour  course  consisted  of  78  hours  of 
classroom  work  and  12  hours  in  a hospital  emergency 
room  or  emergency  vehicle. 

According  to  SFC  David  Peters,  an  instructor,  the 
training  has  improved  the  quality  of  the  medics'  perfor- 
mance in  the  field  and  has  also  helped  them  develop 
more  confidence  in  their  ability  to  perform  required  tasks. 

Sp4  David  Harris,  an  X-ray  technician  in  Company 
B and  a full-time  student  at  Ohio  State  University,  said  the 
course  material  was  concise,  easy  to  understand  and 
well-presented.  Another  student  said  the  hands-on  train- 
ing with  emergency  equipment  was  especially  beneficial. 

Since  1978,  when  the  course  was  first  offered  by 
the  brigade,  more  than  90  soldiers  have  been  certified.  — 
SFC  Nancy  Clevenger 
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Sp4  Gall  John 


I 


THERE  is  an  eerie  silence  in  the 
air  as  you  walk  across  the  rough 
and  frozen  ground  that  is  Alaska 
in  the  wintertime.  The  only 
sound  that  breaks  the  silence  is 
a helicopter's  blades  slashing 
the  air  as  the  machine  settles 
down  outside  a nearby  hangar. 

Inside  the  hangar  are 
other  aircraft.  One  of  them  is  a 
UH  1 Huey.  It's  almost  identical 
to  the  one  landing  outside.  Its 
OD  paint  job  shines  even  in  the 
hangar's  dimly  lit  interior.  You 
have  to  look  closely  at  the  chop- 


per to  see  what  once  were  the 
bullet  holes  several  inches  from 
the  windshield. 

Actually,  they  don’t  look 
like  bullet  holes  any  more.  All 
that  are  visible  now  are  several 
small  sheets  of  metal  a few 
inches  wide  and  neatly  covered 
with  paint. 

The  chopper  belongs  to 
the  283rd  Medical  Detachment, 
Fort  Wainwright,  Alaska.  The 
detachment  commander,  Maj. 
Christopher  Siedor,  tells  you 
that  the  helicopter  got  its  bullet 


holes  when  it  was  shot  down  in 
Vietnam. 

The  helicopter  and  the 
detachment  are  part  of  the 
222nd  Aviation  Battalion,  the 
'‘Skymasters.”  The  222nd,  ac- 
tivated in  May  1966  at  Vung  Tau, 
Republic  of  Vietnam,  had  a lot  of 
firsts  there.  Their  battalion  had 
the  first  company  to  fly  a CH- 
47A  Chinook  helicopter  1,000 
combat  hours.  Theirs  was  also 
the  first  Chinook  company  to  fly 
20,000  hours  in  Vietnam. 

Within  21  months,  the 
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Members  of  the  82nd  Airborne  Division  prepare  for  takeoff  with  the  222nd  Aviation  Bat- 
talion. The  battalion  flies  many  hours  helping  battalion  combat  teams. 


battalion’s  CH-54  Skycrane  helicop- 
ters also  recovered  $113  million 
worth  of  downed  aircraft.  They  sup- 
plied outposts  throughout  Vietnam 
with  78  million  tons  of  equipment, 
according  to  the  unit  history.  It  was 
a “Skymasters”  crane  that  lifted 
304  tons  from  an  Australian  carrier, 
setting  a record  for  the  most  ton- 
nage lifted  by  a single  aircraft  in  a 
single  day. 

Today,  the  battalion  is  still 
working  in  a hostile  environment: 
Alaskan  snow,  ice  fog,  glaciers  and 
mountains.  Now,  it  has  a different 
but  equally  difficult  mission. 

The  283rd  is  one  of  five  units 
in  the  battalion.  The  other  units  are 
the  242nd  Aviation  Company,  120th 
Aviation  Company,  568th  Trans- 
portation Company,  and  Headquar- 
ters and  Headquarters  Company. 
UH-ls  provide  medical  evacuation 
for  soldiers  and  family  members  of 
the  U.S.  Army  in  Alaska.  They  also 
offer  Military  Assistance  to  Safety 
and  Traffic  (MAST)  support  to  the 
local  community.  Since  October 
1979,  the  detachment  has  performed 
158  such  MAST  missions. 

These  missions  provide  search 
and  rescue  assistance  to  accident 
victims  in  the  very  real  wilderness  of 
Alaska. 

“The  unit  has  a great  deal  of 
esprit  and  professionalism,’’  Siedor 
said.  “It  produced  the  Alaskan 
Brigade’s  1981  Aviation  Mechanic 
of  the  Year,  seven  battalion  soldiers 


of  the  month  in  the  last  11  months 
and  three  consecutive  post  soldiers 
of  the  month.  The  unit  has  also 
received  four  air  medals  for  rescues 
conducted  in  Alaska.’’ 

Rescues  are  also  an  everyday 
reality  for  the  242nd  Aviation  Com- 
pany. During  combat,  the  242nd 
and  120th  Aviation  companies  pro- 
vide tactical  mobility  and  materiel 
movement  for  combat  troops.  The 
242nd  also  has  a high-altitude  rescue 
team  (HART).  The  crew  specializes 
in  rescuing  injured  climbers  and 
downed  pilots  from  altitudes  of 
10,000  feet  to  the  top  of  nearby 
20,300-foot-high  Mount  McKinley. 
Officially  organized  in  May  1976, 
the  team  is  available  on  a 24- 
hour  basis.  They  have  rescued  41 
persons  and  recovered  seven  dead. 
The  fact  that  they  have  never  failed 
in  their  mission  can  in  part  be 
credited  to  their  training. 

The  aircrews  attend  two 
weeks  of  company  training  on  op- 
erations in  an  arctic  environment. 

“Aviators  are  taught  that  an 
extra  measure  of  precaution  is  nec- 
essary. There  is  no  normal  access,” 
said  Maj.  Walter  Sullivan,  the  bat- 
talion’s training  officer. 

“During  the  course,  crew- 
members train  in  rappelling,  deliver- 
ing large  pieces  of  equipment  by  par- 
achute, and  terrain,  flight  and  tundra 
operations,”  said  CWO  3 Richard 
O’Connell,  a HART  member.  “A 
great  deal  of  flight  training  is  con- 


ducted in  mountainous  areas  and  on 
glaciers  to  familiarize  aviators  with 
the  effects  of  arctic  winds,  tur- 
bulence and  snowfield  operations.” 

Units  in  the  222nd  “Skymas- 
ters” also  support  battalion  combat 
team  units  from  the  “lower  48.” 
These  units,  normally  1,000  men 
strong,  learn  the  basic  skills  of  liv- 
ing, working  and  fighting  under 
severe  arctic  conditions.  The  222nd 
flies  more  than  500  hours  each  year 
helping  the  units  learn  arctic  combat 
skills  and  survival. 

In  addition  to  this  support, 
the  battalion  takes  part  in  Brim 
Frost,  a major  winter  exercise.  Dur- 
ing Brim  Frost  ’81,  the  battalion 
flew  2,500  hours,  moving  about 
10,200  soldiers  and  5.9  million 
pounds  of  equipment  and  supplies. 

Last  summer,  battalion  air- 
craft flew  more  than  300  hours,  tak- 
ing fire  fighters,  control  parties  and 
equipment  to  threatened  areas. 

Another  major  challenge  fac- 
ing aviators  in  Alaska  is  keeping  air- 
craft flying  in  subzero  weather. 

“Maintenance  is  critical  when 
you  have  temperatures  of  minus  30 
to  minus  40,”  Sullivan  said.  “The 
coldest  temperature  the  battalion 
has  flown  in  was  about  minus  50  to 
minus  60. 

The  568th  Transportation 
Company  provides  this  critical  main- 
tenance for  both  Active  Army  and 
Army  National  Guard  aircraft  in 
Alaska. 

Even  the  headquarters  com- 
pany for  the  battalion  has  an 
unusual  mission.  In  addition  to  its 
normal  command  and  control  func- 
tions, it  also  provides  an  air-assault 
capability  for  units  in  the  Fort 
Wainwright  area. 

In  a state  with  only  7,200 
miles  of  road  (2,300  miles  are  paved), 
air  travel  is  often  the  only  means  of 
transportation.  The  222nd  Aviation 
Battalion  provides  that  transporta- 
tion and  aircraft  maintenance  sup- 
port to  units  scattered  over  500,000 
square  miles  of  what  O’Connell 
calls  the  most  rugged  and  barren  ter- 
rain in  the  United  States. 

Here,  the  crew  of  a helicop- 
ter with  patched  bullet  holes  can 
easily  mean  the  difference  between 
life  and  death.  □ 
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Mosques  and  minarets.  Bazaars  and  baths.  Museums  and  markets. 
The  busy  streets  of  Istanbul  can  lead  you  to  a bustling  harbor  or  into 
the  reverent  quiet  of  the  Blue  Mosque.  The  city  offers  an  exotic  blend 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  the  very  new  and  the  very  old. 


Istanbul  is  the  largest  city  and  port  in  Turkey.  Once  known  as  Constantinople  and 
even  earlier  as  Byzantium,  this  ancient  city  lies  at  the  crossroads  of  Europe  and  Asia. 
It’s  surrounded  by  the  “three  seas”:  the  Marmara,  Bosporus  and  Golden  Horn. 

Founded  by  Greek  settlers  more  than  500  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 
Istanbul  came  under  Turkish  rule  in  the  1400s  after  centuries  of  conquest  by  Persia, 
the  Roman  Empire  and  many  other  nations. 

Today,  modern  hotels  offer  comfortable  lodging  and  fine  eating.  Buses  and 
trains,  although  crowded,  will  take  you 
to  the  heart  of  this  teeming  city.  A 
short  ferry  ride  will  take  you  across 
the  harbor  to  the  Asian  quarter  of  the 
city  where  outdoor  markets  offer 
fruits,  vegetables  and  bright  fabrics. 

The  Blue  Mosque,  so  called 


Story  and  Photos  by  Sp5  Linda  D.  Kozaryn 
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because  of  the  beautiful  blue  tiles  inside,  and  the  Church 
of  St.  Sophia  Museum  are  within  walking  distance  of  the 
harbor  area. 


No  visit  to  Istanbul  would  be  complete  without  a 
stop  at  the  Grand  Bazaar.  Clothing,  rugs,  brass,  onyx  and 
gold  are  sold  inside  this  huge  covered  market.  More  than 
3,000  shops  lining  about  60  streets  entice  the  bargain 
hunter.  The  nearby  Spice  Bazaar  offers  many  of  the  same 
items  along  with  fragrant  herbs  and  spices  at  somewhat 
more  reasonable  prices.  Comparative  shopping  and 
bargaining  are  musts. 

A visit  to  this  city  where  East  and  West  meet  can 
be  a fascinating  experience.  So  relax,  wander  and  enjoy 
centuries-old  Istanbul.  □ 

SPECIALIST  5 LINDA  D.  KOZARYN  is  a former  SOLDIERS  magazine  staff  member  now  assigned  to  Stars  and  Stripes, 
Europe. 
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1st  Lt.  Michael  G.  Edrington 


Top,  VIPs  lead  the 
parade  of  athletes 
that  kicks  off  the 
Special  Olympics  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C. 

• Right,  Lt.  Col. 

Henry  H.  Brown 
presents  a medal  to 
a Special  Olympian 
during  the 
Washington  state 
games  at  Fort 
Lewis. 


hot  sun  pounded  the  cinder  track  at  a high 
school  in  Alexandria,  Va.  Stacy  Downing’s  feet 
pounded  the  same  track  rhythmically.  The  16- 
year-old’s  rock-steady  pace  carried  her  four 
times  around  the  track  to  victory  in  the  one- 
mile  race. 

There  wasn’t  anything  special  about  her  time. 
But  there  was  something  special  about  Stacy  and  about 
the  race  she  won.  Stacy  is  mentally  handicapped.  So 
were  the  other  runners  in  her  race.  So  were  all  the  ath- 
letes in  the  day’s  track-and-field  events.  Some  of  the 
events  were  standard  fare,  like  the  50-meter  dash  or  the 
long  jump.  Others  were  special,  like  the  softball  throw 
or  wheelchair  race. 

That  Saturday  in  Virginia  was  special  to  hun- 


dreds of  mentally  retarded  children  and  adults  — and  to 
thousands  of  family  members,  friends,  volunteers  and 
spectators.  The  games  are  called  Special  Olympics.  It’s  a 
grass-roots  program  of  physical  fitness,  sports  training 
and  competition.  Special  Olympics  games  take  place 
across  the  nation  and  in  40  countries  around  the  globe. 

“Special  Olympics  is  sport  in  its  truest  sense,’’ 
said  Peter  J.  Guzzo  of  the  Washington  state  Special 
Olympics.  “The  goal  is  not  to  win,  but  to  try.” 

The  overall  organizer  and  sponsor  of  the  Special 
Olympics  is  the  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  Jr.  Foundation. 
However,  many  local  clubs,  civic  groups,  military  units 
and  Army  posts  have  adopted  the  Special  Olympics 
games  as  their  very  own. 

Special  Olympics  gives  awards  to  all  athletes. 
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Top,  the  wheelchair  athletes  lead  the  parade  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.  • Below,  coach  Ron  Wil- 
son hugs  Stacy  Downing,  16,  who  has  just  won  the  one-mile  race  in  the  Northern  Virginia 
Special  Olympics  in  Alexandria.  • Cadets  Alan  B.  Wedgeworth  and  John  D.  Cody  Jr.  en- 
tertain an  athlete  during  the  games  at  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point,  N.Y. 


Sp4  Dawn  Sutherland 


SFC  Norman  Oliver 


Top,  Penney 
Smalley,  7 years 
old  and  blind, 
uses  a rope  to 
guide  herself  to 
the  finish  at  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.  • Far 
left,  Ron  Reese, 
9,  and  Carlos 
Peters,  10,  relax 
after  the  games 
in  Alexandria, 

Va. 


Competitive  divisions  are  based  on  age  and  actual  per- 
formance. Athletes  in  all  divisions  can  advance  to  the 
national  finals.  Normally,  the  competitors  are  those 
who  are  enrolled  in  programs  for  the  mentally  handi- 
capped. This  usually  means  they  have  an  IQ  of  75  or 
less. 

“The  records  that  are  broken  in  Special  Olym- 
pics,” said  Guzzo,  “are  for  courage,  determination  and 
sportsmanship.” 

The  games  have  grown  from  their  modest  be- 
ginning in  1968  when  1,000  athletes  took  part  in  track 
and  field  and  swimming  events  at  Chicago’s  Soldier 


Field.  Additional  sports  now  in  the  program  include 
gymnastics,  basketball,  volleyball,  floor  hockey,  skiing, 
Frisbee  and  soccer. 

The  games  adhere  to  the  pageantry  of  the  Olym- 
pics with  opening  and  closing  ceremonies,  a parade  of 
athletes,  award  presentations,  dances,  victory  dinners 
and  entertainment. 

Behind  the  pageantry  are  volunteers.  This  year 

350.000  volunteers  will  stage  20,000  games.  Among  the 
volunteers  are  thousands  of  soldiers. 

In  some  cases,  the  Special  Olympics  games  come 
to  the  soldiers.  In  others,  the  soldiers  travel  to  the 
Special  Olympics. 

At  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  West  Point, 
N.Y.,  cadets  sponsored  games  for  more  than  400  ath- 
letes. “It’s  a great  feeling  to  help  other  people,”  said 
cadet  Derek  Miller. 

Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  turns  its  ROTC  summer 
training  area  into  an  Olympic  village.  To  put  up  the 

3.000  people  who  converge  on  the  post  for  the  statewide 
Special  Olympics,  Fort  Lewis  provides  70  barracks,  12 
dining  facilities  and  recreational  areas. 

Across  the  nation: 

Fort  Jackson  turns  a basic  training  battalion 
complex  into  an  Olympic  village  for  South  Carolina’s 
Special  Olympics. 

Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  provides  for  about  1,000 
Special  Olympics  athletes. 

At  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  800  athletes  turn  out  for 
the  games. 

Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  provides  for  about  60  athletes. 

The  band  and  1814  color  guard  from  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  took  part  in  the  ceremonies  for  the  games  held  in 
neighboring  El  Paso. 

At  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Active,  Reserve  and  Na- 
tional Guard  soldiers  teamed  up  to  help  support  games 
for  3,000  athletes. 

In  California,  members  of  the  221st  Military 
Police  Brigade,  a Reserve  unit,  helped  at  the  games  for 
400  in  Mountain  View. 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  soldiers  volunteered  to 
help  in  the  games  at  Sierra  Vista.  They  also  showed  up 
with  a color  guard,  displays  of  historic  and  current 
Army  equipment  and  a re-enactment  of  cavalry  tactics. 

Special  Olympics  means  the  mentally  handicap- 
ped are  no  longer  kept  on  the  sidelines.  They’re  in  the 
heat  of  competition,  building  confidence  in  themselves. 
Like  so  many  others  in  sports  competition,  they  find 
they  can  go  the  whole  distance. 

“It  was  fun  but  hard,”  14-year-old  Joe  Rivers 
told  Fort  Bragg’s  PFC  Wendy  Veith.  “I  ran  in  the  one- 
mile  race.  It  took  all  my  effort  and  I almost  fainted,  but 
I finished.” 

“The  competitors  are  an  example  to  us  all,  and 
they  are  right  in  line  with  the  U.S.  Army’s  motto,  ‘Be 
All  You  Can  Be,’  ” said  Col.  John  Wakenlin  of  Fort 
Bragg.  “The  greatest  achievement  is  not  winning  or  los- 
ing — but  trying.”  □ 
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Two-Fisted  Drinker 


LAKE  CHIEMSEE,  West  Germany  — A soldier  from  the 
17th  Field  Artillery  Brigade  prepares  to  hand  a cooling 
sponge  to  a racer  in  the  sixth  annual  7th  Corps  Invita- 
tional Marathon.  Soldiers  from  the  brigade  sponsored  the 
event  and  handed  out  the  water  cups  also.  Gustavo  Bend- 
eck  (357),  Gilbert  Hine  (387)  and  Richard  Burns  (729),  U.S. 
civilians  stationed  in  Bad  Toelz,  lead  a pack  of  runners 
through  the  checkpoint.  Men  and  women  from  several  na- 
tions competed.  — Sp4  Buck  Brignano 


Roundup:  Keglers  Pin  Leathernecks 

CAMP  LEJEUNE,  N.C.  — The  All-Army  men’s  bowling 
team  nipped  the  Marine  Corps  by  8 pins  (20,492-20,484)  in 
interservice  competition.  Air  Force  finished  third  with 
20,041.  Navy  dropped  anchor  at' 19,731. 

Air  Force  women  flew  over  Army  19,295-19,129. 
Third-place  Navy  dropped  18,334  pins.  Marines  scored 
17,582. 

Individual  Army  standouts  were  Sp6  Denise  Marsh 
of  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.,  first-place  singles;  and  SSgt. 
Steven  Neuner  of  Fort  Shatter,  Hawaii,  second-place  all 
events. 

Others  on  the  men’s  team:  SFC  Leroy  Weaver,  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.;  Sp5s  Lewis  Ingrassia  and  Jack  Paxton, 
Europe;  1st  Sgt.  Paul  Rock,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.;  and  MSgt. 
Richard  Walden,  South  Korea. 

Others  on  the  women’s  team:  SSgt.  Janice  Larsen, 
Fort  Meade,  Md.;  Sgt.  Karen  Campbell,  Fort  Leonard 
Wood,  Mo.;  Sp5  Lauren  Brumley,  Europe;  Sp6  Sally  Mc- 
Cafferty,  Schofield  Barracks,  Hawaii;  Maj.  Ruth  Kreps, 
Fort  Indiantown  Gap,  Pa.  — Faith  Faircloth 
FALLS  CHURCH,  Va.  — "I  finally  made  the  third  hole-in- 
one  on  March  1,  1982,”  beamed  Capt.  Chuck  Guta.  His 
first  two  aces  came  in  an  18-day  period  in  1980. 

The  procurement  officer  for  the  Military  Traffic 
Management  Command  made  the  third  hole-in-one  at 
Burning  Ridge  Golf  Course,  Myrtle  Beach,  S.C.  “I  used  a 
seven-iron  on  the  142-yard,  par  3 hole  No.  10,”  he  said. 

CINCINNATI  — The  All- 
Army  Wrestling  Team  tum- 
bled to  a fourth-place  fin- 
ish in  the  National  Greco- 
Roman  Championships. 

Team  members  who 
placed  were  Sp4  Raven 
Byrd  of  Fort  McClellan, 
Ala.,  second  in  the  136.5- 
pound  class;  2nd  Lt. 
Romey  Pelletier  of  West 
Point,  third  in  the  163- 
pound  class;  Sgt.  Christo- 
pher W.  Pease  of  Fort 
Lewis,  Wash.,  fifth  in  the 
198-pound  class;  1st  Lt. 
Patrick  Plourd  of  U.S. 
Army  in  Europe  (USA- 
REUR),  sixth  in  the  114- 
pound  class;  PFC  Vincent 
Serrato  of  USAREUR,  sev- 
enth in  the  105-pound 
class;  and  PFC  Steve  Col- 
ling of  USAREUR,  seventh 
in  the  180-pound  class.  — 
Adjutant  General's  Office 


Army  Wrestlers  Pin  Marine  Corps 


FAIRFAX,  Va.  — The  Four  Style  Wrestling 
Club  edged  a team  of  15  All-Army  wrestlers 
by  two  points  in  the  1982  Sombo  Wrestlihg 
Tournament.  But  the  Army  grapplers  beat  the 
defending-champion  Marine  Corps  team. 

The  Four  Styles  are  a composite  team 
from  George  Mason,  Clemson  and  Old  Domi- 
nion universities. 

As  the  top  military  team,  the  soldiers 
won  the  American  Legion  Cup.  In  the  photo 
with  the  cup  are,  from  the  left,  Mike  Schlee 
of  the  American  Legion,  team  coach  Floyd 
Winter  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy,  and 
assistant  coach  Tom  O’Neil. 

Sombo  combines  judo  and  wrestling. 
One  of  three  styles  of  wrestling  offered  in 
Olympic  competition,  it  began  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  debuted  in  the  1972  Games.  The 
Legion  has  spurred  U.S.  military  interest  by 
offering  the  cup,  and  each  service  has  won  it 
twice.  At  next  year’s  games,  athletes  will  vie 
for  a spot  on  the  Olympic  team.  — The  Adju- 
tant General’s  Office 
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CLEANIN' 


ME  AIN'T  HELL 
FIELD  TRAINING 
IS  HELL" 


"wmp  is  hell: 


The  Soldier's  Guide 
to  Field  Survival 


THEY  CALL  IT  FTX.  It’s  the  Field  Training  Exer- 
cise. They  should  call  it  MOP,  Murder  on  Purpose. 

Nothing  kills  me  faster  than  field  duty.  Of 
course,  we  modern  soldiers  have  no  monopoly  on 
such  misery.  You  could  ask  my  great  uncle  Filbert, 
the  Civil  War  soldier  — if  he  were  alive.  Filbert  serv- 
ed with  Gen.  William  Tecumseh  Sherman,  who  is 
remembered  for  saying,  “War  is  hell.’’ 

Filbert  was  court-martialed  and  forgotten  for 
I saying,  “War  ain’t  hell.  Field  training  is  hell.” 

Actually,  Filbert  wasn’t  court-martialed  be- 
cause he  said  that,  but  because  Sherman  caught  him 
writing  it  on  the  walls  of  the  officers’  latrine.  (Filbert 
was  no  officer,  by  the  way.  He  was  merely  on  latrine 


Minor 

detail  at  the  time  — and  was  sentenced  to  stay  there.) 

You  probably  never  heard  that  story  before. 
Historians  often  neglect  the  role  of  the  FTX  in  shap- 
ing the  world.  For  instance,  they  seldom  write  that 
Napoleon  launched  many  of  his  campaigns  because 
he  became  bored  with  field  duty.  Waterloo  was  an 
FTX  that  Napoleon  always  regretted. 

Caesar  didn’t  lead  his  men  across  the  Rubicon 
either.  His  legions  went  berserk  from  too  much  field 
training  and  chased  him  across  that  river.  They 
didn’t  let  up  until  he  found  a few  battles  for  them  to 
engage  in.  Few  historians  tell  that  part  of  the  story. 

Pheidippedes,  the  Greek  runner  who  gave  us 
the  marathon,  got  his  fame  by  accident,  too.  Actually, 
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he  wasn’t  running  those  26  miles  to  bring  tidings  of 
victory.  He  was  fleeing  field  duty.  You  never  hear 
that  version,  though. 

Field  training  has  preserved  a long  tradition  of 
torment.  Today,  soldiers  all  over  the  world  are  tread- 
ing water  in  foxholes  that  have  been  dug  and  refilled 
with  the  same  dirt  for  centuries. 

The  kin  of  ancient  mosquitoes  and  chiggers 
now  snack  on  you  in  the  field  just  as  their  forefathers 


dined  on  your  forefathers  (foremothers,  too,  for  the 
egalitarians  among  you). 

Modern  dirt  is  just  as  dirty  as  medieval  dirt. 
But  at  last,  there  is  help  for  the  field  soldier.  There  is 
the  Soldier’s  Guide  to  Field  Survival.  It’s  a simple 
guide  — a collection  of  10  suggestions  for  avoiding 
the  dreaded  FTX.  Follow  these  suggestions  — in  the 
order  presented  — and  you  will  never  be  bothered  by 
field  duty  again.  □ 


Ten  Suggestions 


1.  Write  a note  to  the  first  ser- 
geant saying  you  are  allergic  to 

a)  sweat  in  summer,  or  b)  frozen  sweat 
in  winter. 

2.  Sign  your  mother’s  name  to 
the  note  so  you  won’t  get  into  trouble. 

3.  Lock  all  your  field  equip- 
ment in  your  locker. 

4.  Tell  your  NCOIC  that  you  re- 
gret to  inform  him  that,  because  of  the 
theft,  you  won’t  be  able  to  accompany 
the  unit  to  the  field.  HINT:  Show  true 
regret  on  your  face. 

5.  If  your  NCOIC  asks  to  look 
in  your  locker,  tell  him  the  key  was 
stolen  too.  It  is  important  to  show  dou- 
ble regret  here. 

6.  Write  a note  to  yourself  from 
an  anonymous  tipster  warning  you  that 


an  underworld  hit  man  has  made  you 
his  target  for  assassination. 

7.  The  day  before  the  FTX, 
plant  the  tipster’s  note  on  you  where  it 
might  be  found.  For  example,  pin  it  to 
the  front  of  your  jacket. 

8.  At  lunch,  fake  a faint  in  the 
dining  hall  — face  down  in  your 
mashed  potatoes  for  the  best  effect. 

9.  Let  the  note  be  found  by  the 
first  sergeant  when  he  comes  to  your 
rescue.  Shrug  off  the  danger.  Say  you 
weren’t  even  going  to  mention  it.  Real 
humility  is  the  payoff  here. 

10.  When  the  first  sergeant  of- 
fers protective  custody,  take  it.  Don’t 
be  too  obvious.  Tell  him  you  will  only 
need  it  temporarily,  say  for  the  length 
of  the  FTX. 


A UTHORS  NOTE:  If  the  first 
sergeant's  interpretation 
of  protective  custody 
means  putting  you  in  a 
place  encircled  by  barb- 
ed wire,  don  7 sweat  it. 

It's  better  than  field 
duty.  Way  better. 

Just  ask  my 
Uncle  Filbert. 
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THE  war  fought  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  had  ended.  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  jubilant  citizens 
turned  out  to  welcome  their  boys 
home  from  “over  there.”  People 
and  48-starred  flags  lined  the  streets 
that  17th  day  of  September  1919. 

As  artillery  units  marched 
from  the  Capitol  and  up  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  past  the  White  House, 
people  would  notice  a 24-year-old 
lieutenant  wearing  the  uniform  of 
a foreign  country.  He  would  be 
cheered,  for  he  too  had  served 
America. 

Somewhere  along  the  way, 
someone  would  take  a picture  of 
him.  He  posed  on  his  horse.  Eyes 
that  had  seen  the  explosive  dance  of 
destruction  called  “no  man’s  land” 
looked  ahead.  The  camera  shutter 
snapped,  freezing  a slice  of  time. 

Today,  the  63-year-old  pho- 
tograph is  faded,  but  the  French- 
man’s memories  are  not.  “It  was  a 
marvelous  day,”  said  Edouard  “Ici” 
Gouin.  “There  were  only  two 
French  officers  who  marched  that 
day.  One  was  Col.  deChambrun,  a 
relative  of  Lafayette  (French  ally  of 
Gen.  George  Washington).  I was  the 
other.  The  Americans  asked  about 
my  uniform.  When  I told  them  I 
had  served  with  their  1st  Division 
(as  the  unit  was  referred  to  in  World 
War  I),  they  greeted  me.  It  was 
simply  wonderful.” 

Gouin,  who  is  now  87,  was  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  April  to  at- 
tend the  Officers  of  the  1st  Division 
dinner.  During  a ceremony  at  the 
Pentagon,  he  received  a picture  of 
himself  in  the  victory  parade.  He 
said  the  presentation  from  Army 
Secretary  John  O.  Marsh  was  one  of 
the  greatest  days  of  his  life.  “To  see 
the  way  Americans  feel  toward 
France  and  myself  — well,  I can’t 
describe  my  feelings.” 

Marsh  wrote  beneath  the 
photo:  “To  Edward  Gouin,  holder 
of  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal; 
officer  in  the  1st  Infantry  Division, 
whose  friendship  we  value,  and 
whose  courage  we  admire.  With  con- 
tinuing appreciation  for  his  com- 


Edouard  Gouin 
Return  from 
“Over  There” 

Story  and  Photo  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 

He  was  among  the 
thousands  of 
men  who  saw 
World  War  I 
action 
with  The 
Big  Red 
One.  But’ 
Edouard 
Gouin  was 
already 
“here”  to. 
Americans 
“over 
there.” 
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radeship  with  our  Army.” 

In  December  1917  Gouin  was 
detailed  by  the  French  army  to  the 
1st  Division.  The  practice  wasn’t 
unusual.  After  the  division  landed 
in  France  in  June  that  year,  French 
officers  were  detailed  to  division, 
brigade  and  regimental  headquar- 
ters to  explain  the  French  army’s 
methods. 

In  January  1918  Gouin  be- 
came an  active  staff  officer  to  Maj. 
Gen.  C.  P.  Summerall.  He  began 
.duty  as  an  assistant  operations  offi- 
cer with  the  1st  Field  Artillery  Bri- 
gade. He  stayed  with  Summerall  un- 
til September  1919. 

Gouin’s  eyes  remember  a 
long-ago  war.  “When  the  1st  Divi- 
sion left  for  the  front,  I was  tasked 
jto  follow  and  stay  with  them,”  he 
said.  After  he  joined  the  brigade  at 
iMontdidier,  the  unit  was  sent  to 
Cantigny,  a German-held  village 
close  to  Paris.  Capturing  the  village 
| would  be  the  Americans’  first  offen- 
sive in  the  war.  On  high  ground, 
Cantigny  offered  good  observation 
'posts  and  concealment  to  the  side 
. that  held  it. 

At  5:45  a.m.  on  May  28, 
1918,  the  Allied  attack  began  with 
American  and  French  artillery  bar- 
rages. An  estimated  5 million 
pounds  of  artillery  ammo  were 
. rocketed  into  enemy  territory.  The 
Big  Red  One  assaulted  Cantigny, 
took  the  village  and  held  fast  against 
strong  German  counterattacks. 

“It  was  a very  successful  op- 
eration,” Gouin  said.  One  Army 
history  notes  Cantigny  proved  the 
Americans  could  fight  on  the  of- 
fense and  says  the  battle  also  gave 
the  Allies  a sorely  needed  morale- 
boosting victory. 

After  Cantigny,  he  partici- 
pated with  the  brigade  at  the  Sois- 
sons  offensive  in  July,  the  Saizerais 
j sector  in  August,  the  St.  Mihiel  of- 
fensive in  September,  and  the  Meuse- 
Argonne  offensive  in  October. 

In  a letter  of  appreciation 
from  Summerall  to  Gouin,  dated 
Aug.  13,  1919,  the  remainder  of 
Gouin’s  tour  is  mentioned.  He 


served  with  Summerall  as  assistant 
for  artillery  operations  as  5th  Army 
Corps,  and  assistant  to  the  com- 
manding general  (Summerall)  at  the 
9th  Corps  and  4th  Corps. 

In  the  same  letter,  Summerall 
lauds  Gouin’s  “ . . . loyal  devotion 
to  the  American  troops  and  the 
most  self-sacrificing  industry  under 
difficulties  of  every  nature.  Your 
personality  has  been  such  as  to  win 
the  admiration  and  the  affection  of 
the  American  officers  with  whom 
you  have  come  in  contact,  and  your 
tact  and  good  judgment  have  won 
for  you  a place  that  is  second  to 
none  in  the  estimate  of  the  com- 
mands with  which  you  have  served.” 
Summerall  would  later  recommend 
Gouin  for  the  French  army’s  Cross 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of 
Honor,  which  he  received. 

Gouin  also  accompanied 
Summerall  on  other  missions,  in- 
cluding the  Allied  Peace  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  at  Fiume  (now  Ri- 
jeka, Yugoslavia).  After  the  war, 
fighting  broke  out  in  that  city  as  to 
which  country  would  occupy  it. 
Italy  wanted  control  because  the 
majority  of  Fiume’s  citizens  were 
Italian.  Yugoslavia  wanted  control 
because  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  the  suburbs  were  Slavic. 

“A  special  Allied  commis- 
sion was  sent  to  help  settle  the  situa- 
tion,” Gouin  said.  “The  French 
government  knew  I had  very  good 
relations  with  the  Americans.  I was 
attached  to  the  commission.  We 
succeeded  in  stopping  the  fighting. 

“When  the  commission  re- 
turned to  Paris,  it  was,  I remember, 
in  July  1919,  I asked  to  leave  Gen- 
eral Summerall.  He  told  me  ‘no,’ 
that  he  wanted  me  to  march  with  the 
division  in  the  states’  victory  pa- 
rade.” After  the  parade,  he  stayed 
in  the  states  for  four  months,  spend- 
ing two  in  New  York  City. 

With  a twinkle  in  his  eye,  he 
recalled  spending  that  time  attend- 
ing debutante  balls.  “I  was  always 
there.  All  the  young  ladies  wanted 
pictures  of  me.” 

“Sometimes  we  tease  Ma- 


dame Gouin  about  that  time,”  said 
Lt.  Gen.  (ret.)  Orwin  C.  Talbott, 
president  of  the  Society  of  the  First 
Division.  He  accompanied  Gouin 
on  his  Pentagon  visit.  “She  will  say, 
‘I  don’t  care  ...  he  was  young  and 
single  then.’  ” 

After  the  war,  he  returned  to 
France  and  was  discharged  from  the 
army.  He  then  became  a soap  manu- 
facturer with  a business  located  in 
Morocco  until  the  mid-1970s. 

Today  he  and  his  wife  live  in 
Biot,  France.  He’s  active  in  politics 
and  once  served  a 10-year  senate 
term.  He  said  the  secret  of  his  long 
life  is  work. 

“My  work  kept  me  from 
returning  to  the  states.  I had  so 
much  work  to  do.  I never  took  any 
holidays.  After  the  war,  there  were 
no  planes  going  to  the  states.  The 
trip  by  boat  would  have  taken  two 
weeks.  I always  kept  in  touch  by  let- 
ters with  my  American  friends,” 
Gouin  said. 

Reminiscing  about  his  Amer- 
ican friends  led  to  an  explanation  of 
his  nickname  “Ici”  (pronounced 
e-cee).  “When  I was  with  the  divi- 
sion, I would  answer  the  phone  say- 
ing, ‘Ici  Gouin.’  That  means  ‘Here 
is  Gouin’  in  French.  I told  the 
American  soldiers  many  times  my 
first  name,  but  they  would  only  call 
me  Ici.” 

Talbott  added,  “Even  today, 
he  won’t  let  us  call  him  anything  but 
Ici.” 

Gouin  returned  to  the  United 
States  in  1975.  He  had  been  invited 
to  speak  to  the  Officers  of  the  First 
Division  Annual  Dinner.  “I  toasted 
America.  The  officers  gave  me  a 
standing  ovation.  They  have  a very 
genuine  affection  for  France.” 

He  has  attended  the  dinners 
each  year  since  then,  except  for  one. 
When  he  visits,  he  wears  his  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  received 
from  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 

He  hopes  to  return  as  long  as 
his  health  permits  it.  Each  time  he 
does,  America’s  citizens  will  again 
greet  their  adopted  “boy  from  over 
there.”  □ 
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Bob  Hammack 


Sound  as  a half-dollar 
bill!  Fractional  U.S.  cur- 
rency has  appeared  in 
many  forms  over  the 
years  and  was  generally 
redeemable  in  sums  of 
not  less  than  S3.  You 
could  use  them  to  pay 
debts  less  than  $5. 


hortly  after  the  Continental 
Congress  authorized  the 
printing  of  its  own  currency, 
Jthe  inflated  paper  helped 
coin  a phrase.  “Not  worth  a 
Continental”  — a Continental  cur- 
rency note  — came  to  mean  some- 
thing utterly  worthless.  At  the  time, 
that  verdict  was  indisputable. 

It  is  generally  recorded  that 
Revolutionary  war  financial  genius 
Haym  Salomon  put  hard  cash  on 


the  line  in  exchange  for  the  preten- 
tious paper.  Salomon’s  widow 
found  trunks  full  in  their  Philadel- 
phia home. 

However  worthless  the  mar- 
ket value  then,  Continental  notes 
and  paper  like  them  are  rich  in  his- 
torical significance  and  have  be- 
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Manhattan  Archives. 


come  increasingly  popular  with  col- 
lectors. They  are  hardly  worthless  in 
that  market. 

Soldiers  may  have  called  mil- 
itary payment  certificates  “funny 
money,”  “MPCs”  or  “scrip”  (and 
a variety  of  less  charitable  names), 
but  a full  collection  in  uncirculated 
condition  would  be  worth  upwards 
of  $5,000. 

As  “military  money”  goes, 
MPCs  may  be  the  most  familiar  to 


The  original  Dixie.  The  French  word  for  “ten”  was  corrupted  from  its  actual  pronun- 
ciation, “deez,”  and  the  nickname  came  to  describe  the  bill’s  origin  — the  South. 
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“Let’s  see  the  color  of  your  money”  comes  from  the  days  when  the  value  of  your  dollar 
may  have  depended  on  eye-pleasing  colors  or  designs.  This  $1  note  was  issued  in  1854. 


servicemembers  as  a means  of  cur- 
rency control.  It  was  after  World 
War  II  that  military  authorities  saw 
the  need  for  it.  American  soldiers 
had  the  goods  and  the  Russian 
Army  had  a veritable  flood  of 
“Allied  Military  Marks,”  which 
easily  came  into  the  hands  of  U.S. 
troops  through  various  transactions 
with  Soviet  soldiers.  The  result  was 
staggering. 

With  cheap  money  floating 
around,  GIs  were  given  dollar  cred- 
its to  be  sent  home.  Before  anyone 
seemed  to  realize  it,  dollar  credits 
far  exceeded  the  soldiers’  regular 
paychecks.  The  deficit  in  the  Army 
budget  was  called  an  “overdraft” 
that,  at  its  peak,  was  $530,775,440. 
Since  then,  much  has  happened  in 
currency  control.  MPCs  were 
started  on  Aug.  7,  1946. 

Yet  MPCs  barely  scratch  the 
surface  of  the  tons  of  folding  money 
types  used  in  the  United  States. 
While  MPCs  are  actually  “foreign 
currency,”  other  banknotes  were 
definitely  local.  Former  Air  Force 
officer  Grover  Criswell,  a dealer  in 
paper  money,  some  years  ago  com- 
piled a 950-page  listing,  “North 
American  Currency,”  in  which  he 
illustrated  about  2,600  types.  Cris- 
well’s disclaimer  in  the  pioneering 
effort  noted  that  at  least  25,000 


unlisted  varieties  are  known  to  exist. 

With  that  knowledge,  most 
collectors  specialize.  “Odd  as  a $3 
bill”  is  hardly  strange  to  someone 
who  specializes  in  that  offbeat 
denomination.  In  fact,  every  state 
of  the  Union — and  the  Confederate 
States  too  — has  had  a $3  bill  some- 
where along  the  line.  And  a sizable 
number  of  6 14 -cent  pieces  (half- 
bits) has  turned  up  in  collections 
over  the  years. 


Rare  examples  of  Canadian  play- 
ing-card currency.  Anyone  who 
tried  to  keep  some  after  1757 
faced  a possible  death  penalty. 


Six  or  seven  years  ago,  a $2 
bill  might  have  seemed  a “rarity,” 
but  the  re-issuance  of  the  Jefferson 
portrait  on  the  third  president’s 
birthday  (April  13)  in  1976  has  made 
them  a bit  more  common.  The  gov- 
ernment’s emphasis  was  on  the  Bi- 
centennial and  not  the  face  value, 
but  many  were  put  away  the  way 
coins  are  usually  hoarded.  They  be- 
came instant  souvenirs. 

Hoarding  of  both  hard  and 
soft  money  sometimes  called  for 
drastic  action.  Shortages  during  the 
Civil  War  caused  both  North  and 
South  to  circulate  government  paper 
for  the  first  time  since  the  Colonial 
period. 

“Fractional  currency”  and 
“postage  currency”  — redeemable 
or  “receivable”  in  stamps  at  any 
post  office  — came  into  use  as  coins 
disappeared.  Modern  paper  money 
is  an  offshoot  of  the  Congressional 
Act  of  1862. 

Today’s  U.S.  currency  may 
seem  a bit  drab  compared  to  some 
foreign  notes  in  circulation.  But  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  Bank  Note 
Reporter,  “the  color  of  your  money” 
had  real  significance  to  some  rail- 
road conductors. 

With  the  proliferation  of  de- 
signs produced  by  such  renowned 
engravers  as  Benjamin  Tanner  and 
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Above,  the 
classic  Ameri- 
can funny 
money  — a 
Confederate 
bill  for  $20 
issued  in  1864. 

However,  real 
Confederate 
notes  are 
worth 
real  money. 


At  left,  the 
Union  issued 
postage  cur- 
rency good  for 
stamps  or  pay- 
ing small 
debts.  The 
note  is  for  10 
cents,  issued 
in  1862. 


Allied  Military  Marks  changed  hands  so  freely  after  World 
War  II  that  scrip  was  introduced  to  control  currency. 


Asher  Durand,  the  color  and  design 
of  your  money  could  sometimes  be 
more  appealing  than  the  promise  of 
payment.  Because  of  the  “floating” 
value  of  19th  century  banknotes,  a 
dollar  was  not  a dollar  to  bank  on. 

If  a railroad  man  liked  the  lo- 
comotive on  your  Southwestern 
Railroad  Bank  $5  note  more  than  he 
liked  the  $10  bill  with  the  ship,  then 
it  was  better  to  have  $5  than  $10.  It 
was  a rather  colorful  practice. 

Historically,  non-governmen- 
tal notes  seem  to  have  more  interest 
among  collectors.  They  have  also  in- 
fluenced history  many  times.  Had 
the  Citizen’s  Bank  of  Louisiana  not 
issued  a $10  bill  in  New  Orleans,  the 
South  would  not  be  “Dixie,”  ac- 
cording to  one  story.  For  conve- 
nience and  for  decoration,  the 


American  bank  note  had  the  French 
word  “dix”  (ten)  engraved  on  the 
back  of  its  $10  bill. 

English  pronunciation  gave 
the  word  a hard  sound  instead  of  the 
French  lilt  of  “deez.”  Later,  but  not 
much  later,  the  common  notes  be- 
came known  as  “dixies”  and  were 
identified  as  being  from  Dixie.  The 
rest  is  history. 

At  one  time  or  another,  cur- 
rency has  been  made  from  all  sorts  of 
unusual  materials. 

Paper  shortages  caused 
emergency  notes  or  “notgeld”  to  be 
printed  on  the  backs  of  laundry 
tickets  and  coupons.  Canadian  J.E. 
Charlton  recounts  that  playing 
cards  were  used  as  a “temporary 
measure”  in  French  Canadian  col- 
onies. And  even  though  the  tem- 


porary measures  lasted  from  1685  to 
1757,  few  samples  remain  from  that 
72-year  period.  That’s  probably  be- 
cause retention  after  the  redemption 
date  was  punishable  by  death. 

Sealskin,  though  obviously 
not  “paper  money,”  has  gained  the 
principal  interest  of  a handful  of 
collectors.  That  interest,  in  the  form 
of  a Russian-American  Co.  note, 
became  apparent  in  Alaska.  At  last 
auction,  the  circa- 1820s  kopecks 
and  rubles  were  still  good.  One  well- 
worn  item  recently  fetched  S4,000. 
It  had  three  holes  punched  in  it,  was 
torn  and  creased  by  some  rough- 
handling,  but  still  brought  more 
than  $1,200  per  square  inch.  That’s 
not  bad  for  a piece  of  unofficial 
money  with  a contemporary  face 
value  of  about  40  cents. 

Notaphily,  the  collecting  of 
paper  money,  generally  doesn’t 
carry  a high  price  tag  overall.  How- 
ever, because  of  renewed  collector 
interest  sparked  by  the  Bicentennial, 
Continental  currency  has  never  had 
it  so  good. 

Standard  reference  books  on 
various  phases  include  Albert  Pick’s 
“Standard  Catalog  of  World  Paper 
Money,”  as  well  as  a score  of  more 
specialized  volumes.  The  field  is  still 
wide  open. 

Criswell’s  Florida-based 
operation  near  Orlando  has  started 
people  on  the  ground  floor.  Cris- 
well, who  started  his  business  at  the 
age  of  12,  was  backed  by  Confed- 
erate money.  Two  of  his  great- 
uncles  served  in  the  Confederate 
army.  They  had  saved  the  money 
and  passed  it  along  to  his  father. 

His  father  gave  him  the  notes 
when  he  was  11.  He  continued  to 
buy  Confederate  money  every 
chance  he  got  and  was  a Confed- 
erate millionaire  20  times  over  when 
he  started  a mail-order  business. 

“Even  the  cheapest  pieces 
sell  for  at  least  $2  each,  and  some 
rarer  notes  can  bring  up  to  $25,000.” 
he  said.  “They’ve  gone  up  a heck  of 
a lot.”  Criswell  took  the  advice  to 
“save  your  Confederate  money.” 

With  that  kind  of  future, 
even  once  worthless  “Continentals” 
are  a name  to  bank  on.  □ 


Basic  Fundamentals 

Basic  trainees  encounter  all  sorts  of  unusual  things  that  are 
fundamental  to  Army  life.  Words  concealed  in  the  puzzle  grid 
relate  to  the  basic-training  experience.  They  may  appear  for- 
ward, backward,  diagonally,  vertically  or  horizontally,  but  al- 
ways in  a straight  line. 
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Puzzle 

by  1 

3FC  Sylvia 

Cadle, 

259th  Medical  Detachment, 

U.S. 

Army 

Reserve, 

Southfield,  Mich. 

Army 

Basic  training 
Bivouac 
Commander 
Drill  sergeant 
Fatigues 
Gas  mask 
Graduation 
Grenade 


Inspection 

Mail  call 

Marching 

Mess  hall 

Orders 

Paperwork 

Pass 

Physical  training 
Private 


PX 

Rifle  range 
Salute 
Sick  call 
Squad 
Tents 

War  games 
Weapons 


For  answers  see  page  55 


‘‘He’s  always  been  a good  ol’  horse  . . . 
I call  him  ‘Sarge’.” 
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One-Stop  FAOs 

• Foreign-area  officer  (FAO). 
training  has  been  expanded  at  the 
U.S.  Army  Institute  for  Military 
Assistance  (USAIMA),  Fort  Bragg, 
N.C.  Three  of  the  four  required 
training  phases  are  now  available 
at  Fort  Bragg:  the  five-month 

FAO  course,  graduate  school  and 
language  training.  While  training 
at  other  sites  will  continue,  the 
new  training  at  Fort  Bragg  will 
give  many  FAOs  the  chance  to 
finish  three  phases  in  one  place. 
The  fourth  phase,  in-country  train- 
ing, is  being  expanded  and  will  still 
be  done  at  other  locations. 

USAIMA  officials  said  the 
FAO  course  has  also  been  revised 
and  the  visiting  professor  program 
expanded  by  adding  five  civilian 
professors. 


• North  American  Systems  has 
voluntarily  recalled  its  Model 
CMX1000  Mr.  Coffee  due  to  poten- 
tial electrical  problems  and  water 
leaks.  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  customers  who  pur- 
chased these  12-cup  coffeemakers 
should  return  them  to  the  exchange 
for  refund. 

• A new  infantry  association 
has  been  established  at  Fort 
Benning,  Ga.  Membership  is 
limited  to  paid  subscribers  of  In- 
fantry magazine.  No  other  fees  or 
dues  are  required.  The  association 
will  provide  accurate  information 
on  professional  development,  tac- 
tics and  doctrine.  For  more  infor- 
mation, contact  Infantry  Magazine, 
P.O.  Box  2005,  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 
31905.  Telephone  is  AUTOVON 
835-2350/784-4951  or  commercial 
(404)  545-2350. 


Testing  Inflatable  NBC  Shelter 

• The  Army  is  testing  a device  that  may  help  protect  soldiers  in 
the  event  of  nuclear,  biological  or  chemical  (NBC)  attack.  The 
Simplified  Collective  Protective  Equipment  comes  in  a portable  kit 
made  up  of  an  inflatable  plastic  liner  which  can  be  blown  up  to  10- 
by-16  feet;  a doorway  with  air-filtering  system;  and  setup  equipment 
including  lights  and  caulking.  When  the  system  is  inflated,  it 
conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  room  it's  in.  The  filter  system  removes 
dangerous  chemicals  and  toxic  gases  from  the  air  and  regulates 
airflow.  The  shelter  is  being  tested  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Ariz., 
and  other  test  sites. 

New  Way  to  Find  Nerve  Agents 

• Department  of  Defense  medical  facilities  are  now  using  a 
simpler,  faster  way  to  find  nerve  agents  in  the  blood.  The  method 
was  developed  by  Dr.  Robert  Ellin  of  the  Army  Medical  Research 
Institute  of  Chemical  Defense,  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.  The 
system  measures  cholinesterase  activity  in  red  blood  cells.  Cholin- 
esterase is  an  enzyme  in  blood  and  body  tissue  that  is  responsible  for 
the  normal  transmission  of  nerve  impulses.  The  lowering  of  this 
enzyme's  activity  is  probably  an  indication  of  exposure  to  a nerve 
agent.  Ellin's  method  requires  only  17  minutes.  The  old  method, 
used  since  1949,  required  a 60-minute  sampling  period. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2-4,  56) 


Misunderstandings  About  Space  A 

• Many  soldiers  and  family  members  have  been  inconvenienced 
because  they  don't  understand  regulations  and  personal  requirements 
associated  with  using  space-available  (Space-A)  travel.  Here  are 
some  things  you  should  know: 

—Family  members  may  use  Space-A  travel  only  when  they  are 
with  the  sponsor  on  an  accompanied  tour  overseas.  The  privilege  is 
intended  only  for  a visit  to  an  overseas  area  or  to  CONUS 
(Continental  United  States)  on  a round-trip  basis  with  the  sponsor. 
It  cannot  be  used  to  establish  a home  for  dependents  overseas  or  in 
CONUS. 

—Family  members  are  not  eligible  for  Space-A  travel  within 
CONUS.  Within  CONUS,  they  should  have  adequate  funds  for 
commercial  transportation. 

—You  and  your  family  should  carry  enough  money  for  food, 
lodging  and  other  expenses  while  waiting  for  your  Space-A  flight. 

If  family  members  are  denied  Space-A  travel  because  they 
don't  meet  eligibility  requirements,  there  is  little  the  military  can 
do  to  provide  financial  assistance  or  transportation.  To  be  certain, 
check  DOD  Regulation  4515.13  or  contact  the  nearest  personnel 
assistance  point  (see  list  below).  SOLDIERS  magazine's  January 
1982  issue  contains  additional  information  on  Space-A  travel. 


PAPs  Help  Army  Travelers 

• The  Army  has  eight  personnel  assistance  points  (PAPs)  to 
assist  soldiers  and  their  families  traveling  to  and  from  overseas. 
The  PAPs  are  located  at  airports  which  are  ports  of  entry  and  exit 
for  people  using  Military  Airlift  Command  carriers.  If  the  PAP 
personnel  can't  help  you,  they'll  contact  someone  who  can. 

The  following  PAPs  can  help  you  while  you're  traveling  during 
permanent  change  of  station  or  emergency  leave: 

JFK  International  Airport,  N.Y.:  AUTOVON  232-4304,  com- 
mercial (212)  995-4188/89. 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  N.J.:  AUTOVON  440-3106,  com- 

mercial (609)  724-3106/07. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  S.C.:  AUTOVON  583-3210/3141, 
commercial  (803)  554-3210/3141. 

St.  Louis  International  Airport,  Mo.:  AUTOVON  693-6253/54, 
commercial  (800)  325-1680  (toll-free). 

Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  Calif.:  AUTOVON  833- 

1997,  commercial  (213)  643-1997. 

Oakland  International  Airport,  Calif.:  AUTOVON  864- 

2231/2580,  commercial  (415)  635-8452. 

San  Francisco  International  Airport,  Calif.:  No  AUTOVON, 

commercial  (415)  877-0751. 

Seattle-Tacoma  International  Airport,  Wash.:  AUTOVON  357- 
4502,  commercial  (206)  243-5521/22. 


USO"  is  now  available.  USO  is  a 
civilian,  non-profit  organization 
supported  by  contributions  through 
United  Way,  Combined  Federal 
Campaign  and  individual  donations. 

The  pamphlet  includes  USO 
locations  and  addresses  in  the 
United  States,  Europe,  the  Pacific 
and  the  Caribbean. 

Write  "Today's  USO,"  USO 
World  Headquarters,  1146  19th  St., 
N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

• Tips  on  beginning  an  exercise 
program  are  available  in  a booklet 
published  by  the  President's 
Council  on  Physical  Fitness  and 
Sports.  The  booklet,  entitled  "An 
Introduction  to  Physical  Fitness,"  is 
available  for  $1.75  from:  Con- 

sumer Information  Center,  Dept. 
217K,  Pueblo,  Colo.  81009. 


Answers  to  The  Lighter  Side  (Page  53) 


Bird?  Plane? 

• A one-person  flying  device 
has  been  tested  at  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.  The  Individual  Lift  Device 
(ILD),  photo  below,  can  lift  a 
person  up,  move  along  at  60  mph 
and  land  in  a 4-square-foot  area. 
The  ILD  has  been  test-flown  by 
several  Army  volunteers  who  had 
no  previous  flight  experience. 

The  device  has  a 600-pound 
thrust  turbojet  engine  that  is  en- 
closed in  a compartment  in  front  of 
the  operator.  The  operator  walks 
up  to  the  freestanding  vehicle, 
steps  onto  a small  platform,  starts 
the  engine  and  flies.  During  flight, 
the  operator  controls  the  vehicle 
by  leaning  in  the  desired  direction. 
According  to  the  manufacturer,  the 
ILD  could  climb  to  an  altitude  of 
10,000  feet  but  is  more  suited  for 
"nap  of  the  earth"  flights. 

The  device  is  being  evaluated 
for  possible  use  in  reconnaissance 
and  related  operations. 


Advanced  Mechanics  Training  in  Europe 

• A new  option  in  maintenance  training  is  now  offered  to  units  in 
Europe.  The  Ordnance  Center  and  School  (OC<5cS),  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  Md.,  now  has  an  element  at  the  7th  Army  Combined  Arms 
Training  Center  at  Vilseck,  Germany,  to  train  direct-  and  general- 
support  mechanics  throughout  Europe. 

"USAOC&S  Forward"  has  been  in  the  planning  stages  since  the 
summer  of  1981,  but  its  three-person  staff  didn't  arrive  in  Germany 
until  March  1982. 

In  the  past,  most  formal  ordnance  technical  training  was 
taught  at  the  OC&S.  But  it  has  been  expensive  and  time  consuming 
to  send  people  from  Europe  to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground.  Some- 
times slots  weren't  available,  and  sometimes  mechanics  couldn't  be 
spared  for  such  a long  training  assignment.  The  new  forward 
element,  however,  will  give  professional  training  at  a central 
location  close  to  actual  maintenance  sites  in  Europe. 

After  evaluation  at  the  end  of  this  year  by  OC&S  and  the 
Training  and  Doctrine  Command,  the  program  may  be  expanded  to 
include  Korea  and  the  Continental  United  States.  The  project  could 
also  be  adopted  by  other  services. 

Army  officials  said  the  forward-component  concept  supple- 
ments existing  on-the-job  training  efforts  —it  doesn't  replace  them. 


Don’t  Mix  Performance  and  Potential 

• MILPERCEN  officials  are  concerned  with  officer  efficiency 
report  (OER)  raters  who  insist  on  commenting  on  an  officer's 
potential  in  the  section  which  should  deal  with  actual  performance. 
Comments  on  potential  are  not  permitted  in  the  performance 
section  (part  Vc,  DA  Form  67-8).  Comments  on  potential  belong  in 
part  Ve  of  the  form.  The  decision  to  separate  performance  and 
potential  was  a deliberate  shift  from  the  common  practices  of  past 
systems  when  performance  narratives  actually  contained  little  about 
performance.  The  change  was  based  on  the  desires  of  97  percent  of 
all  selection-board  members  polled.  Completing  OERs  improperly 
can  result  in  the  forms  being  returned,  creates  an  administrative 
burden  and  can  slow  the  making  of  personnel  management  decisions 
such  as  promotions  and  assignments. 

Tapes  for  Personal  Property  Inspectors 

• The  Military  Traffic  Management  Command  (MTMC)  personal 
property  directorate  has  produced  five  video  training  tapes  to  help 
solve  problems  encountered  with  the  inspection  of  personal  property 
warehouses.  The  tapes  are  available  for  transportation  offices  on 
loan  from  Headquarters,  MTMC.  For  more  information,  call  Ronald 
Claussen  at  AUTOVON  289-1691  or  commercial  (202)  756-1691. 
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MARCHMC  TO  THE 

"P-KNOCK"  BOOGIE 

It’s  known  as  “p-knock”  among  soldiers.  But  the  formal 
name  is  the  Primary  Non-Commissioned  Officers  Course 
(PNCOC).  Those  who  attend  the  course  quickly  recognize 
some  of  its  basics  — right  out  of  basic  training  — spit- 
shined  boots,  drill  and  ceremonies,  and  other  reminders  of 
how  a “strac”  soldier  should  look  and  act.  The  course  is 
more,  much  more,  though.  It  teaches  combat-arms  E-3s 
through  E-6s  just  what  it  means  to  be  an  NCO.  Instructors 
say  the  course  is  the  stepping  stone  to  leadership  and  that 
PNCOC  trains  soldiers  to  train.  Whatever  the  case,  that 
training  is  meant  to  turn  out  a better  soldier  — one  who  is 
better  able  to  communicate  with  his  subordinates.  So,  the 
next  time  you  hear  about  someone  going  off  to  “p-knock,” 
you’ll  be  able  to  count  him  in  as  one  of  tomorrow’s  leaders. 
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Mad  Dogs  and  Green  Berets 

• After  a test  at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  the  Army 
feels  it  can  give  rabies  vaccine  to  large  groups  of 
people  at  a low  cost,  if  the  need  arises. 

The  vaccine,  which  is  new  and  in  limited 
supply,  costs  about  $120  for  a three-shot  series. 
Researchers  from  the  Walter  Reed  Army  Insti- 
tute for  Research  in  Washington,  D.C.,  used  jet 
guns  to  inject  the  vaccine  into  the  skin  rather 
than  the  muscle. 

All  the  special  forces  volunteers  in  the  test 
developed  a protective  level  of  antibodies,  even 
though  the  researchers  used  only  one-tenth  the 
normal  dosage.  The  test  shows  it  could  become 
economically  feasible  to  inoculate  people,  such 
as  special  forces  soldiers,  who  sometimes  serve 
in  high-risk  rabies  areas  far  from  medical 
facilities. 


Update  ETM 

• Updated  Extension  Training 

Materials  (ETM)  catalogs  are  being 
distributed.  Also,  some  new  cata- 
logs are  being  added  to  support  new 
ARTEPs  (Army  Training  and  Evalu- 
ation Program).  Units  that  did  not 
get  last  year's  initial  distributions 
should  write  to:  ATSC,  ATTN: 

ATIC-AET-IO,  Fort  Eustis,  Va. 
23604.  Send  requests  for  more 
catalogs  to:  AG  Publications  Cen- 
ter, 2800  Eastern  Blvd.,  Baltimore, 
Md.  21220.  Requests  must  include 
the  unit  name,  address,  identifica- 
tion code,  ARTEP,  and  TOE  or 
TDA;  and  the  name  and  phone 
number  of  a unit  contact. 

• Reduced  promotion  score  re- 
quirements for  airborne,  ranger  and 
special  forces  soldiers  have  been 
extended  through  the  end  of  1982. 
To  be  eligible  for  the  promotion 
cutoff,  soldiers  must  be  serving  in 
authorized  airborne,  ranger  or 
special  forces  positions. 


Long  Tours  Continue  for  Singles 

• Single  career  soldiers  will  continue  to  serve  the  "accompanied 
by  dependents"  tour  instead  of  the  shorter  "all  others  tour"  in  most 
of  Europe,  Canada,  Hawaii,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Japan.  A 
new  Department  of  Defense  policy  allows  the  services  to  choose 
either  tour  for  single  careerists. 

The  Army,  however,  says  the  shorter  tour  would  be  unmanage- 
able. With  more  than  40  percent  of  its  people  overseas,  the  Army 
estimates  it  would  have  to  pay  more  than  $25  million  for  added 
permanent-change-of-station  moves  and  would  need  600  more 
soldiers  per  month  in  Europe  alone. 

Bus  Fares  Cut  ’Til  Nov.  15 

• Sixty-four  bus  companies  are  offering  discount  leave  fares  for 
active  duty  military  people  and  their  families.  The  trial  program 
offers  discounts  on  interstate  travel  from  25  to  40  percent, 
depending  on  the  full  price  of  the  ticket.  Discount  fares  will  be 
rounded  up  to  the  next  $5  increment.  Tickets  can  be  purchased  until 
Nov.  15  and  used  until  Dec.  15.  Family  members  must  travel  with 
the  service  member  to  get  the  discount.  Children  under  five  may 
travel  free. 

Apply  for  Absentee  Ballot 

• Most  states  require  absentee  ballots  be  returned  by  election 
day,  so  don't  delay  mailing  yours.  If  you  haven't  requested  a ballot 
yet,  it's  not  too  late  to  get  one  from  most  states.  See  your  voting 
officer  today. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54-56) 


Medical  MOS  Revision  Starts 

• Nearly  45,000  enlisted  medical  and  patient-care  specialists 
face  potential  MOS  (military  occupational  specialty)  changes  over 
the  next  two  years  because  of  Army  Medical  Department  training 
changes. 

The  three-phase  personnel  plan  includes  a revision  of  the 
91  BIO  basic  medical  specialist  course.  The  course  is  being  expanded 
to  10  weeks  to  include  combat-casualty  management  skills  and  some 
nursing  tasks. 

The  changes  were  adopted  because  a study  has  indicated  that 
the  United  States  cannot  be  assured  of  having  air  superiority  on 
future  battlefields.  So,  combat  medics  may  have  to  care  for 
casualties  for  hours  before  the  wounded  can  be  evacuated,  accord- 
ing to  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  H.  Buker,  commandant  of  the  Academy  of 
Health  Sciences,  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Texas. 

The  first  phase  of  the  MOS  revision  begins  this  month.  All 
91C10  patient-care  specialists  and  those  91C20s  who  have  not 
completed  the  40-week  91C30  course  will  be  converted  to  91Bs.  The 
10-week  91C10  course  will  be  canceled,  but  the  91C30  course  will 
continue.  The  91C30  MOS  will  be  retitled  "Practical  Nurse." 

Phase  two  begins  in  October  1983,  when  all  91  Bs  in  grades  E-5 
and  below  will  be  converted  to  a newly  created  MOS,  91  A.  The 
91A/B  MOSs  will  indicate  two  different  levels  of  clinical  skills 
within  the  same  career  field.  During  this  phase,  the  91B30  advanced 
medical  specialist  course  will  be  introduced.  In  it,  E-5s  will  be 
trained  in  advanced  emergency  medicine,  ambulatory  care  and 
medical  administration. 

Sometime  after  October  1986,  the  third  phase  will  begin. 
Then,  completion  of  the  91B30  course  will  be  a prerequisite  for 
promotion  to  E-6  in  MOS  91B.  This  change  won't  be  implemented 
until  the  school  has  the  ability  to  train  every  medical  specialist 
eligible  for  promotion  to  E-6,  Buker  said. 


Yuma  Tests  Fire  Killer 

• Researchers  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Ariz.,  are  testing  an 
automatic  fire-suppression  system  for  armored  vehicles  that  can 
detect  and  smother  a fire  in  less  than  a second. 

The  system  was  developed  by  the  Grumman  Corp.  and  is 
designed  for  the  M-60  tank.  It  is  similar  to  systems  already  installed 
in  the  M-l  Abrams  tank  and  M-2/3  Bradley  fighting  vehicles. 

The  system  uses  halon  gas,  freon  and  nitrogen  in  a pressurized 
dispenser.  It  is  activated  by  automatic  light-sensitive  detectors. 

The  system  has  already  passed  several  key  tests,  but  it  faces 
more.  In  one  recent  test,  a gasoline  fire  was  started  by  remote 
control  in  the  crew  compartment  of  a vehicle.  The  system  detected 
and  suppressed  the  flames  in  a few  thousandths  of  a second. 


ADA  Changes 

• Introduction  of  new  air  de- 
fense systems,  such  as  the  Stinger 
anti-aircraft  missile  (below),  the 
Sgt.  York  division  air  defense  gun 
and  the  Patriot  missile  will  require 
some  changes  in  the  personnel 
management  of  air  defense 
artillery  (ADA)  soldiers. 

As  the  new  systems  come  on 
line,  the  Army  will  phase  out  or 
phase  down  the  Nike-Hercules,  Im- 
proved Hawk,  Vulcan  and  several 
other  systems.  All  this  will  require 
new  types  of  training  and  manage- 
ment for  ADA  soldiers. 

The  six-year  transition  period 
begins  this  month.  It  will  affect 
soldiers  in  career  management 
fields  16  (ADA),  23  (air  defense 
missile  maintenance),  and  27  (bal- 
listic/land  combat  missile  and  light 
air  defense  weapons  systems  main- 
tenance). In  career  field  27,  only 
certain  specialties  will  be  affected. 

Affected  areas  include  tours, 
schools  and  assignments.  Informa- 
tion on  the  transition  is  coming 
through  the  chain  of  com  mand. 
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LEFT  RIGHT  LEFT  RIGHT 

Reference  your  left-handed  com- 
pliments to  lefties  in  the  August  issue 
of  SOLDIERS. 

If  the  right  hand  is  controlled  by 
the  left  side  of  the  brain,  and  the  left 
hand  by  the  brain's  right  side,  it  stands 
to  reason  that  only  left-handed  people 
are  in  their  right  minds. 

Bill  Knowlton 
Syracuse,  N.Y. 

WIVES  AND  WIDOWS 

There  is  a mistake  in  the  answer  to 
question  5,  Page  53  in  the  July  issue. 

The  question  reads,  "Is  it  legal  for 
a man  to  marry  his  widow's  sister?" 
You  give  the  answer,  "If  a man  has  a 
widow,  he's  dead." 

The  correct  answer  should  be  yes,  a 
man  can  marry  his  widow's  sister. 
Suppose  a man  marries  a woman,  who 
dies.  The  man  then  marries  the  sister 


of  his  first  wife  and  then  he  dies. 

The  man's  second  wife  is  his  widow. 
Therefore,  his  first  wife  is  his  widow's 
sister, 

James  A.  Landau 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEPENDENT  SCHOOLS  REVISITED 

Your  article  on  the  Department  of 
Defense  Dependent  School  System  in 
the  August  issue  of  SOLDIERS  brought 
back  fond  memories  of  the  grade 
school  I attended  in  early  1947  in 
Adak,  Alaska. 

I still  have  an  old  photo  of  several 
windblown  kids  in  front  of  the  school 
which  had  a large  sign  proclaiming  it 
the  "Farthest  West  American  School." 
Mary  K.  Hally 
Lawton,  Okla. 

Mrs.  Hally  sent  the  photo  she  men- 
tions in  her  letter,  along  with  several 


ADAK  ALASKA 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL 

Farthest  West  American  School 


.. 


Young  Mary  K.  (Marlow)  Hally,  circled,  poses  with  school  chums  and  teachers  in  1947. 
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stories  on  the  rustic  but  captivating 
experiences  on  Adak. 

A.T.  POETRY 

I realize  SOLDIERS  rarely  prints 
poetry  but  I am  submitting  the  follow- 
ing which  I wrote  while  on  annual 
training  at  Camp  Grayling,  Minn.,  with 
the  I 1 3th  Engineer  Battalion  of  the 
Indiana  Army  National  Guard.  I feel 
that  it's  an  accurate  portrayal  of  a 
field  training  exercise. 

Verdant  green  mixes  with  olive 
drab. 

Troops  are  in  the  field  again, 

Flies  swarm  empty  C ration  cans 
seeking  crumbs. 

Soldiers  lie  where  they  stood, 
exhausted. 

Choppers  float  lazily  in  the  sky, 

Eagles  guarding  their  wingless 
charges. 

A solitary  guard  patrols  on  foot, 
wearily  battling  the  heat. 

Nearby,  a lake  glimmers  invitingly, 

A mirage  of  coolness  and  peace. 

Sp4  Mary  Young 
Valparaiso,  Ind. 

MUSIC  SEARCH 

I am  a graduate  student  in 
sociology  doing  research  on  the  effect 
of  music  in  the  military. 

I would  like  to  ask  your  readers  if 
any  could  provide  me  with  the  names 
of  patriotic  songs  or  marches  written 
during  the  Korean  or  Vietnam  eras. 

SFC  Vincent  M.  Richards,  Jr. 

Fort  Totten,  N.Y. 

We  have  forwarded  your  request 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Field  Band  for  direct 
response. 


PHYSICAL  TRAINING 
Thank  you  for  your  coverage  of  the 
Iron  Mike  contest  in  the  August  Sports 
Stop  department.  That  type  of  story  is 
inspiring  to  any  soldier  who  works  at 
staying  fit.  I think  the  Army  has  long 
led  the  way  in  sponsoring  these  types 
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of  events  and  in  promoting  health  in 
general. 

I fear  for  the  Army  Reserve 
though.  Beginning  this  month,  they 
will  incorporate  the  Active  Army 
physical  training  test.  The  results  are 
going  to  prove  that  the  Active  Army  is 
in  much  better  physical  condition  than 
the  Reserve. 

This  is  because  Reserve  units  are 
more  tolerant  of  overweight  personnel, 
de-emphasize  fitness  training  away 
from  drills,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  are 
creative  in  staging  a competition  like 
the  Iron  Mike  contest. 

Sgt.  Michael  Rico 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Thank  you  for  your  comments 
but  we  generally  have  to  disagree. 

Admittedly,  due  to  their  training 
schedules,  the  Reserve  will  have  to 
depend  a great  deal  on  individual 
initiative  in  the  physical  fitness  area. 
When  test  time  comes  around,  com- 
manders will  find  out  who  has  that 
initiative  and  who  doesn't,  among 
other  things. 

It's  our  bet  that  tolerance  of 
physically  unfit  soldiers,  no  matter 
which  component,  is  rapidly  waning.  It 
had  better  be. 

EGG  SHORTAGE 

I would  like  to  compliment  SSgt. 
Mouze  on  the  fine  article  about  Army 
cooks  in  the  July  issue.  The  good, 
nutritious  and  varied  meals  prepared 
by  today's  food  service  technicians, 
plus  the  long  hours  endured,  is  surely 
commendable. 

However,  not  wanting  to  short- 
change the  troops  in  any  way,  I took  a 
long  look  at  the  figures  that  were 
presented  on  Page  12. 

By  those  figures  and  the  recipe 
cards  based  on  the  amount  to  feed  100 
soldiers,  it  takes  15  dozen  eggs.  Now 
if  800  soldiers  are  to  be  fed,  the  figure 
should  be  1,440  eggs,  not  1,360. 
Otherwise  44.4  soldiers  do  not  eat  eggs 
that  morning. 

Come  on  folks,  let's  "bone  up"  on 


the  math  so  we  won't  have  hungry 
troops  and  ruin  their  day. 

SFC  Robert  J.  Mannion 
APO  San  Francisco 


“Ever  since  he  made  Mess  of  the  Week 
he  wants  to  autograph  everything.’’ 


SEABORNE  COOKS 

Concerning  the  article  in  the  July 
issue  of  SOLDIERS  on  Army  cooks.  I 
am  an  Army  cook  on  an  Army  boat  in 
Hawaii.  Before  this  assignment,  I 
never  knew  the  Army  had  boats. 

The  cooks  on  LCUs  (Landing  Craft 
Utility)  have  a lot  of  responsibility 
including  paperwork,  ration  account- 
ability, cleaning,  washing,  deck  work 
and  of  course,  cooking.  If  the  seas  are 
rough,  it's  sometimes  hard  being  a 
cook.  (We  can  appreciate  that  state- 
ment). 

But,  like  I read  in  the  magazines 
and  saw  on  TV  before  joining  the 
Army,  "it's  an  experience." 

PFC  Darci  E.  Ryan 
APO  San  Francisco 


See  the  June  issue  of  SOLDIERS 
for  more  on  the  Army's  navy. 

FALKLANDS 

Mr.  Wgintraub's  article  on  the 
Falklands  in  the  July  1982  issue 
appears  to  contain  a historical  error. 

He  states  that  "Argentina  inherited 
sovereignty  of  the  Falklands  from 
Spain  in  1816." 

That  was  not  possible,  since  Spain 
had  already  given  up  sovereignty  to 
Britain  in  1770. 

Please  correct  your  article  and 
inform  the  National  Geographic. 

Robert  Rocha 

Towaco,  N.J. 

We  don't  believe  any  correction 
is  necessary.  The  historical  lineage  is 
somewhat  confusing  however.  Several 
authoritative  sources  say  the  British, 
in  1765,  were  the  first  to  settle  West 
Falkland.  They  were  driven  off  in 
1770  by  Spanish  troops.  War  between 
Britain  and  Spain  was  averted  only 
when  Spain  agreed  to  return  the  fort 
and  a port  to  the  British.  For  econ- 
omy, the  British  naval  garrison  with- 
drew in  1774,  leaving  a plaque  claim- 
ing full  sovereignty  over  all  the 
Falklands  for  the  British  crown. 

Spain  maintained  its  settlement 
until  1806,  when  an  uprising  against 
Spanish  authority  broke  out  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Spain  made  no  further  claim  to 
jurisdiction  but  in  1816,  the  United 
Provinces  of  Rio  de  la  Plata  (Argen- 
tina) claimed  to  succeed  Spain  in 
sovereignty  over  the  Falklands  and 
took  possession  in  1820. 


SOLDIERS  Is  for  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  Invite 
readers'  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  Include  your  name,  rank  and  address. 
We’ll  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  con- 
dense views  because  of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we’ll  use  representative  views. 
Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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IN  SERVICE 


SFC  Norman  Oliver 


HIS  combat  boots  sink  heel-deep  into  the  gravel  training  site  at  South 
Korea's  Imjin  River.  A triangle  of  sweat  soaks  through  the  back  of  his 
fatigue  shirt.  Dirty,  muscular  arms  extend  from  the  rolled  up  sleeves.  He  and 
his  unit  have  just  built  a bridge  across  the  river. 

He  leans  against  the  side  of  the  aluminum  27-foot  bridge-erection  boat 
and  smiles,  ever  so  slightly,  to  himself.  The  job  called  for  strength,  wits,  split- 
second  timing  and  a lot  of  teamwork.  He  did  well  — and  he  knows  it. 

This  soldier  and  his  fellow  engineers  can  7 tell  people  how  long  it  took 
to  build  the  bridge.  That's  classified  information  when  you're  that  close  to 
Korea's  demilitarized  zone.  But  the  soldier  can't  let  the  question  go  by 
without  some  answer. 

“ It  was  the  best  time  in  the  battalion  in  the  last  six  months,  " he  said. 
A broad  grin  emphasizes  his  pride  in  that  fact. 


Pride  in  a job  well  done, 
pride  in  the  Army,  and  pride  in  the 
country  are  all  becoming  fashion- 
able again. 

A recent  worldwide  Gallup 
poll  shows  that  Americans  are  more 
proud  of  the  United  States  than  any 
other  people  are  of  their  countries. 
Eighty-seven  percent  of  Americans 
asked  said  they  were  “very  proud” 


of  their  country  and  71  percent  said 
they  would  be  willing  to  fight  for  it. 
By  comparison,  55  percent  of  the 
British  asked  said  they  were  “very 
proud”  of  Great  Britain,  and  62 
percent  said  they  would  fight  for  it. 

That  national  pride  is  show- 
ing up  in  today’s  Army.  The  Army 
and  the  other  services  have  been 
meeting  or  exceeding  recruiting 
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Far  left,  Reser- 
vists prod  for 
wreckage  after 
tragic  January 
plane  crash  in 
Washington,  D.C. 
• Left,  an  enlisted 
operating  room 
technician  per- 
forms surgery  on 
pig  during  experi- 
ments at  Letter- 
man  Army  Insti- 
tute of  Research, 
Presidio  of  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 


goals.  In  fact,  the  Army  reached  its 
fiscal  1982  recruiting  goal  of  more 
than  125,000  persons  three  months 
early.  It’s  true  that  the  state  of  the 
economy  got  partial  credit  for  that. 
But  numbers  of  people  are  only  part 
of  the  story.  Last  year,  81  percent  of 
the  recruits  who  joined  the  Army 
had  high  school  diplomas.  That 
compares  with  68  percent  in  1980. 
This  year,  85  percent  will  be  high 
school  graduates. 

Pride  means  not  only  getting 
people  into  the  Army.  It’s  helping  to 
keep  them  there.  Just  ask  one  offi- 
cial pulse-taker.  “I’ll  tell  you  I am 
more  pleased  with  the  improvement 
of  the  soldier  now  than  I have  ever 
been,”  said  Sergeant  Major  of  the 
Army  William  Connelly.  “I’ve  seen 
more  improvement  in  the  Army  in 
the  past  18  months  than  I have  since 
1964.” 

Connelly  travels  throughout 
the  Army  talking  to  soldiers,  usually 


in  groups  of  eight.  He  used  this 
method  on  a recent  swing  through 
Army  units  in  Germany. 

“I’d  say  to  the  eight,  ‘How 
many  of  you  plan  to  re-enlist?’  ” he 
said.  “Immediately,  six  hands 
would  go  up.  The  seventh  person 
wanted  to.  And,  of  course,  the 
eighth  guy  had  no  intention  of  re- 
enlisting. 

“But  if  you  asked  that  ques- 
tion two  years  ago,  there  would 
have  been  one  who  would  perhaps 
have  put  his  hand  up.  Not  because 
six  didn’t  intend  to  re-enlist,  but  be- 
cause they  didn’t  know  each  other 
well.  There  was  too  much  peer  pres- 
sure. They  were  not  proud  of  their 
unit,  and  they  weren’t  proud  of  the 
Army.  They  weren’t  proud  to  stand 
up  in  front  of  people  and  say,  ‘Yes, 
I intend  to  re-enlist  because  I like 
the  Army.’  ” 

Connelly  said  he  sees  other 
changes  in  soldiers’  attitudes.  “As  I 


travel  through  the  Army,”  he  said, 
“I  don’t  hear  as  much  ‘I,  my,  me.’  I 
hear,  ‘The  unit.  . . .’  Soldiers  ask 
me,  ‘Are  we  prepared  to  go  to  war? 
Can  we  sustain  ourselves  in  war?’  ” 

Connelly  has  a list  of  the  18 
questions  soldiers  most  often  ask 
him.  On  the  top  of  the  list  is  a ques- 
tion about  force  realignment.  The 
last  question  is  about  efforts  to  im- 
prove family  housing  and  barracks. 
In  between  are  questions  about  uni- 
forms and  equipment,  the  regimen- 
tal system,  skill  qualification  tests, 
the  GI  Bill,  pay  raises,  women  in  the 
Army,  training  for  new  weapons 
systems,  reasons  for  new  weight  and 
physical  training  standards,  with- 
drawal of  troops  from  Europe, 
black  berets  for  tankers  and  tour 
lengths  in  Europe. 

“Soldiers  are  now  convinced 
that  the  leadership  of  the  Army  rec- 
ognizes their  problems  in  quality-of- 
life  issues  such  as  pay,  the  GI  Bill 
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and  all  of  those  things  that  affect 
the  soldier  and  the  soldier’s  fam- 
ily,” Connelly  said. 

“So,  therefore,  they  are  now 
concerned  about  things  like  spare 
parts.  I think  that’s  encouraging 
when  a specialist  four  is  concerned 
about  not  being  able  to  get  a re- 
placement part  for  his  vehicle.  Now 
we  need  to  improve  our  spare  parts 
system,  but  it’s  healthy  to  have  the 
soldier  concerned  about  that  as  op- 
posed to  being  concerned  about  him- 
self,” Connelly  said. 

Leaders  in  the  field  — squad 
leaders,  platoon  sergeants,  drill  ser- 
geants and  first  sergeants  — also 
talk  to  the  sergeant  major  of  the 
Army.  They  tell  him,  “There  is  ob- 
viously a better-quality  soldier  com- 
ing into  the  Army.”  They  tell  him 
that  today’s  soldiers  are  more  moti- 
vated, more  disciplined  and  have  a 
desire  to  learn  their  jobs. 

“We  get  what  is  a reflection 


of  society.  The  soldier’s  ability  to 
read,  write  and  comprehend  is  bet- 
ter now  than  it  was  three  or  four 
years  ago.  Therefore,  we  train  them 
better,”  Connelly  said. 

A better-trained  soldier  per- 
forms better  and  with  fewer  prob- 
lems. “He’s  less  likely  to  be  a dis- 
ciplinary problem,”  Connelly  said. 
“He’s  a satisfied  soldier.  He  doesn’t 
turn  to  drugs.  He  doesn’t  turn  to  al- 
cohol. So  our  disciplinary  records 
should  start  to  improve.” 

That  appears  to  be  happen- 
ing. Two  traditional  gauges  of  mo- 
rale are  the  numbers  of  AWOLs  and 
Article  15s.  Both  have  fallen  off 
during  the  past  two  years,  according 
to  the  Army  Military  Police  Operat- 
ing Agency,  Falls  Church,  Va.  Arti- 
cle 15s  have  dropped  from  202  per 
1,000  soldiers  in  1980,  to  191  in 
1981,  and  to  185  during  the  first 
three  months  of  1982.  The  AWOL 
rate  was  42  per  1,000  soldiers  in 


1980,  34  in  1981,  and  28  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1982. 

Other  hard-core  crime  fig- 
ures are  also  down  in  the  Army,  al- 
though they’re  on  the  rise  nation- 
ally. Property  and  violent  crimes, 
marijuana  arrests  and  total  courts- 
martial  have  declined.  Other  drug 
arrests  are  up  only  slightly,  due  to 
the  Army’s  crackdown  on  drug  use. 

There  are  other  positive  signs 
that  pride  in  service  is  on  the  rise.  In 
the  1972-73  school  year,  enrollment 
in  ROTC  on  college  campuses  was 
only  33,000.  During  the  1981  school 
year,  ROTC  enrollment  rose  to 
72,000,  and  it’s  expected  to  rise  to 
80,000  this  year. 

No  one  can  say  for  sure  why 
the  Army  is  now  enjoying  a rise  in 
popularity  or  why  it  was  unpopular 
to  serve  10  years  ago.  Public  atti- 
tudes are  seldom  based  on  single 
events;  they’re  the  results  of  many 
events,  experiments  and  opinions. 

There’s  no  denying  that  the 
Army  had  its  problems  during  the 
1970s.  “Leaders  were  more  con- 
cerned with  their  individual  selves 
than  they  were  with  developing  the 
soldier.”  Connelly  said.  “We  forgot 
what  our  job  is.  Our  job  is  to  take 
the  people  society  gives  us  and  de- 
velop them  into  soldiers.” 

Today’s  Army  is  concentrat- 
ing on  doing  just  that. 


On  the  Imjin,  the  infantry- 
men board  the  rafts  and  paddle  off. 
Twin  90-horsepower  diesels  fire  to 
life  in  the  engineer  boat.  They  gur- 
gle with  power,  then  move  the  craft 
smoothly  out  in  an  arc  guided  by  the 
combat  engineer.  The  purring  motors 
and  smooth  operation  come  from 
training  and  teamwork. 


At  a military  base  open 
house  10,000  miles  away  back  in  the 
states,  a staff  sergeant  shows  the 
TO  W missile  to  a group  of  civilians. 
”1  was  in  grade  school  during  the 
Vietnam  War,”  he  says.  “ All  I 
know  about  that  is  what  the  older 
sergeants  say.  But  I know  my  weap- 
on, and  I know  myself,  and  we’re 
good.  Anyone  taking  on  our  outfit 
better  think  twice.  ” □ 
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“THE  COLD.  THAT’S  THE  WORST  PART,”  said 
the  military  policewoman,  huddling  in  her  parka  and 
balancing  her  evening  meal  in  a paper  plate  on  her  lap. 

Sgt.  Mayta  Draegar’s  comment  was  echoed  by 
other  troops  who  had  come  to  Korea  for  Team  Spirit 
’82.  More  than  32,000  soldiers,  sailors,  airmen  and 
marines  deployed  to  Korea  from  warmer  climes  like 
Hawaii  for  the  annual  spring  exercise. 

The  purpose  of  Team  Spirit  is  for  units  to  prac- 
tice deploying  to  Korea.  And  deploy  they  did. 

For  four  days,  C-141s  or  C-5s  landed  nearly 
every  hour  at  Osan  Air  Base.  These  were  in  addition  to 
normal  air  traffic.  Thousands  of  troops  and  nearly  a 
million  pounds  of  cargo  streamed  into  the  base. 
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Those  who  came  to  Korea  joined  about  134,000 
Republic  of  Korea  (ROK)  soldiers  and  U.S.  troops  al- 
ready stationed  in  Korea. 

A major  part  of  Team  Spirit  was  a 10-day  joint 
training  exercise.  The  participating  units  were  divided 
into  “blue”  and  “orange”  forces  of  three  divisions 
each.  The  orange  force  attacked  across  an  imaginary  in- 
ternational border,  pushing  the  blue  forces  back.  Then 
the  blue  force  counterattacked  to  push  the  opposing 
force  back  across  the  border. 

Before  the  battle,  the  visiting  troops  from  Ha- 
waii and  Fort  Ord  spent  nearly  two  weeks  in  live-fire  ex- 
ercises, small-unit  tactics,  and  airmobile  and  river-cros- 
sing training.  By  the  time  the  exercise  began,  they  were 
used  to  the  rugged  Korean  terrain.  They  were  ready. 

“We  were  able  to  dig  the  entire  battalion  in  be- 
fore the  attack  started,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Michael  Sierra, 
commander,  1st  Battalion,  35th  Infantry,  25th  Division. 
When  the  attack  started,  orange-force  tanks  came  to- 
ward them  across  open  terrain.  An  air  strike  was  called, 
and  within  minutes  Air  Force  A-7s  swooped  in  to  do 
combat  with  the  tanks.  “It  was  fantastic,”  Sierra  said. 

As  the  orange  force  kept  up  the  pressure  and 
forced  the  blue  force  to  withdraw  across  the  Han  River, 
the  Marines  arrived  . . . 

On  the  third  day  of  the  exercise,  the  morning 
mist  along  the  coast  rose  to  reveal  a naval  blue  task 
force.  As  Navy  jets  screamed  over  the  beach,  charges 
planted  in  the  sand  burst  into  explosive  balls  of  flame. 
Underwater  charges  sent  spouts  of  water  into  the  air, 
simulating  preparatory  gunfire. 

Flaming  demolitions  pits  still  streamed  black 
smoke  as  ROK  and  U.S.  amphibious  landing  craft  burst 
from  the  water  and  sped  inland  to  join  the  battle.  Larger 
landing  craft  brought  in  tanks  and  other  equipment. 

Although  in  a different  area  from  the  Army,  the 
Marine  forces  that  landed  near  Pohang  were  operating 
under  the  same  scenario.  Their  job  was  to  blunt  the 


At  the  port  of  Pusan,  U.S.  and  South  Korean 
soldiers  unloaded  about  60,000  tons  of  equipment. 

Among  the  Army  units  involved  were  Hawaii’s 
25th  Infantry  Division,  which  sent  its  2nd  Brigade  and 
numerous  other  support  elements.  The  7th  Infantry 
Division  of  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  sent  a battalion  task  force 
' and  brigade  headquarters.  Some  Army  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  units  were  also  deployed. 

Team  Spirit  has  been  annual  since  1976,  and  it’s 
run  more  smoothly  every  year.  “We’re  really  fine-tun- 
ing this  exercise  now,”  said  Lt.  Col.  James  G.  Moreau, 
the  25th  Division  G-4  (logistics  officer).  “We  just  don’t 
want  to  fine-tune  it  too  much.  Then  it’ll  become  a 
demonstration  instead  of  an  exercise.” 


Left,  orange 
force  soldiers 
beat  a hasty 
retreat  on  their 
gun  jeeps 
when  surprised 
in  the  morning 
fog  by  blue 
force  foot 
soldiers  during 
Team  Spirit 
’82.  • Below, 
undaunted  by 
the  rain,  25th 
Infantry  Divi- 
sion soldiers 
press  on. 


orange  attack  and  help  make  the  counterattack  possible. 

During  the  final  three  days  of  the  exercise,  the 
blue  force  counterattacked.  The  infantrymen  began  to 
learn  the  meaning  of  the  word  “tired.” 

At  1 1 o’clock  one  night,  the  25th  Division’s  2nd 
Brigade  got  the  word  to  prepare  to  attack.  They  rode 
trucks  to  their  jump-off  point.  They  began  the  assault 
about  4 a.m.,  and  the  rain  started  shortly  after  that.  As- 
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Below,  a Republic  of  Korea  soldier 
hooks  up  a 105mm  howitzer  and  am- 
munition pallet  to  a 25th  Infantry 
Division  helicopter  during  Team 
Spirit  ’82  air-mobility  training. 
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Right,  Marines  prepare  to  move  out  after  hitting 
the  beach  at  Pohang,  Korea.  Republic  of  Korea 
and  U.S.  Marines  staged  an  amphibious  landing 
as  a part  of  Team  Spirit  ’82. 


saulting  hills,  they  fought  the  orange  infantry  and  tanks 
continuously  until  the  last  objective  was  seized  at  4 p.m. 

Though  none  would  admit  to  being  tired,  their 
weariness  sometimes  showed.  When  columns  stopped, 
rain-drenched  soldiers  leaned  against  trees  for  a mo- 
ment’s relief.  On  the  rare  occasions  when  they  would  sit 
down,  a few  dozed  off,  despite  the  chill,  rain  and  mud. 

“The  guys  are  finding  out  what  PT  (physical 
training)  is  all  about,”  said  1st  Lt.  Donald  Highsmith,  a 
platoon  leader.  Added  PT  and  road  marches  had  been 
part  of  the  preparation.  They  paid  off  on  the  hills  of 
Korea.  “It’s  a good  feeling  to  know  you  can  get  from 
point  A to  point  B,  no  matter  how  rough  the  terrain  is.” 

After  taking  the  objective,  it  was  time  to  move 
back  into  reserve.  That  meant  hot  chow.  It  also  meant 
about  a two-hour  walk.  The  constant  rain  had  made  the 
narrow  country  roads  dangerously  slick,  and  vehicle 
traffic  was  stopped  for  safety’s  sake. 

Smiling  Korean  faces  along  the  way  helped 
shorten  the  trek,  though.  Whenever  GIs  passed  Korean 
homes,  the  local  people  came  out  to  wave  and  occasion- 
ally shout,  “Hello!”  Sometimes  it  was  only  a mother 
and  her  children  standing  outside  a lone  farmhouse.  At 
other  times,  the  GIs  saw  dozens,  even  hundreds,  of  peo- 
ple smiling  and  waving  along  the  streets  of  a village. 

No  briefing  or  pamphlet  could  underscore  the 
importance  of  Team  Spirit  better.  It’s  been  nearly  30 
years  since  the  Korean  War  ended.  But  a large  standing 
Army  north  of  the  DMZ  and  hundreds  of  clashes  along 
the  zone  have  served  as  reminders  that  the  possibility  of 
war  is  real.  Knowing  that,  most  Koreans  appreciated  hav- 
ing soldiers  around.  Treating  every  troop  movement  like 
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Even  tactical  foot  movements  became  impromptu  parades  as  civilians  came  out  of  homes  and  shops  to  greet  passing  soldiers. 


a parade  was  one  way  they  showed  that  appreciation. 

Going  back  to  the  rear  also  meant  a chance  to 
dry  out.  When  the  rain  stopped,  trees,  jeep  antennas  — 
anything  that  would  support  a pair  of  gloves,  pile  cap, 
undershirt  or  socks  — became  makeshift  clotheslines. 

While  clothes  dried,  and  after  weapons  were 
cleaned,  some  soldiers  huddled  around  scarce  copies  of 
the  Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  newspaper  to  catch  up  on 
the  news.  Others  lined  up  to  haggle  with  a junk-food- 
selling  “mama-san”  over  how  many  cookies  a can  of 
C-ration  “ham  and  eggs,  chopped”  was  worth. 


Knowing  that  they  would  be  jumping  off  into  the 
attack  soon,  some  napped.  For  infantrymen  on  the 
move,  sleep  is  precious.  You  look  forward  to  it  almost 
as  much  as  a downhill  slope  during  a march.  Sometimes 
you  don’t  think  you’ll  see  either  again. 

But,  the  infantrymen  don’t  have  all  the  fun. 
There’s  more  to  an  exercise  than  stabbing,  slashing  and 
throwing  hand  grenades.  Line  troops  need  support. 
Without  things  like  food,  communications  and  trans- 
portation, an  army  can’t  stay  in  the  field  long. 

When  soldiers  see  tanks  rumbling  toward  them, 


they  expect  someone  to  answer  their  radio  call  for  sup- 
port. It’s  not  always  easy  to  get  these  calls  through. 

“This  terrain  is  a communications  nightmare,” 
said  Lt.  Col.  Aubrey  D.  Craig,  commander  of  the  125th 
Signal  Battalion.  Standing  at  a radio-relay  site  on  the 
highest  mountain  peak  in  the  area,  Craig  gestured 
toward  the  mountainous  landscape  below.  The  moun- 
tains, he  explained,  block  radio  waves  emitted  from  the 


Below,  Korean  and  U.S.  soldiers  dig 
in  to  their  evening  meal.  Hot  chow 
can  be  a high  point  during  field  ex- 
ercises, when  hard  work,  long  hours 
and  cold  weather  are  often  the  order 
of  the  day. 


A break  in  the 
action  and  the 
weather  means 
a chance  to 
dry  off  and 
catch  up  on 
what’s  been 
going  on  in  the 
world  outside 
the  Team  Spirit 
’82  field  train- 
ing exercise. 


Army’s  tactical  radios.  So  Sgt.  Eric  Beavers  and  his 
crew  had  to  set  up  and  man  the  relay  site. 

“It’s  mostly  a matter  of  waiting  for  something  to 
go  wrong,”  Beavers  said  of  his  stint  on  the  hill. 

“That,  and  bringing  stuff  up  from  the  chopper 
pad,”  added  PFC  Gary  Collins.  He  pointed  to  the  pad, 
only  a few  hundred  feet  away,  down  what  seemed  to  be 
the  world’s  steepest  hill. 

Back  at  division  headquarters,  phones  made 


communicating  a little  easier.  In  fact,  with  the  Army’s 
new  push-button  field  phones,  it  was  a lot  easier  — 
when  people  used  the  push-buttons,  that  is. 

“I  guess  people  just  like  talking  to  an  operator,” 
said  PFC  Ricardo  Molina,  sitting  at  his  switchboard. 
The  board  didn’t  have  the  familiar  jacks  and  wires.  Like 
the  phones,  it  had  push-buttons.  It  seemed  the  most-used 
button  on  the  phones  was  the  one  marked  “operator.” 

“Sometimes  someone  has  an  important  call  to 
make  and  can’t  get  through  because  the  lines  are  busy,” 
said  Sp4  Joseph  Ragusa,  another  operator.  “Then  we 
have  to  try  to  find  a way  to  get  through.”  For  the  most 
part,  though,  the  operators  waited  for  flurries  of  activity. 

Waiting  seemed  to  be  a big  part  of  the  exercise 
for  some  soldiers.  MPs  spent  hour  after  hour  standing 
at  isolated  traffic  control  points,  waiting  for  traffic  to 
jcontrol.  Generator  operators  babysat  their  machines, 
night  after  freezing  night.  Wrecker  operators  awaited 
calls  to  extract  vehicles  from  the  muck  and  mire. 

They  were  just  a few  of  the  fixers.  They  usually 
go  unnoticed  until  the  radios  go  down,  the  power  goes 
off  or  one  convoy  runs  athwart  another.  But  they  help 
keep  exercises  like  Team  Spirit  going. 

Cooks  keep  the  soldiers  going,  too.  In  garrison, 
soldiers  often  like  to  gripe  about  the  chow.  Let  them  de- 
ploy on  an  exercise  and  it’s  another  story.  Hardly 
anyone  griped  about  chow.  There  are  so  many  other 
things  to  gripe  about:  rain,  mud,  cold,  wet  socks,  no 
showers,  long  hours,  heavy  rucksacks  and  steep  hills. 

As  soldiers  filed  through  a mess  tent.  Pvt.  2 
Anthony  Canaan  heaped  steaming  portions  of  food  on- 
to their  paper  plates.  In  the  dim  light,  it  was  hard  to  tell 
what  was  being  dished  out  of  the  Mermites.  The  unmis- 
takable aroma  of  fried  chicken  identified  the  main  course. 
“Potatoes,  corn?”  Canaan  asked  soldiers  filing  past. 

What  it  was  didn’t  matter  much.  Hard  work  and 
the  evening  chill  made  for  hearty  appetites. 

Looking  around  the  mess  tent  crammed  with 
cans  and  crates  of  foodstuffs  and  piles  of  pots  and  pans, 
one  might  wonder  how  the  cooks  managed  to  get  meals 
out.  What  really  mattered  was  that  they  did  it. 

Although  the  conditions  were  far  from  ideal  and 
the  days  were  about  16  hours  long,  cook  PFC  Chuck 
Tunnel  said,  “It’s  kinda  fun.  And  they  really  appreciate 
what  we  do.” 

“This  food’s  all  right!”  confirmed  Sp4  Tina 
Chiovitti,  training  clerk,  raising  a forkful  of  mashed  po- 
tatoes as  if  in  a toast. 

For  the  cooks,  clerks,  infantrymen  and  all  the 
rest,  Team  Spirit  meant  challenges.  The  privations  and 
tests  of  endurance  were  not  as  great  as  they  might  be  in 
combat.  The  weather  was  not  as  bitterly  cold  as  it  could 
have  been.  But  it  was  close.  And  it  was  good  training. 
Meeting  the  challenges  strengthened  the  soldiers’  respect 
for  themselves  and  their  Korean  allies. 

“We  don’t  get  the  chance  to  train  in  cold  weather 
on  Oahu,”  said  Sp4  Michael  Jones,  an  infantryman. 
“It’s  much  more  hilly  here,  too.  It’s  good  to  know  you 
can  make  it.  And  those  Koreans,  they’re  some  helluva 
bunch  of  soldiers.”  □ 
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Compiled  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 


News  Stories  from  Army  Posts  Around  the  World 


Ammo  ARTEP 


(FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — The  8th  Ordnance  Company,  Head- 
quarters, Special  Troops  recently  participated  in  an 
ARTEP  (Army  Training  Evaluation  Program. 

The  company  started  with  a 12-mile  forced  march. 
Then,  unit  members  recovered  a partially  submerged  truck 
which  was  carrying  chemical  ammunition.  Before  removal, 
the  vehicle  was  inspected  by  a special  decontamination 
team  from  the  company.  The  soldiers  learned  to  use  night- 
firing and  night-vision  equipment  and  first  aid. 

Although  conducting  the  ARTEP,  the  company 
still  operated  the  post’s  ammunition  supply  point.  The 
ordnance  company  receives,  stores  and  issues  ammuni- 
tion to  more  than  400  units  assigned  or  attached  to  the 
post  for  training.  — Pvt.  2 Mark  Heinz 


FORT  JACKSON,  S.C.  — 

Hearts  pound.  Stomachs 
tighten.  Throats  become 
dry.  Nobody  talks.  The  last 
minutes  tick  away  and  the 
time  finally  comes. 

Commands  are 
barely  heard  over  the  roar 
of  engines.  “Get  ready  ... 
outboard  personnel  stand 
up  ...  inboard  personnel 
stand  up  . . . hook  up  . . . 
check  static  lines  . . . check 
equipment . . . sound  off  for 
equipment  check  . . . stand 
in  the  door  . . . GO!” 

Parachute  riggers 
from  the  824th  Quarter- 
master Company  (Airdrop 
Supply),  one  of  only  two 
such  units  in  the  Army  Re- 
serve, hear  those  words  at 
least  once  every  three 
months.  They  are  the 
words  of  a jumpmaster. 

Being  airborne- 
qualified  is  a prerequisite 
for  all  the  riggers.  The 
company’s  main  mission 
is  to  pack  and  rig  para- 
chutes for  supply  drops. 

“New  members 
who  join  to  be  riggers  must 
go  to  basic  training,  then 
to  airborne,  and  if  possible, 
to  the  four-month  resident 
rigger  course,”  said  Maj. 
Shappi  Marsh,  company 
commander.  In  the  past 


year,  the  unit  has  in- 
creased from  73  percent  of 
strength  to  112  percent. 

Sp5  Anthony  Artis 
lives  about  two  miles  from 
a Reserve  center  in  Garner, 
N.C.,  but  prefers  to  drive  56 
miles  to  be  with  the  824th. 
“Rigging  is  something  I 
take  a lot  of  pride  in.  You’re 
responsible  for  people’s 
lives  and  the  safety  of  the 
equipment  being  drop- 
ped,” he  said. 

“We  do  it  right  the 
first  time  because  there  is 
no  second  chance,”  said 
Capt.  D.  Martin  Lassiter,  a 
unit  air-delivery  officer.  — 
Capt.  Robert  Matteson 


Princess  Pat  Calls 

FORT  RILEY,  Kan.  — Canadian  soldiers  recently  trained 
at  this  post.  Company  A,  2nd  Battalion,  Princess  Pa- 
tricia’s Canadian  Light  Infantry  (A/2PPCLI)  arrived  in  May 
for  a one-month  exchange  with  Company  B,  2nd  Bat- 
talion, 16th  Infantry,  1st  Infantry  Division  (Mechanized). 

During  the  exchange,  both  units  participated  in 
weapons  qualifications,  field  exercises  and  maneuvers. 
The  Riley  unit  trained  at  Camp  Wainwright  in  Calgary, 
Alberta. 

“A  millionaire  got  our  unit  together,”  said  Capt. 
Steve  Sawyer,  second  in  command  of  the  Canadians. 
“Andrew  Hamilton  Gault  bought  the  regiment  in  August 
1914.  He  took  veterans  from  the  Boer  War,  bought  uni- 
forms, equipment  and  weapons,  and  named  the  regiment 
after  a granddaughter  of  Queen  Victoria.  He  then  gave  the 
regiment  to  Canada  and  became  the  1st  colonel  of  the 
regiment.  He  remained  so  until  he  died.” 

For  action  at  the  battle  of  Kapyong  on  April  24-25, 
1951,  during  the  Korean  War,  the  second  battalion  re- 
ceived a U.S.  Presidential  Unit  Citation. 

“The  U.N.  troops  were  withdrawing  with  the  3rd 
Battalion  of  the  Royal  Australian  Regiment  on  the  right 
flank  and  the  2PPCLI  on  the  left,”  Sawyer  said.  “It  was  at 
night  and  they  encountered  a lot  of  opposition.  There 
were  several  times  during  the  battle  that  they  were  in 
danger  of  being  overrun. 

“Eventually  a company  commandertold  his  troops 
to  hit  the  bottom  of  their  foxholes  and  he  called  in  ar- 
tillery fire  on  his  own  position,”  he  continued. 

The  plan  worked,  the  enemy  withdrew  and  the  U.N. 
troops  were  able  to  withdraw  to  major  defensive  posi- 
tions. Ten  soldiers  were  killed  and  17  wounded. 

Since  the  Korean  War,  the  unit  has  served  two 
tours  in  Korea  and  four  in  Cyprus.  The  present  colonel  in 
chief  of  the  regiment  is  Lady  Patricia  Braybourne,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Lord  Mountbatten  and  niece  of  Princess 
Patricia.  — Sp4  Christina  Dolan 
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Johnny  Nieves 


Story  and  Photos  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason 


HIGH  SCHOOL  MUSICIANS  in  bright  red-and-white 
uniforms  led  the  parade.  Their  blaring  brass  instru- 
ments gleamed  in  the  noonday  sun.  Column  after  col- 
umn of  soldiers  followed.  They  wore  crisply  pressed 
battle  dress  uniforms  and  had  bayonet-tipped  rifles 
slung  on  their  shoulders.  Thousands  of  people  lined  the 
route,  waving  flags  and  applauding  the  passing  soldiers. 
Pretty  girls  burst  from  the  crowd  to  garland  the  soldiers 
with  flowers  and  streamers. 

It  seemed  like  a victory  parade  in  Paris  in  1944  or 
New  York  in  1945.  But  it  was  a welcoming  parade  in 
Chunchon  (pronounced  choon-chawn),  Korea,  in  1982. 
The  soldiers  were  part  of  the  Hawaii-based  25th  Infan- 
try Division  in  Korea  for  Team  Spirit  ’82,  an  annual 
deployment  exercise.  Each  spring  thousands  of  U.S.  ser- 
vicemen from  the  Pacific  and  the  United  States  come  to 
Korea  to  participate  in  the  joint  training  exercise. 


Above,  leading 
the  parade  wel- 
coming units  of 
the  25th  Infantry 
Division  to  Korea, 
the  local  high 
school  band 
marches  through 
the  streets  of 
Chunchon. 
• Right,  a school- 
boy puts  a wreath 
on  a company 
commander  as 
the  troops  march 
through  the  town. 
The  soldiers  were 
in  Korea  for  Team 
Spirit,  an  annual 
joint-service  train- 
ing exercise. 


Among  them  is  a brigade  from  the  25th  Infantry. 

The  unit  was  based  outside  Chunchon  at  Camp 
Page.  Over  the  years,  a strong  friendship  has  developed 
between  the  visiting  soldiers  and  the  local  people. 

That  friendship  shows  up  in  many  forms.  A Ko- 
[ rean  army  veteran  might  meet  an  American  soldier  on 
the  street  and  produce  pictures  of  himself  in  uniform. 

' The  conversation  that  follows  would  most  likely  be  in 
broken  English,  punctuated  with  smiles  and  nods  of  un- 
derstanding. It  would  be  a brief,  warm  rite  of  recogni- 
tion between  members  of  the  fraternity  of  soldiering. 
Koreans  might  also  gather  to  watch,  wave  and  occasion- 
ally shout  “hello”  to  passing  soldiers.  Then  there  are 
the  more  formal  events,  like  the  Chunchon  parade. 

The  march  through  Chunchon  has  become  a tra- 
I ditional  part  of  Team  Spirit.  The  people  of  the  city  dec- 
orate their  lamp  posts  with  Korean  and  American  flags. 


Adults  and  school  children  from  throughout  the  prov- 
ince line  the  parade  route  as  the  soldiers  march  by. 

Along  the  route  this  year,  people  held  signs 
carrying  various  unit  nicknames:  “Warriors,”  “Gim- 
lets,” “Cacti,”  and  “Golden  Dragons.”  Nearly  every- 
one waved  small  Korean  or  American  flags.  Young 
women  in  traditional  dresses  draped  passing  soldiers 
with  flowers  and  hung  wreaths  around  their  necks. 
Other  soldiers  had  small  bouquets  tucked  in  their 
pockets  and  flags  slipped  into  their  rifle  muzzles. 

At  the  end  of  the  route,  the  soldiers  filed  into  the 
town  auditorium  to  see  a variety  show.  When  they  re- 
traced their  steps  to  Camp  Page,  they  found  many  peo- 
ple still  in  place  along  the  route,  clapping  and  waving. 

“It  was  a very  moving  experience,”  said  Lt.  Col. 
Michael  Sierra,  a battalion  commander.  “GIs  haven’t 
been  treated  like  that  in  recent  years.” 


said  Maj.  Christopher  S.  Polanski,  25th  Division  civil 
affairs  officer.  When  the  convoy  stopped,  the  towns- 
people brought  a cup  of  coffee  to  every  soldier. 

“Coffee  is  an  expensive  commodity  in  Korea,” 
Polanski  said.  “Providing  passing  soldiers  with  a large 
amount  of  coffee  is  no  small  gesture.” 

To  repay  such  kindness,  the  division  band  visited 
several  towns  and  villages  along  the  convoy  routes  to 
perform  concerts.  “It’s  the  least  we  could  do,”  Polan- 
ski said.  “And  we  don’t  think  it’s  enough.” 

The  concerts  were,  in  turn,  well-received.  In  Yo 
Ju,  for  instance,  the  people  once  again  lined  the  streets 
for  miles.  As  the  band  marched  and  played,  an  ever- 
growing group  of  children  ran  along  behind,  turning  the 
concert  into  a small,  joyous  parade. 

Occasionally,  the  band  stopped  and  played  “Ar- 
rirang,”  a folk  tune  near  to  the  hearts  of  all  Koreans. 
When  they  did,  a murmur  of  approval  ran  through  the 
crowd.  This  appreciation  of  Korean  heritage  helped 
tighten  the  bonds  of  friendship. 

Camaraderie  also  linked  the  U.S.  and  Korean 
soldiers.  After  working  together  during  a 10-day  field 
exercise,  many  of  them  played  together  in  the  second 
annual  Friendship  Games  at  Chunchon. 

Volunteers  from  the  25th  and  two  Republic  of 
Korea  units  formed  teams  that  vied  in  a variety  of  ath- 
letic events.  The  teams,  random  mixes  of  Americans  and 
Koreans,  competed  in  such  events  as  volleyball,  push- 
ups, a litter  relay,  tug-of-war  and  a 10-kilometer  run. 

In  addition  to  the  games  the  soldiers  played,  a 
drill  team  and  gymnasts  from  local  schools  put  on  dem- 
onstrations. After  the  games,  several  Korean  and 
American  soldiers  exchanged  addresses  and  promised  to 
keep  in  touch.  Then  they  all  sat  down  to  enjoy  a dinner 
of  barbecued  chicken,  spareribs  and  hot  dogs. 

In  these  Team  Spirit  activities,  language  was 
sometimes  a barrier,  but  only  a minor  one. 

“When  you  see  the  smiling  faces,  you  can  com- 
municate through  music  and  mutual  warmth,”  said  Sp4 
Craig  Coture,  a bandsman. 

A hundred  years  have  passed  since  Korea  and  the 
United  States  set  up  diplomatic  ties.  If  the  grass-roots 
diplomacy  of  Team  Spirit  is  any  indication,  the  ties  are 
good  for  at  least  another  century. 

“The  people  are  so  friendly,  I just  want  to  hug 
them  to  death,”  said  bandsman  Sp4  Ted  Plambeck.  □ 


• Below,  Chunchon 
High  School  stu- 
dents entertain  spec- 
tators with  a mock 
bayonet  drill  demon- 
stration. 


The  Korean  people  have  worked  hard  to  rebuild 
their  war-torn  country  in  the  past  three  decades.  Korea 
today  is  a marvel  of  economic  progress,  compared  to 
post-war  Korea  of  more  than  20  years  ago.  They  know 
all  their  progress  could  be  wiped  out  quickly  if  the 
fighting  with  North  Korea  should  erupt  again.  So,  most 
are  thankful  to  have  their  soldiers  and  allies  around. 
Koreans  tend  to  show  their  appreciation  of  soldiers 
through  events  such  as  the  Chunchon  march. 

As  convoys  of  U.S.  forces  moved  through  vil- 
lages and  hamlets  on  their  way  to  Team  Spirit  base 
camps,  people  came  out  of  their  homes  and  shops  to 
greet  them.  In  many  places,  when  the  convoys  stopped, 
the  villagers  brought  hot  beverages  to  the  soldiers.  One 
such  village  was  Yo  Ju  (pronounced  yo-jew). 

“When  our  convoys  came  through  Yo  Ju,  the 
people  lined  up  for  three  or  four  miles  to  greet  them,” 


GREENING  THE 
ARMY’S  DOCTORS 


Story  and  Photos  by  SFC  Norman  Oliver 

“THERE’S  a difference  between  a 
military  surgeon  and  a surgeon  in 
the  military,”  according  to  Dr. 
(Col.)  Richard  O.  Proctor.  As  com- 
mandant of  students  at  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  (USUHS)  during 
the  1981-82  school  year,  his  job  was 
to  make  sure  his  students  under- 
stood the  difference. 

Like  any  other  doctor,  the 
military  doctor’s  first  commitment 
is  to  the  patient. 

“But  beyond  that,  the  mili- 
tary surgeon  has  a commitment  as  a 
person  interested  in  the  unique  en- 
vironment that  the  soldier  lives  in, 
in  the  unique  activities  that  the  sol- 
dier carries  on,  and  in  the  unique 
style  of  life  that  the  soldier  and  the 
soldier’s  family  must  be  willing  to 
accept,”  Proctor  added. 

To  that  end,  USUHS  trains 
students  in  medical  skills,  but  it  also 
trains  them  in  the  skills  that  will 
make  them  better  soldiers  as  well. 

Outside  Proctor’s  office,  one 
future  Army  doctor,  2nd  Lt.  Paul 
Cordts,  is  very  much  involved  in  his 
military  training.  Standing  atop  the 
medical  school  building,  he  leans 
forward  and  stares  down  at  the  five 
stories  of  air  between  him  and  the 
sidewalk.  Then,  with  a proper  blood- 
curdling air-assault  scream  and  his 
legs  moving  at  a full  run,  he  rappels 
down  the  side  of  the  building. 

“The  simple  reason  we’re 
here  is  because  we  can’t  keep  physi- 
cians on  active  duty  in  sufficient 
numbers,”  said  Dr.  Kenneth  E.  Kin- 
namon.  “We’ve  tried  almost  every- 
thing in  the  world  to  accomplish 
that  and  haven’t  been  able  to  do  it.” 
A retired  Army  colonel,  Kinnamon 
is  the  associate  dean  for  operations, 
a professor  of  physiology  and  a vet- 
erinarian. 

In  1972  Congress  breathed 


They  may  give  an  air-assault  scream  as  they  rappel,  but  this  student  and  his  class- 
mates are  future  military  doctors,  and  their  “tower”  is  a school  building. 
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So  You  Want  to  Be  a Doctor? 

If  you  think  a career  as  a military  doctor  is  for  you,  the  school  of  medicine  at  the 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences  may  be  worth  checking 
out.  Some  of  the  requirements  for  admittance  are: 

- be  a U.S.  citizen  between  the  ages  of  18  and  28  years  old  by  June  30  of 
the  year  you  enroll. 

-have  a bachelor’s  degree  and  the  following  college  courses:  science 
with  laboratory,  general  or  inorganic  chemistry,  organic  chemistry,  physics, 
biology  and  a year  of  mathematics  and  English. 

- take  the  New  Medical  College  Admission  Test. 

- apply  using  the  standard  application  provided  by  the  American  Medical 
College  Application  Service.  Applications  are  available  from  the  medical 
school’s  admissions  office,  other  colleges  and  universities  and  most  premedical 
advisors. 

- obtain  approval  from  your  chain  of  command  if  you’re  in  the  Army  (ac- 
tive or  reserves)  or  in  ROTC.  Procedures  are  in  Army  Regulation  601-130. 

Complete  details  and  other  requirements  are  in  the  school's  bulletin.  To 
get  a copy,  write  to:  Director  of  Admissions,  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences,  4301  Jones  Bridge  Road,  Bethesda,  Md.  20814. 


life  into  an  idea  that  had  been  kicking 
around  since  the  1940s.  Congress 
told  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
build  its  own  medical  school.  The 
Uniformed  Services  University  of  the 
Health  Sciences  was  built  on  the  tree- 
studded  grounds  of  the  National  Na- 
val Medical  Center  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

In  1976  the  school  got  its 
provisional  accreditation  and  ad- 
mitted its  first  class  of  about  30  stu- 
dents. They  graduated  in  1980,  the 
same  year  the  school  won  full  ac- 
creditation. In  1981,  66  doctors 
graduated,  and  this  year  103  receiv- 
ed their  degrees  in  May.  The  class  of 
1983  has  156,  and  the  goal  is  grad- 
uation of  150  to  175  doctors  a year. 
The  school’s  four  new  buildings  can 
accommodate  176  students  in  each 
class. 

The  school  offers  its  students 
a free  medical  education  in  return 
for  a commitment  to  serve  in  the 
sponsoring  uniformed  service.  The 
screening  process  for  admittance  is 
tight.  “We  don’t  want  to  be  in  the 
business  of  training  folks  and  then 
finding  out  they’re  unhappy  and 
getting  out  of  the  service,’’  Kin- 
namon  said. 

Students  often  ask  university 
president  and  dean,  Dr.  Jay  P.  San- 
ford, just  how  long  the  service  com- 
mitment is. 

“The  rest  of  your  life,’’  San- 
ford tells  them. 

Actually,  graduates  of  the 
medical  school  owe  Uncle  Sam 
seven  years  of  service.  But  the  ser- 
vice doesn’t  begin  on  graduation 
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day,  when  students  pin  on  captain’s 
or  Navy  lieutenant’s  bars.  Payback 
begins  after  the  doctors  complete 
both  a year  of  internship  at  a hospi- 
tal and  an  average  of  three  years  of 
specialized  training  called  residency. 

Once  the  doctors  complete 
all  their  training  and  serve  their  re- 
quired seven  years  in  the  military, 
they  will  have  considerable  time  in- 
vested for  retirement  purposes.  Mil- 
itary planners  hope  that  investment 
will  translate  into  longer  careers. 
The  four  years  of  school  don’t 
count  toward  retirement  time,  but 
they  do  count  for  retirement  pay 
when  retirement  rolls  around.  And 
they  do  count  as  active  duty  time. 
Residency  and  internship  count  as 
active  duty  time  and  towards  retire- 
ment. By  the  time  training  and  ser- 
vice are  complete,  the  doctors  will 
have  invested  about  15  years  and 
will  need  only  nine  more  in  order  to 
retire. 

Foremost  in  the  minds  of  the 
educators  is  the  quality  of  the  medi- 
cal training. 

“We  are  not  trying  to  create 
soldiers  to  the  exclusion  of  doc- 
tors,” Proctor  said.  “We  want 
soldier-doctors,  yes.  But  we  would 
not  accept  anything  less  than  excel- 
lence in  the  field  of  medical  science 
itself.  We  certainly  would  not  em- 
phasize the  military-soldier  aspects 
to  the  exclusion  of  that.  We  want 
them  to  be  primarily  concerned  with 
the  doctor-patient  relationship  and 
with  learning  good  medicine  as  it  is 
practiced  anywhere.” 


Sanford  put  the  goal  this 
way:  “If  we  can’t  be  in  the  same 
league  as  Harvard  and  some  of  the 
other  fine  medical  schools,  we  don’t 
need  to  be  in  the  business.” 

“The  medicine  taught  here,” 
Kinnamon  said,  “is  as  good  as  any 
in  the  country  so  far  as  the  civilian 
component  is  concerned.”  But  in 
addition,  the  military  medical 
school  emphasizes  military  needs.  A 
civilian  medical  school  emphasizes 
the  skills  most  needed  in  a civilian 
community,  such  as  aging  and  heart 
disease. 

“Most  physicians  practicing 
in  this  country,”  Kinnamon  said, 
“are  going  to  have  great  facilities  to 
do  various  tests.  Our  physicians  are 
going  to  be  located  in  faraway 
places.  They  possibly  are  going  to 
have  to  do  those  tests  themselves. 
There’s  a great  emphasis  here  on  the 
practical  aspect  of  laboratory  exper- 
iences.” 

The  students  learn  about 


land,  naval  and  air  warfare  from  ex- 
perienced line  officers.  They  learn 


SOLDIERS 


about  chemical,  nuclear  and  biolog- 
ical warfare.  They  study  combat 
psychiatry  and  the  environment  of 
the  battlefield.  They  study  the  im- 
pacts of  heat  stress,  extreme  climate 
conditions,  high  altitude,  diving,  ac- 
celeration, vibration,  spatial  disori- 
entations and  biorhythms. 

“We’re  training  our  physi- 
cians to  become  global  physicians,” 
Proctor  said.  “Our  doctors  have  to 
be  prepared  to  pick  up  and  move  to 
Africa,  the  Mideast  or  to  Asia  and 
practice  medicine  as  effectively  in 
those  circumstances  as  right  here  in 
Washington.” 

Besides  their  medical  studies, 
the  students  tackle  some  of  the  mili- 
tary’s hard-core  training  programs. 
Training  they  can  take  includes  air- 
borne, air  assault,  Expert  Field 
Medical  Badge  test,  Special  Forces 
scuba  training,  Navy  diving  school 
and  flight  surgeon’s  school. 

Before  beginning  their  stud- 
ies, the  students  are  assigned  to  a 
uniformed  service:  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force  or  Public  Health  Service.  The 


Army  is  about  40  percent  of  the 
class,  the  Navy  30  percent  and  the 
Air  Force  30  percent.  A handful  go 
to  the  Public  Health  Service.  The 
Navy  provides  health  care  to  the 
Marine  Corps. 

“We  take  a lot  of  other  types 
of  training  that  other  medical  stu- 
dents won’t  be  exposed  to,”  said 
2nd  Lt.  Steven  Piper,  a second-year 
student.  “This  makes  you  more 
well-rounded.  You’re  more  secure 
in  yourself.  You  have  a lot  of  op- 
portunities to  promote  your  own 
self-confidence.  You  build  yourself 
up  as  a military  officer  and  as  a phy- 
sician because  you  come  in  contact 
with  the  type  of  teamwork  and 
things  that  you  will  be  doing  when 
you  graduate.” 

Some  students  say  they  pre- 
fer military  medicine  to  the  civilian 
version.  “In  the  military  hospital, 
you  see  a patient  and  you  do  what 
you  think  is  best,”  said  fourth-year 
student  2nd  Lt.  Kathryn  K.  Rior- 
dan.  “I  don’t  have  to  change  the 
care  I’m  going  to  give  patients  be- 


cause of  how  much  money  they 
earn.” 

“If  somebody  needs  some 
significant  treatment,”  said  2nd  Lt. 
David  Polly,  a USUHS  student, 
“we  can  send  him  to  a large  Army 
medical  center  and  not  worry  about 
how  it’s  going  to  affect  the  family 
economically  or  how  it’s  going  to 
affect  him  on  the  job.  The  Army 
takes  care  of  that.” 

A short  drive  from  the  medi- 
cal school  is  Walter  Reed  Army 
Medical  Center.  It’s  named  for  the 
19th-century  Army  surgeon  who 
identified  the  mosquito  as  a carrier 
of  the  yellow-fever  virus.  In  many 
ways,  Reed  represents  the  type  of 
physician  the  school  seeks  to  pro- 
duce. 

“Walter  Reed  first  of  all  was 
technically  competent,”  said  Polly. 
“He  was  good.  He  knew  his  stuff. 
Second,  he  knew  what  was  going  on 
in  the  military.  Third  and  most  im- 
portant, even  under  tough  condi- 
tions down  in  Havana,  he  was  able 
to  practice  quality  medicine.”  □ 


Regular,  intensive  physical  condi- 
tioning is  a part  of  daily  life  for 
students  at  the  Uniformed  Ser- 
vices University  of  Health 
Sciences  in  Bethesda,  Md.  The 
school  is  a military  academy  for 
future  doctors,  who  exchange 
medical  training  for  seven  years’ 
active  duty  following  residency. 

• Left,  students  run  and  exercise 
in  their  daily  regimen.  • Above, 
students  are  fitted  with  helmet 
and  mask  for  altitude  simulation 
training  at  nearby  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  Md. 
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& Other  Monsters 


Boris  Weintraub 


Illustrated  by  Anne  Genders 


THE  REPORTS  started  coming  in 
to  officials  in  Truro,  Mass.,  in  1981. 
A large,  cat-like  animal  was  killing 
cats  and  pigs,  running  in  front  of 
cars,  and  generally  alarming  the 
populace  of  the  normally  quiet  Cape 
Cod  community. 

“It’s  been  compared  to  Big- 
foot,  the  Loch  Ness  monster  — to 
everything,’’  said  Edward  A.  Os- 
walt, the  town’s  selectman-assessor 
and  health-board  chairman.  “We’ve 
had  trackers  out  everywhere,  and 
we’ve  followed  up  on  all  leads.  To 
this  day,  we  haven’t  found  anything 
conclusive  to  indicate  there  was  such 
an  animal  in  the  area.” 

But  the  animal  has  been 
named  “the  Beast  of  Truro,”  and 
no  one  has  explained  it  yet. 

Mysterious  creatures  of  this 
sort  are  reported  nearly  everywhere. 
Just  last  fall,  a University  of  Chi- 
cago biologist  went  off  to  central 
Africa  to  search  for  Mokele- 
Mbembe,  said  to  look  like  a dino- 
saur with  a long,  flexible  neck  and  a 
muscular  tail.  So  far,  the  fabled 
Mokele-Mbembe  has  eluded  him. 


BORIS  WEINTRAUB  is  a correspondent  with  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  News  Service. 


The  Loch  Ness  monster  has 
North  American  counterparts  in 
“Champ”  of  Lake  Champlain 
(N.Y.-Vt.),  and  in  “Ogopopo,”  the 
sea  serpent  of  Okanagan  Lake  in 
British  Columbia.  Then  there  are 
the  Abominable  Snowman  of  the 
Himalayas,  the  Wildman  of  Hubei 
in  China,  Yowie  of  Australia,  and 
the  Soviet  Union’s  Chuchunaa  and 
Wild  Man  of  Dagestan. 

But  the  most  famous  North 
American  creature  is  Bigfoot,  or 
Sasquatch,  as  he  was  known  to  Brit- 
ish Columbian  Indians.  Like  many 
such  creatures  elsewhere,  he  is  de- 
scribed as  being  at  least  8 feet  tall, 
covered  with  hair  and  emitting  a 
foul  odor.  Like  creatures  elsewhere, 
he  goes  back  centuries  in  folklore 
and  myth. 

The  number  of  Bigfoot  sight- 
ings reported  each  year  depends  on 
who  is  doing  the  counting.  The  crea- 
ture has  been  reported  in  every  re- 
gion of  the  continental  United 
Stated,  though  the  Pacific  North- 
west, with  its  dense  forests,  is  its 
most  common  “home.” 

Apart  from  sightings,  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  its  existence 


consists  of  footprints,  some  hair 
samples,  a little  blood,  some  drop- 
pings, an  occasional  photograph 
and  a short  film  sequence  shot  in 
California  in  1967. 

But  every  piece  of  evidence 
has  proven  to  be  controversial,  lead- 
ing Grover  Krantz,  an  anthropolo- 
gist at  Washington  State  University, 
to  say  that  only  a specimen  or  a 
skeleton  would  convince  other  sci- 
entists. Krantz  is  convinced  already. 

“I’ve  examined  evidence  that 
I can’t  explain  any  other  way,”  he 
said.  “I’ve  analyzed  the  footprints, 
and  I can  deduce  that  it’s  not  a gi- 
gantic human  foot  involved.  It’s 
been  modified  exactly  the  way  you’d 
have  to  modify  a foot  for  an  800- 
pound  body  in  order  to  keep  it  walk- 
ing correctly. 

“There’s  a lot  of  pig-headed- 
ness about  scientists.  If  science  has 
missed  an  animal  this  big,  science 
would  look  a little  funny.  So  better 
not  look  for  it.” 

No,  that’s  not  the  problem, 
said  Turhan  Murad,  a physical  an- 
thropologist at  California  State  Uni- 
versity at  Chico.  Murad  teaches  a 
course  called  “Bigfoot  and  Other 
Monsters:  Myth  or  Reality?” 

“It’s  not  that  scientists  are 
unwilling  to  accept  Bigfoot,  but  a 
matter  of  having  to  prove  its  exis- 
tence, coming  up  with  physical  evi- 
dence of  some  type,”  said  Murad, 
who  uses  the  mystery  as  a lesson  in 
how  science  works. 

Krantz  bases  much  of  his 
case  on  more  than  1,000  footprints 
found  in  a single  area  of  California 
that  suggest  a giant  creature  with  a 
clubfoot.  Only  someone  with  a de- 
tailed knowledge  of  anatomy  could 
fake  such  a deformity,  he  said. 

But  Murad,  who  has  exam- 
ined the  same  prints,  said  a human 
foot  can  be  deformed  in  many  ways. 


I 


Thus,  he  asserted,  anybody  could 
; have  faked  the  prints. 

No  skeletons,  bones  or  fos- 
| sils  have  ever  turned  up  for  a Big- 
' foot,  a major  reason  most  scientists 
[ are  skeptical. 

But  the  people  who  believe  in 
its  existence  offer  explanations, 
some  admittedly  bizarre.  Take,  for 
example,  Robert  Warth,  president 
of  the  Society  for  the  Investigation 
‘ ; of  the  Unexplained. 

Warth  has  suggested  that  an 
aberration  in  the  earth’s  electromag- 
netic field  may  have  caused  a time 
warp  that  enables  the  creature  to  ap- 
pear and  then  disappear. 

And  John  Beckjord,  a Seat- 
tle man  who  operates  a “Bigfoot 
Hotline”  and  says  he  has  seen  the 
creature  three  times,  offered  this  ex- 
planation of  why  people  shoot  at 
Bigfoot  but  don’t  kill  it: 

“It  suggests  something  sci- 
ence isn’t  ready  to  face  yet,  and 
doesn’t  have  the  tools  to  study.  It 
could  be  that  Bigfoot  isn’t  from  this 
earth,  that  it’s  able  to  prevent  us 
from  seeing  it.  Now  this  is  just  spec- 
ulation, but  we  need  to  have  an 
open  mind.” 

Beckjord  has  sent  samples  of 
purported  Bigfoot  hair  to  experts 
for  analysis.  The  result,  he  said,  is 
that  the  experts  agree  that  the  hairs 
were  unique  and  didn’t  match  those 
of  other  North  American  mammals 
including  humans. 

One  of  the  experts,  Ellis  Ker- 
ley,  a University  of  Maryland  an- 
thropology professor,  puts  the  mat- 
ter slightly  differently. 

“The  hair  resembled  the 
Eastern  black  bear  a good  bit.  It  had 
components  of  gorilla  hair,  and 
some  of  human  hair,”  he  said. 
“That  is,  it  was  difficult  to  distin- 
guish; you  couldn’t  say  it  was  one  of 
the  three.  I keep  an  open  mind,  but 
if  there  is  a Bigfoot,  it’s  surprising  it 
hasn’t  left  any  skeletal  remains.” 

John  Napier,  former  director 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution’s  pri- 
mate biology  program  and  an  au- 
thority on  hand  and  foot  anatomy, 
wrote  a thorough  study  of  the 
Abominable  Snowman  and  Bigfoot 


in  1973.  He  concluded  that  the 
Snowman  is  not  real,  and  that  the 
1967  Bigfoot  film  was  not  genuine. 
But,  because  of  the  number  of  unex- 
plained footprints,  he  concluded 
that  Bigfoot  does  exist. 

Those  who  agree  and  venture 
a guess,  such  as  Krantz,  think  the 
creature  is  a living  Gigantopithecus, 
a big  ape  that  lived  1 million  to  2 
million  years  ago. 

But  there  is  no  clear-cut  evi- 


dence that  would  satisfy  either  side. 
Meanwhile,  new  sightings  are  re- 
ported frequently. 

And  what  of  the  Beast  of 
Truro?  Most  of  the  sightings  have 
occurred  on  national  parkland.  Fed- 
eral officials,  who  have  jurisdiction 
over  the  land,  have  decided  to  call 
off  the  search,  said  Oswalt,  the 
town  selectman.  But  if  there  are  any 
new  sightings,  he  promises  they  will 
be  investigated  fully.  □ 


Seen  a Gumbaroo? 

National  Geographic  News  Service 


IF  YOU  SPOT  A BIGFOOT  these 
days,  you  might  want  to  call  the 
Bigfoot  Hotline  at  (206)  382-5656. 
But  be  advised  that  people  have 
been  reporting  odd  creatures  for 
a long  time,  and  sometimes  the 
telling  is  more  fanciful  than  the 
creature. 

Folklorists  have  been  de- 
lighted for  years  by  the  tall  tales 
told  by  the  American  lumberjack, 
for  example,  back  in  the  days 
when  woodsmen  had  to  amuse 
themselves  without  a television 
or  stereo. 

In  1910,  William  T.  Cox, 
Minnesota’s  first  state  forester 
and  later  its  first  conservation 
commissioner,  collected  the 
tales  of  the  lumberjacks  in  a 
tongue-in-cheek  volume  entitled 
“Fearsome  Creatures  of  the  Lum- 
berwoods.” 

Walker  D.  Wyman,  a histo- 
rian at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, River  Falls,  reprinted  Cox’s 
book  as  an  appendix  to  his  own, 
“Mythical  Creatures  of  the  North 
Country,”  published  in  1969. 
Among  Cox’s  creatures  were: 

• The  agropelter,  which 
lives  in  a hollow  tree,  snaps  off 
dead  branches  and  hurls  them 
with  unerring  accuracy  at  any  un- 
fortunate lumberjack  who  hap- 
pens to  pass  by. 

• The  tripodero,  which  has 
two  telescoping  legs  and  a tail 
like  a kangaroo.  It  can  elevate  it- 
self to  see  over  the  brush  and 
spot  a potential  meal  10  rods 
away. 


• The  gumbaroo,  a hungry 
creature  that  can  devour  a horse 
at  one  sitting,  and  which  has  a 
hide  so  thick  that  any  bullet  strik- 
ing it  will  bounce  back  and  kill  the 
hunter. 

• The  hodag,  a slow,  hair- 
less, intelligent  creature  whose 
natural  food  is  the  porcupine, 
which  it  traps  by  uprooting  a tree 
and  letting  it  fall  on  him. 


Right,  Bolio  Lake  test  site  is  lo- 
cated a few  miles  outside  Fort 
Greely,  Alaska.  The  site  is  one 
of  the  Cold  Regions  Test 
Center’s  multi-purpose  test  fa- 
cilities. • Far  right,  soldiers 
from  the  center  test  the  XM-19 
chemical  alarm  to  find  out  how 
it  performs  under  cold  weather 
conditions.  • Below,  the  XM-30 
protective  mask  is  tested  by  a 
soldier  under  typical  CRTC  con- 
ditions. Last  year  more  than  50 
pieces  of  such  equipment  were 
scheduled  for  testing  in 
the  center’s  frigid  Arctic 
surroundings. 
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COLD  REGIONS 

TEST  CENTER 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 

A few  hundred  miles  from  the  Arctic  Circle, 
some  soldiers  test  everything  from  tanks  to 
sleeping  bags.  Will  it  work  at  60-below?  They 
ask  now  — so  you  won’t  have  to  later. 

“TOMORROW  at  0800,  we’ll  have  a full-field  layout  in  the  barracks,”  the 
first  sergeant  announces  at  morning  formation.  “Everything  will  be  dis- 
played according  to  the  company  SOP.” 

The  good  news:  You  no  longer  have  to  worry  about  what  you’re  going 
to  do  tonight.  The  bad  news:  You  haven’t  seen  your  trigger  mittens  since  you 
went  to  the  field  last  winter. 

Soldiers  need  a lot  of  equipment  and  clothing  to  be  able  to  carry  out 
their  missions  anywhere  in  the  world.  And,  as  your  first  sergeant  has  told  you 
umpteen  times,  it’s  up  to  you  to  take  care  of  all  of  it. 

But  it’s  up  to  the  U.S.  Army  Test  and  Evaluation  Command 
(TECOM)  to  make  sure  the  clothing  and  equipment  you’re  issued  will  do 
what  they’re  supposed  to  do  under  all  types  of  weather  conditions.  The  com- 
mand has  nine  testing  locations  in 
the  United  States  and  the  Republic 
of  Panama  to  do  just  that.  TECOM 
is  a subelement  of  the  Army’s  Ma- 
teriel Development  and  Readiness 
Command. 

The  Army  Cold  Regions  Test 
Center  at  Fort  Greely,  Alaska,  is 
one  of  those  TECOM  activities.  A 
lot  of  the  gear  your  unit  uses  has 
probably  been  there.  Sleeping  bags, 
heaters,  tires,  jeeps  and  batteries 
have  been  tested  in  Alaskan  cold, 
with  temperatures  dropping  to 
minus  60  degrees  Fahrenheit! 

Greely  is  an  ideal  location  for 
testing.  It  has  predictably  cold 
weather  and  the  extreme  weather  conditions  of  the  Alaskan  interior.  The  post 
also  has  670,000  acres  of  plains,  mountains,  forests,  tundra  and  glaciers. 
There  are  rivers,  lakes  and  swamps  thrown  in  for  good  measure. 

It  also  has  vehicle  courses,  observation  points  and  drop  zones.  The 
center  has  numerous  ranges  and  impact  areas.  CRTC  can  test  just  about  any- 
thing there  from  gloves  to  bombs.  The  one  thing  they  don’t  test  is  chemicals, 
according  to  Col.  J.  F.  Henrionnet,  CRTC  commander.  That  type  of  testing 
is  done  elsewhere,  he  said. 

The  center  has  230  enlisted  soldiers,  31  officers  and  two  warrant  of- 
ficers assigned.  More  than  90  soldiers  are  normally  there  on  TDY  (temporary 
duty)  during  the  test  season,  helping  with  the  testing.  Their  job  is  to  test 
equipment  and  detect  any  problems  so  you  won’t  have  to  find  out  the  hard 
way  later  on. 

PFC  Zane  Dittman  was  on  TDY  there  from  November  1981  to  March 
1982.  He  came  from  F Troop,  2/3rd  Armored  Cavalry,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas. 
Dittman  is  from  Fairbanks,  Alaska,  and  his  wife  is  stationed  at  Greely.  Ditt- 
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Sp4  Steve  Boucher 


SSgt.  George  Mizell 


Top,  the  M-1  Abrams  tank  is  tested  on  a 
CRTC  range.  • Above,  a soldier  dons  ad- 
justable crampons  for  testing.  Crampons 
give  extra  traction  for  climbing. 


man  asked  for  the  TDY  assignment.  One  of  the  things  he  tested  was  the 
XM-30  protective  mask. 

“After  working  with  the  mask,  I had  to  fill  out  a questionnaire,’’  he 
said.  “It  asked  things  like,  ‘How  good  was  the  visibility  and  how  easy  or  dif- 
ficult was  the  mask  to  carry  and  work  in?’  The  only  problem  I had  was  I got 
frostbite  a couple  of  times.” 

Dittman  lived  in  the  barracks  during  his  assignment  to  the  Bolio  Lake 
test  facility.  His  free  time  was  spent  with  his  wife,  going  bowling  and  going  to 
the  movies. 

He  and  hundreds  of  other  soldiers  have  tested  a lot  of  equipment  to 
find  out  how  it  works  in  cold  weather.  They  tested  the  Dragon,  Stinger  and 
TOW  weapons  systems.  They  tested  military  skis,  and  M-48,  M-60  and  M-1 
tanks.  During  the  past  fiscal  year,  more  than  50  different  pieces  of  equipment 
were  scheduled  for  testing,  Henrionnet  said. 

SFC  Larry  Largent  has  seen  a lot  of  equipment  tested  in  his  two  years 
as  senior  project  NCO  for  engineer  equipment  at  Bolio  Lake.  His  job  in- 
cludes briefing  test  crews  on  new  equipment.  Largent  said  he  and  his  family 
like  the  assignment.  A combat  engineer,  he  is  working  on  an  associate’s  de- 
gree in  electronics  and  is  also  enrolled  in  a computer  course  at  the  University 
of  Alaska.  He  spends  his  free  time  hunting,  fishing  and  helping  out  with  the 
Dependent  Youth  Activities  baseball  and  scouting  programs. 

“Alaska  is  a different  environment,”  1st  Lt.  Amy  Muir  said.  “Every- 
one should  have  an  assignment  here.”  Muir,  a West  Point  graduate,  is  a test 
officer  at  Bolio  Lake.  She’s  been  assigned  to  the  center  since  December  1981 . 

“There’s  a lot  of  camaraderie  here,”  she  said.  “The  isolation  causes  a 
great  deal  of  cohesion.” 

A lot  of  the  equipment  you  may  be  using  in  the  field  has  passed 
through  the  hands  of  people  like  Muir,  Largent  and  Dittman. 

The  test  center  and  the  rest  of  TECOM  can  help  make  sure  that  new 
Army  equipment  has  been  tested  before  you  have  to  use  it.  □ 
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Clark:  Soldier’s  Medal 


Hughes:  Doc  on  the  run 


Sgt.  Lonnie  W. 
Clark,  Jr.,  12th  Company, 
1st  Battalion,  1st  Aviation 
Brigade,  Fort  Rucker,  Ala., 
received  the  Army’s  high- 
est peacetime  award,  the 
Soldier’s  Medal,  for  pull- 
ing a fellow  NCO  from  a 
burning  trailer. 

Clark,  a firefighter, 
was  alerted  to  the  blaze  by 
his  wife,  who  heard  an  ex- 
plosion outside  their  own 
trailer. 

Clark  ran  to  the 
nearby  burning  trailer. 
Entering  by  the  front  door, 
he  tried  to  locate  a man 
who  was  trapped  inside. 
The  heat  and  flames  drove 
him  back.  He  and  several 
other  men  moved  to  the 
rear  of  the  trailer  and 
forced  open  the  back  door. 

Inside  the  trailer, 
the  smoke  and  flames 
were  so  intense  that  Clark 
had  to  crawl  on  his  stom- 
ach while  looking  for  the 
victim.  Finding  the  man  un- 
conscious and  badly  burn- 
ed, Clark  took  him  from  the 
trailer  and  gave  first  aid. 

The  victim  later 
died.  — Sp5  Kelly  Robbins 


What  do  you  do 
when  you’ve  run  every  mar- 
athon and  ultra-marathon 


Hawaii  has  to  offer  — 
twice?  For  Dr.  (Maj.)  Bill 
Hughes,  the  answer  was 
to  run  100  miles. 

Hughes  was  one  of 
12  long-distance  runners 
out  of  4,800  participants  in 
Hawaii’s  recent  Festival  of 
Running  to  attempt  the 
100-mile  event. 

For  Hughes,  the 
first  70  miles  were  fun. 
“After  80  miles  I was  im- 
pressed with  the  length  of 
the  damned  run,”  he  said. 
“I  failed  to  see  the  humor 
in  very  much  at  that  point.” 

When  he  was  no 
longer  able  to  run,  he  walk- 
ed the  last  15  miles.  His 
official  time  was  22  hours, 
43  minutes. 

Hughes  claims  that 
running  has  put  him  in  bet- 
ter shape  than  when  he 
was  a 22-year-old  airborne 
ranger  in  Vietnam. 

He  became  a seri- 
ous runner  in  1978,  after 
losing  45  of  his  185  pounds 
during  two  months  of  train- 
ing for  his  first  marathon. 

“If  I could  get 
everybody  in  this  country 
addicted  to  an  exercise 
program  of  running,  I 
could  do  more  for  the 
health  of  the  nation  than 
I’ll  ever  be  able  to  do  in  a 
lifetime  of  being  a doc- 
tor,” said  Hughes,  an  ob- 
stetrician-gynecologist. 

Hughes  recently  fin- 
ished his  residency  at  Trip- 
ler  Army  Medical  Center, 
Hawaii,  and  is  now  assign- 
ed to  Martin  Army  Hospi- 
tal, Fort  Benning,  Ga.  — 
Sp4  Clyde  Collins 


In  less  than  five 
years  in  the  Army,  Sgt.  Joe 
M.  Mencer  has  received 
five  Army  Commendation 
medals  (ARCOM).  Four  of 
the  medals  were  “impact” 
awards  for  specific  acts 


Compiled  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


well  above  the  expected 
performance  of  duty.  The 
fifth  was  for  meritorious 
service  over  a sustained 
period  of  time. 

Mencer,  a comput- 
er operator  in  the  Digital 
Communications  System 
Test  Company,  Electronic 
Proving  Ground,  Fort  Hua- 
chuca,  Ariz.,  also  has  a cit- 
ation for  scoring  100  per- 
cent on  his  test  skill  quali- 
fication test. 

“The  Army  is  a 
world  of  sacrifice.  You  get 
back  what  you  put  into  it. 
You  can  walk  tall  if  you 
live  up  to  that  challenge,” 
he  said. 

It  was  that  attitude 
that  won  him  his  medals. 
He  received  each  ARCOM 
for  doing  something  that 
was  not  part  of  his  job.  For 
example,  one  of  the  awards 
was  for  being  honor  gradu- 
ate of  the  primary  non- 
commissioned officer’s 
course,  Fort  Polk,  La. 

Mencer  likes  chal- 
lenges. When  he  went  to 
computer  school,  he  was 
told  that  about  40  percent 
of  the  class  normally  did 
not  pass  the  course.  So, 
although  he  was  a student 
himself,  he  conducted  a 
study  group  for  his  class- 
mates at  night.  For  the 
first  time,  an  entire  class 
graduated. 

“The  only  way  to 
win,”  he  said,  “is  to  attack 
— to  go  for  it.”  — Lorena 
Edlen 


Mencer:  Commendable  Gl 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


HE’S  a nobody,  a “rabbit,”  they 
said.  Nobody  sprints  at  the  start 
of  a marathon.  This  guy  will 
never  go  the  distance;  rabbits 
never  even  finish,  let  alone  win  a 
marathon,  they  said. 

They  were  wrong.  The  rab- 
bit not  only  finished,  he  won. 
SSgt.  Dewayne  McKinney,  Fort 
Bragg,  N.C.,  a member  of  the  All- 
Army  Marathon  Team,  led  the 
Newsday  Long  Island  Marathon 
from  start  to  finish.  His  time  was 
2 hours,  23  minutes,  42  seconds. 
It  was  his  best  finish  ever. 


SOLDIERS 


Opposite  page,  Sp5 
Weston  Bruner,  SSgt.  De- 
wayne  McKinney  and  Sp5 
Richard  Mata,  minutes 
before  the  start  of  the 
race.  • From  the  top, 

CSM  Clyde  Downs  and 
Capt.  Robert  O’Brien  at 
the  halfway  point  along 
the  boardwalk  • SSgt.  Al- 
bert Rivas  stretches 
before  the  race  • and 
marathon  medal. 


McKinney’s  nearest  com- 
petitor finished  more  than  three 
minutes  behind  him.  The  last 
time  anyone  in  the  pack  saw  him 
was  at  the  starting  line.  The  rab- 
bit just  ran  off  and  left  them. 

But  McKinney’s  win  was 
only  the  beginning.  Army  run- 
ners won  nine  of  the  top  50 
places,  and  all  13  finished  in  the 
top  200  spots  in  a field  of  nearly 
3,000.  SSgt.  Alberto  Rivas  of  U.S. 
Army,  Europe  (USAREUR),  and 
CSM  Clyde  Downs,  Fort  Ritchie, 
Md.,  both  captured  second 
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places  in  their  age  groups. 

This  was  only  the  second 
year  for  the  team,  and  its  coach, 
Maj.  Douglas  “Nick”  Nichols, 
Fort  McClellan,  Ala. 

The  other  Army  mara- 
thoners were  Capt.  Robert 
O’Brien,  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska;  Sgt.  Tomas  Ayala, 
USAREUR;  Capt.  David  Riddle 
and  Sgt.  Reginald  Humdy,  both 
from  Korea;  Sp6  Sam  Rojas, 
Madigan  Army  Medical  Center, 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  Sp5  Richard 
Mata  and  Sp4  Anthony  Span, 
both  from  Fort  Carson,  Colo.;  1st 
Sgt.  Chris  Bogart,  Vint  Hill 
Farms  Station,  V a.;  and  Sp5 
Weston  Bruner,  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.  Besides  McKinney,  Fort 
Bragg  sent  1st  Lts.  John  Zizzi 
and  Nancy  Gucwa.  The  only 
woman  on  the  team,  Gucwa 
didn’t  run  because  of  an  injury. 

To  apply  for  the  All-Army 


team,  runners  must  write  to: 
Army  Sports  Office,  ATTN: 
DAAG-MSP,  Alexandria,  V a. 
22331.  Along  with  the  applica- 
tion letter,  they  should  include  a 
certificate  of  amateurism,  their 
commander’s  OK  to  compete, 
and  a privacy  act  statement.  A 
copy  of  a certificate  of  participa- 
tion in  a sanctioned  marathon, 
showing  the  finishing  time  and 
signed  by  a race  official,  must 
also  accompany  the  application. 

“Runners  have  to  be  in  top 
shape  before  they  arrive,” 
Nichols  said.  “You  can’t  prepare 
for  a marathon  in  a week.” 

Ask  McKinney.  He  runs 
more  than  100  miles  a week  to 
stay  ready.  □ 
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Sgt.  Lewis  Levine 


ENTERING,  running  and  finishing  a marathon  is  a 
remarkable  feat,  even  in  this  era  of  fitness  and  run- 
ning. The  sheer  magnitude  of  running  26  miles,  385 
yards  boggles  the  imagination,  especially  when  it  is  ac- 
complished by  the  average  citizen. 

On  Oct.  25,  1981,  seven  Fort  Hamilton,  N.Y., 
runners  started  the  New  York  City  Marathon.  All  of 
them  finished.  I count  myself  fortunate  to  be  one  of 
them.  Why  do  people  run?  What’s  involved?  Well  . . . 

My  own  commitment  to  run  the  marathon  began 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Oct.  26,  1980.  I stood  on  the  back  of  a 
flatbed  truck  at  the  Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge  toll 
plaza  with  the  mayor  of  New  York  to  witness  one  of  the 
most  spectacular  scenes  in  sports.  With  15,000  runners 
pumping  adrenalin,  helicopters  whirring  overhead  and 
the  26th  U.S.  Army  Band  of  Fort  Hamilton  playing,  the 
general  atmosphere  was  electric.  When  the  cannon  fired 
and  the  runners  surged  forward,  I knew  I wanted  to  be  a 
part  of  that  scene. 

It  was  surely  part  of  being  swept  up  in  the  fever 
of  the  moment,  but  I knew  that  in  one  year,  if  it  was 
humanly  possible,  I was  going  to  run  in  and  finish  the 
New  York  City  Marathon. 

Never  having  been  a runner,  except  as  part  of 
Army  PT  (physical  training),  I started  from  scratch.  I 
vividly  recall  that  my  first  run  the  following  week  was 
two  miles,  which  I was  unable  to  complete  without 
walking.  It  took  me  21  minutes. 

I bought  some  good  running  shoes  after  that 
two-miler,  read  everything  I could  about  running, 
sought  advice  and  kept  on. 


I remember  my  elation  that  December  when,  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life,  I ran  four  miles.  It  took  me  42 
minutes.  By  January,  I knew  I was  serious.  I got  a com- 
plete physical  examination  to  include  a heart  evaluation  | 
with  stress  test  — no  problems  there. 

I began  to  keep  a daily  log  of  my  running.  I 
learned  that  total  weekly  mileage,  not  daily,  was  the  im- 
portant thing.  I learned  that  by  August  I should  be  run- 
ning 40  miles  each  week,  and  by  September,  50  miles.  I 
also  learned  the  importance  of  running  at  least  five  days  | 
each  week  and  running  a long  distance  on  one  of  those 
days.  More  importantly,  increases  in  distance  had  to  be 
done  gradually,  not  more  than  10  percent  each  week.  (In  I 
July,  I failed  to  heed  this  advice.  I tried  to  go  too  far  too 
soon  and  suffered  a three-week  setback  because  of  ten- 
donitis.) 

During  my  months  of  training,  the  marathon  be-  > 
came  an  obsession.  A day  of  running  did  not  go  by  that 
I didn’t  think  about  it.  I enjoyed  running.  I felt  better 
and  had  more  energy  than  in  many  years.  My  weight 
dropped  from  178  to  155  pounds. 

By  June,  I was  able  to  run  12  miles,  and  by  late 
August,  15.1  managed  to  run  20  miles  in  September,  my 
longest  before  the  marathon.  Each  time  I ran  a long  dis- 
tance, the  task  became  easier. 

All  told,  the  log  showed  more  than  1,500  miles 
completed.  The  last  full  month  of  running  before  I tap- 
ered off  for  the  marathon  showed  204  miles.  The  week 


COLONEL  CHARLES  S.  STODTER  JR.  is  the  commander,  New  York  Area  Command 
and  Fort  Hamilton,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  He  reportedly  has  caught  the  marathon  bug  and  is 
scheduled  to  run  in  the  1982  New  York  City  Marathon  late  this  month. 
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before  the  race,  I reduced  my  mileage  drastically  to  18 
miles. 

Three  days  before  the  run  I started  a high-carbo- 
hydrate diet.  After  three  days  of  loading  up  on  pasta, 
potatoes  and  pancakes,  I felt  more  like  the  Goodyear 
blimp  than  a runner. 

Sunday  morning,  Oct.  25,  I could  feel  the  adren- 
alin flowing.  Though  I knew  I needed  to  have  more 
mileage  behind  me  and  that  my  speed  over  a long  haul 
was  not  what  it  should  be,  I was  confident  I could  finish 
the  race  — my  primary  goal. 

Check-in  at  Fort  Wadsworth,  N.Y.,  was  remark- 
ably easy  and  quick.  Passing  a pencil-like  scanner  over 
the  computer  bar  code  on  my  running  number  was  all 
that  was  required.  I was  in  the  computer. 

A short  visit  to  the  recreation  center  produced  an 
astonishing  sight.  Top  marathoners  were  gathered  in  the 
VIP  waiting  room  in  almost  complete,  library-like 
silence  and  relaxation  — a stark  contrast  to  the  hubbub 
and  electric  tension  outside.  One  female  runner  ap- 
peared to  be  asleep  on  the  floor.  I found  myself  doing 
stretching  exercises  beside  Alberto  Salazar,  who  was  to 
win  and  set  a world  record  later  in  the  day. 

Then  it  struck  me.  The  world’s  best  would  compete 
alongside  total  novices  like  me.  And  the  marathon 
wouldn’t  be  complete  or  successful  without  both 
groups. 

Shortly  after  10  a.m.,  all  traffic  flow  on  the 
bridge  was  stopped,  and  more  than  15,000  participants 
made  their  way  with  surprising  order  to  starting  posi- 
tions based  on  their  anticipated  running  times. 

Here  was  the  same  scene  as  the  year  before,  with 
one  major  difference  — I was  wearing  a running  suit. 

Mayor  Ed  Koch,  in  his  best  form,  cheered  the 
runners  on  while  they  cheered  for  him.  As  the  helicop- 
ters circled  overhead  and  television  coverage  got  under 
way,  the  26th  U.S.  Army  Band  swung  into  the  theme 
from  “Rocky.” 

At  exactly  10:38  a.m.,  the  mayor  fired  the  can- 
non and  we  were  off.  I had  always  thought  the  mile  run 
uphill  to  the  top  of  the  bridge  would  be  difficult.  I was 
therefore  surprised  to  find  myself  there  before  I realized 
it  and  well  ahead  of  my  planned  8:30-per-mile  pace.  I 
slowed  down  to  keep  to  my  planned  pace. 

Having  seen  photos  of  thousands  of  participants 
crowding  the  bridge,  I was  surprised  by  the  running 
room  available  and  the  fact  that  one  could  run  at  almost 
any  speed. 

The  crowds  that  would  be  with  us  throughout  the 
race  began  as  we  exited  the  Verrazano  Narrows  Bridge 
onto  92nd  Street.  I saw  my  wife  for  the  last  time  until 
the  finish  line.  She  handed  me  a cup  of  water,  which 
allowed  me  to  pass  the  first  water  point  on  Fourth 
Avenue,  the  three-mile  mark.  The  crowds  in  Bay  Ridge 
were  among  the  most  enthusiastic  along  the  race  course. 

Quickly,  I realized  that  the  crowd  had  changed 
and  that  we  were  now  in  a Hispanic  neighborhood.  The 
route  of  the  marathon  reflected  the  magic  of  New  York 
itself  — its  diverse  people  and  neighborhoods. 

The  15-mile  point  came  almost  exactly  on  sched- 


ule for  my  8:30  pace.  I was  on  the  Queensboro  Bridge, 
New  York’s  “heartbreak  hill.”  Carpet  had  been  laid  the 
length  of  the  bridge  to  cover  the  grating.  I had  previous- 
ly decided  to  run  the  length  of  the  bridge  without  stop- 
ping and  did  so,  but  I paid  a price  later.  As  I fought  to 
reach  the  top  of  the  bridge,  I became  convinced  that  the 
Queensboro  was  the  only  bridge  in  the  world  that  was 
uphill  for  its  entire  length. 

Across  the  bridge  on  First  Avenue  in  Manhattan, 
crowds  were  said  to  be  the  biggest  and  loudest  along  the 
route.  They  were!  In  many  places,  they  crowded  into  the 
streets.  Runners  only  had  a few  yards  to  pass  through. 
If  you  wanted  to  quit,  this  wasn’t  the  place. 

In  the  affluent  upper  East  60s  and  70s,  a party  at- 
mosphere existed  as  several  groups  tried  to  pass  beers  to 
the  runners.  My  pace  had  slowed  significantly,  perhaps 
as  a result  of  my  run  on  the  bridge.  For  the  first  time,  I 
walked  as  I drank  some  water.  The  excitement  gener- 
ated by  the  crowds  made  it  difficult  to  concentrate  on 
running  a fast  pace  throughout  the  race.  When  weari- 
ness set  in,  it  became  doubly  difficult. 

All  systems  were  still  go  at  20  miles.  I was  almost 
exactly  on  pace  to  finish  in  less  than  four  hours,  feeling 
tired  but  good.  I could  almost  feel  the  spaghetti  start  to 
crank  in. 

I especially  enjoyed  the  magnificent  crowd  in 
Harlem.  People  held  out  their  hands,  wanting  the  run- 
ners to  give  them  “five.” 

Then,  from  out  of  nowhere  at  mile  22,  there  it 
was,  unannounced  and  unwanted,  every  marathon  run- 
ner’s dread.  I was  having  a personal  encounter  with  the 
infamous  “wall.”  With  no  energy  left  in  my  legs, 
cramps  setting  in,  and  nerve  endings  feeling  raw,  I aban- 
doned any  thought  of  finishing  in  less  than  four  hours. 

The  race  became  a struggle  to  finish.  The  gentle 
hills  of  Central  Park  became  mountains.  With  one  mile 
to  go,  I was  certain  I would  make  it,  but  I was  now 
walking  almost  as  much  as  I ran,  and  running  was  hard- 
ly more  than  a trot. 

The  finish  line  came  into  view  after  the  final 
turn.  I managed  one  last  burst  of  effort  so  I would  at 
least  look  good  finishing.  Crossing  that  line  was  one  of 
the  finest  feelings  I can  remember. 

I glanced  up  at  the  clock.  It  read  4 hours,  17  min- 
utes. Not  what  I wanted,  but  it  was  a victory  of  sorts  in 
that  I had  accomplished  my  principal  goal.  All  the  miles 
of  training,  the  blisters,  the  aches  and  pains  flashed 
through  my  mind. 

Was  it  worth  it?  Emphatically,  yes!  A thousand 
times  over! 

Someone  hung  a medal  around  my  neck.  A med- 
ic asked  if  I needed  any  help.  I was  wrapped  in  a silver- 
foil  thermal  blanket  as  I passed  through  the  finish  line 
chute.  Hobbling  along  on  legs  growing  stiff,  I glanced  at 
the  runner  next  to  me.  We  both  managed  faint  smiles, 
and,  unexpectedly,  tears  welled  up  in  our  eyes. 

Will  I do  it  again?  I don’t  know.  Maybe.  It  is, 
without  a doubt,  from  a physical  standpoint,  the  hard- 
est thing  I have  ever  done.  One  thing  is  certain,  though. 
I’ll  always  run.  □ 


Benedict 

Arnold 


JUSTICE 


Tom  Kiddoo 


An  accused  American  traitor  pe- 
titioned an  Army  review  board 
this  year.  The  request:  “Correct” 
the  accused  traitor’s  military  rec- 
ords to  show  that  the  Army  officer 
had  served  the  American  cause  hon- 
orably and  had  not  sold  out  his 
command  to  the  enemy.  Actually, 
the  accused  traitor  was  unable  to  ap- 
pear personally  before  the  board. 
Descendants  spoke  in  his  behalf. 
After  all,  he  had  died  181  years  ago 
in  London,  where  he  had  fled  in 
1781.  His  name  was  Benedict  Arnold. 

Most  of  the  cases  Army  re- 
view boards  handle  aren’t  as  histori- 
cal or  dramatic  as  the  Benedict 
Arnold  case,  but  all  are  important 
to  those  they  affect.  If  a reyiew 
board  rules  in  favor  of  an  applicant, 
it  can  mean  that  the  applicant  gets 


justice,  renewed  pride  and  respect 
— and,  perhaps,  some  cash. 

Until  June  1944,  there  were 
no  review  boards.  A legislator  had 
to  introduce  a private  relief  bill  to 
Congress  on  the  behalf  of  a soldier 
or  veteran.  By  the  end  of  the  war, 
however,  millions  had  served  on  ac- 
tive duty.  That  meant  more  soldiers 
than  ever  before  wanted  to  clear  up 
what  they  saw  as  military  mistakes 
and  injustices.  If  Congress  had  dealt 
with  each  case,  it  would  have  had 
time  for  little  else.  In  June  1944 
Congress  passed  the  Serviceman’s 
Readjustment  Act,  which  estab- 
lished discharge  review  boards  in 
each  service.  Also  in  1944,  Congress 
passed  another  law  to  set  up  boards 
to  correct  military  records  within 
each  service. 

The  Army  Board  for  Correc- 
tion of  Military  Records  and  the 
Army  Discharge  Review  Board  are 
the  “busiest”  of  the  Army’s  review 
boards.  And  they  are  the  ones  that 
may  someday  help  you  the  most. 


THE  ABCMR 


It  was  the  Army  Board  for  Correction  of  Military 
Records  (ABCMR)  that  reviewed  Benedict  Arnold’s 
case.  The  appeal  was  denied.  Thirty  high-ranking  Army 
civilians  in  the  Washington,  D.C.,  area  serve  on  the 
ABCMR  on  an  additional  duty  basis.  Five  meet  as  the 
formal  board  at  the  Pentagon  each  Wednesday,  and 
sometimes  at  other  times. 

The  board  can  correct  almost  any  entry  in  an 
Army  personnel  record  that  was  made  by  mistake  or 
was  made  unjustly.  The  board  will  do  this  only  after 
soldiers  have  exhausted  remedies  available  through  ex- 
isting laws  and  regulations. 

Say,  for  instance,  Sgt.  Carbuncle  was  charged 
for  leave  he  didn’t  take.  The  ABCMR  can  get  it  back  for 
him.  Maybe  Pvt.  2 Treebark  was  supposed  to  become 
PFC  Treebark,  but  somehow  he  was  overlooked.  The 


ABCMR  can  come  to  his  rescue.  The  board  can  also 
make  sure  a soldier  receives  missed  entitlements,  gets  bo- 
nuses that  are  due  him,  gets  the  right  service  credits  if  he’s 
in  the  reserve  components,  gets  the  Survivors  Benefit  Plan 
he  wasn’t  told  about  if  he’s  a retiree,  and  much  more. 

According  to  Jack  Matthews,  executive  secretary 
of  the  ABCMR,  most  applications  for  correction  of  rec- 
ords come  from  reservists,  guardsmen,  retirees  and 
veterans.  They  ask  for  a wide  range  of  corrections. 
However,  most  active  duty  soldiers  who  apply  ask  the 
ABCMR  to  adjust  their  dates  of  rank.  Sp4  Bigley,  let’s 
say,  was  supposed  to  be  promoted  on  Oct.  1,  but  her 
orders  weren’t  cut  until  Nov.  1 . The  orders  should  have 
made  the  promotion  retroactive  to  Oct.  1,  but  they 
didn’t.  Bigley  misses  out  on  a month  of  increased  pay. 
She  goes  through  her  military  personnel  office  (MILPO) 
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to  get  the  necessary  documentation  for  support.  Then, 
she  applies  to  ABCMR  for  help. 

The  board  receives  about  30,000  applications 
each  year.  More  than  half  are  administratively  corrected 
by  the  Reserve  Components  Personnel  and  Administra- 
tion Center  (RCPAC)  without  review  by  ABCMR. 
Another  1 ,000  applications  from  active  duty  soldiers  are 
corrected  by  the  Military  Personnel  Center  (MILPER- 
CEN).  This  brings  up  an  important  point:  If  you’re 
seeking  corrections,  first  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  your  commander  or  supervisor  and  MILPO.  Ap- 
ply to  ABCMR  only  if  you  can’t  get  satisfaction 
through  normal  channels. 

If  you  decide  to  apply  to  the  ABCMR  for  a cor- 
rection, read  Army  Regulation  15-185  to  find  out  more 
about  how  the  board  works  and  how  it  can  help  you. 
Then  get  advice  from  your  personnel  and  legal  assis- 
tance offices.  If  you  can’t  get  your  problem  straightened 
out  through  normal  personnel  channels,  fill  out  DD 
Form  149  (Application  for  Correction  of  Military  or 
Naval  Record).  Your  unit  should  be  able  to  get  you 
copies  of  the  form  through  regular  publications  chan- 
nels. Reservists,  guardsmen,  retirees  and  veterans 
should  write  to:  Commander,  RCPAC,  ATTN:  AGUZ- 
PSA-A,  9700  Page  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63132. 

Fill  out  the  form  completely,  sign  and  date  it, 
and  attach  specific  records,  documents  and  other  infor- 
mation that  support  your  case.  If  you’re  on  active  duty, 
send  your  application  directly  to:  ABCMR,  Department 
of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.,  20310.  If  you’re  a vet- 
eran, retiree  or  member  of  the  reserve  components,  send 
your  application  to  RCPAC,  where  the  application  will 
be  matched  with  your  military  record  and  forwarded  to 
the  ABCMR. 

A spouse,  parent,  heir  or  other  legal  representa- 
tive may  submit  an  application  if  the  soldier,  veteran  or 
retiree  is  dead,  missing  or  incapable  of  making  applica- 
tion. You  should  submit  the  application  within  three 
years  of  discovering  the  error  or  injustice.  In  some 
cases,  however,  the  ABCMR  may  waive  the  time  limit  if 
you  can  show  good  reason  why  it  should. 

Once  you  send  in  your  application,  be  patient. 
It’ll  take  time  for  your  application  to  be  processed 
through  channels  to  the  ABCMR.  If  your  records  are  in- 
tact, processing  should  go  relatively  quickly.  If  your  rec- 
ords are  damaged  or  missing  — as  is  the  case  with  about 
18  million  older  military  records  that  were  destroyed  in 
a 1973  St.  Louis  fire  — it  may  take  some  time  to  recon- 
struct them  from  other  sources.  Most  cases  take  six 
months  or  less  to  process.  In  rare  cases,  as  when  records 
must  be  reconstructed,  it  may  take  up  to  two  years. 

The  ABCMR  may  administratively  correct  your 
records  without  a hearing,  if  the  request  is  simple,  such 
as  changing  the  effective  date  of  a late  promotion  order. 
In  more  complicated  cases,  the  board  will  review  the  ap- 
plication and  available  records  to  determine  whether  it’s 
authorized  a hearing  in  Washington,  D.C.  If  it  is,  you’ll 
be  notified  in  writing  of  the  time  and  place.  You  must 
pay  your  own  expenses.  You  may  take  witnesses  and  an 
attorney  or  board-accredited  veterans’  representative 


with  you  to  the  ABCMR  hearings. 

If  you  don’t  desire  a hearing  or  can’t  make  it  to 
one,  the  board  will  decide  your  case  based  on  a review 
of  your  military  records,  your  application,  documentary 
evidence  and  briefs  (written  arguments  supporting  your 
case). 

The  ABCMR  decision  to  correct  a record  is  ac- 
tually only  a recommendation.  The  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Army  for  manpower  and  reserve  affairs  must  ap- 
prove the  recommendation  before  RCPAC  or  MIL- 
PERCEN  is  directed  to  make  the  correction.  Matthews 
said  the  assistant  secretary  approves  about  99  percent  of 
the  board’s  recommendations. 

If  your  record  is  corrected,  you  may  get  back  pay 
or  some  other  award  of  money  if  it’s  due  you.  Correc- 
tion of  records  by  the  ABCMR  has  resulted  in  the  Army 
paying  out  about  $21  million  in  the  last  three  years. 
About  $2  million  was  paid  out  in  the  first  half  of  fiscal 
1982  alone. 

“We  don’t  determine  the  dollar  amount.  All  we 
do  is  correct  the  records,’’  Matthews  explained.  “Some- 
body else  figures  out  what  the  dollar  amount  will  be 
when  it  goes  through  the  Finance  Center.’’ 

Regardless  of  who  pays  the  money,  it  is  cash  that 
seems  to  have  sparked  recent  increases  in  the  number  of 
requests  for  correction  of  records.  “We’re  on  an  up- 
ward trend.  We’re  getting  more  and  more  applications,’’ 
Matthews  said.  “As  the  economic  times  get  worse  out- 
side, there’s  going  to  be  more  people  coming  in  and  ask- 
ing that  their  records  be  corrected.” 

■' 
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DISCHARGE  REVIEW  BOARD 


You  may  ask  the  Army  Discharge  Review  Board 
(ADRB)  for  help  someday  if  you  get  an  administra- 
tive discharge  that’s  less  than  honorable,  or  a bad  con- 
duct discharge  rendered  by  a special  court-martial.  The 
ADRB  has  the  power  to  upgrade  discharges  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  However,  they  cannot  help  you  if  you 
were  discharged  under  a sentence  by  a general  court- 
martial. 

The  ADRB  is  sort  of  a “little  brother”  to  the 
ABCMR.  You  may  appeal  an  ADRB  decision  up  to  the 
Board  for  Correction  of  Military  Records.  Unlike  the 
ABCMR,  however,  the  ADRB’s  members  are  all  Army 
officers.  The  board  has  three  divisions,  each  headed  by 
a colonel  and  each  having  an  authorized  strength  of  16 
members.  The  division  chiefs  select  five-person  panels 
to  work  on  the  case  load.  The  makeup  of  the  panels 
varies  from  day  to  day  because  members  rotate. 

The  ADRB  panels  meet  in  the  Pentagon,  and 
they  sometimes  travel.  They  sometimes  “travel”  with- 
out ever  leaving  the  Pentagon. 

“We  have,  in  addition  to  a regular  travel  panel,  a 
mode  of  operation  which  uses  a videotape  of  a hearing 
examiner  and  an  applicant  presenting  his  case,”  said 
Col.  James  Rowe,  president  of  the  ADRB.  “That  only 
involves  the  hearing  examiner  (a  colonel  or  lieutenant 
colonel  who  has  extensive  ADRB  experience),  plus  a 
secretary-recorder  and  assistant  secretary-recorder.” 

Using  this  system,  the  hearing  examiner  records 
the  applicant’s  testimony  and  carries  the  tape  back  to 
the  Pentagon.  An  ADRB  panel  watches  the  taped  pre- 
sentation on  a 6-foot  video  screen  and  makes  its  deci- 
sion. The  videotape  is  used  for  places  where  there  aren’t 
enough  applicants  to  warrant  sending  a whole  panel  for 
any  length  of  time,  Rowe  explained. 

“In  order  to  send  a travel  panel  out,  I like  to 
have  at  least  70  positive  responses  — 70  people  who  said 
‘Yes,  we’ll  be  there,’  ” Rowe  said.  For  a hearing  ex- 
aminer to  be  sent  out,  there  must  be  20  to  30  applicants 
in  an  area  who  are  willing  to  attend  a video  hearing.  All 
others  may  come  to  a hearing  at  the  Pentagon  or  accept 
an  ADRB  decision  without  a hearing. 

The  ADRB  receives  about  500  to  600  applica- 
tions each  month.  Of  those,  about  15  to  20  percent  re- 
sult in  upgraded  discharges.  The  ADRB  may  upgrade  a 
discharge  based  on  the  positive  aspects  of  an  applicant’s 
overall  service  record,  including  awards  and  decora- 
tions, letters  of  recommendation,  combat  service, 
wounds  received  in  action,  level  of  responsibility  at 
which  the  applicant  served,  acts  of  merit  that  resulted  in 
awards,  length  of  service  and  prior  discharges.  These 
are  balanced  against  negative  factors  such  as  letters  of 
reprimand,  convictions  by  court-martial,  other  punish- 
ment received,  record  of  absence  without  leave  and  so 
forth.  The  board  also  considers  such  things  as  age,  edu- 
cational level  and  aptitude  scores,  family  and  personal 
problems,  and  the  possibility  of  unfair  action  of  the  dis- 
charging authority,  or  discrimination  because  of  race, 
sex,  religion  or  other  factor. 
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“Basically  what  we’re  doing  in  looking  at  a per- 
son’s case  and  asking,  ‘Was  the  discharge  proper  and 
fair  at  the  time  he  was  discharged?  And  is  it  fair  under 
current  standards?’  ” Rowe  explained. 

Veterans  want  discharges  upgraded  for  many 
reasons.  “Generally,  the  applicant  is  talking  of  being 
able  to  better  his  life  in  terms  of  getting  a job,”  Rowe 
said.  “But  we’ve  had  people  apply  for  upgrades  who  are 
making  $50,000  a year.  We’ve  had  people  apply  for  up- 
grades who  own  businesses  and  are  particularly  well- 
off.  When  you  get  into  this,  you’re  getting  the  guy  who 
is  bothered  by  the  discharge.  It  is  a blight  on  his  record 
he’d  like  to  correct.  It  was  just  a phase  in  his  earlier  life 
he’s  unhappy  with,  and  it  nags  at  him.” 

To  apply  for  an  upgraded  discharge,  fill  out  a 
DD  Form  293  (Application  for  Review  of  Discharge  or 
Separation  from  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States).  Forms  are  available  at  most  regional  offices  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  and  most  military  installa- 
tions. You  should  attach  any  documentation  that  may 
help  your  case.  Send  the  application  to:  RCPAC,  ATTN: 
AGUZ-DR,  9700  Page  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63132. 

You  should  submit  the  application  within  15 
years  of  your  discharge.  Expect  to  wait  between  six  and 
18  months  for  processing  through  RCPAC  to  the 
ADRB  and  for  a decision  to  be  made.  During  that  time, 
you’ll  be  asked  to  appear  at  a hearing  if  you’ve  re- 
quested a personal  appearance.  If  you  don’t  appear,  a 
decision  will  be  made  based  on  your  records  and  any 
supporting  information.  □ 

EDITOR’S  NOTE:  The  ABCMR  and  ADRB  are  ad- 


ministered by  the  Army  Review  Boards  Agency  in  the 
Pentagon.  The  agency  also  adminis- 
ters the  Army  Clemency  Board, 
Physical  Disability  Appeal  Board, 
and  Elimination  and  Security  Re- 
view Boards.  For  more  details  on 
Army  Review  Boards,  write  to:  Di- 
rector, Army  Council  of  Review 
Boards,  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  Washington,  D.C.  20310. 
Or,  consult  Army  Regulations  15-180 
(ADRB)  or  15-185  (ABCMR). 
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If  you’re  aching  to  experience  the  roar  of  the  greasepaint  and  the 
smell  of  the  crowd,  or  if  you’re  just  the  wiz  with  the  sound  of  music 
(promises,  promises)  — then  the  Army  has  a deal  you  can’t  refuse  . . . 


HELP  build  Chicago  or  Rome  in 
your  spare  time.  Light  up  the  back 
alleys  of  New  York  or  the  dark  cor- 
ners of  Dogpatch.  Sew  clothes  for  a 
king,  a cowboy  or  a man  from  the 
moon.  Powder  the  nose  of  the 
queen  of  Prance.  Blast  out  jazz  on 
your  saxophone,  or  croon  soft  mel- 
odies. Tap  out  ragtime  with  your 
toes,  or  swing,  dip  and  twirl  to  a 
disco  beat.  Be  a hoodlum,  a prin- 
cess, a bum,  a tough  policeman  or  a 
bumbling  buffoon.  Be  a star.  Work 
for  the  largest  producer  of  plays  and 
musicals  in  the  world  . . . the  U.S. 
Army. 

The  Army  has  been  in  “show 
biz’’  for  a long  time.  In  the  1800s, 
even  many  of  the  dustiest  posts  of 
the  West  boasted  a theater  or  opera 
house.  However,  most  of  the  per- 
formers were  members  of  traveling 


troupes.  And  the  audiences  were 
often  restricted  to  officers,  their 
families  and  dignitaries  from  nearby 
towns. 

Today,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  music  and  theater  program  is  for 
everybody.  It  gives  soldiers,  family 
members,  Army  civilians  and  resi- 
dents of  nearby  communities  a 
chance  to  work  together  in  plays, 
musicals  and  other  shows.  The  pro- 
gram, which  is  a part  of  morale  sup- 
port activities,  evolved  from  the 
entertainment  programs  of  World 
Wars  I and  II.  Many  installations 
now  have  full-time  civilian  staffs 
which  coordinate  theater  activities. 

Some  Army  posts  have  no 
music  and  theater  program.  Soldier 
interest,  or  command  interest,  in  the 
program  may  be  low,  and  available 
funds  may  be  budgeted  for  other 


uses.  At  posts  where  interest  in  mu- 
sic and  theater  is  high,  however,  the 
programs  often  shine. 

The  music  and  theater  pro- 
gram at  Port  Campbell,  Ky.,  for  in- 
stance, has  community  theater,  chil- 
dren’s theater  and  dinner  theater 
year-round.  The  community  theater 
program  is  just  that:  a program  that 
brings  soldiers,  family  members  and 
residents  of  the  civilian  community 
together.  The  same  holds  true  for 
dinner-theater  productions. 

“Here  at  Port  Campbell,  the 
theater  program  is  operated  as  a 
community  relations  activity,  so  we 
allow  the  local  civilians  to  take  part 
in  the  productions,”  said  Lionel 
Austell,  music  and  theater  director. 
“As  for  military,  we  get  a combina- 
tion of  just  about  all  ranks.” 

Fort  Campbell’s  children’s 
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theater,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strictly 
for  children.  “The  children’s  thea- 
ter uses  children  as  performers.  It’s 
children  performing  for  children, 
not  adults  performing  for  children,’’ 
Austell  said. 

Austell’s  section  coordinates 
about  six  major  productions  each 
year  for  the  dinner  theater,  six  for 
community  theater  and  three  or 
four  for  children’s  theater,  in  addi- 
tion to  numerous  talent  shows,  con- 
certs, reviews  and  other  perfor- 
mances. 

Fort  Huachuca,  Ariz.,  has  a 
music  and  theater  program  which 
has  about  three  or  four  major  mu- 
sicals, three  or  four  plays,  and  20  to 
25  other  shows  each  year.  Last  sum- 
mer it  entertained  in  the  open. 

“We  went  into  an  outdoor 
theater  for  the  summer  months,” 
said  program  director  John  Downey. 
He  said  they  built  an  outdoor  stage 
for  the  players  and  a patio  for  the 
audience  — much  like  a German 
beer  garden.  “We  had  something 
going  on  every  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day evening  all  summer.” 

Downey  said  Fort  Huachuca 
also  has  a regular  indoor  theater  in  a 
“huge  old  recreation  center,”  which 
is  being  remodeled  to  include  facili- 
ties for  dinner  theater. 

The  program  at  Fort  Bliss, 
Texas,  went  mobile  this  year. 
“We’re  going  to  be  more  mobile 
than  ever  before,”  director  Jerry 
Gillis  explained.  “Our  goal  is  to 
bring  high-quality  entertainment  to 
soldiers  anywhere  on  the  post.” 

To  do  this,  Bliss  is  using  a 
new  showmobile  — a stage  on 
wheels  — to  take  variety  shows, 
commercial  entertainment  and  local 
plays  and  musicals  to  soldiers  in  the 
field.  Gillis  said  the  showmobile 
works  as  a movable  extension  of  the 
post’s  regular  community  and  din- 
ner theaters. 

Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  has  a 
three-phase  music  and  theater  pro- 
gram: a program  for  children,  one 
for  Explorer  Scouts,  and  the  Main 
Stage  program  for  all  ages. 

Program  director  Victor  Col- 
letti  said  the  program  uses  a small 
World  War  II  building  for  produc- 
tions. The  building  has  been 
carpeted,  and  a small  orchestra  pit 


has  been  hammered  out  of  the  con- 
crete foundation  in  front  of  the 
stage. 

The  building  holds  an  audi- 
ence of  only  284  and  the  stage  area 
is  small,  but  this  hasn’t  kept  Fort 
Carson  from  doing  exciting  and 
sometimes  controversial  plays.  An 
example  is  “Jesus  Christ,  Super- 
star,”  which  was  staged  at  Carson 
in  1971. 

“We  were  supposed  to  open, 
as  I remember,  six  days  before 
Broadway,”  Colletti  said.  “I  think 
what  happened  is  they  found  out  we 
were  going  to  open  before  them  — 
have  a world  premiere,  so  to  speak 
— so  they  moved  up  their  opening 


date  to  three  days  before  ours.” 

The  play  ran  for  10  days  at 
Fort  Carson,  but  only  after  some 
local  controversy  had  settled  down. 
“We  had  some  chaplains  on  the 
post  demanding  we  not  do  it,”  Col- 
letti said.  “Other  chaplains  said, 
‘Yes,  do  it!’  The  nice  thing  about  it 
was  that  after  we  did  it,  it  sort  of 
pulled  the  chaplaincy  together.  Peo- 
ple who  had  bad  feelings  about  us 
doing  it  turned  out  saying,  ‘We’re 
delighted  you  did  it  because  of  the 
way  it  was  handled.’  ” 

Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  has  intro- 
duced a new  element  to  its  music 
and  theater  program. 

According  to  stage  director 
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|t,  King  Henry  II  of  England  and  his  wife, 
nor,  argue  in  the  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  production 
“The  Lion  in  Winter.”  • Below  and  the 
jjvious  page,  cast  members  prepare  and  re- 
rse  for  the  1982  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  produc- 
of  the  musical  “Kiss  Me  Kate.” 
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Lee  Yopp,  about  50  percent  of  the 
program’s  time  is  spent  using 
i'  theater  as  a training  device.  “We 
use  theater  as  therapy  and  as  an  in- 
structional tool,’’  Yopp  said. 
“We’ve  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse,  child  abuse, 
the  topic  of  safety  and  with  other 
i problems.” 

Yopp  said  they  use  a play 
format  to  demonstrate  the  problems 
i to  soldiers  and  to  show  ways  to  deal 
with  them.  They’ve  used  the  same 
technique  to  teach  soldiers  to  do 
their  jobs  better. 

“We’ve  trained  MPs  to  han- 
dle domestic  conflicts  better  by  hav- 
ing them  first  ‘handle’  similar  situa- 


tions on  the  stage  before  going  out 
on  the  job,”  Yopp  said. 

“We’ve  also  worked  on  the 
problem  of  foreign  agents  coming 
onto  post  and  trying  to  get  informa- 
tion from  soldiers,”  he  continued. 
“We’ve  constructed  training  ses- 
sions for  the  troops  to  alert  them  to 
possible  situations.  We  use  actors 
who  role-play  for  the  training  of  the 
soldiers.” 

This  educational  theater  is 
done  in  addition  to  a regular  pro- 
gram which  includes  a minimum  of 
12  major  productions  at  Fort 
Bragg’s  500-seat  playhouse,  as  well 
as  numerous  productions  at  “satel- 
lite theaters”  temporarily  set  up  in 
unit  mess  halls,  barracks  and  other 
buildings  all  over  the  post. 

Music  and  theater  director 
George  Yarick  said  Fort  Bragg  is 
also  active  in  the  area  of  black 
theater. 

The  program  has  produced 
works  such  as  “Raisin  in  the  Sun,” 
“Green  Pastures”  and  “Purlie.”  As 
part  of  this  program,  Howard  Rol- 
lins, star  of  the  movie  “Ragtime,” 
worked  at  Fort  Bragg  for  three 
weeks  in  workshops  for  theater  en- 
thusiasts. He  ended  his  stay  by  star- 
ring in  a musical  review  called 
“Medal  of  Honor  Rag.” 

Many  smaller  posts  also  have 
active  music  and  theater  programs. 
For  instance,  Fort  Lee,  Va.,  is  the 
home  of  the  Quartermaster  School 
and  has  very  few  permanent-party 
soldiers.  The  rest  of  the  population 
are  soldier-students  who  stay  at  the 
post  for  only  a few  weeks.  Yet,  ac- 
cording to  program  director  Aria 
Guild,  Fort  Lee  still  manages  to  put 
on  about  five  major  plays  and  mu- 
sicals each  year  and  16  to  18  other 
shows. 

The  Fort  Lee  program  has 
also  managed  to  produce  some  ma- 
jor talent.  Myles  Wilder,  for  in- 
stance, served  as  a private  at  Fort 
Lee  from  1955  to  1957.  During  that 
time  he  was  director  of  the  post  little 
theater.  He  is  now  head  writer  and 
producer  of  the  “The  Dukes  of 
Hazzard”  television  series. 

These  descriptions  of  a few 
of  the  Army’s  music  and  theater 
programs  are  by  no  means  com- 
plete. (After  all,  the  Army  produced 


more  than  2,000  plays  and  musicals 
throughout  the  world  last  year 
alone.)  They  are  just  a small  samp- 
ling of  the  way  Army  posts  use  the 
program  to  entertain,  teach  and 
build  community  morale. 

It’s  easy  for  you  to  become  a 
part  of  this  Army  “Broadway” 
scene,  by  the  way.  Just  check  at 
your  post  recreation  center  for  more 
information. 

You  don’t  necessarily  need  to 
sing,  dance  or  act  to  take  part.  It’s 
often  the  people  behind  the  scenes 
who  make  the  stars  really  sparkle  on 
the  stage. 

Say  you  repair  electrical  de- 
vices by  day,  or  you’re  an  electron- 
ics hobbyist.  How  about  operating 
the  complicated  sound  or  lighting 
systems  for  a play  or  musical? 

Maybe  you’re  a carpenter. 
There’s  scenery  to  be  built.  If  you 
have  friends  who  are  good  with  a 
paint  brush,  they  can  help  you  build 
city  street  scenes  or  quiet  country- 
sides. 

If  you’re  a good  writer,  try 
your  hand  at  creating  a play.  You 
might  just  see  it  performed  at  the 
post  theater.  Or  be  a director  or 
stage  manager,  if  that’s  where  your 
interest  lies.  You  can  also  work  with 
costumes,  makeup  or  props. 

If  none  of  these  interest  you, 
but  you  want  to  be  part  of  the  fun 
and  excitement,  volunteer  to  be  a 
stage  hand.  You’ll  help  keep  the 
production  running  smoothly  from 
scene  to  scene  by  moving  the  scenery 
and  props,  operating  the  curtains 
and  backdrops,  and  assisting  the 
technicians. 

Of  course,  if  there’s  a little 
“ham”  in  you  — if  you  like  to  per- 
form — there’s  always  a need  for 
you  under  the  lights.  You  don’t 
have  to  be  an  Oscar  award-winning 
actor  or  actress  to  do  it.  You  may  be 
an  infantry  master  sergeant  who 
happens  to  have  a darn  good  bari- 
tone voice,  a clerk-typist  with  a flare 
for  comedy,  or  a mechanic  who’s  a 
heck  of  a passable  dancer. 

In  short,  to  get  a part  of  the 
glitter  and  satisfaction  that  Army 
theater  can  give  you,  all  you  need 
are  real  interest,  some  free  time  and 
some  hard  work.  Someone  else  will 
furnish  the  applause.  □ 
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1ST  ARMORED  DIVISION 


THE  1st  Armored  Division  was 
activated  in  March  1932  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  as  the  7th  Cavalry  Bri- 
gade (Mechanized)  and  was  re- 
designated as  the  1st  Armored 
Division  in  July  1940.  It  is  re- 
garded as  the  parent  of  most  of 
the  succeeding  armored  units  be- 
cause it  supplied  many  cadres  for 
newly  organizing  divisions. 

The  division  went  to  North- 
ern Ireland  in  May  1942  and  later 
landed  in  Algeria,  where  it  fought 
through  the  Tunisia  campaign.  In 
1943  it  landed  between  Salerno 
and  Paestum  in  Italy.  In  January 
1944,  it  entered  the  Anzio  beach- 
head and  broke  through  German 
resistance  to  push  to  Rome.  It 
was  the  first  American  unit  to 
enter  an  enemy  capital  in  World 
War  II.  The  division  was  credited 
with  six  campaigns.  It  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  April  1946 
and  was  inactivated  in  New  York. 

“Old  Ironsides’’  was  reac- 
tivated with  a basic-  and  unit- 
training mission  in  March  1951  at 
Fort  Hood,  Texas.  The  division 
was  reduced  in  strength  in  De- 
cember 1957  to  a single  Combat 
Command  “A’’.  On  Feb.  3,  1962, 


OLD  IRONSIDES 


“Old  Ironsides” 
Ansbach, 
West  Germany 


it  was  again  brought  up  to 
strength  as  a regular  Army  divi- 
sion under  the  Reorganization 
Objective  Army  Divisions  (ROAD) 
concept. 

In  October  1962  the  1st 
Armored  was  declared  a member 
of  the  Strategic  Army  Corps 
(STRAC)  and,  almost  simultane- 

This article  on  an  Active  Army  division  is  one  in  a 
series  compiled  from  official  Army  sources  by 
Danny  M.  Johnson,  a management  analyst  who 
works  for  the  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel  at 
the  Pentagon. 


ously,  carried  out  its  first  STRAC 
mobility  test.  Responding  to  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  the  entire  di- 
vision moved  to  Fort  Stewart, 
Ga.  While  in  the  Southeast,  ele- 
ments of  the  division  took  part  in 
amphibious  training  maneuvers 
in  southern  Florida.  The  division 
returned  to  Fort  Hood  in  Decem- 
ber 1962.  In  the  spring  of  1964, 
men  of  “Old  Ironsides”  traveled 
1,500  miles  to  the  Mojave  Desert 
to  participate  in  Exercise  Desert 
Strike. 

Although  the  division  did 
not  serve  in  Vietnam,  elements  of 
the  1st  Armored  were  withdrawn 
in  1967  to  form  the  198th  Infan- 
try Brigade,  which  deployed  to 
Vietnam  in  October  1967  from 
Fort  Hood.  In  May  1971  the  1st 
Armored,  minus  personnel  and 
equipment,  replaced  the  inacti- 
vated 4th  Armored  in  West  Ger- 
many. 

Now  assigned  to  VII 
Corps,  the  1st  Armored  Division 
supports  NATO’s  first  line  of  de- 
fense. This  means  intense  train- 
ing and  participation  in  various 
exercises  staged  by  U.S.  Army 
Europe  and  NATO.  □ 
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LAND  OF  CONTRAST 


Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffer 


SPANISH  explorers,  in  search  of  the  fabled  Seven 
Cities  of  Gold,  discovered  Arizona  in  the  1500s.  They 
never  found  the  gold  they  were  seeking.  Instead,  they 
saw  a barren,  forbidding  land  inhabited  by  hostile  In- 
dian tribes. 

Although  the  Spanish  virtually  ignored  the  re- 
gion, their  influence  can  still  be  seen  throughout 
Arizona.  Hilltop  haciendas  overlook  the  towering 
Phoenix  skyline,  silhouetted  against  the  nearby  moun- 
tains. Dwellings  of  a slower-paced  past  contrast  with 
the  hustle  of  modern  society. 

Arizona  was  once  a vast  inland  sea,  which  van- 


ished millions  of  years  ago.  A lush  forest  that  lined  its 
banks  vanished  with  it.  In  the  forest’s  place  are  fossils 
scattered  across  the  Painted  Desert  in  the  Petrified 
Forest. 

After  the  sea  vanished,  water  became  scarce  in 
the  area.  The  ancient  sea  bed  turned  into  deserts.  To- 
day, the  cactus  reigns  supreme  in  this  area.  The 
Saguaro  National  Park  is  named  for  the  abundant 
stately  cactuses  found  there. 

Nature’s  hand  can  also  be  seen  at  work  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  Carved  from  solid  rock  by  the  Col- 
orado River  over  millions  of  years,  the  canyon  is  the 
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largest  tourist  attraction  in  the  state.  Each  year 
millions  are  drawn  to  its  rim  for  the  majestic  view. 

While  most  of  the  state  is  sparsely  populated, 
the  major  cities  are  models  of  modern  civilizations. 
Tucson,  the  state’s  second  largest  city,  was  an  Indian 
village  when  visited  by  Spanish  missionaries  in  the 
1690s.  By  1776,  it  was  a thriving  Spanish  Army  out- 
post. It’s  been  growing  ever  since,  and  today  Tucson 
is  a blend  of  concrete,  steel  and  glass  architecture  set 
among  spacious  green  parks  and  bounded  by  snaking 
interstate  highways. 

Water  for  the  cities  and  the  vast  irrigation  pro- 
jects in  the  state  were  obtained  by  damming  major 
water  sources,  such  as  the  Colorado  River.  By- 
products of  these  dams  are  the  many  recreational  op- 
portunities available  around  the  reservoirs  and  lakes 
they  created,  such  as  Lake  Havasu. 

The  Spaniards  didn’t  find  gold,  but  Arizona’s 
true  wealth  is  priceless.  With  its  haunting  deserts  and 
lush  oases,  its  towering  mountains  and  gaping  canyons, 
and  its  prehistoric  monuments  and  space-age  cities, 
Arizona  is  a land  rich  in  spectacular  contrast.  □ 
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Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 


AN  orange  moon  shone  that  night 
over  the  old  military  post  as  bands 
of  children  walked  through  modern 
housing  areas.  A chilling  wind  had 
blown  in  earlier,  bringing  with  it 
something  that  had  told  them  “to- 
night was  the  night.”  With  that 
knowledge,  they  had  changed  from 
normal  everyday  children  into  were- 
wolves, skeletons  and  superheroes. 
The  creatures  laughed  and  giggled 
as  adults  filled  their  decorated  bags 
with  treats. 

Somewhere  along  the  way,  a 
woman,  wearing  a black  shawl  slip- 
ped out  of  the  shadows.  Her  lan- 
tern glowed  eerily  on  the  costumed 
children.  She  called  out,  “Ethan! 
Mary!”  Hearing  no  answer,  she  dis- 
appeared. Perhaps  she  would  never 
find  them.  But  she  continued  search- 
ing, as  she  has  for  the  past  102 
years. 

The  woman,  Catherine  Sut- 
ter, had  died  in  the  winter  of  1880. 
In  the  autumn  of  that  year  she,  her 
husband,  Hiram,  and  their  two  chil- 
dren, had  visited  relatives  stationed 
at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  One 
day,  Ethan  and  Mary  were  sent  out 
to  gather  wood  for  a fire.  They 
never  returned.  Search  parties  were 
formed,  but  to  no  avail. 

Their  mother  kept  looking 
for  them.  Holding  a lantern,  she 
would  yell  for  them.  That  winter, 
she  died.  A doctor  said  it  was  pneu- 
monia. Neighbors  said  it  was  be- 
cause of  a broken  heart. 

Catherine  returns  now  and 
then  to  Fort  Leavenworth.  Her 
ghost  is  usually  seen  during  autumn, 
floating  over  the  golf  course  or 
through  the  national  cemetery.  On 
occasion,  trick-or-treaters  see  her. 


If  you’ve  been  stationed  at 
Fort  Leavenworth  or  at  one  of  sev- 
eral other  posts,  maybe  you’ve 
heard  tales  of  ghosts  “stationed” 
there. 

A ghost  may  be  a surviving 
emotional  memory  of  someone  who 
isn’t  aware  that  he  has  died  traumat- 
ically,  and  usually  tragically,  ac- 
cording to  parapsychologist  Hans 
Holzer  in  his  book,  “Haunted 
Houses.”  Holzer,  who  studies  unex- 
plained things  such  as  ghosts,  said 
spirits  may  not  be  willing  to  part 
with  the  physical  world.  They  re- 
main in  the  area  where  the  tragedy 
occurred. 

Maj.  John  Reichley,  presi- 
dent of  Fort  Leavenworth’s  Histori- 
cal Society,  doesn’t  believe  in 
ghosts,  but  has  collected  some  of  the 
stories.  One  of  them  concerns  the 
lady  in  black. 

Reichley  said  that  several 
years  ago,  occupants  in  quarters  at 
18  Sumner  Place  came  into  the 
kitchen  and  found  a lady  dressed  in 
black,  washing  dishes.  “Children 
told  of  a kind  lady  reading  bedtime 
stories  to  them.  Babysitters  would 
also  find  bed  sheets  turned  down,” 
he  said. 

Eventually,  one  occupant  felt 
that  the  lady  in  black  was  harmful 
and  arranged  to  have  her  exorcised. 
That  was  in  1975. 

“The  exorcism  was  con- 
ducted by  an  Army  chaplain  and  12 
laymen  from  noon  until  midnight,” 
Reichley  said.  “Some  time  after 
that,  things  started  happening  next 
door.  Doorknobs  would  turn,  and 
no  one  would  be  there.”  The  people 
living  there  later  learned  about  the 
exorcism  and  welcomed  the  ghost. 


People  walking  by  the  house  can 
sometimes  see  the  lady  in  black 
looking  out  the  attic  window. 

Another  story  concerns 
Father  Fred.  He  was  a young  priest 
who  died  in  a chapel  fire  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  in  1875.  A set  of  quar- 
ters was  later  built  on  the  burned 
site.  Father  Fred,  wearing  his  cleri- 
cal collar,  sometimes  joins  the  quar- 
ters’ family  for  dinner.  He  also 
walks  up  and  down  the  stairs  to  his 
attic  room.  Occupants  have  even 
taken  pictures  of  him. 

“Just  last  fall,”  Reichley 
said,  “new  occupants  moved  into 
the  quarters  at  632  Thomas,  where 
Father  Fred  lives.  They  have  re- 
ported seeing  him.” 

Reichley  said  that  next  door, 
strange  things  go  on.  “Cats  raise 
their  fur  and  jump  up  to  a fighting 
stance  because  of  a presence  there. 
One  day,  the  lady  who  lived  there 
found  her  sewing  machine  going. 
Father  Fred  was  mending  his 
priest’s  robe.” 

After  the  Civil  War,  Maj. 
Gen.  Philip  Sheridan  and  his  wife 
were  stationed  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 
They  lived  in  the  quarters  at  611 
Scott  from  1868  to  1869.  Mrs.  Sheri- 
dan died  there  while  her  husband 
was  away.  “Wives  of  two  generals, 
who  don’t  believe  in  ghosts,  have 
asked  me  about  the  lady  they’ve 
seen  there,”  Reichley  said.  “Mrs. 
Sheridan  has  been  seen  in  the 
kitchen  and  upstairs.  One  general’s 
wife  always  spoke  of  her  as  ‘the 
lovely  spirit  that  shared  the  house 
with  us.’  ” 

Fort  Leavenworth  has  other 
ghosts.  “Troops”  have  been  re- 
ported marching  across  the  main  pa- 
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rade  field.  Mounted  horses  have  rid- 
den through  the  old  infantry  bar- 
racks. Civil  War  soldiers  walk 
through  the  forests.  Occupants  in 
the  chief  of  staff’s  quarters  at  624 
Scott  have  heard  tea  parties  going 
on.  Once  somebody  steps  into  the 
room,  the  noise  stops. 

While  these  stories  can’t  be 
explained,  one  ghost  was  found  to 
be  a hoax.  When  one  family  moved 
out  of  quarters,  they  gave  the  new 
occupants  a letter  that  told  the  story 
of  the  house  ghost.  The  quarters 
were  supposedly  haunted  by  a 
young  man  who  had  died  with  an 
unfulfilled  love  for  an  Indian 
maiden.  Sometimes,  he  would  play 
a haunting  love  song  on  a piano,  ac- 
cording to  the  letter. 

The  new  family  heard  music 
the  first  night  they  lived  there.  They 
found  the  music  was  coming  from  a 
record  player  in  the  basement  of  the 
quarters  next  door.  It  had  been 
wired  into  their  quarters  and  ampli- 
fied through  false  telephone  boxes. 

One  ghost  seen  at  West 
Point,  N.Y.,  in  late  1972  might  have 
been  a hoax.  But  maybe  it  wasn’t. 
Two  plebes  were  visited  in  their 
room  by  a ghost  wearing  an  1830s 
uniform.  The  ghost  wandered 
around,  then  disappeared,  leaving 
an  icy  chill  in  the  room. 

Their  platoon  leader  decided 
to  sleep  in  the  room  one  night.  The 
room  got  cold.  The  ghost  appeared. 
The  assistant  brigade  adjutant  slept 
in  the  room  the  next  night.  He  saw 
the  ghost.  One  night,  a frightened 
cadet  threw  a pillow  at  the  image. 

About  a month  later,  a Naval 
Academy  midshipman  reported  he 
was  responsible  for  West  Point’s 
ghost.  He  said  he  had  taken  a pic- 
ture of  a fellow  classman  dressed  in 
clothing  that  resembled  an  1830s 
uniform.  He  then  taped  the  under- 
exposed picture  over  a flashlight 
and  shone  it  into  the  room.  He  said 
he  pulled  the  prank  to  make  the 
Army  “look  stupid”  before  the 
Army-Navy  football  game. 

Cadets  refused  to  give  the 
Navy  credit  for  their  ghost.  Some  of 
them  said  they  knew  the  cadets  who 
saw  the  ghost  and  doubted  they 
would  fall  for  a Navy  trick. 

The  cadets  stuck  by  their 


story,  and  the  middies,  by  theirs. 
However,  the  ghost  was  never  seen 
again  after  that  year’s  game. 

Other  ghosts  have  appeared 
at  the  Point.  The  superintendent’s 
quarters,  built  in  1820,  are  said  to  be 
haunted.  Molly,  the  Irish  cook  for 
the  house’s  first  occupant,  Col.  Syl- 
vanus  Thayer,  is  the  most  famous. 
She  has  made  her  presence  known 
by  a mark  on  the  breadboard  in  the 
basement  kitchen.  Molly  has  also 
been  seen  in  one  of  the  upstair’s 
bedrooms.  The  young  son  of  a 
former  superintendent  once  re- 
ported awakening  one  night  to  find 
a lady  wearing  a long  white  dress. 
She  disappeared  by  going  through 
the  closed  door. 

The  Morrison  House  there 
has  been  haunted  by  a woman  since 
the  1900s.  Servant  girls  lived  in  the 
haunted  rooms  during  the  1920s. 
One  night  they  were  chased  by  the 
ghost  and  ran  outside  naked  and 
screaming. 


A local  priest  was  called  in  to 
evict  the  ghost.  He  prayed  the  ghost 
out  and  put  her  under  a railroad 
bridge,  away  from  the  Academy. 

Watervliet  Arsenal,  also  in 
New  York,  has  a ghost.  The  Octo- 
ber 1979  issue  of  the  post  news- 
paper, The  Salvo,  printed  a story 
about  a ghost  named  Wilbur.  He 
lives  in  a set  of  quarters  there.  He  is 
a poltergeist  — an  invisible  ghost 
that  does  mischievous  things,  like 
opening  windows. 

Back  in  1875,  a man  named 
Wilbur  lived  in  the  house.  He  was  in 
charge  of  two  powder  magazines. 
One  night,  he  decided  to  move  some 
powder  kegs.  Suddenly,  there  was 
an  explosion.  Wilbur  was  injured 
and  taken  to  his  quarters.  He  died 
during  the  night. 

His  wife  filed  a claim  against 
the  Army  for  Wilbur’s  death.  The 
claim  was  denied.  The  Army  consid- 
ered the  risk  to  be  a condition  of  his 
job.  Besides,  the  quarters  had  been 
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The  Army’s  ghosts  are  an  assorted  bunch.  They’ve  visited  children,  held  tea  parties. 


played  pianos  and  mended  priest’s  robes. 
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People  walking  by  these  quarters  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  have  reported  seeing  a 
mysterious  “lady  in  black”  looking  out  the  round  attic  window. 


built  to  compensate  for  the  hazar- 
dous duty. 

The  wife  still  expected  to  be 
compensated.  The  denial  made  her 
so  mad  that  she  placed  a curse  on 
the  quarters.  The  curse  said  that 
! Wilbur’s  ghost  would  live  in  the 
house  and  harass  its  occupants. 

Then,  in  1895,  a mysterious 
fire  destroyed  the  quarters.  Only  the 
foundation  was  left.  The  occupants 
were  away  at  the  time.  The  doors 
and  windows  were  locked.  In  the 
basement  among  the  ashes  was  a 
! strange  pattern  of  wood  in  the  form 
of  a “W”. 

The  quarters  were  rebuilt. 
From  time  to  time,  occupants  hear 
and  feel  evidence  of  Wilbur.  As  late 
as  1979,  Capt.  Dan  Reyan  and  his 
wife,  Betty,  reported  they  felt  a 
I presence,  but  couldn’t  see  it.  Reyan 
said  he  was  skeptical,  but  amused. 
“It’s  novel  having  your  own  ghost,” 
he  said.  “Besides,  if  anything  goes 
wrong,  we  can  always  blame  Wil- 
bur.” They  reported  windows  being 
opened  and  someone  tapping  their 
I shoulders. 

Perhaps  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  ghosts  live  at  Fort 
Monroe,  Va.  The  fort,  surrounded 
by  a water-filled  moat,  has  been  vis- 
ited by  the  ghosts  of  Abraham  Lin- 
j coin,  Ulysses  S.  Grant  and  Jefferson 
Davis. 

One  of  the  ghosts  is  the 
I White  Lady.  There’s  a road  behind 
! some  of  the  oldest  quarters  on  post 
known  as  Ghost  Alley.  During  the 
| Civil  War,  a beautiful  young  wom- 
an and  her  husband,  a captain,  lived 
in  one  of  the  houses  there. 

The  wife  struck  up  an  affair 
with  a dashing  young  officer.  While 
the  husband  was  gone,  the  lovers 
made  arrangements  to  meet  in  the 
alley  and  enter  her  quarters  by  the 
stable  entrance.  The  husband  re- 
turned,  caught  the  lovers  and  shot 
his  wife.  Her  lover  escaped.  People 
say  that  the  White  Lady  is  still  look- 
ing for  her  lover. 

Some  ghosts  are  commis- 
sioned officers.  Several  years  ago, 
female  duty  NCOs  at  Fort  Mc- 
Clellan, Ala.,  complained  about 
windows  opening  and  shutting,  and 
coffee  pots  being  tipped  over  in  the 
former  Women’s  Army  Corps  Cen- 


ter headquarters  there. 

A story  from  the  Oct.  28, 
1977,  issue  of  the  post  newspaper, 
The  McClellan  News,  stated  that 
legend  had  it  that  a female  major 
had  died  in  the  building  during  the 
late  1950s.  From  1960  to  1976,  the 
ghost  appeared  from  time  to  time.  It 
was  said  that  she  had  haunted  al- 
most every  building  in  the  area. 

An  additional  soldier  was  put 
on  the  duty  roster  for  security’s 
sake.  When  the  military  police  train- 
ing brigade  moved  in  during  1976, 
the  ghost  evidently  left.  What  may 
have  been  the  Army’s  only  female 
commissioned  ghost  hasn’t  been 
seen  or  heard  from  since. 

Another  ghost  story  comes 
from  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  The  museum  there  is  one  of 
the  oldest  buildings  on  post.  It  had 
once  been  the  post’s  hospital. 

Three  museum  curators  were 
given  permission  to  live  there  in 
1973.  About  a month  after  their  ar- 
rival, they  were  sleeping  in  what  had 
once  been  the  hospital’s  morgue. 
One  of  them  had  to  go  to  the  bath- 
room, which  was  upstairs.  As  he 
started  climbing  the  steps,  someone 
grabbed  his  shoulders.  No  one  was 
there. 

By  1975,  burglar  alarms  had 
been  installed  in  the  building.  One 
night  the  alarms  went  off.  The  MPs 
arrived  and  couldn’t  find  any  trace 
of  entry.  The  alarms  still  go  off  for 
no  explainable  reason. 

One  of  the  curators  once  re- 


ported that  people  had  asked  him, 
after  touring  the  museum,  if  there 
was  a ghost.  The  ghost  was  de- 
scribed as  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
a man  who  hovered  in  one  place  and 
then  quickly  disappeared.  The  third 
floor  of  the  museum,  where  the 
ghost  had  been  seen,  was  an  operat- 
ing room  during  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can  War. 

The  curator  told  of  another 
incident.  He  had  been  cutting  a 
piece  of  paper.  When  he  laid  it 
down,  it  started  spinning  around. 
When  he  put  his  hand  on  top  of  it,  it 
stopped.  He  lifted  his  hand,  and  it 
began  spinning  again. 

One  of  the  museum’s  visitors 
told  a curator  she  enjoyed  the  cos- 
tumed guide.  Since  the  museum  had 
no  such  guide,  and  the  curator  was 
the  only  employee  in  the  building, 
he  asked  the  lady  to  describe  the 
“guide.”  She  said  he  was  a young 
man  wearing  a Civil  War  costume. 
The  curator  searched  the  building 
and  found  no  one. 

The  curator  has  talked  to  a 
ghost  expert  who  wanted  to  set  up 
cameras  in  the  museum.  The  curator 
wouldn’t  go  for  it.  He  said  he  didn’t 
want  to  mess  with  something  he 
didn’t  understand.  He  didn’t  want 
to  disturb  the  ghost. 

That  may  be  good  advice  to 
keep  in  mind  as  you  sit  at  home 
some  dark  and  stormy  night  when 
the  windows  begin  to  rattle  and 
the  wind  fills  the  air  with  haunting 
sounds.  □ 
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Courtesy  Fort  Leavenworth 


Dateline: 


“MASSACRED  — GEN.  CUSTER  AND  261  MEN 
THE  VICTIMS  — NO  OFFICER  OR  MAN  OF  5 
COMPANIES  LEFT  TO  TELL  THE  TALE” 

These  were  the  headlines  of  the  Bismarck  (N.D.) 
Tribune  on  July  6,  1876  — one  of  the  first  news  ac- 
counts of  the  June  25  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

But  the  fact  that  no  one  was  left  to  tell  the  tale 
didn’t  stop  the  Tribune  and  other  newspapers  from  pub- 
lishing column  after  column  of  details. 

To  understand  why  there’s  so  much  controversy 
about  what  really  happened  at  the  Little  Big  Horn,  you 
have  to  understand  a little  bit  about  how  news  was 
gathered  at  that  time. 

The  Indian  War,  or  Western  War  as  some  call  it, 
spanned  25  years  from  1866  until  1891.  The  “war”  was 
actually  a series  of  more  than  1,000  engagements  be- 
tween soldiers  and  Indians  during  that  period. 

For  war  correspondents,  the  Indian  War  was  dif- 
ferent from  previous  wars  because  there  were  no  safe 
areas  from  which  to  report  it. 

In  his  book  “Following  the  Indian  Wars,” 
Oliver  Knight  wrote:  “The  Western  War  correspondent 
was  compelled  to  ride  to  the  charge  and  to  do  his  share 
of  the  fighting  when  occasion  demanded,  a requirement 
that  set  him  off  from  correspondents  in  other  wars.  His 
first  requirements  were  a weapon,  a mount  and  a 
courier  with  courage  enough  to  take  the  story  back 
through  a country  pocketed  by  savages.  The  correspon- 
dent was  one  with  the  soldier,  a white  man,  one  to  be 
slain,  not  a non-combatant  bearing  credentials.” 

There  was  another  problem  in  covering  the  war: 
To  many  editors  and  publishers,  the  wars  just  weren’t 
newsworthy  because  the  nation  did  not  consider  itself  to 
be  at  war. 

Even  Congress  did  not  consider  itself  to  be  offi- 
cially at  war.  More  forts  for  protection  and  supply  line 
extensions  were  denied  until  after  1876.  Before  that, 
ammunition  for  target  practice  was  limited  to  120 
rounds  per  man  per  year.  And  most  important,  accord- 
ing to  Knight,  the  same  government  that  directed  the 
army  to  pacify  the  Indians  was  furnishing  the  Indians 
with  supplies,  including  guns  and  ammunition. 

Getting  dispatches  from  the  reporter  to  the  news- 
paper or  the  nearest  telegraph  was  no  simple  matter 
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either.  Dispatches  were  usually  sent  by  courier  to  the 
nearest  outpost  or  settlement  for  mailing.  Of  course, 
there  were  also  the  possibilities  that  articles  could  be  lost 
and  couriers  could  be  delayed  or  killed. 

So  reporting  the  Indian  War  was  no  easy  matter, 
even  under  the  best  conditions.  In  the  case  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  the  worst  possible  conditions 
existed. 

The  Custer  battle  was  part  of  what  we  now'  call 
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the  Sioux-Cheyenne  campaign  of  1876-77,  which  began 
on  March  17,  1876.  Three  armies  assembled  for  the 
campaign,  under  Gen.  George  Crook,  Col.  John  Gib- 
bon and  Gen.  Alfred  Terry.  Terry’s  army  included  the 
7th  Cavalry. 

The  only  accredited  correspondent  on  the  Terry 
expedition  was  Mark  Kellogg,  representing  the  Bis- 
marck Tribune.  He  rode  with  Custer. 

On  June  22,  1876,  Terry  sent  Custer  with  the  full 
12  companies  of  the  7th  Cavalry  up  the  Rosebud  Valley 
to  cross  over  to  the  Little  Big  Horn  River  in  Montana 
and  to  work  his  way  down  the  Little  Big  Horn.  This  was 
part  of  a three-pronged  operation  in  which  the  rest  of 
Terry’s  and  Gibbon’s  armies  would  move  up  the  valley 
of  the  Big  Horn  and  trap  the  Indians  between  them- 
selves and  Custer.  All  they  knew  was  that  the  Indians 
were  somewhere  in  the  valley.  The  joint  attack  was  to 
take  place  on  June  26. 

The  7th  Cavalry  had  675  men.  At  that  time,  no 
one  knew  the  strength  of  the  enemy.  But  a large  force 
was  not  expected.  Gen.  Nelson  Miles,  who  was  sent  in  to 
reinforce  Terry’s  expedition,  later  wrote:  “Up  to  the 
moment  of  Custer’s  defeat  there  was  nothing,  official  or 
private,  to  justify  an  officer  to  expect  that  any  detach- 
ment would  encounter  more  than  500  or  800  warriors. 

The  facts  concerning  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big 
Horn  are  few.  Custer  decided  to  attack  the  Indian  en- 
campment a day  earlier  than  the  scheduled  arrival  of  the 
rest  of  the  expedition.  His  reasons  for  doing  so  died 
with  him.  So  it  fell  to  the  surviving  officers  of  the  com- 
mand to  tell  their  opinions.  Unfortunately,  Custer  in- 
spired either  extreme  loyalty  or  hatred.  Those  who  were 
loyal  said  that  on  the  afternoon  of  June  24,  scouts  re- 
ported to  Custer  that  the  Indians  had  spotted  the  col- 
umn. Custer  feared  that  if  he  waited  to  attack,  the  In- 
dians might  escape.  Those  who  disliked  Custer  said  he 
always  planned  to  attack  a day  early  so  as  not  to  have  to 
share  any  glory  with  the  other  commanders.  In  either 
case,  his  haste  caused  him  to  forego  intelligence  gather- 
ing which  could  have  revealed  the  true  size  of  the  Indian 
camp. 

Custer  divided  his  command,  giving  three  com- 
panies to  his  executive  officer,  Maj.  Marcus  Reno,  to  at- 
tack the  village  from  the  side.  He  gave  three  companies 
to  Capt.  Frederick  W.  Benteen  to  scout  an  area  to  the 
north  and  then  cut  back  to  the  Little  Big  Horn.  And  he 
left  one  company  to  guard  the  supply  trains.  Five  com- 
panies remained  with  him  for  a frontal  attack  on  the 
village. 

Reno’s  element  charged  the  village  as  ordered, 
but  was  immediately  repulsed  by  an  overpowering  force 
of  Indians.  The  soldiers  dismounted  and  held  their 
ground  for  about  an  hour  before  they  were  forced  back 
to  refuge  on  a hill.  The  Indians  withdrew  after  a few 
hours  of  intense  fighting,  thinking  they  had  defeated  the 
soldiers  and  hearing  about  another  battle  near  the  Little 
Big  Horn  River. 

The  Custer  battle  began  at  approximately  2:20 
p.m.  All  five  companies  were  wiped  out  by  about  4 p.m. 
Nothing  more  about  the  battle  is  known  for  sure.  The 


only  known  witnesses,  despite  later  “sole  survivor’’ 
claims,  were  the  Indians.  But  because  of  fear  of  retalia- 
tion and  interpretation  problems,  their  accounts  of  the 
battle  varied  greatly  from  warrior  to  warrior. 

On  the  morning  of  June  26,  the  Indians  resumed 
the  battle  at  the  Reno  site.  They  didn’t  know  that  during 
the  night,  Reno  had  been  reinforced  with  Benteen’s 
three  companies.  The  battle  raged  until  the  afternoon  of 
the  27th,  when  the  Indians  received  word  of  Gibbon’s 
approach. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  following  day 
were  spent  caring  for  the  wounded  and  burying  the  dead 
at  the  Reno  battlefield.  There  were  18  dead  and  52 
wounded. 

mmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmamum 


It  wasn’t  until  the  29th  — four  days  after  the  bat- 
tle — that  U.S.  troops  fully  explored  the  Custer  battle- 
field. Most  of  the  bodies  had  been  stripped  and  muti- 
lated in  addition  to  lying  in  the  hot  sun  for  four  days. 
Identification  and  accountability  were  nearly  impossi- 
ble. The  record  shows  more  than  200  killed,  no  wound- 
ed. One  of  the  dead  was  correspondent  Mark  Kellogg. 

Kellogg  had  penned  his  last  dispatch  on  June  21, 
published  in  the  Bismarck  Tribune  on  July  6,  1876.  He 
wrote:  “We  leave  the  Rosebud  to-morrow,  and  by  the 
time  this  reaches  you,  we  will  have  met  and  fought  the 
red  devils,  with  what  results  remains  to  be  seen.  I go 
with  Custer  and  will  be  at  the  death.” 

The  first  newspaper  to  carry  the  story  of  the  bat- 
tle was  the  Bozeman  Times.  Muggins  Taylor,  one  of 
Terry’s  couriers,  reached  Fort  Ellis,  outside  Bozeman, 
Mont.,  on  July  3.  The  Times  put  out  an  extra  at  7 p.m. 
that  day.  It  took  a courier  until  the  afternoon  of  July  4 
to  travel  the  180  miles  to  Helena,  where  editor  Andrew 
Fisk  (Helena  Herald)  put  out  a late  night  extra  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  The  New  York  papers  weren’t  able  to 
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Caster,  dressed  in 
buckskins  similar  to 
his  outfit  at  his  last 
battle.  : 


down  from  every  side,  having  been  entirely  surrounded  - 
in  an  open  plain.  The  men  in  the  companies  fell  in  pla- 
toons, and  like  those  in  the  skirmish  line  lay  as  they  fell, 
with  their  officers  behind  them  in  there  (sic)  proper  po- 
sitions. General  Custer,  who  was  shot  through  the  head 
and  body,  seemed  to  have  been  among  the  last  to 
fall.  . . .” 

It’s  highly  unlikely  the  soldiers  formed  in  skir- 
mish lines  and  died  in  those  positions.  When  the  burial 
detail  arrived,  no  such  skirmish  lines  existed.  Bodies 
were  found  strewn  all  over  the  battlefield.  Some  died  in 
obvious  (and  understandable)  attempts  to  flee.  Others 
were  in  small  groups. 

A Cheyenne  woman  named  Kate  Bighead,  who 
observed  the  battle  with  many  other  Indian  women  and  ' 
children,  said  about  one  such  group:  “On  all  sides  of  • 
this  band  of  soldiers  the  Indians  jumped  up.  There  were 
hundreds  of  warriors.  I think  there  were  about  20  In- 
dians to  every  soldier  there.  The  soldier  horses  got 
scared,  and  all  of  them  broke  loose  and  ran  away  to- 
ward the  river.  Just  then  I see  a soldier  shoot  himself  by 
holding  his  revolver  at  his  head.  Then  another  one  did 
the  same,  and  another.  Right  away,  all  of  them  began 
shooting  themselves  or  shooting  each  other.” 

Of  course,  faulty  memory,  faulty  interpretation 
and  many  other  factors  could  make  Kate  Bighead’ s 
story  inaccurate.  It  could  be  that  the  soldiers  died  in 
their  places  and  the  bodies  were  moved  while  being 
stripped  and  mutilated.  It  could  also  be  that  wild 
animals  moved  some  bodies. 

It’s  also  questionable  that  Custer  was  among  the 
last  to  die.  The  only  possible  sources  for  this  informa- 
tion would  be  the  Indians  or  a “sole  survivor”  of  the 
battle  — a concept  Lounsberry  introduced  later  in  his 
article. 

The  evidence  shows  that  the  Indians  did  not 
know  they  had  fought  Custer  until  word  reached  them 
of  Custer’s  death  a few  weeks  later.  Even  if  they  had 
known  Custer  was  among  the  soldiers,  his  identification 
by  the  Indians  during  the  fighting  would  have  been 
nearly  impossible.  All  participants  fought  dismounted 
until  the  very  end.  Soldiers  and  Indians  lay  hidden  in  tall 
grass.  The  ground  was  dry  and  thick  clouds  of  dust  hung 
over  the  battlefield. 

The  article  went  on  to  describe  the  condition  of 
Kellogg’s  body.  It  also  created  another  myth  about 
Custer.  According  to  the  article:  “The  body  of  Kellogg 
alone  remained  unstripped  of  its  clothing,  and  was  not 
mutilated.  Perhaps  as  they  had  learned  to  respect  the 
Great  Chief,  Custer,  and  for  that  reason  did  not  muti- 
late his  remains,  they  had  in  like  manner  learned  to  re- 
spect this  humble  shover  of  the  lead  pencil  and  to  that 
fact  may  be  attributed  this  result.” 

All  official  reports  and  eyewitness  accounts  from 
men  in  the  burial  detail  agree  that  Custer’s  body  had 
been  stripped  but  not  mutilated.  His  was  not  the  only 
body  which  was  spared  mutilation,  however.  The  proce- 
dure of  mutilation  was  random.  Women  who  lost  rela- 
tives usually  mutilated  the  bodies  of  soldiers  near  the 
dead  warrior.  Mutilation  by  children  was  viewed  as  an 


deliver  the  story  to  their  readers  until  July  6. 

On  July  5,  the  supply  ship  Far  West  arrived  at 
Bismarck,  Dakota,  carrying  the  wounded  from  the 
Reno  battlefield.  It  was  C.A.  Lounsberry  of  the  Bis- 
marck Tribune,  Kellogg’s  boss,  who  developed  the  ma- 
jor story  of  the  disaster  based  on  material  prepared  by 
Kellogg  and  interviews  with  scouts  and  officers.  He  re- 
mained at  the  telegraph  key  for  nearly  48  hours,  trans- 
mitting 18,000  words  to  the  New  York  Herald  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $3,000. 

The  Tribune  story  opened  with  the  note  Louns- 
berry received  from  Kellogg  saying  he  would  be  with 
Custer  at  the  death.  It  portrayed  the  Reno  battle  fairly 
accurately. 


But  the  account  of  the  Custer  battle  called  for  a 
lot  of  filling  in  where  facts  were  not  available.  Louns- 
berry’s  account  marks  the  beginning  of  myths  and  mis- 
conceptions about  the  battle  that  exist  to  this  day.  He 
wrote:  “Of  those  brave  men  who  followed  Custer,  all 
perished;  no  one  lives  to  tell  the  story  of  the  battle. 
Those  deployed  as  skirmishers  lay  as  they  fell,  shot 
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act  of  bravery  appropriate  to  their  ages. 

Also,  since  the  Indians  did  not  know  they  were 
fighting  Custer,  they  could  not  have  shown  his  remains 
any  respect.  Moreover,  Custer  was  not  respected  by 
these  particular  Indians.  He  had  burned  Cheyenne 
villages  at  the  Washita  River  in  1868,  and  a year  later 
smoked  their  peace  pipe  — which  meant  he  would  never 
again  wage  war  with  them.  Later,  the  Cheyennes  gave 
Custer  the  name  “oath-breaker.” 

The  Tribune  went  on  to  say,  “The  burial  of  the 
dead  was  sad  work  but  they  were  all  decently  interred.” 


That  may  have  been  soothing  to  the  relatives  of 
the  dead,  but  it  wasn’t  true.  Gibbon’s  burial  detail  spent 


Newspapers  never  disputed  that  Custer  lost,  but 
they  had  their  own  versions  about  how  and  why. 


the  better  part  of  the  day  trying  to  identify  remains.  The 
soil  was  dry  and  sandy,  making  holes  difficult  to  dig. 

One  soldier  later  wrote:  “I  saw  some  of  the  so- 
called  burials.  They  were  simply  a respectful  gesture. 
There  were  in  neither  our  outfit  nor  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
any  digging  tools,  other  than  knives,  tin  cups  and 
spoons.  For  what  was  called  a burial,  the  bodies  were 
simply  covered,  or  partly  covered,  with  sagebrush  and  a 
little  of  dirt  scraped  up  with  the  same  implements  being 
used.  ...  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  dead  men  were 
not  found,  so  their  remains  never  received  any  atten- 
tion.” 

Lounsberry  went  on  to  write  that  “the  Indian 
dead  were  great  in  number.  . . . The  Indians  were  cer- 
tainly severely  punished.”  Here,  again,  there  are  few 
facts  to  prove  or  disprove  this.  One  fact  is  that  only  a 
few  Indian  bodies  were  found  at  the  Custer  and  Reno 
battlefields.  It  was  the  Indian  custom  to  remove  their 
dead  and  no  one,  other  than  the  Indians,  was  around  to 
count  how  many  bodies  were  removed.  Interviews  with 
Indians  years  later  yielded  estimates  ranging  from  35  to 
65  Indians  killed.  Of  course,  these  were  self-serving 
estimates.  But  since  the  Custer  battle  lasted  only  about 
an  hour  and  a half  and  the  soldiers  lost  most  of  their 
ammunition  when  their  horses  stampeded,  it  may  well 


be  that  the  Indians  didn’t  suffer  heavy  casualties. 

One  of  the  most  lasting  of  the  myths  that  Louns- 
berry started  is  that  of  the  “lone  survivor”:  “We  said  of 
those  who  went  into  battle  with  Custer  none  are  living 
— one  Crow  scout  hid  himself  in  the  field  and  witnessed 
and  survived  the  battle.  His  story  is  plausible,  and  is  ac- 
cepted, but  we  have  not  room  for  it  now.” 

No  one  can  say  for  sure  that  there  were  no  sur- 
vivors of  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  There  are 
certainly  bodies  which  were  never  found  or  accounted 
for.  But  no  authentic  survivor  has  turned  up.  Most  peo- 
ple agree  that  the  Crow  scouts  left  the  area  as  soon  as 
the  soldiers  arrived  at  the  Little  Big  Horn.  That’s  all 
they  were  hired  to  do,  and  their  departure  was  docu- 
mented in  several  diaries  of  men  in  Reno’s  and 
Benteen’s  commands. 

The  Crow  scout  “Curley”  is  most  often  identi- 
fied as  Lounsberry’s  lone  survivor.  Stories  differ  as  to 
how  he  allegedly  escaped.  On' July  9,  1876,  the  New 
York  Times  wrote:  “The  Crow  Indian  who  escaped  did 
so  by  rushing  to  the  river  and  washing  off  his  paint;  and 
changing  the  dress  of  his  hair,  and  putting  on  a Sioux 
blanket,  charged  with  the  Sioux,  escaping,  however, 
when  an  opportunity  presented.” 

This  version  seldom  appeared  in  the  West  be- 
cause it  was  so  unbelievable  to  anyone  who  knew  about 
the  Indians  or  the  location.  First  of  all,  the  weather  was 
extremely  hot.  Most  of  the  Indians  wore  only  loin  cloths 
or  other  light  clothing.  And  anyone  washing  his  face  in 
the  middle  of  the  battle  would  have  been  noticed.  All 
the  soldiers  who  tried  to  reach  the  river  were  killed. 

On  Sept.  8,  1876,  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press  and 
Tribune  carried  a story  about  a trapper  named  Ridgely 
who  claimed  he  saw  the  whole  battle  while  a prisoner  of 
Sitting  Bull’s.  That’s  unlikely.  Sitting  Bull’s  camp  was 
the  farthest  from  the  battlefield,  about  four  miles  away. 
The  battlefield  itself  was  too  large  to  be  seen  in  its  en- 
tirety from  any  vantage  point  near  any  of  the  Indian 
camps.  Lastly,  the  Indians  denied  having  any  white  cap- 
tives at  the  time. 

Early  newspaper  accounts  contained  many  more 
errors  than  these.  And  those  errors  have  become  a per- 
manent part  of  the  Custer  and  Little  Big  Horn  legacies. 
But,  even  with  their  errors,  their  stories  had  great  im- 
pact. They  brought  the  war  to  the  attention  of  the  peo- 
ple and  created  the  support  needed  for  Congress  to  act. 

On  July  12,  1876,  the  New  York  Times  reported: 
“Today  the  bill  to  provide  for  the  two  military  forts  on 
the  Tongue  and  Yellowstone  Rivers,  so  long  recom- 
mended by  Generals  Sherman  and  Sheridan,  was  brought 
into  the  House  and  passed  without  objection.”  After 
more  than  10  years  of  fighting,  the  nation  acknowl- 
edged it  was  at  war. 

There  is  also  a lesson  for  readers  of  news.  In  his 
last  dispatch,  Mark  Kellogg  wrote:  “So  many  ground- 
less rumors  seem  to  attend  many  operations  in  this  al- 
most unknown  country  that  those  who  may  be  personal- 
ly interested  . . . will  do  well  to  await  publication  of 
official  dispatches  before  giving  credence  to  the  many 
alarming  newspaper  paragraphs.”  □ 
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ILcife  in  the  7th  (Davalr  (1876 ) 


Alan  H.  Archambault 


Perhaps  no  other  battle  in  history 
has  been  publicized  as  much  as 
the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
Movies,  books  and  television  have  made 
“Custer’s  Last  Stand”  popular,  al- 
though most  pay  little  attention  to  the 
facts.  Because  of  this,  many  people  the 
world  over  have  completely  wrong  ideas 
about  the  cavalry  of  the  West. 

There  are  many  books  about  the 
Sioux-Cheyenne  campaign  of  1876, 
which  ended  in  tragedy  for  the  men  of 
Custer’s  7th  Cavalry  on  the  afternoon  of 
June  25  that  year. 

One  often  neglected  portion  of 
that  campaign  is  the  dress,  weapons  and 
lifestyle  of  the  average  trooper  of  the  7th 
U.S.  Cavalry. 

The  life  of  the  enlisted  man  in  the 
7th  Cavalry  was,  in  a word,  harsh.  Gar- 
rison life  was  filled  with  close-order 
drill,  strict  inspections  and  the  never- 
ending  cleaning  of  stables. 

On  campaign,  hardships  and  dan- 
ger were  his  constant  companions.  Rat- 
tlesnakes, sunstroke  and  saddle  sores 
were  occupational  hazards,  and  the 
troops  of  the  7th  learned  to  deal  with 
these  inconveniences  every  day. 

The  troopers  cooked  their  meals 
themselves  over  open  fires.  Bacon  (Cin- 
cinnati chicken),  salt  pork,  hardtack  bis- 
cuits (“angel  cake”)  and  strong  black 
coffee  formed  the  soldiers’  usual  meal. 
A common  practice  among  the  soldiers 
was  to  soften  the  often  rock-like  hard- 
tack in  bacon  grease.  No  doubt  this 
often  led  to  stomach  problems  among 
the  newer  recruits!  Coffee,  which  gained 
popularity  during  the  Civil  War,  was  not 
of  the  instant  variety.  It  was  issued  as 
beans  and  had  to  be  roasted  and  ground 
before  brewing. 


On  payday,  a private  in  the  7th 
received  $13  for  the  month.  A corporal 
fared  a little  better  at  $15,  and  sergeants 
were  rewarded  with  $17. 

The  men  themselves  were  quite 
varied  in  background  and  national  ori- 
gins. Many  Irish  names  appear  on  the 
muster  roles,  but  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
Poles,  Italians  and  other  immigrants 
also  served  in  the  regiment.  Of  course 
there  were  also  many  American-born 
troopers  as  well  as  a few  real  native 
Americans,  who  served  as  scouts. 

In  contrast  to  many  movies  and 
paintings  we’ve  seen,  the  troopers  at  the 
Little  Big  Horn  did  not  carry  sabers.  The 
saber  was  considered  useless  against  the 
Plains  Indians,  who  were  quick  and  con- 
sidered the  finest  light  cavalry  in  the 
world.  Consequently  the  swords  were 
put  into  storage  at  the  outset  of  the  cam- 
paign. 

The  weapons  of  the  trooper  were 
pistol  and  carbine.  The  carbine  was  a 
single-shot,  .45-caliber  breech-loader 
popularly  known  as  the  “45/70  trap- 
door” and  officially  as  the  U.S.  Spring- 
field  Model  1873.  The  standard  sidearm, 
the  Colt  Army  revolver,  Model  1873, 
was  a .45-caliber  six-shooter.  It  became 
the  legendary  weapon  of  the  Old  West. 

Soldiers  were  required  to  carry 
100  rounds  of  carbine  ammunition  and 
24  pistol  cartridges  distributed  between 
his  cartridge  belt  and  saddle  bags. 

Contrary  to  movies  and  televi- 
sion, the  cavalry  didn’t  use  the  Win- 
chester lever-action  repeating  rifle.  Al- 
though popular  with  civilians  and  per- 
haps carried  by  some  Indians,  the  classic 
Winchesters  were  considered  too  deli- 

ALAN  H.  ARCHAMBAULT  is  a technician  at  the  post 
museum.  Fort  Meade,  Md. 


cate  for  use  by  the  military. 

Belt  knives  were  often  carried, 
not  so  much  as  weapons  than  as  a useful 
frontier  tool. 

The  campaign  dress  of  the  7th  in 
1876  varied  considerably  from  soldier  to 
soldier  and  could  not  really  be  called 
“uniform.”  Comfort  and  practicality 
were  the  primary  concerns.  The  blue 
flannel  coat  worn  by  the  troopers  came 
in  several  styles  — from  surplus  Civil 
War  jackets  to  the  latest  Model  1874 
fatigue  blouse. 

Shirts  varied  from  the  issue  gray 
flannel  shirt  to  civilian  checkered  “hick- 
ory” styles.  Trousers  were  usually  stan- 
dard sky-blue  kersey  (wool).  To  prevent 
saddle  wear,  many  soldiers  reinforced 
the  seats  and  crotches  of  the  trousers 
with  canvas  or  wool.  Only  corporals  and 
sergeants  wore  yellow  stripes  on  the 
outer  seam  of  their  trousers. 

Black  leather  boots  with  brass 
spurs  were  worn.  By  regulation,  the  sol- 
diers were  supposed  to  wear  their  trouser 
legs  over  their  boots,  although  on  cam- 
paign no  one  cared. 

Headgear  was  quite  varied  among 
the  troops.  The  regulation  campaign  hat 
of  1872  was  not  at  all  popular  with  the 
men  and  all  manner  of  wide-brimmed 
hats  from  black  felt  to  straw  hats  were 
worn.  Usually  no  insignia  was  worn  on 
the  hat. 

All  this  means,  as  one  might 
guess,  that  troops  were  not  as  Holly- 
wood usually  depicts  them.  Life  on  the 
frontier  was  hard.  Soldiers’  dress  was 
rag-tag,  and  their  weapons  were  primi- 
tive by  today’s  standards.  But  they  cre- 
ated a legacy  of  valor,  sacrifice  and  de- 
votion which  is  recognized  throughout 
the  world.  □ 
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“Ring  around  th’  collar,  ring  around  th’  collar 


What’s  in  a Name? 

SSgt.  Sandi  Pellicano 

DOES  a name  influence  a person’s  likes,  dislikes, 
talents  or  destiny?  If  you  look  at  the  names  of 
some  cadets  who  attended  the  1982  4th  ROTC  Re- 
gion advanced  camp  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  you 
might  begin  to  wonder. 

Now,  obviously,  Josh  Dolphin  wasn’t  a 
whale,  Christina  Palomino  wasn’t  a horse  and 
Marc  Peacock  wasn’t  a bird.  But  what  about  Carey 
Bunker,  Eddie  Parades,  Douglas  Garrison  and  Eric 
and  Scott  Sargent?  Is  it  only  coincidence  they’ve 
found  themselves  with  the  Army,  where  bunkers, 
parades,  garrisons  and  sergeants  abound? 

Most  family  names  come  from  an  ances- 
tor’s occupation  or  interests.  That’s  the  story 
behind  the  Millers,  Taylors  (tailors),  Drapers, 
Cooks,  Fowlers,  Smiths,  Fishers,  Bakers,  Harpers 
and  Barbers  you  find  in  American  history  — and 
the  ROTC  camp. 

Other  names  may  do  curious  things  to  peo- 
ple. For  instance,  if  you  were  being  tried  in  court, 
would  you  want  your  jury  made  up  of  Robert  Cham- 
pion, Kenneth  Chance,  Alan  Hope,  David  Sage  and 
Cheryl  Smart?  Or  would  you  prefer  Robin  Lynch, 
Timothy  Bury,  Loretta  Heckler,  Kyle  Outlaw  and 
Gloria  Ender?  Would  you  rather  your  judge  be  Guy 
Freeman  or  Richard  Gasser? 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  SSgt.  Sandi  Pellicano,  as- 
signed to  the  593rd  Support  Group  at  Fort  Lewis, 
personally  doesn't  think  there’s  anything  in 
names.  “My  last  name  in  Italian  means  Tittle 
pelican’  — you  know,  those  short,  fat  birds  with 
big  mouths  that  love  to  eat  fish,"  she  said.  “It’s 
purely  coincidental  I’m  5-feet-2,  love  seafood  and 
have  been  told  to  shut  up  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. My  weight  is  not  a matter  for  discussion .” 


“. . . and  now,  the  man  we're  honoring 
tonight  . . . the  man  we  all  know  as 
‘Mr.  Army’  — Colonel  Frank  Army!” 
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CONSERVE 

ENERGY 


Berate  it  eoes 

DOWN  THg  DRAW 


• The  U.S.  Military  Community 
in  Vicenza,  Italy,  is  the  Active 
Army's  first-place  winner  in  the 
fourth  annual  Secretary  of  the 
Army  Energy  Conservation  awards 
for  1981. 

Also  honored  for  energy  sav- 
ings were  the  Maine  National 
Guard  and  Fort  McCoy,  Wis.,  which 
won  first  place  in  the  Army 
National  Guard  (ARNG)  and  Army 
Reserve  categories.  The  U.S. 
Army  Garrison,  Honshu,  Japan,  and 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.,  took  second  and 
third  place  for  the  Active*  Army. 
The  Wisconsin  National  Guard  took 
second  for  the  ARNG. 

The  winners  saved  the  gov- 
ernment the  equivalent  of  132,000 
barrels  of  oil,  or  about  $4.5  million. 
The  Army's  total  energy  savings  for 
1981  were  equivalent  to  6.6  million 
barrels  of  oil.  The  Army  used 
about  13  percent  less  energy  in 
1981  than  in  1975,  the  base  year 
used  to  determine  usage  levels. 


Treats,  Yes;  Tricks,  No 

• Halloween  fun  can  turn  to  tragedy  unless  you  take  steps  to 
safeguard  your  trick-or-treaters.  Here  are  some  things  to  think 
about: 

Keep  an  eye  on  the  kids  while  they  are  carving  pumpkins. 
Small,  dull  knives  are  good  enough  for  carving  a jack-o'-lantern's 
face. 

Use  a battery-powered  light  in  jack-o'-lanterns.  A candle  can 
be  dangerous  around  small  children,  pets  and  flimsy  costumes. 

Costumes  should  be  made  of  fire-resistant  materials.  Many  of 
those  sold  in  stores  are  not,  so  tell  your  children  to  stay  clear  of 
open  flames.  Make  sure  a costume  isn't  so  long  that  your  child 
might  trip  on  it. 

Avoid  using  masks  that  limit  vision,  making  it  hard  for  children 
to  see  cars  and  obstacles.  Think  about  using  grease  paint  to  make  up 
your  child's  face. 

Put  reflective  tape  or  strips  of  white  cloth  on  costumes  to 
make  them  more  easily  seen  by  motorists.  Carrying  a flashlight  is  a 
good  idea, too. 

Limit  your  child's  trick-or-treating  to  your  own  neighborhood. 
That  will  keep  the  child  from  getting  lost  or  taking  unwelcome 
treats  or  invitations  from  strangers.  Set  a trick-or-treating  curfew 
if  the  local  authorities  don't  do  it  for  you. 

Warn  your  children  not  to  eat  any  treats  until  you  have 
inspected  them.  Discard  anything  that  looks  the  least  bit  suspicious. 
Some  parents  won't  let  children  eat  treats  that  aren't  sealed  in  their 
original  wrappers.  And  it's  a good  idea  to  wash  and  section  any  fruit 
the  children  bring  home. 


Money-saving  Tips  Published 

• The  first  edition  of  a catalog  of  proven  money-saving  ideas 
from  the  field  was  distributed  this  summer,  and  a second  one  is  due 
out  this  month. 

The  publication,  entitled  Idea  Interchange,  was  designed  to 
publicize  and  give  background  information  on  achievements  made  in 
saving  tax  dollars  in  various  operational  and  managerial  areas. 
Names  and  phone  numbers  are  included,  to  allow  those  thinking 
about  using  an  idea  to  talk  to  the  originator. 

About  1,000  copies  of  the  publication  were  printed.  They  were 
sent  to  installations,  major  Army  commands  and  Department  of  the 
Army  staff  agencies.  The  publications  were  produced  as  part  of  the 
Army's  Idea  Interchange  Program. 

If  your  installation  comptroller  or  resources  manager  doesn't 
have  Idea  Interchange,  write  to:  Stanley  Azebu,  DACA-RMP,  Room 
3B721,  The  Pentagon,  Washington,  D.C.  20310,  or  call  AUTOVON 
227-7431. 
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Compiled  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason 


(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2,  56) 


TO  YOUR  HEALTH! 


• Doctors  agree  that  cigarette  smoking  can  cause 
lung  cancer.  Even  if  you  don't  get  cancer,  as  a smoker 
you  may  have  an  unhealthy  cough,  gasp  for  air,  have 
chest  pains,  dizziness  and  shortness  of  breath.  If  that's 
not  enough  to  make  you  stop,  just  think  of  all  the 
money  you  could  save. 

You  learned  to  be  a smoker,  and  you  can  learn  to 
be  a non-smoker.  There  are  two  ways  to  quit:  cold 
turkey  or  tapering  off. 

If  you  think  you  can  stop  cold  turkey,  give  it  a 
try.  It  helps  if  you  think  of  quitting  for  only  one  day 
at  a time.  Tell  youself  you  won't  smoke  today  — then 
don't.  Just  one  day  of  not  smoking  gives  your  heart 
and  lungs  a break. 

Some  ex-smokers  chose  a certain  day  to  quit. 
That  gave  them  time  to  get  used  to  the  idea.  If  you 
decide  to  go  this  route,  prepare  yourself  for  the  big 
day.  Try  not  carrying  cigarettes  with  you  and  keeping 
them  in  drawers  where  they  are  tougher  to  get  to. 
Take  a walk  each  day  and  try  deep  breathing.  That 
triggers  the  same  mechanism  as  inhaling  smoke. 

When  your  big  day  arrives,  go  for  it.  Think 
positive.  Throw  away  your  cigarettes.  Keep  yourself 
busy.  Go  down  to  the  store  for  some  gum  or  low- 
calorie  candy. 

If  you  don't  make  it  the  first  time,  try  again. 
Many  ex-smokers  have  succeeded  by  stopping,  and 


starting  again  before  finally  stopping  and  sticking  to 
it. 

If  cold  turkey  is  too  tough,  try  tapering  off. 

Here  are  some  tips  to  help  you  out. 

—Smoke  every  cigarette  halfway. 

—Inhale  only  every  other  cigarette. 

—Buy  only  packs,  never  cartons. 

—Try  to  cut  your  smoking  intake  by  half. 

—Try  to  skip  the  cigarettes  you  smoke  out  of 
habit.  Then  go  for  the  ones  you  crave  most,  like  after 
meals  or  when  you  are  watching  TV. 

Even  if  you  have  smoked  for  years,  you  can  add 
more  years  to  your  life  by  quitting  now. 


Space-A  Maternity  Care  OK’d 

• Soldiers  in  Army  Reserve 

units  must  now  take  the  same 

• Pregnant  soldiers  who  leave  the  service  lose  their  entitlement 

physical-readiness  test  the  Active 

to  maternity  care  at  government  expense  upon  separation.  The  90- 

Army  takes. 

day  medical  insurance  policy  available  to  separating  soldiers  does 

The  test,  consisting  of  push- 

not  cover  pre-existing  conditions.  Because  of  this,  service  secretar- 

ups,  sit-ups  and  a two-mile  run, 

ies  have  authorized  former  service  members  to  get  maternity  care 

will  be  given  during  annual  train- 

and  up  to  six  weeks'  postpartum  care  at  military  medical  facilities 

ing.  Reservists  attending  full-time 

able  to  give  the  care  on  a space-available  basis. 

resident  training  or  instruction  for 

To  get  that  care,  the  former  soldier  must  show  that  the 

56  days  or  more  may  also  be 

pregnancy  was  confirmed  at  a military  medical  facility  before 

required  to  take  the  test.  Those 

separation.  Before  getting  out,  she  should  write  to  the  facility  she 

who  fail  the  test  may  be  issued  a 

plans  to  use  to  see  if  it  can  give  the  care,  if  her  case  can  be 

completion  certificate  in  lieu  of  a 

accepted  and  if  it's  close  enough  to  her  home. 

graduation  certificate.  Unit  re- 

Officials  advise  women  to  consider  closeness  carefully.  Under 

servists  up  to  age  40  must  take  the 

no  circumstances,  including  premature  delivery  or  any  other 

test  annually.  Those  over  40  will, 

maternity  emergency,  can  former  members  get  civilian  maternity 

for  the  time  being,  continue  to 

care  at  military,  CHAMPUS  or  Veterans  Administration  expense. 

take  the  four-mile  march. 
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“Hum-Vee”  Search  Hums  On 

« Those  strange-looking  vehicles  on  the  right 
are  "Humvees."  That's  how  to  pronounce 
HMMWV,  short  for  the  Army's  new  High  Mobility 
Multi-Purpose  Wheeled  Vehicle. 

Three  firms  have  produced  11  prototypes 
each  of  the  vehicle  the  Army  plans  to  use  to 
replace  the  Gama  Goat,  Mule  and  selected  jeeps. 

The  prototypes  at  right,  in  various  configu- 
rations, are  produced  by  General  Dynamics  Land 
Systems  Division  (formerly  Chrysler  Defense 
Industries),  top;  AM  General  Corp.,  middle;  and 
Teledyne  Continental  Motors. 

The  five-quarter-ton  HMMWVs  can  be  set 
up  as  TOW  missile  carriers,  cargo  and  troop 
carriers,  ambulances,  scout  vehicles  and  forward 
observer  vehicles. 

Design  requirements  for  the  HMMWV  in- 
clude carrying  a 2,500-pound  payload  under 
combat  conditions  and  a total  payload  and 
vehicle  weight  of  less  than  7,500  pounds.  It  must 
have  a diesel  engine  able  to  power  the  vehicle 
from  zero  to  30  mph  in  eight  seconds  or  less  and 
an  automatic  transmission. 

The  HMMWVs  must  be  able  to  travel  at 
more  than  60  mph  on  the  highway  and  40  mph 
off-road.  They  must  also  have  light  armor 
protection  against  small  shell  fragments. 

Final  testing  of  the  HMMWV  prototypes  has 
just  been  completed,  and  the  test  results  are 
being  evaluated.  Selection  of  a production 
contractor  is  expected  in  late  December. 

The  HMMWV  will  be  used  in  forward  areas 
where  high  mobility  is  needed.  In  other  areas, 
another  new  five-quarter-ton  vehicle,  the  Com- 
mercial Utility  Cargo  Vehicle  (CUCV),  will  be 
used. 

The  CUCV,  which  is  already  in  production, 
comes  in  two  styles.  The  utility  version  is  the 
Chevrolet  K-10  Blazer,  and  the  pickup  version  is 
the  Chevrolet  K-30  pickup.  The  diesel-powered 
CUCV  will  replace  the  M-880  truck  and  some 
one-quarter-ton  M-151  jeeps. 

Replacing  four  vehicle  systems  with  two 
saves  money  and  resources  by  eliminating  many 
supply  and  maintenance  functions.  The  diesel 
engines  will  mean  better  fuel  economy,  improved 
reliability  and  maintainability,  and  reduced  logis- 
tical support  of  multiple  fuels. 
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TEAM 

SPIRIT 

82 

Any  major  joint  training  exercise  requires  the 
skills  and  know-how  of  thousands  of  troops  to 
make  it  do  what  it’s  designed  for:  to  prepare 
them  for  the  real  thing.  For  M-60  gunner  PFC 
Mark  Cavanah  and  assistant  gunner  Pvt.  2 Donald 
Mathis,  both  from  the  25th  Infantry  Division, 

Team  Spirit  ’82  did  just  that.  There’s  more  on 
this  year’s  exercise  on  Pages  10  and  16. 


I 


mil Ww. 


Is  it  normal?  Sometimes.  Is  it  bad  for  you?  That  depends. 
Can  you  cure  it?  Maybe.  These  are  a few  of  the  questions 
about  loneliness.  As  for  the  answers,  only  the  experts  can 
come  close.  Everyone  is  lonely  at  some  time  or  another, 
soldiers  included.  Haven’t  you  felt  loneliness  during  an 
overseas  tour?  Or  during  a long  field  training  exercise  in 
the  states?  How  about  in  your  own  barracks?  Sure,  you 
say,  but  it  passes.  Yes,  for  most  of  us,  anyway. 

Loneliness  and  its  effects,  though,  are  a bad  scene  for 
some.  Especially  for  the  lonely  people  who  don’t 
recognize  the  problem  or  those  who  try  to  hide  it.  Our 
story,  which  starts  on  Page  28,  offers  no  magical 
solutions  to  loneliness.  We  can  only  give  an  insight. 


John  0.  Marsh 

Secretary  of  the  Army 


Qen.  E.C.  Meyer 
Chief  of  Staff 


Brig.  Gen.  Llyle  J.  Barker 

Chief  of  Public  Affairs 


Col.  John  E.  Taylor 

Chief,  Command  Information 
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Weaponeer 

• It  may  look  something  like  a 
rifle  gallery  arcade  game,  but  the 
Weaponeer,  at  the  right,  is  a lot 
more  sophisticated. 

The  training  system  uses  a 
light-emitting  diode  and  a com- 
puter to  help  teach  rifle  marks- 
manship. The  firer  hears  the  sound 
of  a shot  through  headphones  and 
feels  a recoil  as  he  fires.  The 
targets  are  sized  to  simulate 
ranges  of  25,  100,  250  and  300 
meters.  The  coach  can  see  the 
target  and  light  beam  showing  the 
aiming  point  on  a computer  screen. 

Weaponeer  gives  a printout 
showing  the  target,  hits  and  misses, 
and  can  also  play  back  the  images 
from  two  seconds  before  each  shot. 
Shooters  can  clearly  see  the 
effects  of  any  "flinches." 


New  USAREUR  Housing  Rules 

• Walt  Disney  World  in  Or- 

lando, Fla.,  has  a deal  for  military 

• Often,  soldiers  stay  in  German-economy  housing  only  as  long 

people  including  guardsmen,  re- 

as  it  takes  to  get  government  quarters.  Because  quick  tenant 

servists,  retirees  and  disabled  vet- 

turnover  means  more  wear  and  tear  and  a loss  of  income,  landlords 

erans.  This  month  you  can  get 

are  becoming  less  willing  to  lease  units  for  less  than  a year. 

discounts  on  Magic  Kingdom  tick- 

To  help  ease  the  problem,  U.S.  Army  Europe  is  testing  a 

ets,  car  rentals  and  lodging,  and 

program  which  requires  soldiers  who  lease  economy  quarters  in 

free  parking. 

selected  communities  to  stay  in  them  one  year.  The  communities 

You  can  visit  Disney  World's 

are  Heilbronn,  New  Ulm,  Grafenwoehr,  Bayreuth/Bindlach,  and 

new  Epcot  Center  (Experimental 

Giessen  (to  include  Friedberg  and  Kirchgoens).  If  a soldier's  name 

Prototype  Community  of  Tomor- 

comes  to  the  top  of  the  government  quarters  waiting  list  during  the 

row),  an  international  showplace 

lease,  it  stays  there  until  the  one-year  period  is  up. 

with  two  major  theme  areas  — 

The  test  started  Oct.  1 and  runs  through  Dec.  31,  1983.  If 

Future  World  and  World  Showcase. 

successful,  the  program  could  result  in  more  economy  quarters  being 

The  center  uses  450  audio-anima- 

available,  and  more  concurrent  travel  requests  being  approved. 

tronic  figures  and  31  shows. 

Another  change  is  that  soldiers  may  now  accept  economy 

A $15  Epcot  Center  ticket 

quarters  in  Europe  with  one  less  bedroom  than  they  are  normally 

includes  a voucher  for  $7  off  the 

authorized.  Soldiers  electing  this  option  keep  their  regular  bedroom 
authorization  on  the  government  quarters  waiting  list.  In  the  past, 
soldiers  were  often  denied  concurrent  travel  because  economy 

regular  $15  Magic  Kingdom  ad- 
mission, good  for  three  months. 
Those  who  don't  visit  Epcot  can  get 

quarters  with  the  required  number  of  bedrooms  wouldn't  have  been 

Magic  Kingdom  tickets  for  $12. 

available  within  60  days. 

See  Recreation  Services  for  more 

Check  with  your  military  personnel  office  for  full  details. 

details. 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  54-56) 


Managers  Needed 

• The  Army  is  looking  for  sol- 
diers in  grades  E-5,  E-6  and  E-7  to 
become  club  managers.  Applicants 
must  have  less  than  16  years'  serv- 
ice and  experience  in  food  service, 
business  administration  or  financial 
management.  Those  accepted  will 
be  trained  on-the-job  before  being 
sent  to  the  nine-week  Club  Man- 
agement Course  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind. 

See  your  military  personnel 
office  for  full  details. 

House  Hunting 

• Permissive  temporary  duty 
for  the  purpose  of  house  hunting 
can  be  approved  only  if  government 
quarters  aren't  available  or  don't 
have  to  be  occupied  at  the  soldier's 
new  station.  Soldiers  must  contact 
the  new  station's  housing  office  in 
advance.  Military  personnel  of- 
fices have  the  proper  forms  for 
doing  this.  Reference  is  Army 
Regulation  630-5. 


Command  and  Staff  Zone  Changes 

• The  zone  of  eligibility  for  Command  and  Staff  College  (CSC) 
has  been  changed,  effective  with  the  board  that  meets  this  month. 
The  zone  now  includes  majors  and  promotable  captains  who  have  less 
than  14  years  of  active  federal  commissioned  service  (AFCS)  as  of 
Oct.  1,  1982  (for  the  November  board). 

Previously,  the  zone  was  composed  of  majors  and  captains  who 
were  between  their  eighth  and  11th  years  of  AFCS.  The  change  will 
give  captains  more  time  to  develop  primary  and  alternate  special- 
ties, attend  the  Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  and  polish 
the  skills  learned  there  before  going  to  CSC. 

Those  selected  for  CSC  will  attend  between  their  10th  and 
1,5th  years  of  AFCS,  rather  than  between  the  ninth  and  14th  years. 
Other  changes  are  the  elimination  of  screening  boards  and  alternate 
lists.  Replacements  for  students  unable  to  attend  when  scheduled 
will  come  from  the  list  of  those  scheduled  to  attend  in  a later  year. 

The  stability  criterion  remains  unchanged:  36  months  on 

station  or  full  tour  completion  prior  to  attending  school. 

Review  ORBS  Annually 

• The  Military  Personnel  Center  is  concerned  about  the  number 
of  errors  on  Officer  Records  Briefs  (ORB).  Officers  should  review 
their  ORBs  at  least  once  a year,  paying  close  attention  to  the 
education,  awards  and  assignment  history  entries.  When  reviewing 
assignments,  look  for  duplicate  entries  and  those  without  duty  titles. 
Duty  titles  should  be  the  key  positions  reflected  on  Officer 
Evaluation  Reports.  See  Army  Pamphlet  600-8  for  details. 


Abrams  Improvements 

• Testers  at  Yuma  Proving  Ground,  Ariz., 
purposely  kicked  up  a lot  of  dust  with  the  M-l 
Abrams  tank,  at  the  left.  They  were  testing  an 
experimental  self-cleaning  air  filter  that  is 
expected  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  need  to  pull 
the  filter.  Compressed  air  from  the  engine  blows 
on  one  side  of  the  filter  while  the  engine  exhaust 
vacuum  sucks  direct  off  the  other  side. 

The  60-day  test,  which  ended  last  month, 
included  about  500  miles  worth  of  dust-raising 
and  1,000  miles  of  durability  testing. 

Another  planned  modification  to  the  M-l  is 
to  replace  the  105mm  cannon  with  the  German 
120mm.  A representative  of  General  Dynamics, 
the  tanks'  producer,  said  the  upgunned  Abrams  is 
being  tested  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground. 
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Decon  Gear 

• Army  engineers  at  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground,  Md.,  are  develop- 
ing a portable  decontamination  ap- 
paratus, left,  for  use  on  Army 
vehicles.  Known  as  the  XM-13,  the 
apparatus  dispenses  a standard 
chemical  decontamination  solution. 
The  field  soldier  can  cover  selected 
surfaces  of  a vehicle  with  the 
solution,  scrub  with  a brush  and 
continue  the  mission.  The  XM-13 
can  be  used  to  decontaminate 
wheeled  and  tracked  vehicles,  com- 
bat construction  equipment,  self- 
propelled  artillery  and  large  weap- 
ons systems.  It  is  portable,  man- 
ually operated  and  easy  to  main- 
tain, according  to  Sheldon  Day,  of 
Aberdeen's  Chemical  Systems  Lab, 
which  developed  the  XM-13.  It 
should  be  fielded  in  1984. 


• Helicopter  pilots  won't  be 

left  in  the  dark  much  longer.  Until 

Get  Help  Or  Get  Out 

recently,  helicopter  pilots  couldn't 

• A new  regulation  on  the  Army's  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  policies 

use  the  night  vision  goggles  that 

is  being  prepared  for  distribution. 

truck  and  tank  drivers  and  ground 

The  basic  policies  in  the  new  AR  600-85  are  as  follows: 

recon  teams  have  been  using. 

All  available  lawful  means  will  be  used  to  identify  and  prevent 

That's  because  the  light  from  the 

the  possession,  use,  sale  and  distribution  of  illegal  drugs. 

instrument  panels  made  the  sen- 

Persons  who  are  found  to  be  dependent  on  alcohol  or  drugs  will 

sitive  goggles  close  down.  To  solve 

be  denied  entry  into  the  Army  and  into  civil  service.  Those  already 

the  problem,  the  Army's  Aviation 

in  service  who  are  found  to  be  alcohol  or  drug  dependent  will  be 

Research  and  Development  Com- 

referred  for  rehabilitation  or  discharge  after  receiving  needed 

mand,  St.  Louis,  has  designed  a 

medical  care. 

filter  kit  for  the  panel  lights.  Kits 

Those  who,  in  the  opinion  of  their  commander  or  supervisor. 

should  be  installed  in  helicopters 

don't  have  the  potential  for  continued  useful  service  will  be 

over  the  next  three  to  six  years. 

considered  for  separation. 

Persons  enrolled  in  a rehabilitation  program  whose  per- 

• Increased  civilian  hiring  in 

formance  on  or  off  duty  does  not  warrant  further  rehabilitative 

Europe  has  released  more  than 

efforts  will  be  considered  for  separation. 

6,000  soldiers  from  "housekeeping 

Those  found  selling  or  distributing  illegal  drugs  will  be 

duties,"  according  to  U.S.  Army, 

considered  for  disciplinary  action  or  separation  for  misconduct. 

Europe  officials.  With  civilians 

Persons  in  sensitive  jobs  who  perform  below  par  because  of 

doing  more  jobs  like  supply,  guard 

alcohol  or  drug  abuse  will  be  subject  to  a possible  loss  of  job, 

duty  and  operating  range  targets. 

clearance  and  special  pay,  and  withholding  of  pay  increase,  as  well 

more  troops  are  free  to  train. 

as  separation. 
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A DUTCH  CONNECTION 

I am  a Dutch  sergeant  who  reads 
your  magazine  as  often  as  I can  lay  my 
hands  on  an  issue.  I find  it  very 
interesting  as  it  keeps  me  well 
informed  as  to  what  is  going  on  in  your 
Army. 

I'm  also  a collector  of  armor  and 
airborne  badges  and  would  like  to 
contact  other  collectors  in  your  Army. 

With  thanks  and  greetings. 

Sgt.  W.  de  Boo 
Ariaweg  5 1 8 
3816  HX  Amersfoort 
Nederland 

SUNKEN  CANYON 

Your  August  issue  featured  a won- 
derful article  and  beautiful  photos  on 
the  Grand  Canyon. 

Being  from  northern  Arizona  and 
having  been  to  the  canyon  at  least 
fifty  times,  the  article  brought  back 
many  fond  memories. 

I would,  however,  like  to  point  out 
a mistake.  The  north  rim  of  the 
canyon  isn't  5,700  feet  above  sea  level 
but  is  over  8,000  feet  and  the  south 
rim  is  over  7,200  feet,  not  4,500. 

Sp4  Edwin  Soergel 
APO  New  York 

Many  thanks.  We  stand 
corrected. 

PURPLE  HEART 

I enjoyed  the  story  on  the  Purple 
Heart  in  the  August  issue. 

I agree  with  John  Kostak  that  the 
medal  "is  highly  prized  by  those  who 
receive  it"  and  with  John  Charlton  who 
said,  "the  Purple  Heart  is  a badge  of 
honor." 

However,  I sometimes  feel  the  Pur- 
ple Heart  is  downgraded,  as  it  ranks 
oelow  the  Army  Commendation  Medal. 
It  should  not. 

Sp6  John  Sibley 
Ft.  Lewis,  Wash. 

COOKS 

Congratulations  for  that  great 
article  on  Army  cooks  in  the  July 
issue. 


The  same  situations  also  occur  in 
Army  Reserve  units  as  sometimes  we 
have  two  cooks  serving  from  0400  to 
2200  hours  during  the  two  weeks  of 
annual  training. 

Along  with  a lack  of  recognition, 
that  is  why  it's  hard  to  find  94B 
personnel. 

SFC  Ortiz  Pedro 
Puerto  Rico 


“If  you  don’t  have  SOLDIERS,  I’ll 
take  PLAYBOY.” 


CREDIT  WOES 

i read  your  article  "Dealing  with 
Credit"  (August  issue)  with  a great 
deal  of  interest  since  I have  suffered 
with  the  consequences  of  credit  abuse. 

I wanted  to  pay  back  my  debts  but 
could  not  keep  up  with  the  payments. 
I went  to  a commercial  credit  advisory 
firm  but  they  wanted  a fee  of  $1,500, 
so  more  debt. 

Some  of  my  creditors  actually  rec- 
ommended Consumer  Credit  Counsel- 
ing Service,  a non-profit  organization 
with  offices  in  major  cities.  Our 
advisor  there  laid  out  a budget,  figured 
out  how  much  we  could  afford  to  pay 
our  creditors,  told  us  that  we  could  not 


buy  anything  on  credit  or  borrow  until 
our  debts  were  paid.  Then,  he  cut  our 
credit  cards  in  half. 

This  firm  charges  a very  nominal 
fee  for  postage,  etc.,  and  the  creditors 
pay  any  other  fees  involved.  The 
service  was  recommended,  not  only  by 
my  creditors,  but  by  the  base  com- 
mander and  the  squadron  commander. 
I also  recommend  them  to  anyone  who 
needs  help  in  repaying  their  debts. 
Captain,  U.S.  Air  Force 
Washington,  D.C. 

ERROR  OF  OMISSION 

SOLDIERS  and  SSgt.  Mouze  are  to 
be  commended  for  the  informative 
article  and  photos  on  Fort  Polk  in  the 
September  issue.  It  succeeds  in  dis- 
pelling the  "Camp  Swampy"  myth. 

However,  I was  shocked  at  the 
total  absence  of  any  credit  to  the  Fort 
Polk  Military  Museum  for  some  of  the 
photos  and  historical  information. 

I feel  an  injustice  has  been  done. 
Credits  are  a sign  of  professional 
ethics  as  well  as  journalistic.  Through 
your  omission,  the  traditional  "ne- 
glect" of  Polk  has  transferred  to  our 
institution.  And  like  the  post,  the 
museum  has  a lot  to  offer. 

Elizabeth  A.  Dove 
Fort  Polk,  La. 

You  are  quite  correct.  Our 
sincere  apologies  for  this  oversight, 
which  was  not  the  fault  of  the  writer. 
The  credits  provided  by  SSgt.  Mouze 
were  mistakenly  edited  out  during  the 
production  process. 


SOLDIERS  Is  lor  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers'  views.  Stay  under  150  words— a postcard  will 
do— and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address.  We'll 
withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  condense 
views  because  of  space.  We  can't  publish  or  answer 
every  one  but  we’ll  use  representative  views.  Send 
your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron  Station, 
Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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IN  HEADLINES 


Maj.  John  A.  Reichley 


THIRTY-SEVEN  YEARS  AGO  the  guns  of  World 
War  II  fell  silent.  Most  soldiers  now  in  the  Army 
weren’t  even  born  on  Aug.  14,  1945,  the  day  the  Jap- 
anese government  accepted  the  unconditional  sur- 
render terms  of  the  Allies. 

The  road  to  victory  had  been  long  and  hard 
since  that  sleepy  Sunday  morning  of  Dec.  7,  1941, 
when  the  United  States  was  plunged  into  war  by  the 
attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

Almost  10.5  million  men  and  women  served  in 
the  Army  from  1941-45.  More  than  300,000  soldiers 
lost  their  lives.  Another  565,000  were  wounded. 

The  average  GI  cut  across  social,  economic 
and  demographic  lines.  So  did  the  heroes.  Of  294 
Army  Medal  of  Honor  winners,  recipients  ranged 
from  the  son  of  a former  U.S.  president,  Brig.  Gen. 


Theodore  Roosevelt  Jr.  (Normandy  Beach  1944);  to 
an  Irish  kid  from  a rough  side  of  Philadelphia,  Cpl. 
Charles  “Commando”  Kelly  (Italy  1943);  to  a 
small-town  kid,  2nd  Lt.  Audie  Murphy,  from  Far- 
mersville,  Texas  (France  1945);  to  a Polish  immi- 
grant, Pvt.  Nicholas  Minue,  who  died  for  his 
adopted  country  (North  Africa  1943). 

Newspapers  captured  the  war’s  historic  mo- 
ments for  the  folks  back  home.  They  chronicled  the 
places  and  events  along  the  road  to  victory  and  high- 
lighted the  accomplishments  and  achievements  of  the 
GIs  from  Pearl  Harbor  to  Rome,  Berlin  and 
Tokyo. □ 


MAJOR  JOHN  A.  REICHLEY  is  assigned  to  the  Command  and  General  Stall 
College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  Photos  reproduced  by  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
media  support  center. 
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THE  afternoon  of  Oct.  18  was  cloudy  but  pleasant.  The 
Russian  company  gathered  in  front  of  the  governor’s 
house  at  exactly  3 p.m.  Their  dark,  red-trimmed  uni- 
forms and  their  flat,  glazed  caps  stood  out  against  the 

gleam  of  their  rifles. 

The  Russian  soldiers  saluted  as  200  members  of 
the  U.S.  Army’s  Battery  H,  2nd  Artillery,  and  Com- 
pany F,  9th  Infantry  Regiment,  marched  past.  The  U.S. 
units  returned  the  salute.  The  Americans  then  took  their 
position  near  the  flag  pole  to  the  left  of  the  Russians. 

At  3:30,  the  Russian  governor,  Prince  Dimitry 
Maksouloff,  and  the  commissioners  joined  the  Amer- 
ican and  Russian  troops  and  spectators  near  the  flag. 
Capl.  Alexis  Pestchouroff  of  the  Russian  Army  then 
gave  the  signal  to  lower  the  Russian  flag. 

An  American  ship  in  the  harbor  fired  the  first 
round.  The  shot  was  answered  by  a Russian  battery. 
The  guns  continued  until  each  had  fired  a 21-gun  salute. 

Pestchouroff  turned  to  face  the  American  general, 
Lovell  H.  Rousseau. 

“By  the  authority  of  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of 
all  Russias,  I transfer  to  you,  the  agent  of  the  United 
States,  all  the  territory  and  dominion  now  possessed  by 


His  Majesty  on  the  continent  of  America  and  in  the  ad- 
jacent islands,  according  to  a treaty  made  between  these 
t wo  powers,  ’ ’ Pestchouroff  said. 

Rousseau  answered,  “I  accept  from  you,  as 
agent  of  his  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  all  Russias,  the  ter- 
ritory and  dominion  which  you  have  transferred  to  me, 
as  commissioner  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to  re- 
ceive the  same.  ’’ 

The  year  was  1867.  The  place:  Sitka,  Alaska.  The 
Russian  eagle  had  given  way  to  the  American  one.  The 
United  States  had  purchased  the  territory  of  Alaska  for 
$7.2  million. 

In  the  years  afterward,  Russia  and  the  United 
States  changed,  and  so  did  the  relationship  between  the 
two  governments.  Today,  the  two  “ superpowers ” are 
often  at  odds  with  one  another.  For  today’s  U.S. 
troops,  this  brings  “home’’  the  reality  of  soldiering  this 
far  north. 

There’s  no  other  place  in  the  world  where  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  United  States  are  closer.  Only  44 
nautical  miles  separate  them  at  the  Bering  Strait.  And 
the  islands  of  Big  Diomede  (U.S.S.R.)  and  Little  Dio- 
mede (U.S.)  are  only  two  miles  apart. 


Story  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 
Photos  courtesy  4th  Battalion,  9th  Infantry- 
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Today,  members  of  the 
9th  Infantry  (“Man- 
chu”)  still  serve  in 
Alaska  as  the  northern- 
most active  unit  in  the 
U.S.  Army.  They,  and  thousands  of 
other  soldiers,  are  part  of  the  172nd 
Infantry  Brigade  (Alaska),  one  of 
the  Army’s  largest  combat  brigades. 

Units  of  the  172nd  are  loca- 
ted at  the  Army’s  three  posts  in 
Alaska.  Brigade  headquarters  are  at 
Fort  Richardson,  near  Anchorage. 
Fort  Greely  is  about  100  miles 
southea  t of  Fairbanks.  Right  out- 
side Fairbanks  is  Fort  Wainwright, 
where  the  Manchus  are  stationed. 

Pride  in  the  Manchu  is  re- 
flected by  a sign  on  the  door  of  the 
commander,  4th  Battalion,  9th  In- 
fantry: “The  only  thing  that  still 
works  at  40  below  is  a MANCHU! 
The  sign  also  points  out  what 


makes  soldiering  in  Alaska  different 
from  anything  in  the  “lower  48” 
states.  Alaska  covers  almost  600,000 
square  miles  and  spans  four  time 
zones.  Subzero  temperatures  for 
most  of  the  winter  and  rugged  ter- 
rain are  daily  realities. 

“You’re  fighting  the  ele- 
ments and  the  enemy,”  said  Capt. 
Gregory  King,  assistant  training  of- 
ficer for  the  Manchus.  At  35  below 
zero,  you  can  get  frostbite  from  just 
touching  your  weapon.” 

Frostbite  and  hypothermia 
are  the  most  common  cold-weather 
problems  treated  by  the  hospital,  ac- 
cording to  Capt.  David  Morton, 
preventive  medicine  officer  at  Wain- 
wright’s  Bassett  Army  Hospital. 
Frostbite  occurs  when  parts  of  the 
body  freeze  after  being  exposed  to 
below-freezing  temperatures.  Once 
you’re  frostbitten,  you’re  more 


I Soldiering  in  Alaska  is  different  from  anything  in 
the  “lower  48“  states.  Subzero  temperatures 
and  rugged  terrain  present  challenges  to  the 
troops.  Caring  for  themselves  and  their  equip- 
ment is  only  a part  of  being  Arctic  soldiers. 


prone  to  get  it  again,  Morton  said. 

Hypothermia  occurs  when 
the  body  loses  heat  faster  than  it  can 
be  produced.  Disorientation,  ex- 
haustion, drowsiness  and  slurred 
speech  are  some  of  the  first  symp- 
toms of  hypothermia.  It  can  be 
treated  by  slowly  rewarming  the 
body.  If  it’s  not  treated  effectively, 
hypothermia  can  be  fatal. 

Freezing  temperatures  aren’t 
necessary  for  hypothermia  to  hap- 
pen, Morton  said.  Physical  exhaus- 
tion and  not  enough  food  may  in- 
crease the  risk  of  hypothermia. 

Drinking  alcoholic  beverages 
also  increases  the  dangers  of  hypo- 
thermia and  frostbite. 

Layered  clothing  helps  pre- 
vent hypothermia  and  frostbite  by 
trapping  warm  air  between  the  lay- 
ers, Morton  said. 

“It’s  dry  up  here.  Dehydra- 
tion is  a problem,”  King  said. 

“In  hot  weather  a person  is 
aware  of  the  fact  that  he  is  losing 
liquids  and  salt  because  he  can  see 
and  feel  the  perspiration  on  his 
skin,”  Morton  said.  “In  cold 
weather  it’s  hard  for  a person  bundled 
up  in  layers  of  clothing  to  realize 
this  condition  exists.  Perspiration  is 
rapidly  absorbed  by  the  heavy  cloth- 
ing or  evaporated  in  the  air.” 

All  commanders  have  train- 
ing in  handling  these  kinds  of  cold- 
weather  problems,  Morton  said. 

“We  have  to  have  soldiers 
drink  two  quarts  of  water  daily  so 
they  don’t  get  dehydrated,”  King 
said.  “It’s  also  necessary  to  increase 
the  calories  to  keep  up  the  body 
temperature.  We  have  food  supple- 
ments so  that  soldiers  get  about 
4,500  calories  per  day,  instead  of  the 
average  2,800  to  3,000  calories.” 

Soldiers  going  out  to  the  field 
also  carry  extra  survival  gear.  Mit- 
tens, parkas,  arctic  sleeping  bags, 
heavy  socks  and  extra  blankets  are 
part  of  the  rucksack. 

“Because  of  the  extra  food 
and  survival  gear,  we  carry  a ruck- 
sack that’s  heavier  than  normal.  The 
average  rucksack  weighs  about  30  to 
35  pounds.  Our  rucksack  weighs 
about  50  pounds,”  King  said. 

Getting  soldiers  to  and  from 
training  areas  is  also  a problem  in 
Alaska.  Land  transportation  in  the 
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The  state  of  Alaska  spans  four  time  zones  and  almost  600,000  square  miles.  The 
United  States  purchased  the  entire  territory  from  Russia  in  1 867  for  $7.2  million. 


state  is  limited.  There  are  only  7,200 
miles  of  roads. 

“Two  of  the  major  problems 
we  face  here  are  distance  and  ter- 
rain,” King  said.  “We  have  to  use 
snow  machines  and  helicopters  to 
get  us  where  we  have  to  go.  Support 
is  important  because  the  weather 
can  also  hamper  movement. 

“Logistics  are  a nightmare 
up  here.  At  minus  40  or  50  degrees, 
equipment  can  break  down  very 
easily.  Hoses  break  and  things  like 
that.  You  try  to  keep  the  equipment 
warm  and  take  safety  precautions.” 
In  Alaska,  it  isn’t  enough  to  know 
how  to  use  an  M-16  rifle.  You  also 
need  to  know  how  to  keep  it  from 
freezing  and  how  to  survive  your- 
self. 

“Most  of  the  battalion’s 
cold-weather  training  is  conducted 
from  the  end  of  September  to  the 
end  of  April,”  King  said.  “Troops 
here  have  to  learn  how  to  handle 
this  kind  of  weather.  The  battalion 
has  cold-weather  intensified  training 
to  help  its  soldiers.  Personnel  also 
prepare  snow  shelters  every  two 
months  out  of  sticks,  snow  or  any- 
thing else  available  to  maintain  pro- 
ficiency and  to  teach  new  people.” 

For  many  soldiers  in  Alaska, 
summer  brings  mountain  and  gla- 
cier training.  For  the  Manchus  it 
also  means  training  for  search-and- 
rescue  missions. 

“We  build  bridges,  learn 
mountain-climbing  techniques  and 
practice  medical  recovery,”  King 
said.  “We  also  do  rappelling  and 
stream  crossings.” 

An  Alaska  assignment,  like 
anywhere  else,  has  both  good  and 
bad  points. 

Sp4  Robert  Gearhart,  2nd 
Platoon,  Company  C,  4th  Battal- 


ion, 23rd  Infantry,  Fort  Richard- 
son, thinks  Alaska  is  OK.  He  lives 
on  post  with  his  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren. “I  can  go  hunting  and  salmon 
fishing  up  here.  The  school  and 
teachers  here  are  good,  and  the  gym 
on  post  is  excellent,”  he  said. 

“The  best  thing  about  the 
Alaska  assignment  is  the  unit,”  said 
Sp4  Sam  Kapu,  3rd  Platoon.  He 
also  enjoys  unit  training.  Kapu  has 
been  stationed  in  Alaska  for  more 
than  a year.  He  is  single  and  lives  in 
the  barracks. 

“Off-duty,  I teach  football 
to  6th  and  7th  graders  at  a local 
boys’  club,”  Kapu  said.  “I  also  like 
playing  football  and  basketball.” 

“During  my  off-duty  time  I 


like  to  ski  a little,  go  swimming  at 
the  post  gym  and  read,”  said  Sgt. 
Timothy  Prentice,  team  leader  of 
the  2nd  Platoon. 

For  Prentice  the  only  draw- 
back to  being  assigned  in  Alaska  is 
the  cost  of  living.  Prentice  lives  in 
the  barracks  and  has  been  in  Alaska 
for  more  than  two  years. 

The  cost  of  living  in  Alaska  is 
higher  than  in  the  “lower  48”  be- 
cause most  of  the  food  and  manu- 
factured goods  have  to  be  imported. 

Kapu  said  the  worst  thing 
about  being  stationed  in  Alaska  is 
that  sometimes  his  car  won’t  start  in 
the  cold  weather. 

Gearhart  said  he  has  trouble 
finding  some  things.  One  is  clothes 
for  his  children  at  the  post  ex- 
change. 

“Sometimes  it’s  also  hard  to 
find  things  like  aluminum  foil  in  the 
commissary,”  he  said.  “And  the 
cuts  of  meat  and  the  vegetables 
there  aren’t  that  good.” 

These  are  some  of  the  reali- 
ties of  an  Alaskan  assignment. 
Today,  soldiers  stationed  there  are 
still  learning  from  experiences  that 
began  in  1867.  They  are  learning 
that  the  “last  frontier”  has  unique 
challenges  and  rewards.  □ 


Members  of  the  9th  Infantry  (“Manchu”)  have  served  as  the  northernmost  active  unit 
in  the  U.S.  Army  since  1867.  They  are  part  of  the  172nd  Infantry  Brigade  (Alaska). 
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Whether  you’re  interested  in  fishing,  boating  or  hand-carved  totems, 
Alaska  has  a little  something  for  everyone. 

OPP-DVTV 

MASHA 


Story  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 
Photos  by  MSgt.  Floyd  Harrington 


WHEN  you’re  flying  at  30,000  feet,  Alaska  in  winter 
looks  like  a vast  white  desert.  Snow-covered  mountain 
ranges  extend  to  the  horizon.  Large  bodies  of  frozen 
water  can  be  seen  in  the  distance. 

What  looks  lifeless  from  an  airplane  window  comes 
alive  once  you’re  on  the  ground.  The  “last  frontier,’’  as 
Alaska  is  often  called,  offers  the  newcomer  a variety  of 
things  to  see  and  do. 

Whether  you’re  interested  in  gold,  history,  ski- 
ing, fishing  or  camping,  you  can  find  those  things  and  a 
lot  more  in  Alaska. 

Anchorage,  the  third  fastest  growing  city  in  the 
United  States,  has  the  conveniences  of  any  other  mod- 
ern city.  In  many  downtown  shops  you  can  watch  local 
artists  creating  works  with  jade,  ivory  or  gold.  The 
city  also  has  8,000  acres  of  park  lands,  state  and  fed- 
eral recreation  areas,  six  community  centers,  a zoo 
and  a ski  resort. 

Chugach  State  Park,  one  of  the  largest 
state  parks  in  the  United  States,  is  20  minutes 
from  downtown  Anchorage.  The  park  has  year- 
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Clockwise  from  top 
left:  The  steamboat 
Nenana  docks  at  Alas- 
kaland  in  Fairbanks. 
The  theme  park,  built  in 
1967,  is  Alaska’s  offi- 
cial state  centennial 
park.  • Forests  and 
mountains  are  a de- 
light to  the  state’s 
many  visitors.  • Hav- 
ing photos  taken  in 
costumes  from  bygone 
days  appeals  to  history 
lovers.  • It  definitely 
gets  warm  enough  to 
enjoy  ice  cream  during 
Alaskan  summers.  • 
Airplanes  are  a major 
means  of  transporta- 
tion; there  are  only 
7,200  miles  of  roads 
covering  600,000 
square  miles.  • Skiers 
don’t  need  snow  to 
practice. 
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round  recreation.  You  can  camp,  hike,  climb  a moun- 
tain, and  ride  dog  sleds  and  snowmobiles.  During  the 
summer,  park  rangers  conduct  two-hour  hikes.  They 
can  tell  you  about  everything  from  glacial  geology  to  the 
area’s  plants  and  wildlife.  They  can  also  suggest  back- 
country  trips  for  those  who  like  to  rough  it. 

For  those  who  enjoy  fresh  seafood,  the  seaport  is 
within  walking  distance  of  the  city. 

Less  than  an  hour’s  drive  from  the  city  you  can 
see  a glacier  or  visit  a gold  mine.  For  a small  fee  you  can 
even  try  your  hand  at  panning  for  gold.  There  is  also  a 
variety  of  backpacking  and  river  trips  nearby. 

Anchorage  has  a centrally  located  visitor  infor- 
mation center.  By  calling  their  24-hour  visitors’  phone 
line,  (1-907-276-3200),  you  can  get  up-to-date  informa- 
tion on  visitor  events  and  attractions  in  the  area. 

Seward  Army  Recreational  Camp  is  120  miles 
south  of  Anchorage.  The  camp  offers  salt-water  fishing, 
boating,  mountain  climbing  and  hiking.  It  has  camper 
spaces,  cabins,  fishing  boats,  and  rods  and  reels. 

Two  of  Anchorage’s  major  attractions  are  winter 
events.  The  Fur  Rendezvous  in  February  is  the  state’s 
largest  winter  festival.  It  was  originally  organized  for 
trappers  who  came  to  town  once  a year  to  sell  furs.  To- 
day, it  includes  the  World  Championship  Sled  Dog 


Races,  a winter  carnival,  miners’  and  trappers’  ball,  a 
few  auctions,  and  hot-air  ballooning. 

In  March,  hundreds  of  sled  dogs  and  their  own- 
ers gather  in  the  city  for  the  Iditarod  Trail  Sled  Dog 
Race.  The  dog-sled  teams  “mush”  across  1,049  miles  of 
former  gold-rush  trails  from  Anchorage  to  Nome.  Of 
course,  there’s  a celebration  at  the  end  of  the  trail. 

If  you’re  interested  in  history,  Alaskaland  His- 
torical Park  in  Fairbanks  makes  learning  fun.  The  fron- 
tier-style theme  park  was  built  in  1967  as  the  official 
Alaska  state  centennial  park.  There  you  can  see  vaude- 
ville shows  and  watch  can-can  dancers  at  the  Palace  Sa- 
loon. You  can  also  visit  the  wildlife  park  or  museum. 

Not  far  from  Fairbanks  is  Mount  McKinley,  the 
highest  mountain  in  North  America.  The  mountain, 
20,320  feet  high,  is  in  Denali  National  Park.  Visitors  to 
Denali  can  see  caribou  and  Dali  sheep,  the  only  wild 
white  sheep  in  the  world.  The  park  is  also  open  during 
the  winter  for  cross-countr.y  skiing,  showshoeing  and 
dog  races. 

Fairbanks  offers  free  guided  walking  tours  of  the 
city  during  the  summer.  The  University  of  Alaska  in 
Fairbanks  has  a free  museum.  The  exhibits  there  include 
Indian,  Eskimo  and  Aleut  artifacts,  pioneer  memora- 
bilia, and  gold  and  wildlife  displays. 

In  March,  visitors  to  Fairbanks  can  enjoy  the 
Winter  Carnival.  The  city  commemorates  the  discovery 
of  gold  in  1902  with  Golden  Days  during  July. 

During  the  summer,  you  can  also  see  a gold-min- 
ing operation  in  Nome.  In  June  you  can  enjoy  the  an- 
nual Midnight  Sun  festival,  including  a raft  race,  foot 
race  and  historical  costumes.  In  the  winter,  you  can  go 
ice- fishing  on  Norton  Sound  with  an  Eskimo  guide. 

Southeast  Alaska  still  reflects  American  and 
Russian  influences.  Juneau,  the  capital,  and  Sitka  still 
have  the  onion-domed  churches  built  when  Russia 
owned  Alaska  in  the  mid-1800s. 

Towns  like  Skagway  have  preserved  many  of  the 
buildings  and  artifacts  of  the  Klondike  gold  rush  of 
1898.  It  is  the  northernmost  city  on  the  Inside  Passage, 
1,000  miles  of  coastal  land  from  British  Columbia  to 
Southeast  Alaska.  The  Inside  Passage  has  been  the  tra- 
ditional way  to  visit  Alaska  since  the  turn  of  the 
century. 

Wrangell,  located  along  the  Inside  Passage,  is  the 
only  town  in  Alaska  that  has  been  governed  by  Britain, 
Russian  and  the  United  States.  The  town  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Russians  in  1834.  Six  years  later  it  was 
leased  to  the  British  until  Alaska  was  purchased  in  1867. 
At  low  tide,  petroglyphs  (ancient  rock  carvings)  are  vis- 
ible along  the  beach.  These  carvings  of  animals,  birds 
and  other  subjects  are  estimated  to  be  more  than  8,000 
years  old. 

These  are  just  a few  of  the  places  and  things  you 
can  see  in  Alaska.  If  you’re  stationed  there  or  just  visit- 
ing, the  state  tourism  department  offers  a vacation 
planning  guide  with  just  about  everything  you’d  want  to 
know  about  Alaska.  You  can  get  a free  copy  of  the 
guide  by  writing  to:  Alaska  State  Division  of  Tourism, 
Pouch  E-101,  Juneau,  Alaska  9981 1 .□ 
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That  Wasn't 

Story  by  Tom  Kiddoo 
Illustrated  by  Anne  Genders 

It’s  a sad  fact.  The  Earp  brothers  and  Doc  Holliday 
did  not  shoot  the  mean  Clanton  bunch  inside  the 
OK  Corral  in  Tombstone,  Ariz.  It  would  have 
been  too  messy,  for  one  thing  . . . and  sort  of  crowded. 
Horses  usually  walk  around  in  corrals,  whinnying,  swat- 
ting flies  with  their  tails  and  leaving  little  trails  of  waste 

TOM  KIDDOO  is  a former  SOLDIERS  staff  writer  now  assigned  to  the  III  Corps  and 
Fort  Hood  public  affairs  office,  Fort  Hood,  Texas. 


material  here  and  there.  It  wouldn’t  make  a good  site 
for  a gun  battle.  (For  movies  and  television,  they  always 
clean  the  corrals  and  send  the  horses  on  vacation.) 

The  Gunfight  at  the  OK  Corral  actually  took 
place  in  the  street,  near  an  intersection  close  to  the  cor- 
ral. Some  shooting  also  took  place  in  a nearby  vacant 
lot.  It  could  have  been  called  the  Gunfight  at  the  Vacant 
Lot,  but  this  would  have  taken  a little  drama  out  of  the 
whole  thing. 

The  marksmanship  during  the  battle  wasn’t  so 
good.  Some  historians  say  it  took  30  to  40  shots  for  the 
Earp  side  to  kill  three  men  at  close  range,  and  that’s 
with  Doc  Holliday  using  a shotgun. 

To  top  it  off,  Wyatt  Earp  wasn’t  even  the  mar- 
shal at  the  time  of  the  battle.  He  was  a guard  at  Tomb- 
stone’s major  gambling  house,  the  Oriental.  Town  mar- 
shal was  Virgil  Earp,  who  deputized  brothers  Wyatt  and 
Morgan  and  quick-draw  dentist  Doc  Holliday. 

Wyatt  apparently  was  never  a marshal  anywhere. 
He  had  been  a deputy  U.S.  marshal  when  he  worked  as 
a shotgun  guard  for  Wells  Fargo.  He  also  had  been  a 


policeman  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  (before  being  dismissed  for 
his  part  in  a street  brawl),  an  assistant  city  marshal  in 
Dodge  City,  Kan.,  and  a hired  gunman. 

Nearly  every  week  on  television.  Marshal  Wyatt 
Earp  walked  fearlessly  through  a hail  of  bullets  to 
within  two  to  three  feet  of  an  outlaw  or  drunken  cow- 
boy. He  would  snap  his  Buntline  Special  from  his  hol- 
ster and  whip  the  bad  guy  to  the  ground  with  the  pistol’s 
2-inch  barrel.  That  took  class!  It  also  took  some  TV 
magic.  It’s  a shame  the  real  West  wasn’t  like  that. 

For  instance,  the  real  Wild  Bill  Hickok  had  a 
droopy  mustache  and  he  needed  a haircut.  He  had 
brown  wavy  hair  down  to  his  buckskin  collar.  In  old 
photographs,  it  looks  like  he  didn’t  wash  it  much.  He 
parted  it  in  the  middle,  slicked  it  smooth  on  the  top  of 
his  head  and  let  the  rest  hang  loose.  He  kept  his  ears  un- 
covered so  he  could  hear  Indians  sneaking  up. 

On  the  old  television  show,  Wild  Bill  had  a neat, 
conservative  haircut  and  was  clean  shaven.  Like  the  real 
Wild  Bill,  he  often  wore  a buckskin  jacket.  But  it  was 
shorter  and  better  tailored  than  the  original.  Televi- 


sion’s Wild  Bill  usually  carried  his  pistols  in  a holster. 
The  real  Wild  Bill  often  just  stuck  his  pistols  under  his 
belt. 

The  TV  Wild  Bill  had  a roly-poly  sidekick  who 
rode  after  him  at  the  beginning  of  each  show  flailing  his 
arms  in  the  air  and  yelling  for  Wild  Bill  to  wait  up.  His- 
tory makes  no  mention  of  the  real  Wild  Bill  having  a 
roly-poly  companion. 

Then  there’s  Annie  Oakley.  On  television,  she 
was  a petite  blonde  who  was  “cute  as  the  dickens.”  She 
could  shoot  the  socks  off  a bad  guy  at  50  paces  and  not 
damage  his  boots.  The  real  Annie  Oakley  also  was  sup- 
posed to  be  a sweet  young  thing  and  an  excellent  shot. 
However,  she  wore  her  skirts  much  longer  than  her  tele- 
vision counterpart  and  she  seldom  wore  pigtails  like  the 
girl  on  TV.  She  probably  never  shot  at  anybody  other 
than  when  doing  trick  shooting  in  Buffalo  Bill  Cody’s 
Wild  West  Show. 

Remember  Bat  Masterson  on  the  old  television 
show?  He  used  to  beat  people  up  with  a fancy  walking 
stick  he  carried.  He  preferred  to  hit  people  rather  than 
shoot  them.  The  real  Bat  Masterson  (his  real  name  was 
William  Barclay  Masterson)  was  a dude  just  like  the  one 
on  television.  He  wore  a stylish  suit,  usually  with  a light 
gray  bowler  and  a diamond  stickpin.  He  sometimes  car- 
ried a walking  stick,  but  he  usually  shot  people. 

He  was  a marshal  in  Dodge  City.  He  got  the  job 
soon  after  the  former  marshal  beat  him  over  the  head, 
threw  him  in  jail  and  fined  him  $25  and  costs.  To  get 
even,  Bat  ran  against  the  marshal  in  an  election  held  a 
few  months  later,  and  won.  He  later  went  to  Tomb- 
stone, Ariz.,  and  finally  to  New  York.  In  New  York,  be- 
lieve it  or  not,  he  became  a newspaper  sportswriter. 

The  real  sad  thing  about  the  true  Wild  West  is 
that  some  of  the  best  cowboys  never  existed.  There  was 
no  Roy  Rogers  to  ride  the  dusty  trails  on  Trigger.  Bullet 
didn’t  run  along  behind.  And  Dale  Evans  didn’t  ride 
around  on  Buttercup.  There  was  no  Pat  Brady  with  a 
jeep  that  came  to  him  when  he  whistled. 

There  was  no  Lone  Ranger.  Masked  men  were 
shot  in  those  days.  There  was  no  Cisco  Kid  to  swing 
each  of  his  pistols  back  over  his  shoulders  in  mock  recoil 
after  each  shot.  (He  always  alternated  his  pistols  when 
firing:  the  left,  the  right,  the  left,  the  right,  for  all  150  of 
his  bullets.) 

There  were  no  Matt  Dillon,  Chester  and  Kitty  in 
Dodge  City.  There  were  no  Cartwrights:  no  Pa,  no 
hulking  Hoss,  Little  Joe  or  Adam  with  his  hairpiece. 
There  was  no  Zorro.  Gene  Autry  didn’t  sing  in  the  sad- 
dle. And  Hopalong  Cassidy  didn’t  hop  along. 

There’s  something  even  sadder.  These  cowboy 
heroes  don’t  exist  now  either,  except  in  reruns  in  some 
places.  Some  readers  may  not  even  remember  them. 
They  left  the  “tube”  and  the  movie  screen  just  like  the 
real  cowboys  died  out  of  the  West. 

Oh,  well.  So  long  Bat,  Matt  and  Wild  Bill!  It  was 
nice  never  really  knowing  you.D 


RECON 

/CVENTURE 

TRAINING 

Story  and  Photos  by  Sp5  Marcus  T.  Castro 

You’ve  been  given  a critical  mission  that 
only  your  band  of  heroic  commandoes  can 
pull  off.  Or  your  squad  is  the  only  defense 
there  is  against  a bunch  of  ruthless  terror- 
ists. One  unit’s  adventure  training  plan 
was  to  play  both  roles  in  the  drama.  It 
didn’t  matter  which  side  you  were  on. 
There  was  enough  adrenalin,  excitement 
and  practical  experience  for  all. 


ADRIFT  in  the  darkness,  10  armed  men  in  a 
rubber  boat  wait  patiently  offshore.  The 
men,  clad  in  camouflage  fatigues,  watch  as 
two  of  their  comrades  swim  silently  toward 
shore.  Hearts  are  pounding. 

Aboard  the  small  craft,  the  only 
sound  is  the  lake’s  gentle  swell  as  it  slaps 
against  the  side  of  the  boat. 

On  the  distant  beach,  the  swimmers, 
with  M-16s  strapped  across  their  backs, 
emerge  from  the  water.  Crawling  on  their 
bellies,  they  move  cautiously  inland,  check- 
ing for  trip  wires  and  other  booby  traps  as 
they  go. 

A red-lensed  flashlight  flickers  on  the 
beach.  The  men  in  the  boat  paddle  toward  it. 
As  the  craft  approaches  the  beach,  anticipa- 
tion rises.  In  an  instant,  the  soldiers  are  out 
of  the  boat  and  storming  ashore. 

Two  men  hide  the  boat  in  the  brush 
that  borders  the  water.  They  remain  behind 
to  guard  it  as  the  others  move  inland.  Just 
beyond  the  shore,  movement  is  slow.  In  the 
darkness  everything — trees,  bushes  and 
men — takes  on  the  same  eerie,  shadowy  ap- 
pearance. 

SPECIALIST  FIVE  MARCUS  T.  CASTRO  is  assigned  to  the  public 
affairs  office,  82nd  Airborne  Division.  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C. 


Suddenly  an  explosion  rocks  the 
calm.  Automatic  weapons  crackle.  Minutes 
later,  the  boat  raider.s  return  to  the  beach 
leading  a prisoner.  One  of  the  soldiers — 
“killed”  by  a mine — is  carried  by  his  com- 
rades. 

The  men  quickly  launch  the  boat  and 
begin  paddling  for  all  they’re  worth.  As  they 
reach  mid-lake,  they  figure  the  mission  is  a 
success.  In  addition  to  taking  a prisoner, 
they  killed  several  of  the  “enemy,”  and  cap- 
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For  nine  days,  members  of  the  recon- 
naissance platoon,  Combat  Support  Com- 
pany, 3rd  Battalion  (Airborne),  325th  Infan- 
try, 82nd  Airborne  Division,  played  out 
scenes  like  these  during  adventure  training. 
The  paratroopers  were  pitted  against  Green 
Berets  from  1st  Battalion,  7th  Special  Forces 
Group.  The  outing  was  the  perfect  time  to 
practice  their  mission. 

“We’re  the  eyes  of  the  battalion,” 


Center,  SSgt.  Rich- 
ard Razo  leads  his 
squad  in  pursuit  of 
an  elusive  Green 
Beret  team.  The 
unit  is  wearing  the 
“uniform”  of  troops 
defending  their 
homeland.  • Platoon 
members  leap  from 
a bridge  spanning 
Lake  James,  N.C. 
The  unit  also  prac- 
ticed heiocasting, 
which  is  jumping 
into  water  from  a 
helicopter.  »Pvt.  2 
James  Roife  prac- 
tices rappelling 
from  the  same 
bridge. 
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From  left,  Sgt.  Allen 
Montgomery,  SSgt. 
Richard  Razo  and  Sgt. 
Ron  Casanova  com- 
pare notes  for  the 
coming  war  game. 
Montgomery  and  Razo 
are  members  of  the 
reconnaissance  pla- 
toon on  adventure 
training;  Casanova  is 
an  exercise  observer. 


said  platoon  Sergeant  SSgt.  Jock  McCain. 
“We  recon  routes  for  movement,  monitor 
possible  enemy  avenues  of  approach  and 
gather  information.  We’re  the  first  to  go 
out.” 

For  this  particular  mission,  the  para- 
troopers traveled  from  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  to 
Pisgah  National  Forest,  near  the  Tennessee 
state  line.  Lake  James,  inside  the  forest, 
provided  nearly  ideal  terrain  with  its  152 
miles  of  wooded,  mountainous  shoreline. 
There  were  plenty  of  targets  to  attack  and 
defend.  There  was  also  plenty  of  challenging 
terrain  to  hump. 

One  more  benefit  to  playing  hide  and 
seek  with  the  Green  Berets:  There  would  be 
time  for  extra  training  in  helocasting  and 
tactical  swimming. 

Helocasting,  leaping  20  feet  into 
water  from  a helicopter,  is  a way  to  enter  an 
area  when  there  are  no  drop  zones  or  landing 
zones.  The  recon  platoon  was  already  expe- 
rienced in  helocasting  from  a CH-47  Chin- 
ook helicopter.  This  was  their  first  time  from 
a UH-1H  Huey. 

A three-foot-long  bar  extended  from 
the  aircraft.  Each  paratrooper,  in  turn, 
reached  for  the  bar,  swung  free  of  the  cop- 
ter, then  held  on  until  he  received  the  load- 
master’s  command,  “Go!” 

Plummeting  downward,  each  man 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands  and  tucked 
his  elbows  in  tight  to  his  body.  By  pointing 
his  toes  and  keeping  his  legs  together,  a 
jumper  prevents  a belly  or  face  flop.  Several 
of  the  jumpers  learned  this  the  hard  way. 

Once  in  the  water,  the  soldiers  swam 
silently  to  shore.  A modified  breast  stroke  or 
side  stroke  makes  the  least  amount  of  splash- 
ing noise  and  keeps  most  of  the  swimmer’s 
body  in  the  water  to  prevent  detection. 


Each  man,  his  weapon  slung  on  his 
back,  swam  with  his  rucksack  floating  in 
front  of  him  for  cover.  Two  empty  canteens 
attached  to  the  outside  of  the  rucksacks 
acted  as  floats.  Inside  the  packs,  the  swim- 
mers carried  clothing,  ammo,  binoculars  and 
other  essentials  inside  waterproof  bags. 

In  another  mission,  they  went  in 
search  of  an  elusive  Special  Forces  team. 
This  time  the  recon  platoon  acted  as  troops 
defending  their  homeland.  To  play  this  role, 
the  platoon  dressed  in  khaki  shirts  and  pa- 
trol caps. 

The  unit,  separated  into  three  squads, 
was  flown  to  separate  locations  in  the  high 
country  surrounding  the  lake.  The  idea  was 
to  intercept  the  Green  Berets  before  they 
reached  a bridge  and  dam  complex  on  Lake 
James. 

SSgt.  Richard  Razo  and  his  men  pa- 
trolled a trail  that  led  down  the  mountain  to 
the  lake.  His  troops  moved  quietly,  occa- 
sionally stopping  to  check  fresh  footprints. 
At  dusk,  they  halted,  set  up  a base  camp  and 
sent  out  two-man  patrols  throughout  the 
night.  Trip  wires  were  rigged  on  all  paths 
surrounding  the  camp. 

No  contact  was  made  during  the 
night,  but  the  following  morning  a recon 
trooper  out  looking  for  water  thought  he 
heard  a noise.  He  hid  in  some  bushes  and 
spotted  what  he  took  to  be  the  “enemy” 
moving  through  some  nearby  woods. 

After  they  passed,  he  returned  to  base 
and  alerted  Razo.  Two  men  were  sent  to 
follow  the  Special  Forces’  line  of  march, 
while  Razo  and  his  men  raced  in  hopes  of 
getting  ahead  of  the  enemy  and  setting  up  an 
ambush. 

Somehow,  the  crafty  Green  Berets 
had  slipped  through,  and  no  further  contact 
was  made. 

“If  you  had  opened  up  on  them  when 
you  first  saw  them,  we  would  have  heard  the 
Firing  and  come  to  your  aid,”  Razo  chided 
the  only  man  who’d  actually  seen  the  enemy. 
Razo’s  disappointment  was  mirrored  in  the 
faces  of  his  squad. 

The  platoon  regrouped  at  Lake 
James.  Squads  guarded  the  bridge  and  dam, 
while  a third  patrolled  the  lake  from  a boat. 
Still  no  contact. 

Returning  to  the  main  command  post 
several  days  later,  the  recon  platoon  learned 
the  Special  Forces  team  had  started  four 
days  too  early  and  had  probably  reached  the 
dam  and  bridge  long  before  the  platoon  was 
even  in  the  area. 

Razo’s  squad  still  doesn’t  know  who 
the  “enemy”  was — for  sure.D 
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SpS  Vicki  Ohmacht 


Families  Go  to  Field 

FORT  POLK,  La.  — Family  members  got  a taste  of  field 
life  when  the  2nd  Battalion,  21st  Field  Artillery,  bused 
more  than  100  relatives  to  a unit  field  exercise. 

“It  gives  the  soldiers  a break  and  a chance  to  find 
out  what’s  happening  with  their  families,”  said  1st  Sgt. 
Pedester  Halley  of  Alpha  Battery. 

His  wife,  Janette,  said,  “I  came  out  to  see  what 
they  do  in  the  field  and  to  see  my  husband.  You  really 
don’t  know  what  they’re  doing  out  in  the  field  until  you 
come  out  and  see  for  yourself.” 

After  a demonstration  of  the  155mm  howitzer, 
wives  and  kids  rode  out  to  the  battery  site.  The  three- 
hour  visit  was  spent  catching  up  on  homefront  news  and 
touring  the  area. 

Supper  was  served  in  the  field  mess  tents.  Sol- 
diers and  their  families  had  hot  dogs,  hamburgers  and 
chicken,  among  other  items.  Six-year-old  Jerome  Craw- 
ford, son  of  SSgt.  and  Mrs.  Lumpkin  Crawford,  thought 
the  meal  was  “very  good.”  So  good,  in  fact,  that  Jerome 
said  he  intends  to  join  the  Army  when  he  is  older.— Sp5 
Vicki  Ohmacht 


Rucker  “On  Course” 

FORT  RUCKER,  Ala.  — One  of  the  greatest  challenges 
to  a physically  fit  soldier  is  to  stay  in  top  shape.  Fort 
Rucker’s  soldiers  can  do  that  while  enjoying  the  great 
outdoors.  The  post  has  a parcours,  which  is  French  for 
“on  course.” 

Soldiers  run  from  station  to  station,  pausing  only 
long  enough  to  do  a required  exercise.  There  is  no  time 
limit,  so  people  can  run  the  course  as  fast  or  slowly  as 
they  want. 

The  first  eight  stations  on  the  1.75-mile  course  in- 
clude a series  of  calisthenics.  At  the  final  15  stations  are 
exercising  devices,  such  as  chin-up  bars  and  seats  for 
doing  sit-ups. 

At  each  station  is  a board  showing  the  required 
exercise  and  the  number  of  times  it’s  to  be  done,  from 
beginning  to  more  demanding  levels. — Sp4  Bill  Hagins 


Connelly  Winners  Named 

FORT  LEE,  Va.  — The  Troop  Support  Agency  has  an- 
nounced the  Active  Army  winners  of  the  14th  annual 
Philip  A.  Connelly  Awards  competition  for  excellence  in 
food  service. 

The  Headquarters  Detachment  at  Hohenfels 
Training  Area,  7th  Army  Training  Command,  Hohenfels, 
West  Germany,  is  the  Army’s  best  large  dining  facility. 

Service  Battery  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  4th  Field  Ar- 
tillery, 9th  Infantry  Division  at  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.,  has  the 
best  small  dining  facility. 

Company  A of  the  3rd  Battalion,  32nd  Infantry 
Regiment,  7th  Infantry  Division,  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  is  the 
top  Active  Army  field  kitchen. 

Besides  receiving  trophies,  the  winning  food- 
service  sergeants  received  two-week  scholarships  to  the 
Culinary  Institute  of  America  in  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

The  Connelly  Awards  competition  honors  Army 
food  service  professionalism  and  provides  incentives  for 
individual  achievement.— Flo  Dunn 


Up  Against  the  Wall 

WEST  BERLIN,  Germany  — Up  against  the  wall.  That’s 
where  members  of  Company  A,  1st  Battalion,  4th  Infan- 
try, recently  were  during  MOUT  (military  operations  in 
urbanized  terrain)  training  in  West  Berlin. 

The  Army’s  mock  city  is  at  Parks  Range,  which  is 
bordered  on  the  east  by  the  Berlin  Wall.  A sign  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  facility  bids  “Welcome  to  Doughboy  City.” 
The  concrete  ghost  town  resembles  a war-scarred  town. 

The  first  of  three  days’  training  focused  on  indi- 
vidual maneuvers  and  skills.  The  routine  act  of  crossing 
a street  took  on  the  added  dimension  of  enemy  fire.  The 
soldiers  practiced  making  and  finding  booby  traps, 
clearing  rooms  and  buildings,  and  constructing  defen- 
sive positions. 

On  the  second  day,  squad  maneuvers  were  prac- 
ticed. Pitted  against  each  other  in  simulated  battle, 
squads  took  turns  assaulting  and  defending  buildings. 

The  last  day  was  dedicated  to  company-sized  as- 
sault and  defense  of  the  small  town.  Berlin  Brigade  in- 
structors played  the  enemy.  Unit  soldiers  approached, 
attacked  and  secured  an  urban  military  objective.  They 
also  defended  and  withdrew  from  urban  terrain. 

“I  think  it’s  some  of  the  best  training  we’ve  ever 
had,”  said  an  infantryman. 

“When  we  go  to  Grafenwoehr,  we  shoot  live 
rounds  and  carve  up  still  targets,  or  we  might  practice 
aiming  the  LAW  (light  anti-tank  weapon)  at  APCs 
(armored  personnel  carriers),”  he  said.  “But  this  beats 
all  of  that  hands  down.  It’s  about  as  close  to  being  in  real 
combat  as  you  can  get.” — Sp5  Lewis  Parson 
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THEY’RE  doing  away  with  my 
popcorn  popper.  At  least  that’s 
what  I like  to  think  of  it  as.  Some 
people  like  to  think  of  it  as  a helmet, 
and  it  serves  passably  as  such.  I’m 
talking  about  the  steel  pot,  the  hel- 
met that  the  Army’s  been  using  for 
more  than  40  years. 

The  Army  is  replacing  the 
steel  pot  with  the  Kevlar  helmet.  It 
too  is  a good  piece  of  equipment, 
but  it’s  definitely  not  suitable  for 
popcorn  popping. 

Now,  you  might  ask  how  I 
came  to  think  of  a steel  pot  as  a 
popcorn  popper.  (OK.  So  you  prob- 
ably won’t  ask.  I’ll  tell  you  any- 
way.) 

There  we  were  (one  of  two 
standard  starts  for  a war  story). 
Deep  in  Vietnamese  jungle,  one  guy 
in  my  platoon  had  a bag  of  popping 
corn.  He’d  written  home  and  asked 
his  folks  to  send  him  some.  What  he 
failed  to  do  was  say  he  wanted  the 
kind  that  comes  in  its  own  foil  pop- 
ping pan. 

So  what  we  had  was  a bunch 
of  junk  food  junkies  sitting  in  the 
boonies,  scooping  grease  from  the 
top  of  our  ham  and  limas — far  from 
a popcorn  feast. 


In  a rare  flash  of  brilliance, 
the  answer  came  to  me  while  I was 
trying  to  spread  cheese  on  a crum- 
bling cracker. 

That  night  I added  margarine 
to  my  resupply  request.  Bullets, 
hand  grenades,  bug  juice,  C-rations, 
margarine,  and,  oh  yeah,  a Clay- 
more mine.  I’m  still  amazed  that  no 
one  thought  a thing  of  it. 

The  margarine  came  out  on 
the  resupply  bird  the  next  day. 
There  was  a fair-sized  lump  of  the 
stuff,  scooped  out  of  a number  10 
can  and  wrapped  in  brown  paper. 
By  the  time  it  got  to  us  it  was  getting 
soft  and  runny.  But  margarine  it 
was — a field-expedient  cooking  oil. 

The  rest  was  simple,  if  not 
downright  easy. 

It  just  so  happened  that  we 
had  an  unserviceable  Claymore  on 
hand  (so  help  me,  it  just  fell  apart). 
The  C-4  explosive  inside  a Claymore 
burns  fast  and  hot,  just  about  right 
for  heating  field-expedient  cooking 
oil  to  the  proper  popping  tempera- 
ture. The  outer  cover  of  a C-ration 
case  served  as  a popper  lid. 

While  one  guy  held  the  lid  in 
place,  the  rest  of  us  took  turns  shak- 
ing the  steel-pot  popper  over  the 


burning  C-4.  When  it  got  too  hot 
for  one  to  hold  any  longer,  another 
grabbed  it  and  shook  it  as  long  as 
his  fingertips  could  stand  the  heat. 
Soon,  tender  fingers  were  plunking 
those  beautiful  white  puffs  into 
eager  mouths. 

When  I told  this  story  on  an- 
other occasion,  a listener  asked  why 
we  held  the  pot  with  our  fingers.  We 
could  have,  he  explained,  cut  the  lid 
down  and  held  the  pot  by  the  strap. 
One  person  could  have  applied  pres- 
sure to  the  lid  and  shaken  the  pot 
over  the  flame. 

As  I recall,  my  snappy  reply 
was,  “Gee,  I never  thought  of 
that.’’ 

Not  surprisingly,  a lot  of 
other  people  think  of  it.  So  I’ve 
been  able  to  refine  my  reply  over  the 
years.  Now  my  answer  is:  If  any  of 
us  had  been  bright  enough  to  think 
of  that,  we  would  have:  (a)  not  at- 
tempted the  project  to  begin  with; 
(b)  had  the  kind  of  popcorn  that 
comes  in  its  own  popper;  (c)  not 
been  in  the  infantry  in  the  middle  of 
a war;  or  (d)  all  of  the  above. 

Although  a penchant  for 
popcorn  makes  a special  place  in  my 
heart  for  the  popper  function  of  the 
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Designed  40  years  ago,  it  is  a classic  example  of  American  ingenuity.  It 
may  well  be  the  best  gadget  the  Army  has  ever  had.  It  has  been  a cook 
pot,  wash  basin,  wheel  chock,  seat,  bailing  bucket— and  popcorn  pop- 
per. In  a pinch,  it  has  even  been  a pretty  good  helmet. 


“pot,  steel,  M-l,”  we  can’t  over- 
look its  many  other  uses.  It  does 
make  a pretty  good  bean  cooker, 
too. 

All  you  need  is  someone  at 
home  who  sends  whatever  you  ask 
for,  no  matter  how  dumb  it  seems. 
That’s  how  you  get  a package  of 
dried  beans.  Then  call  for  mortar  il- 
lumination at  least  three  times  one 
night.  That  serves  two  purposes: 

First,  you  can  read  your 
letter  from  home,  if  it’s  not  too 
long,  or  you  read  fast. 

Second,  it  leaves  the  mortar 
section  with  at  least  one  empty 
wooden  illumination-round  box  and 
some  empty  metal  illumination- 
round  containers. 

At  first  daylight,  scrounge 
the  box  and  one  of  the  metal  con- 
tainers. Use  the  container  to  soak 
the  beans  overnight.  Using  your  feet 
and  an  entrenching  tool  or  machete, 
kick  apart  and  cut  up  the  box.  While 
the  beans  are  soaking,  requisition  a 
can  of  good  old  greasy  GI  bacon 
from  a kindly  mess  sergeant  or  an 
unguarded  mess  tent. 

Beans  cook  a lot  more  slowly 
than  popcorn,  so  it’s  best  not  to  use 
the  fingertip  method  of  holding  the 


pot.  Figure  out  a way  to  suspend  it 
over  the  fire  you’ve  built  from  the 
ammo  box  pieces.  After  a few 
hours,  feast  on  a nice  pot  of  greasy 
beans. 

The  beans  may  taste  of  soap 
a little:  The  residue  of  countless 
shaves  never  completely  comes  off 
the  pot.  You  may  also  spot  what 
looks  like  little  flecks  of  OD  helmet 
paint  on  the  beans.  Don’t  worry. 


JSmk..  vks 


They  probably  won’t  kill  you  any 
sooner  than  tetanus  bacteria  from 
the  rust  spots  on  the  inside  of  the 
pot.  Just  keep  telling  yourself  that 
it’s  better  than  “Cs”  and  chances 
are  you’ll  believe  it. 

Of  course,  the  uses  of  the 
steel  pot  as  a wash  basin,  bucket  for 
dousing  range  fires  or  bailing  out 
flooded  fighting  positions  are  well- 
known.  So  are  its  uses  as  a seat,  pil- 
low and  nutcracker.  It  also  makes  a 
fair  tent-peg  pounder  and  chock  for 
a brakeless  truck  or  trailer.  And 
let’s  not  forget  the  times  many  of  us 
have  to  dig  in  with  it  because  we  de- 
cided to  travel  light  on  a routine  pa- 
trol. Leaving  your  entrenching  tool 
behind  is  the  surest  way  to  ensure 
bumping  into  the  point  man  of  a 
battalion  of  bad  guys. 

The  new'  Kevlar  helmet  could 
serve  some  of  these  purposes.  But 
with  the  built-in  webbing,  it  doesn’t 
make  a real  good  wash  basin  or 
bucket.  Besides,  combat  and  field 
duty  are  uncomfortable  enough. 
Why  add  wearing  a helmet  with  wet, 
yucky  webbing? 

The  new  helmet  is  a little  too 
thick  to  make  a good  shovel,  but  I 
imagine  it  would  work  surprisingly 
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well  if  enough  folks  were  shooting 
at  you.  Its  shape,  much  like  the 
German  World  War  II  helmet,  of- 
fers more  protection,  but  makes  it  a 
slightly  less  stable  seat.  With  a little 
practice,  you  could  get  used  to  it, 
though. 

Because  the  Kevlar  helmet 
comes  in  three  sizes,  it  fits  a little 
better.  And,  because  it’s  made  of  a 
fiberglass-like  material,  it  doesn’t 
rust.  Admirable  though  those  traits 
may  be,  a couple  of  lesser-appreci- 
ated  steel  pot  functions  will  soon  go 
the  way  of  the  M-l  thumb.  (If  you 
don’t  know  what  an  M-l  thumb  is, 
find  an  old  soldier  and  ask  him.) 

Wearing  a steel  pot  has  long 
given  soldiers  something  to  do  with 
one  of  their  hands  while  running  for 
cover.  One  hand  is  enough  for  car- 
rying an  Army  gun,  so  the  otherwise 
unused  hand  has  traditionally  held 
the  helmet  on. 

A non-rusting  helmet  will 
also  sound  the  death  knell  of  an  al- 
ready dying  art — helmet  painting. 
Painting  scratched  and  slightly  rust- 
ing helmets  has  long  been  good  for 
keeping  an  entire  company  busy  for 


at  least  three  afternoons.  The  time- 
honored  sequence  of  events  goes 
like  this: 

Day  One:  Paint  all  helmets. 
Day  Two:  Repaint  all  helmets  be- 
cause you  used  the  wrong  shade  of 
paint  on  Day  One.  Day  Three:  Re- 
paint all  helmets,  because  you  used 
glossy  instead  of  flat  paint  on  Day 
Two. 

The  supply  sergeant  could 
always  get  paint,  but  never  paint 
brushes.  So,  steel  pot  painting  was 
also  a good  way  for  soldiers  to  thin 
out  their  shaving  brush  collections. 
Each  time  you  went  to  a new  unit 
you  had  to  get  a new  shaving  brush 
for  your  footlocker  display.  The  one 
you  used  in  your  old  unit  never  had 
the  same  color  handle  prescribed  by 
your  new  unit.  If  you  didn't  use 
them  as  paint  brushes  occasionally, 
you  wouldn’t  have  room  for  any- 
thing else  in  your  duffel  bag. 

Perhaps,  though,  the  passing 
of  helmet  painting  will  spur  the  re- 
vival of  another  dying  Army  art 
form— rock  painting.  It’s  a long- 
shot,  but  we  nostalgia  buffs  can  al- 
ways hope. 


Despite  its  drawbacks, 
though,  the  Kevlar  helmet  is  reputed 
to  give  better  protection  against 
harmful  flying  objects.  I’ve  tested 
the  steel  pot’s  ability  to  withstand 
AK-47  bullets  (Result:  one  7.62mm 
hole  in  pot  and  liner,  three  minor 
holes  in  head  from  the  splattered 
bullet)  and  grenade  fragments  (Re- 
sult: one  small  but  unsettling  hole  in 
pot  and  liner,  none  in  head).  I’ll 
take  the  testing  people’s  word  on  the 
protection  of  the  Kevlar  helmet. 

On  top  of  all  that,  I just  read 
something  that  makes  giving  up  the 
steel  pot  easier.  FM  21-15 — that’s 
the  one  on  care  and  cleaning  of  per- 
sonal equipment — says:  Don’t  cook 
in  the  pot  because  heat  can  weaken 
it.  Don’t  dig  with  it  because  that 
scrapes  the  camouflage  off.  And 
don’t  sit  on  it  because  that  can 
break  the  strap  loops  off. 

Now  that  I can’t  plead  ignor- 
ance about  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
steel  pot,  I’d  have  to  change  m\ 
ways  anyway.  Just  think,  though:  If 
I had  read  that  field  manual  a long 
time  ago,  I might  even  have  three 
less  holes  in  my  head.D 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Maj.  Cliff  Bernath 


Every  day,  the  Army  gets  new  equip- 
ment. Older  items  either  wear  out,  are 
no  longer  needed  or  more  modern 
items  can  do  a job  better.  But  the  old 
stuff  isn’t  just  trashed.  If  it  can’t  be 
used  elsewhere  in  the  government,  it 
could  find  its  way  to  your  house  if 
you’re  in  the  mood  for  bargains 
and  you’re  a cagey  bidder. 


ARE  you  a real  bargain  hunter?  Not  the 
kind  who  waits  for  sales  at  department 
stores.  No,  we’re  looking  for  the  person 
who’s  willing  to  root  through  stacks  of 
stuff.  . .who’s  willing  to  get  grungy,  if  nec- 
essary, to  pursue  the  elusive  bargain.  . . who 
can  see  treasure  where  others  see  only  junk. 
We’re  looking  for  someone  whose  skin  tin- 
gles at  the  thought  of  shrewd  bidding  and 
walking  away  with  a “steal.” 

If  you’re  that  person,  the  place  to  be 
is  your  local  Defense  Property  Disposal  Of- 
fice, or  as  veteran  bargainers  call  it,  the 
DPDO.  The  treasures  you  can  find  are  as 
many  and  varied  as  ...  as  ...  as  the  things 
you  see  and  use  every  day  in  the  military. 

No  matter  what  your  job  is,  think  of 
those  everyday  items:  desks,  tools,  fans, 
typewriters,  web  gear,  uniforms,  boats, 
cameras,  books,  cabinets,  spare  auto  parts, 
bowling  pins  . . . BOWLING  PINS? 

Perhaps  we  should  go  back  to  the  be- 
ginning. You  know  how  when  there’s  some- 
thing in  your  office  or  unit  that  breaks  or 
can  no  longer  be  used,  it  gets  “turned  in”? 
Well,  the  same  thing  happens  every  day 
throughout  the  Department  of  Defense 
(DOD).  So  what  happens  to  that  property? 

It  gets  “turned  in”  to  the  Defense 
Property  Disposal  Service  (DPDS)  of  the 
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What  you  see  is  what  you  bid  for.  And  what  you  bid  for  is  what  you  get,  if  the  price  is  right.  Look  well  before  you  bid. 
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Bidding  time  is  the 
moment  of  decision. 
Your  ability  to  spot  a 
good  deal  and  offer 
the  right  price  will  de- 
termine your  success, 
It’s  a fun  game  with 
no  losers. 


Defense  Logistics  Agency.  DPDS  maintains 
control  of  the  items  and  determines  what  will 
happen  to  them  next.  DOD  requires  that  all 
such  items  be  screened  by  the  services  and 
civil  agencies  to  see  whether  they  can  be  used 
elsewhere. 

In  one  year  alone,  items  with  an  orig- 
inal value  of  more  than  $1  billion  were  put 
back  into  the  federal  supply  system. 

If  the  property  can’t  be  used  within 
DOD  or  other  federal  agencies,  it’s  offered 
to  eligible  foreign  governments;  U.S.  city, 
county  and  state  governments;  and  other 
approved  agencies.  Property  that  survives 
these  screenings  can  be  sold  to  the  general 
public. 

Sales  are  conducted  on  national  and 
local  levels.  National  sales  don’t  usually  at- 
tract the  individual  bargain  hunters  because 
they  usually  involve  large  quantities  or  single 
items  of  high  value. 

Of  more  interest  to  most  individual 
shoppers  are  the  three  types  of  local  sales:  re- 
tail stores,  auctions  and  spot  bids. 

Retail  sales  stores  are  like  most  other 
types  of  stores.  They  operate  on  schedules 
and  all  you  do  is  walk  in,  select  the  items  you 
want  and  pay  for  them  at  a register.  Not  all 
posts  have  retail  sales  stores,  so  check  your 
post  directory.  Sales  are  on  a cash  basis  only, 
and  property  must  be  taken  at  the  time  of 
purchase. 


Local  auctions  are  becoming  popular 
with  both  shoppers  and  the  Defense  Prop- 
erty Disposal  Service.  From  DPDS’  point  of 
view,  they’re  less  expensive  to  conduct  be- 
cause they  require  less  paperwork,  and  the 
open  bidding  can  stir  people  to  keep  bidding 
higher.  That  means  more  dollars  for  the 
government.  Bidders  like  the  auctions  be- 
cause they  know  what  other  people  are  bid- 
ding and  they  have  a better  chance  to  get  the 
things  they  really  want  and  are  willing  to  pay 
for. 

Currently,  spot  bid  sales  are  the  most 
common  of  the  local  sales.  Like  auctions, 
they  are  announced  in  daily  bulletins  and 
other  free  media,  such  as  post  newspapers. 
Generally,  anyone  who  is  not  connected  with 
or  part  of  the  Defense  Property  Disposal 
Program  is  eligible  to  take  part  in  the  sales. 

But,  after  all  that  screening,  are  there 
any  bargains  left  to  go  after?  DPDS  de- 
scribes items  as  either  used  or  unused.  All 
items  are  further  described  as  being  in  either 
good,  fair  or  poor  conditon  (at  the  time  the 
item  is  turned  in  to  DPDS).  It’s  possible  to 
find  brand  new  treasures. 

Here’s  where  skill,  shrewdness  and  a 
sharp  eye  become  important.  In  all  three 
types  of  local  sales,  inspecting  the  merchan- 
dise is  a must. 

That’s  why  we  have  the  local  sales 
five-day  inspection  period  prior  to  the  day  of 
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the  sale,”  said  Roger  C.  Lance,  director  of 
sales  at  DPDS.  “You  can  come  down,  look 
the  property  over  and  then  come  in  and 
bid.” 

Gerald  Baughman,  chief  of  the  Aber- 
deen Proving  Ground,  Md.,  DPDO,  offers 
this  advice:  “People  should  be  sure  they 
know  what  they’re  buying.  We  have  people 
on  site  who  are  available  for  assistance.  You 
have  to  come  and  look  at  what  you’re  getting 
in  a local  sale.” 

Taking  part  in  a local  spot  bid  is  sim- 
ple and,  for  many,  it’s  simply  fun. 

“This  is  my  hobby,”  said  Leroy 
Smith  of  Bel  Air,  Md.,  who  makes  Aberdeen 
Proving  Ground’s  sales  a monthly  ritual.  “I 
don’t  drink,  smoke  or  play  around.  This  is 
what  I do.  It’s  almost  like  an  obsession.  I 
never  miss  one.” 

R.R.  Jordan  is  another  Aberdeen 
regular.  “I’m  just  having  fun.  I bid  low.  If 
there  are  two  other  bidders,  I usually  won’t 
get  what  I’m  bidding  for.”  His  $7.50  bid  for 
six  pieces  of  furniture,  which  sold  for 
$63.07,  proved  his  point. 

Here’s  how  the  system  works:  Most 
DPDOs  announce  monthly  sales  in  daily  bul- 
letins and  post  newspapers.  Or  you  can  just 
call  your  DPDO.  Five  days  before  each  sale, 
all  the  property  to  be  sold  is  displayed.  You 
can  touch  things,  pick  them  up,  turn  them 
over,  bring  experts,  or  do  anything  else  that 
will  help  you  decide  how  well  an  item  works 
and  if  you  want  it. 

On  the  day  of  the  sale,  you  register  at 
the  DPDO  and  pick  up  bid  cards  for  the 
items  you’re  interested  in.  Each  item  is  num- 
bered and  on  a list,  which  you  can  pick  up 
when  you  inspect  the  property. 

Then  the  bidding  begins.  When  they 
come  to  an  item  you’re  interested  in,  you 
complete  the  bid  card  with  your  bid  and 
hand  it  to  one  of  the  DPDO  people.  The 
highest  acceptable  bid  wins. 

Acceptable?  Yes.  The  DPDO  esti- 
mates the  value  of  each  item.  If  all  the  bids 
are  lower  than  that,  the  bids  are  rejected. 

If  you  win  the  bid,  all  that’s  left  is  to 
pay  for  your  purchase,  normally  cash  or  per- 
sonal check  if  under  $500,  and  cart  off  your 
treasure.  You  must  pay  with  cash  or  a certi- 
fied check  if  the  purchase  totals  $500  or 
more. 

For  more  information  about  national 
sales  and  how  to  be  placed  on  bidder’s  mail- 
ing lists  (which  means  you’ll  be  mailed  cop- 
ies of  lists  instead  of  having  to  watch  for 
sales  in  post  newspapers),  write  to:  Defense 
Property  Disposal  Service,  ATTN: 
DPDS-M,  Federal  Center,  Battle  Creek, 


Jeep  Gyp 

PSSST!  Hey  you!  Yeah,  you!  C’mere.  Ya  wanna  buy  a jeep, 
cheap?  It’s  government  surplus.  Perfectly  legal.  Just  gimme 
two  bucks  and  I’ll  tell  you  how  to  get  a real  jeep. 

Interested?  Well,  the  truth  is  that  you  can  buy  surplus 
jeeps.  But  the  ads  and  hucksters  don’t  tell  you  two  important 
facts. 

First,  you  can  get  the  information  free  by  writing:  DPDS 
Bidders  Control  Office,  Post  Office  Box  1370,  Federal  Center, 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.  49016.  They’ll  send  you  all  the  information 
you  need.  In  fact,  it’s  usually  the  same  information  someone’s 
trying  to  sell  you. 

Second,  the  chances  of  getting  a working  jeep  are  slim 
to  none. 

“We  do  sell  M-151  jeeps,  but  by  order  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  they  must  be  mutilated  before  sell- 
ing,” said  Bill  Collins  of  the  Defense  Property  Disposal  Serv- 
ice. “They  cannot  be  sold  as  road  vehicles  or  be  drivable.  We 
sell  them  for  scrap.” 

The  reason  is  that  although  M-'151s  were  safe  for  mili- 
tary purposes,  the  National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration found  they  had  a tendency  to  turn  over  easily  during 
highway  use. 

So  if  you  buy  a surplus  jeep,  you’re  liable  to  end  up  with 
a crushed  jeep  body  or  one  that’s  been  cut  into  four  pieces. 

So  don’t  be  taken  in  by  ads  or  slick  salesmen.  Get  the 
facts  from  the  Defense  Property  Disposal  Service.  Free. 


Most  “Army  surplus  jeeps”  offered  for  sale  look  like  this. 
) 

Mich.  49016.  Contact  the  DPDO  serving 
your  area  for  details  on  local  sales. 

Next  time  you’re  in  the  market  for 
aircraft  wheels,  rail  cars,  metalworking  ma- 
chinery or  cranes;  or  more  everyday  items 
such  as  clothing,  office  equipment,  furni- 
ture, cameras  or  bowling  pins — BOWLING 
PINS?? — visit  your  local  DPDO.  The  gov- 
ernment’s surplus  could  well  be  your  trea- 
sure. □ 
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SSgl.  John  L.  Scott 


Compiled  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 


Winsett:  Chimney  Sweep 


When  SSgt.  James 
Winsett,  an  Army  Reserve 
drill  sergeant  in  the  2nd 
Brigade,  100th  Division 
(Training),  Louisville,  Ky., 
goes  out  to  call  on  a client 
in  his  civilian  job,  he  goes 
in  style.  Donning  his  tux 
and  high  top  hat,  he  be- 
comes James  Winsett, 
chimney  sweep. 

Winsett,  who  has 
been  at  his  trade  for  two 
years,  says  it  all  started 
when  a neighbor  asked 
him  to  help  her  clean  her 
chimney.  He  also  had  to 
clean  his  own  chimney 
and  that  finally  led  to  his 
current  trade. 

He  learned  to  be  a 
chimney  sweep  by 
reading  as  much  as  he 
could  on  the  subject. 

“There  are  some 
schools  and  correspond- 
ence courses,  but  they 
cost  up  to  $600.  The  best 
way  to  learn  is  to  just  do 
it,”  Winsett  said. 

Winsett  wears  his 


tux  and  top  hat  while 
speaking  at  schools.  He 
speaks  to  youngsters 
about  safety  around  the 
home. 

“I  not  only  get  to 
help  young  people  by 
pointing  out  some  pitfalls 
to  avoid  when  playing 
around  the  house,  but  I 
get  my  name  and  availa- 
bility as  a chimney  sweep 
out  too,”  Winsett  said.— 
Maj.  Bob  McGaughey 


When  a caller  dials 
the  Lantz  household  at 
Fort  Leonard  Wood,  Mo., 
and  asks  to  speak  to  the 
minister,  the  answer  will 
probably  be,  “Which 
one?” 

Both  Chaplain 
(Capt.)  and  Mrs.  Craig 
Lantz  are  ordained  Luth- 
eran ministers. 

Lantz  serves  as  the 
5th  Engineer  Battalion 
chaplain.  His  wife,  Fran, 
is  temporarily  without  a 
congregation,  but  she 
helps  with  military  serv- 
ices and  community  pro- 
grams. The  two  have  been 
at  Fort  Leonard  Wood  for 
almost  a year,  and  have 
found  the  military  a good 
place  to  be. 

“The  Army  is  one 
of  the  few  places  where 
ministers,  priests  and 
rabbis  really  work  to- 
gether,’’ the  chaplain 
said. 

Working  as  copas- 
tor with  his  wife  has  ad- 
vantages and  disadvan- 
tages, Lantz  said. 

“A  lot  of  times  it’s 
easier  to  have  someone  to 
bounce  ideas  off  of,”  he 
said.  “At  times,  it’s  harder 
though— it’s  next  to  im- 
possible to  get  away  from 
your  work,  even  at  home. 

“This  has  been  the 
most  dynamic  ministry 


I’ve  been  involved  with,” 
said  Lantz,  who  also 
served  as  a basic  training 
chaplain.  “This  is  what 
the  word  ‘minister’  is 
really  about.  It  came 
home  to  me  once  after  a 
graduation  when  a group 
of  trainees  thanked  me  for 
the  services  I had  pro- 
vided. They  said  that  the 
chapel  program  had  pro- 
vided a little  bit  of  sanity 
in  a slightly  insane  world. 
That’s  what  I’m  about,  to 
provide  a little  bit  of  san- 
ity.”— Sp5  Kathleen  P.  El- 
lison. 


Thirty-one  years  af- 
ter his  heroic  action  in  the 
Korean  War,  retired  Lt. 
Col.  Frederick  Walters 
was  finally  presented  the 
Silver  Star,  the  Army’s 
third  highest  award  for 
valor. 

On  Jan.  1,  1951, 
Walters  was  serving  with 
Company  F,  19th  Infantry 
Regiment,  24th  Infantry 
Division,  at  Yongpyong, 
Korea.  According  to  the 
award  citation,  when  the 
enemy  cut  off  a with- 
drawal route,  Walters 
grabbed  a machine  gun 
and  ammunition  and 
dashed  across  300  yards 
of  open  area  to  take  up 
defenses  on  high  ground. 
The  enemy  poured  heavy 


Lantz:  Chaplains 


Walters:  Silver  Star 


fire  at  him  the  entire  time, 
but  he  reached  his  posi- 
tion safely  and  returned 
fire,  killing  12  and  wound- 
ing several  others. 

Protected  by  his 
covering  fire,  Walters’ 
company  broke  out  of  the 
enemy  trap  and  joined 
him  in  routing  the  enemy, 
the  citation  reads. 

After  the  action  he 
was  medically  evacuated 
to  Japan,  and  the  Silver 
Star  was  never  formally 
presented. 

Walters  retired  in 
1969  after  29  years  in  the 
Army.  The  award  was  pre- 
sented by  the  command- 
ing general,  U.S.  Army 
Western  Command,  Fort 
Shatter,  Hawaii.  —Fort 
Shatter  Public  Affairs  Of- 
fice 


Probably  no  one 
knows  for  sure  what  the 
odds  are  of  two  brothers 
holding  the  Army’s  high- 
est enlisted  rank  and  be- 
ing stationed  together  at 
the  same  post.  That’s  ex- 
actly what  happened  at 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

CSMs  Sonnie  S. 
and  Timothy  Bronson  are 
the  top  enlisted  members 
of  the  4th  and  6th  Battal- 
ions, 1st  Aviation  Brigade, 
at  Fort  Rucker,  Ala.  The 
Freeport,  Fla.,  natives 
joined  the  Army  within 
two  years  of  each  other. 

Sonnie,  the  older 
of  the  two,  joined  the 
Army  in  1954.  This  is  his 
first  tour  at  Fort  Rucker. 
Timothy  joined  in  1956 
and  is  on  his  third  tour 
there.— Sp4  Bill  Hagins 


A relative  of  Ger- 
many’s famed  “Desert 
Fox”  is  an  Army  Reservist 
in  Folsom,  Pa. 

Pvt.  1 Uwe  Rom- 
mel, a native  of  Sprein- 
kliemer,  West  Germany,  is 
a great-nephew  of  Field 
Marshal  Erwin  Rommel, 
commander  of  the  Afrika 
Korps  and  of  German  D- 
Day  defenses  during 
World  War  II.  The  private 
is  a member  of  the  348th 


Rommel:  Reservist 


General  Hospital,  based 
in  Folsom.  He  lives  in 
Browns  Mills,  N.J.,  with 
his  mother  and  step- 
father. 

Rommel  said  he 
really  didn’t  know  much 
about  his  famous  relative 
until  he  immigrated  to  the 
United  States  10  years 
ago.  He  knew  they  were 
related,  but . . . 

“In  Germany,  the 
Second  World  War  is  not 
discussed  very  openly.  I 
had  to  come  here  to  find 
out  there  was  a war,”  he 
said.  When  his  American 
friends  started  asking  him 
about  his  uncle’s  past,  he 
began  reading  up  on  the 
“Desert  Fox.” 

The  17-year-old 
soldier  completed  basic 
training  at  Fort  Jackson, 
S.C.,  in  mid-August.  As  a 
split-training  option  par- 
ticipant, he’ll  take  ad- 
vanced individual  training 
as  a medical  lab  techni- 
cian next  year  ,—SSgt. 
Don  Brown 


Sp4  Bill  Hagins 


LONHMESS 

Story  and  Photos  by  SSgt.  Terri  Wiram 

Most  people  have  known  loneliness  at  one 
time  or  another  in  their  lives.  It  can  strike  any- 
one, any  time.  Soldiers  and  their  families  are 
no  exception.  The  Army  has  agencies  and 
programs  that  can  help. 


LONELINESS  is  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity emotion.  It  strikes  without  re- 
gard to  age,  sex,  race  or  class.  Al- 
most everybody  feels  lonely  at  one 
time  or  another. 

Each  person  reacts  differ- 
ently to  being  lonely.  Something 
that  may  have  little  effect  on  one 
person  may  send  someone  else  into  a 
panic.  How  we  deal  with  loneliness 
depends  on  our  individual  make- 
up. Our  backgrounds,  what  we  want 
from  life  and  how  we  see  ourselves 


Other  people  play  important  parts  in  our 
lives.  They  define  our  roles  as  mother, 
father,  sister,  brother,  husband,  wife  and 
friends. 

affect  how  often  and  to  what  degree 
we  feel  lonely.  These  things  also  af- 
fect how  we  handle  it. 

“I  get  so  damned  lonely.  It 
never  used  to  bother  me,  but  it  gets 
worse  and  worse.  ...  I just  want 
someone  who  cares  about  me.  If  I 
had  that,  I can  mesh  my  human  and 


career  goals.  But  I can’t  do  the  one 
without  the  other.  I have  certain 
things  I want  to  accomplish  through 
my  work.  But  I can’t  do  that  just  for 
myself.  Like  right  now  I have  a lot 
of  hassles  at  work,  and  I really  need 
some  positive  reinforcement  at 
home. 

“I  really  would  like  to  find 
someone — a girl,  you  know.  And  if 
I have  to  marry  her  to  keep  her,  I 
will.  I’m  willing  to  sacrifice  a lot  at 
this  point.  I used  to  have  a certain 
idea  of  a girl,  Miss  Right,  you 
know.  She  had  to  be  rich  and  beau- 
tiful and  intelligent  and  good  in  bed 
and  cook  like  a platoon  of  French 
chefs,  and  not  make  too  many  de- 
mands, and  take  care  of  my  home 
and  me.  But  now  I’ll  settle  for  a lot 
less.  This  dating  business  is  such  a 
hassle.  How  do  you  approach  her? 
Do  you  approach  her?  How  do  you 
know  she’s  interested?  When  do  you 
come  on?  Do  you  come  on?  When 
can  you  cut  the  bullshit  and  just 
take  up  your  normal,  gross,  nose- 
scratching  behavior?” 

Thomas  was  28  years  old 
when  Suzanne  Gordon  interviewed 
him  for  her  book,  “Lonely  In 
America.”  There  are  many  people 
like  him  suffering  from  loneliness, 
according  to  Gordon. 

Loneliness  is  the  lack  of  cer- 
tain expected  relationships.  In  his 
book,  “Loneliness,”  Robert  S. 
Weiss  says  two  kinds  of  loneliness 
affect  us  the  most.  Emotional  isola- 
tion, or  the  need  to  have  someone  to 
love,  is  the  kind  of  loneliness  that 
Thomas  was  facing.  Social  isola- 
tion, or  not  having  a group  to  share 
common  interests  with,  is  another 
type  of  loneliness. 

It’s  important  to  know  that  a 
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person  who  belongs  to  many  groups 
and  has  many  friends  can  still  feel 
emotionally  lonely.  And  a person 
with  strong  family  ties  can  feel  so- 
cially lonely.  You  can’t  make  up  for 
the  lack  of  one  kind  of  relationship 
by  increasing  another. 

We  all  grow  up  expecting  cer- 
tain intimate  human  relationships  in 
our  lives. 

“An  infant  is  supposed  to 
have  a parent  to  supply  not  only 
food  and  protection,  but  tenderness 
and  love.  It  is  only  natural,’’  Gor- 
don said.  “A  child  is  supposed  to 
have  loving  parents  and  playmates, 
and  later  friends.  And  finally  as 
adults,  we  are  supposed  to  complete 
the  social  cycle,  by  having  children 
and  a family  in  our  turn.” 

We  also  expect  other  rela- 
tionships in  our  lives,  such  as  those 
with  neighbors,  co-workers  and 
friends.  We  expect  to  relate  to  the 
people  we  come  into  contact  with 
where  we  live,  work  and  play,  Gor- 
don said. 

In  a world  that  seems  to  be 
getting  more  and  more  crowded,  it 
would  seem  that  there  would  be  less 
loneliness.  But  that’s  not  the  case. 
Many  things  about  the  way  we  live 
add  to  loneliness. 

Today,  about  69  percent  of 
Americans  live  or  work  in  cities. 
Sometimes  we  feel  like  strangers  in 
our  neighborhoods,  Gordon  said. 
“The  halls  of  large  apartment  build- 
ings do  not  encourage  conversation, 
nor  do  the  aisles  of  supermarkets,” 
she  said. 

Often  we  don’t  feel  safe  on 
our  own  streets  or  even  in  our  own 
homes.  This  makes  us  feel  even 
more  lonely.  If  you’re  afraid  of  be- 
ing mugged,  you’re  not  likely  to 
stop  and  talk  to  people  you  don’t 
know,  Gordon  said.  You  won’t 
open  your  door  at  night  to  help 
somebody  in  trouble  if  you  think 
that  person  might  pull  a knife 

Judy,  a 26-year-old  secretary 
who  Gordon  talked  with,  found  it 
hard  to  even  meet  people. 

“I  get  terribly  depressed,” 
she  said.  “You  get  tired  of  working 
and  going  home  and  watching  TV.  1 
don’t  like  going  to  bars.  I feel  like  a 
piece  of  meat.  You  have  to  strike  up 
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a conversation  with  a complete 
stranger.  My  God,  he  could  be  a ra- 
pist or  a murderer  or  something.” 

The  person  who  doesn’t  have 
links  in  the  community  is  most  likely 
to  feel  lonely,  Weiss  said.  Social  net- 
works provide  support,  advice  and 
information.  They  also  provide  a 
way  of  getting  to  know  people  with 
whom  one  shares  common  interests. 

“The  socially  isolated  have 
no  one  to  consult  about  the  merits 
of  one  or  another  grocery  or  film  or 
pediatrician,”  Weiss  said.  Because 
of  this  “they  are  less  able  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  their  world.  They  are 
likely  to  have  failed  to  learn  that 
there  is  a dog  down  the  street  that 
has  already  bitten  a neighborhood 
girl,  or  that  the  local  school  has  a 
mixed  reputation.  They  have  no  one 
to  turn  to  when  they  need  advice  on 
which  contractor  or  oil  company  to 
engage  or  on  how  to  deal  with  a 
school  teacher,”  he  said. 

Moving  a great  deal  is 
another  aspect  of  our  society  that 
makes  it  hard  for  us  to  develop  these 
social  networks. 

The  average  person  changes 
addresses  at  least  14  times  during  his 
lifetime,  Gordon  said.  Those  who 
move  often  can  lose  touch  with  fam- 


We  define  who  we  are  in  terms  of  our 
friends  and  social  groups.  We  act  in 
specific  ways  with  different  people 


ily,  friends  and  sometimes  even 
themselves. 

“Moving  from  one  region  to 
another  brings  with  it  the  risk  of 
both  emotional  and  social  isola- 
tion,” Weiss  said. 

Moving  a lot  affects  close 
friendships  and  changes  whole 
neighborhoods,  Gordon  said.  When 
people  live  in  the  same  place  for 
years,  they  get  to  know  each  other. 
They  are  more  aware  of  the  person 
next  door.  They  are  also  more  will- 
ing to  help  each  other  in  times  of 
need.  Now,  many  people  don’t  even 
know  their  neighbors’  names.  Why 
waste  the  time  and  energy  when 
they’ll  be  gone  in  a year  or  two? 

“People  do  indeed  lose  each 
other,  and  the  pain  of  that  loss,  re- 
newed every  two  or  three  years, 
makes  people  withdraw  from 
further  contact,”  Gordon  said. 

We  try  to  protect  ourselves 
against  the  pain  of  goodbyes  by- 
putting  limits  on  how  close  we  allow 
ourselves  to  get  to  people  we  may 
never  see  again,  she  said. 

Moving  can  also  strain  mar- 
riages. The  family  is  often  forced  to 
depend  on  its  members  for  those 
needs  that  can’t  be  fulfilled  by  their 
communities. 

“Now  a woman  or  man  must 
not  only  be  confidant  and  lover,  but 
family,  community,  friends — all 
things  to  one  other  man  or 
woman,”  Gordon  said.  The  failure 
to  meet  these  unrealistic  demands 
can  cause  loneliness. 

“We  all  grow  up  thinking 
that  someday  we  will  find  that  one 
person  who  will  be  our  special  one 
and  give  us  everything  we  need,” 
said  Capt.  Rene  Robichaux,  a clini- 
cal social  worker  at  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.  “You  look  forward  to  that  day. 
These  myths  that  people  have  when 
they  get  married  are  impossible  to 
fulfill  from  the  start.  People  find 
that  they  can’t  be  fulfilled,  and  they 
blame  the  other  person  for  it. 

“You  often  find  this,  in  very 
young  marriages  where  both  people 
are  very  dependent  on  each  other  to 
meet  all  of  those  needs,”  Robichaux 
said.  “If  your  partner  can’t  meet 
those  needs,  it  can  show  itself  in 
some  pretty  rough  ways.  Things  like 
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Is  loneliness  harmful?  That’s  a hard  question  to  answer  because  there  are  so  many  de 
grees  of  loneliness.  Also,  each  person  has  his  or  her  own  way  of  coping  with  it. 


child  abuse,  spouse  abuse  and  di- 
vorce. It’s  a crying  out  to  get  those 
needs  met.” 

The  farther  we  move  from 
our  home  and  friends,  the  more 
problems  we  may  have  with 
loneliness.  People  in  the  Army  face 
this  quite  often.  Going  overseas  is 
especially  hard. 

“It  has  been  my  experience 
that  people  overseas  have  more 
problems  in  dealing  with  being 
lonely  than  people  in  the  states,” 
said  Lt.  Col.  Norman  N.  Camp,  a 
psychiatrist  at  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Research. 

People  who  go  overseas  must 
not  only  deal  with  the  loneliness  of 
being  away  from  those  they  love. 
They  must  also  deal  with  a lot  of 
other  new  problems,  such  as  new 
language  and  customs.  Even  the 
money  may  be  different.  Phone 
calls  home  cost  a lot,  and  it  may 
take  weeks  to  get  a letter.  People 
stationed  overseas  may  feel  cut  off 
from  everything  that  is  familiar  to 
them. 

And  moving  may  be  worse 
for  the  spouse  and  children  than  for 
the  soldier,  according  to  Camp. 

“The  soldier  may  be  better 
off  because  he  has  a purpose.  He 
walks  into  a job  that  looks  pretty 
much  like  the  one  he  left.  When  the 
spouse  goes  overseas,  it  is  such  a 
new  experience  that  it  can  be  quite 
overwhelming,”  he  said. 

“The  husband  is  presented  a 
job  to  be  done  and  a ready-made 
world  in  which  to  do  it.  The  woman 
is  left  to  find  the  schools,  the  play- 
mates for  the  children,  the  doctor 
and  dfentist  and  supermarket  and  a 
society  into  which  to  fit  herself,” 
Gordon  said. 

It’s  easy  to  see  that  any  of  us 
can  be  lonely  sometime  in  our  lives. 
Most  of  us  already  have  been.  But 
other  than  feeling  a little  sad  or  un- 
comfortable, can  loneliness  really 
cause  us  any  harm?  That’s  a hard 
question  to  answer  because  there  are 
so  many  degrees  of  loneliness  and 
there  are  so  many  different  ways 
people  react  to  it. 

Sometimes  it’s  normal  to  feel 
lonely.  “Everyone  who  has  a loss 
feels  lonely,”  said  Col.  Nicholas  L. 


Rock,  a psychiatric  consultant  to 
the  Army  Surgeon  General’s  Office. 
“The  person  who  doesn’t  feel  that 
probably  has  a problem.  To  deal 
with  losses  like  death  or  losing  a 
close  friend,  or  moving  and  the  feel- 
ings those  cause,  you  first  need  to 
see  that  there  is  a problem.  You  also 
need  to  realize  that  it  may  take  a 
while  to  get  over  your  feelings  of  be- 
ing lonely.” 

Not  having  human  nearness, 
or  losing  a loved  one  can  have  seri- 
ous effects  on  our  physical  health, 
according  to  Dr.  James  J.  Lynch, 
author  of  “The  Broken  Heart.” 

Many  recent  studies  show 
that  certain  kinds  of  stress,  includ- 
ing loneliness,  can  affect  the  heart, 
blood  and  blood  vessels,  Lynch 
said. 

In  his  book,  Lynch  shows 
that  human  relationships  are  very 
important  to  our  physical  health. 
“They  are  desperately  important  to 
both  our  mental  and  physical  well- 
being,” Lynch  said.  “The  fact  is 
that  social  isolation,  the  lack  of  hu- 
man companionship,  death  or  ab- 
sence of  parents  in  childhood,  sud- 
den loss  of  love,  and  chronic  loneli- 
ness are  significant  contributors  to 
premature  death.” 


As  an  example.  Lynch  cites 
the  study  of  Dr.  Stewart  Wolf,  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  Medical 
School. 

Wolf  examined  65  patients 
who  had  suffered  heart  attacks  and 
65  people  who  were  physically 
healthy.  The  130  individuals  were 
interviewed  monthly.  They  were 
also  given  psychological  tests  to  de- 
termine their  levels  of  social  frustra- 
tion and  depression.  After  a series 
of  interviews,  predictions  were 
made  as  to  which  10  people  would 
be  most  likely  to  have  a heart  attack 
and  die. 

The  predictions  were  based 
solely  on  the  individuals’  psycholog- 
ical tests,  without  knowing  who  had 
already  suffered  a heart  attack.  All 
10  people  who  had  been  selected 
were  among  the  first  23  to  die  within 
four  years  after  the  predictions  were 
made.  Lynch  said.  All  10  had  failed 
to  find  meaningful  satisfaction  in 
their  leisure  and  social  activities,  ac- 
cording to  Wolf. 

Lynch’s  data  indicated  that 
“interpersonal  situations  can  pro- 
duce cardiac  changes  which  are  dan- 
gerous and  even  lethal,  especially 
for  those  who  have  had  a heart  at- 
tack or  are  disposed  to  it. 
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Being  alone  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
being  lonely.  Being  alone  can  give  you  a 
chance  to  relax  and  enjoy  yourself. 


“But  the  reverse  is  also  true. 
If  the  lack  of  human  love  or  the 
memory  of  earlier  traumas  can  dis- 
turb the  heart,  then  just  as  clearly 
the  presence  of  human  love  may 
serve  as  a powerful  therapeutic 
force,  helping  the  heart  to  restore  it- 
self,” he  said. 

Lynch  also  discussed  the 
findings  of  Dr.  J.  J.  Groen,  Univer- 
sity of  Leiden,  the  Netherlands, 
concerning  the  links  among  marital 
status,  lack  of  love  and  heart 
disease. 

“Individuals  who  are  sup- 
ported by  love  and  secure  family 
and  community  bonds  can  cope 
much  better  with  stressful  psycho- 
logical situations  than  individuals 
who  are  deprived  of  such  sup- 
ports,” Groen  said. 

Lynch  concluded  that  “in  a 
surprising  number  of  cases  of  pre- 
mature coronary  heart  disease  and 
premature  death,  interpersonal  un- 
happiness, the  lack  of  love  and  hu- 
man loneliness  seem  to  appear  as 
root  causes  of  the  physical 
problems.” 

One  of  the  problems  in  find- 
ing out  just  how  serious  loneliness 
can  be  is  the  fact  that  many  lonely 
people  don’t  recognize  the  problem. 
Or  worse,  they  may  see  the  problem 
and  try  to  hide  it. 

“In  a conspiracy  of  silence 


about  their  true  loneliness,  people 
deceive  each  other,  and  so  make 
loneliness  and  isolation  more  preva- 
lent,” Lynch  said. 

Hiding  our  feelings  can  cause 
problems  other  than  feeling  lonely, 
according  to  Rock. 

People  who  hide  their  feel- 
ings make  it  difficult  for  anyone  to 
tell  how  serious  the  problem  really 
is,  he  said.  Sometimes  the  problem 
is  so  serious  that  the  person  commits 
suicide — and  no  one  knows  why. 

“It’s  not  unusual  for  an 
‘honor  student’  or  someone  who 
seems  to  be  doing  so  well  to  go  out 
and  blow  his  head  off.  Maybe  they 
hide  their  feelings  that  well.  Or, 
maybe  they  did  try  to  show  their 
feelings  and  were  turned  off,  told 
not  to  worry  about  it.  The  denying, 
nobody  wanting  to  see  that  someone 
is  lonely,  can  be  a real  problem,” 
Rock  said. 

“Suicide  hotlines  report  that 
the  majority  of  their  calls  do  not 
come  from  potential  or  actual  sui- 
cides, but  from  lonely  people  who 
use  the  hotline  as  their  only  contact 
with  others.  Men,  adolescents,  old 
people  and  lonely  housewives  are 
consumers  of  this  service,”  Gordon 
said. 

It  seems  that  we  don’t  want 
others  to  see  that  we  feel  lonely  be- 
cause we’re  afraid  they  will  use  that 
against  us,  she  said.  We  try  hiding 
our  real  selves. 

People  may  also  turn  to 
drugs  or  alcohol  in  their  fight 
against  loneliness.  In  his  book, 
“Understanding  and  Counseling  the 
Alcoholic,”  Howard  J.  Clinebell 
Jr.,  reported  his  interviews  with  77 
alcoholics.  Of  those,  54  said  they 
had  felt  lonely  and  shy  as  children. 
Thirty-four  also  said  they  had  felt 
isolated  and  lonely  throughout  their 
entire  lives.  Other  studies  showed 
that  many  alcoholics  felt  very  anx- 
ious about  trying  to  relate  to  other 
people,  Clinebell  said.  In  those  stud- 
ies, isolation  and  loneliness  were 
also  mentioned  quite  often,  he  said. 

“Alcohol  has  always  had 
something  to  offer  these,  the  weary, 
the  anxious,  the  lonely.  . .”  Cline- 
bell said.  “It  offers  the  illusion  of 
unity  with  one’s  fellows,  temporary 


deadening  of  anxiety  and  the  quiet- 
ing of  inner  conflict.” 

Another  way  some  lonely 
people  try  to  cope  is  by  turning  to 
sex.  The  closeness  of  sex  is  often 
confused  with  being  personally  close 
to  someone,  Gordon  said. 

Many  people  find  themselves 
involved  with  people  they  barely 
know.  They  think  that  being  with 
anybody  is  better  than  being  alone. 
What  they  find  is  that  just  any  warm 
body  will  not  do,  Gordon  said.  We 
may  have  to  accept  another  choice, 
but  we  still  know  that  it  wasn’t  what 
we  really  wanted,  she  said.  Then  we 
may  find  that  we  are  even  lonelier 
than  before. 

Drugs,  alcohol  and  sex  are 
some  of  the  quick-fix  solutions 
lonely  people  may  turn  to.  But  there 
may  not  be  any  quick-fix  answers  to 
so  complicated  a problem. 

“I  would  encourage  a certain 
amount  of  patience  with  the  pain 
and  try  to  realize  the  importance  of 
time,”  Camp  said.  “Unfortunately, 
today  we  expect  instant  solutions  to 
many  of  our  problems.  But  there  are 
certain  things  that  can’t  be  rushed. 
Being  able  to  relate  to  people  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  those  things. 

“If  you  are  going  to  grow  to 
like  yourself,  you’re  not  going  to  do 
it  overnight.  You’re  going  to  do  it 
with  a series  of  successes  and  with 
some  backsliding.  Two  steps  for- 
ward, one  step  back  sort  of  thing. 
Have  some  patience  with  yourself. 
Put  up  with  some  pain.  It  does  sort 
of  take  a kick  in  your  seat.  Get  out 
and  do  something.  Give  to  some- 
body else,”  Camp  said. 

Some  people  deal  with  loneli- 
ness much  better  than  others,  ac- 
cording to  Camp. 

“I  think  people  can  almost 
be  divided  into  two  groups.  There 
are  those  who  can  find  new  ways  of 
handling  these  problems.  They  find 
those  things  they  need  pretty  natur- 
ally,” he  said.  “The  other  group 
may  be  so  possessed  by  the  problem 
that  they  can’t  seem  to  go  beyond  it. 
If  you  have  the  ability,  that’s  what 
counts  and  if  you  don’t,  no  amount 
of  advice  from  friends  is  going  to 
help  you.” 

Those  people  who  can’t  get 
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past  the  problem  to  find  solutions 
need  to  look  to  professional  coun- 
selors for  help  in  sorting  things  out, 
Camp  said. 

Being  part  of  a common  so- 
cial network  can  help  you  to  feel  less 
lonely,  Gordon  said.  “Going  to  the 
same  job,  worshiping  at  the  same 
church,  living  in  the  same  close 
neighborhood,  shopping  at  the  same 
small  stores — even  repeatedly  en- 
countering people  as  they  walk  past 
your  house  or  wait  at  your  stop — 
can  give  you  the  sense  that  you 
belong  somewhere,”  she  said.  “Fre- 
quent contact  also  allows  you  to  test 
the  safeness  of  the  potential 
relationship.” 

People  in  the  Army  can  get 
help  in  dealing  with  being  lonely. 
The  chaplain’s  office,  Army  Com- 
munity Service  and  mental  health 


clinics  have  counselors.  Sometimes 
people  may  overlook  help  from 
these  agencies. 

“Most  people  don’t  look  to  a 
mental  health  agency  to  deal  with 
loneliness,”  Robichaux  said.  “They 
don’t  see  it  as  a mental  health  prob- 
lem. They  end  up  coming  here  at  a 
later  stage  when  it  has  become  a 
drinking  or  some  sort  of  relation- 
ship problem.  Then  it  gets  explained 
in  terms  of  their  needs  and  how  iso- 
lated they  feel.” 

Often  the  soldier’s  unit  can 
also  provide  help. 

“What  we  need  to  do  is  edu- 
cate the  NCOs  and  officers  in  terms 
of  recognizing  the  problem  and 
helping  soldiers  deal  with  it,”  Rock 
said. 

“The  ideal  would  be  a unit 
that  fosters  a sense  of  belonging,” 


We  all  grow  up  thinking  that  someday  we  will  find  that  one  person  who  will  be  special 
to  us,  the  one  who  will  give  us  everything  we  need.  We  look  forward  to  that  day. 


Robichaux  said. 

“Making  a new  person  feel 
welcome  in  the  company  and  help- 
ing him  get  settled  in  are  important 
factors  in  how  a person  feels  about  a 
new  unit,”  Camp  said.  “If  you  have 
relationships  forming  fairly  soon 
that  seem  important,  then  you  begin 
to  care  and  really  give  a damn  about 
the  person  next  to  you.  You’ve  got 
to  feel  less  compelled  to  go  back  to 
where  you  felt  cared  about.” 

Sponsorship  programs,  ori- 
entations and  welcome  letters  can 
also  make  the  new  person  feel  less 
lonely  and  more  a part  of  the  unit. 
Introducing  new  members  to  the 
rest  of  the  unit  and  showing  them 
where  things  are  can  help  them  feel 
they  belong  in  the  company. 

There  are  also  things  that 
other  people  can  do  to  help  someone 
who  feels  lonely,  according  to  Rock. 
“To  help  people  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem, it  is  very  important  not  to  say 
‘Don’t  worry  about  it.’  It  is  also  im- 
portant to  be  a good  listener.  Don’t 
pass  the  problem  off,”  he  said. 

Loneliness  never  stops  being 
a threat.  There  are  no  magic  solu- 
tions, no  easy  answers. 

“Just  knowing  about  loneli- 
ness isn’t  going  to  stop  it.  You  can 
educate  people  about  the  problems, 
and  they  still  end  up  having  them,” 
Rock  said. 

We  learn  to  deal  with  being 
lonely  when  we  face  the  fact  that  we 
are  lonely  and  take  steps  to  help 
ourselves. 

But  it  may  make  it  a little 
easier  to  take  those  steps  when  you 
know  that  you  really  aren’t  alone. 
Other  people  around  you  are  fight- 
ing their  private  battles  with  loneli- 
ness just  like  you.  When  you  realize 
that,  it  makes  it  easier  to  take  the 
important  step  of  reaching  out  to 
others.  □ 

Soma  of  the  Information  In  this  article  was  excerpted 
from:  Lonely  In  America  by  Suzanne  Gordon,  © 1976 
by  Suzanne  Gordon  and  reprinted  by  permission  of 
Simon  and  Schuster,  a division  of  Gulf  and  Western 
Corp.,  New  York,  N.Y.;  Understanding  and  Counseling 
the  Alcoholic  by  Howard  J.  Cllnebell  Jr.,  © 1956  by 
Abingdon  Press,  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  reprinted  by 
permission  of  Abingdon  Press;  The  Broken  Heart:  The 
Medical  Consequences  of  Loneliness  by  James  J. 
Lynch,  © 1977  by  Basic  Books,  Inc.,  publishers.  New 
York,  reprinted  by  permission  of  the  publisher,  and 
Loneliness:  The  Experience  of  Emotional  and  Social 
Isolation  by  Robert  S.  Weiss,  © 1973  by  Robert  S. 
Weiss,  and  reprinted  by  permission  of  MIT  Press, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 
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here’s  not  a lot  of  level 
ground  in  Korea.  One  of 
the  least  level  places  is  a 
mountain  near  Chunchon 
(pronounced  “choon- 


Story  and  Photos  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason 

chawn”)  that  stands  about  1,000 
feet  above  the  rice  paddies  that  sur- 
round its  base. 

“We  don’t  have  mountains 
like  this  on  Oahu,’’  said  Sgt.  Jimmy 


Skinner,  taking  in  the  view  from 
near  the  mountain’s  peak. 

Skinner  and  other  soldiers  in 
Company  C,  1st  Battalion,  14th  In- 
fantry of  the  Hawaii-based  25th  In- 
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fantry  Division,  had  made  the  trek 
to  the  mountaintop — just  to  come 
down  again. 

The  first  leg  of  the  trip  down 
was  to  be  a rappel  along  a 60-foot 
sheer  rock  face.  It  was  part  of  a 
mountaineering  training  course  run 
by  a group  of  Republic  of  Korea 
(ROK)  Army  rangers. 

The  American  soldiers  were 
in  Korea  for  Team  Spirit,  an  annual 
joint  service  training  exercise.  While 
there,  they  took  advantage  of  the 
rugged  terrain  to  get  in  some  moun- 
taineering training. 

The  ROK  mountaineering 
course  offered  two-  and  three-rope 
bridges  and  a slide  for  life,  as  well  as 
rappelling  sites. 

The  first  thing  the  soldiers 
learned  was  that  mountaineering — 
ROK  style — wasn’t  simply  a matter 
of  climbing  up  a mountain  and  rap- 
pelling down.  Much  of  their  prepa- 
ration would  be  PT  (physical  train- 
ing)— ROK  style. 

“PT,”  announced  the  ROK 
master  sergeant  in  charge  of  the 
course,  pointing  to  the  eight  and  ten 
on  his  watch. 

He  wasn’t  referring  to  10 
minutes:  He  wanted  to  start  with  a 
two-hour  PT  session. 

The  American  company  com- 
mander agreed  that  some  stretching 
exercises  would  be  in  order,  but 
thought  that  two  hours  of  PT  was  a 


little  much.  After  a brief  negotiating 
session  in  broken  English,  punctu- 
ated with  pointing  at  watches,  they 
compromised:  There  would  be  one 
hour  of  PT. 

Language  was  a problem, 
but  the  sergeant  was  able  to  over- 
come it.  He  did  know  a little  Eng- 
lish, like  the  phrase  “shut  mouth,” 
which  he  used  to  quiet  a chatty  GI. 
He  smiled  at  the  American’s  sur- 
prised reaction. 

Most  of  the  session,  though, 
was  conducted  with  the  Koreans 
showing  the  Americans  what  they 
were  supposed  to  do.  Barking  out 
orders  in  Korean,  the  sergeant  got 
his  people  into  formation.  Then, 
they  extended  their  formation  for 
PT  with  drill-team  precision.  Pivot- 
ing and  shuffling  in  unison,  they 
moved  quickly  and  quietly.  Finally, 
each  man  went  into  a slight  crouch, 
positioning  his  arms  much  as  a run- 
ner would. 

The  Americans  then  ex- 
tended their  formation  with  normal 
flapping  of  extended  arms,  and 
growling  and  yelling. 

The  ROK  sergeant  angrily 
shouted,  “Shut  mouth!  Shut 
mouth!”  ROK  rangers,  unlike 
Americans,  don’t  equate  growls  and 
yells  with  a macho  spirit.  The  Ko- 
reans, apparently,  take  their  phys- 
ical training  quietly. 

As  the  session  progressed, 


Top,  the  Korean  rangers  insisted  on  starting  with  PT.  They  wanted  two 
hours’  worth,  but  settled  for  one.  • Left,  if  the  sergeant  didn’t  quite  like 
the  way  an  exercise  was  done,  he  announced  it  again.  • Bottom,  after 
the  soldiers  were  stretched  and  pulled,  rappelling  began. 
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Stepping  gingerly,  these  soldiers  find 
■!hst  '!  it  takes  to  cross  a rope  bridge  is 
seif-confidence.  Korea’s  rugged  terrain 
is  idea!  for  building  that  confidence. 


though,  it  became  evident  that 
there’s  not  much  difference  between 
the  ROK  and  American  styles. 

“Exercise  number  first,”  an- 
nounced the  sergeant,  holding  up  a 
finger.  He  gestured  toward  a dem- 
onstrator, who  snapped  into  the 
starting  position  of  the  exercise. 

Murmurs  of  “the  high 
jumper”  and  “oh  yeah”  rippled 
through  the  formation  as  the  Ameri- 
cans recognized  the  first  exercise. 

The  ROK  rangers  insist  on 
doing  exercises  by  the  book.  When- 
ever the  sergeant  didn’t  like  the 
group’s  performance,  he  would  sim- 
ply announce  the  exercise  again. 
Again,  the  demonstrator  would 
knock  out  a few  repetitions  and, 
again,  the  group  would  go  through 
the  exercise. 

After  the  rangers  were  satis- 
fied that  the  Americans  were  prop- 
erly stretched,  pulled  and  twisted,  it 
was  on  to  the  rappelling  sites.  While 
the  ROKs  prepared  the  rope  bridges 
and  slide  for  life,  experienced  GIs 
taught  rappelling  to  the  less  experi- 
enced ones. 

For  novices,  there  was  a be- 
ginner’s slope.  A gentle  slope  of 
rock,  about  10  feet  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, didn’t  appear  too  threatening. 
But  a moment’s  inattention  could 
mean  a painful  spill. 

“I  don’t  know  what  hap- 
pened,” said  Pvt.  2 Jeffery  Johan- 
sen. He  had  been  making  his  way 
down  the  slope  when  he  suddenly 
slipped  and  fell.  He  managed  to 
stop  himself  quickly,  but  not  before 


getting  a few  bruises  and  a twisted 
ankle. 

Despite  a slight  limp  from  a 
sore  ankle,  Johansen  picked  himself 
up,  went  to  the  top  and  tried  again. 
“I  was  afraid  that  if  I didn’t  try  it 
again  right  away,  I might  be  afraid 
to  do  it  later,”  he  said. 

After  the  rappelling,  the  sol- 
diers went  on  to  the  rope  bridges.] 
“It  was  spooky,”  Johansen  said.] 
“As  I was  coming  across  the  two-! 
rope  bridge,  my  legs  started  to 
cramp  up  and  the  guy  started  shak- 
ing the  bridge.” 

The  “guy”  was  the  ROK' 
master  sergeant.  He  seemed  to  de- 
light in  stepping  out  onto  the  rope 
bridge  from  time  to  time  and  bounc- 
ing up  and  down.  Not  a lot;  just' 
enough  to  send  a few  unexpected 
ripples  along  the  bridges. 

“He’s  crazy,”  Johansen 

said. 

Perhaps  what  Johansen  and 
some  of  his  buddies  saw  as  craziness 
was  really  just  confidence. 

The  Korean  sergeant  walked 
about  and  bounced  on  the  bridges 
without  a safety  rope  and  with  the 
nonchalance  that  comes  with  having 
done  that  sort  of  thing  for  many  1 
years.  When  the  training  was  fin- 
ished, even  those  new  to  mountain- 
eering had  found  that  some  of  the 
sergeant’s  confidence  had  rubbed 
off  onto  them. 

“It  was  good  training,”  Jo- 
hansen said.  “I’d  never  done  any- 
thing like  this  before,  and  it  feels 
good  to  know  that  I can  do  it.”D 
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ON  Dec.  26,  1963,  Capt.  Floyd  J.  Thompson  boarded  a C-135 
airplane  with  the  other  members  of  Detachment  A-31,  7th  Special 
Forces  Group,  for  six  months’  temporary  duty  in  Vietnam.  Their 
mission  was  to  conduct  border  surveillance. 

Exactly  three  months  later,  Thompson  boarded  another 
plane,  an  L-19  (0-1),  to  conduct  an  aerial  reconnaissance  of 
a suspected  enemy  area. 
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Prisoner  of  war.  He  survived 
nine  years  of  Viet  Cong  tor- 
ture and  isolation.  He  faced 
cheers  and  jeers  at  home.  To- 
day, cruel  fate  has  made  him  a 
prisoner  of  disability.  But  his  pa- 
triotism, loyalty  and  pride  in  service 
shine  on  as  examples  of  faith. 


-LONGEST 
HELD  POW 

“I  asked  the  pilot  to  circle 
about  and  drop  down  so  I could  get 
a closer  look,”  Thompson  said.  “I 
suppose  he  dropped  too  low,  for  I 
remember  we  were  below  the  ridge 
line  and  flying  right  over  the  river 
when  the  plane  was  hit  by  small- 
arms  fire  and  was  badly  damaged. 
The  plane  crashed,  and  I lost  con- 
sciousness.” 

For  the  next  nine  years,  “I 
would  be  just  another  statistic  of  the 
war — a missing-in-action  number  in 
somebody’s  column  of  figures,” 
Thompson  said.  He  would  also  be 
the  longest  held  prisoner  of  war 
(PCW)  in  America’s  history. 

By  the  time  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  nine  years  later, 
many  changes  had  occurred — some 
caused  by  the  same  war  that  had 
brought  about  his  capture. 

In  1964,  while  Thompson 
was  being  interrogated  by  his  Viet 
Cong  captors,  Martin  Luther  King 
Jr.  received  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 
Rex  Harrison  received  an  Oscar  for 
‘‘My  Fair  Lady.”  Americans 
watched  the  war  in  Vietnam  on  tele- 
vision. 

For  the  first  four  years  of  his 
captivity,  Thompson  was  kept  in 
bamboo  huts  and  small  cages,  meas- 
uring two  feet  by  two  feet  by  five 
feet.  During  that  time  Nat  ‘‘King” 
Cole,  Montgomery  Clift  and  Spen- 


cer Tracy  died.  King  and  Sen.  Rob- 
ert F.  Kennedy  were  assassinated. 
Students  on  college  campuses  dem- 
onstrated and  burned  their  draft 
cards.  The  peace  sign  became  com- 
mon. 

During  those  years  Thomp- 
son escaped  several  times.  Each 
time,  he  was  caught.  Because  of  his 
escape  attempts,  he  was  tortured — 
physically  and  mentally.  He  spent 
five  years  in  solitary  confinement. 

During  the  last  five  years  of 
Thompson’s  captivity,  Judy  Gar- 
land and  Maurice  Chevalier  died. 
U.S.  astronaut  Neil  Armstrong  be- 
came the  first  man  to  go  to  the 
moon.  For  the  first  time  in  U.S.  his- 
tory, two  women  were  promoted  to 
general  officer  rank.  National 
Guardsmen  killed  four  students  at 
Kent  State  during  a protest  against 
building  an  ROTC  facility.  Ala- 
bama Gov.  George  C.  Wallace  was 
crippled  by  a gunshot  wound  during 
a Maryland  campaign  stop.  The 
Senate  approved  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  which  was  then  sent  to 
the  states  for  ratification.  Anti-war 
demonstrations  reached  a peak  in 
the  United  States  during  this  time. 
One  march  brought  250,000  people 
to  the  nation’s  capital  to  protest  the 
war. 

‘‘I  think  the  most  difficult 
thing  I had  to  fight  against  during 
my  years  as  prisoner  of  war  was  to 
keep  myself  from  disintegrating 
when  my  captors  would  tell  me  re- 
peatedly about  the  anti-war  effort 
back  home,”  Thompson  later  said. 
“That  was  a technique  used,  plain 
and  simple,  as  a tool  against  all 
American  prisoners  of  war.  Unfor- 
tunately for  us  prisoners,  this  was  a 
self-generating  technique,  where 
prisoner  statements  would  fuel  anti- 
war sentiments  in  the  United  States 
and  the  anti-war  sentiments  made  in 
the  United  States  could,  in  turn,  be 
used  on  us. 

“Most  of  us  understood,  I 
think,  that  most  of  the  statements 
made  by  other  prisoners  had  been 
gotten  by  foul  means  and  could  be 
pretty  well  ignored.  But  it  was  tre- 
mendously difficult  to  reject  those 
anti-war  statements  made  by  promi- 
nent Americans — senators,  con- 
gressmen, doctors,  lawyers,  educa- 


tors, and  the  like — and  even  from 
some  of  our  own  military  people.” 

Shortly  before  Thompson’s 
release  from  a POW  camp  in  1973, 
the  military  draft  was  ended.  State 
laws  limiting  women’s  rights  to 
abortions  during  the  first  three 
months  of  pregnancy  were  over- 
turned by  the  Supreme  Court.  Some 
200  to  300  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Indian  Movement  seized  the 
church  and  trading  post  at 
Wounded  Knee  on  South  Dakota’s 
Oglala  Sioux  reservation. 

Floyd  Thompson  was  39 
years  old  when  he  was  finally  freed 
March  16,  1973.  While  on  his  way 
from  Vietnam  to  Clark  Air  Base  in 
the  Philippines,  he  was  presented 
with  a green  beret. 

“They’re  going  to  have  to 
fight  like  hell  to  get  this  off  my  head 
this  time,”  Thompson  said. 

The  same  year  that  Thomp- 
son gained  his  freedom,  Jack  Lem- 
mon got  an  Oscar  for  his  role  in 
“Save  the  Tiger.”  Glenda  Jackson 
received  one  for  her  role  in  “A 
Touch  of  Class.”  The  picture  of  the 
year  was  “The  Sting.”  And  “Wa- 
tergate” was  becoming  a household 
word. 

During  the  time  when 
Thompson  was  a POW,  more  than 
38,000  soldiers  died  in  Vietnam. 

After  his  release,  Thompson 
served  as  a personnel  management 
officer  for  more  than  seven  years  at 
both  the  Infantry  School,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Ga.,  and  the  Military  Person- 
nel Center,  Alexandria,  Va.  He  of- 
ten spoke  to  community  groups 
around  the  country  about  his  experi- 
ences as  a POW.  He  and  his  wife 
were  divorced  shortly  after  his  re- 
turn from  Vietnam. 

In  January  1974,  Thompson 
spoke  to  the  staff,  faculty  and  stu- 
dents at  the  Infantry  School.  He  was 
introduced  as  a “distinguished  pris- 
oner of  war.” 

“I  still  find  it  disconcerting 
to  be  introduced  as  a distinguished 
ex-con,”  he  said,  smiling.  “It’s  a 
dubious  distinction  at  best.  None  of 
us  (POWs)  feels  distinguished.  Nor 
do  we  feel  that  we’re  entitled  to  any 
accolades  as  a result  of  our  impris- 
onment. We  did  nothing  that  any 
man  here  would  not  do  under  the 
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same  circumstances.  We  are  all 
members  of  the  same  glorious  fra- 
ternity, the  same  body  of  fighting 
men  dedicated  to  the  defense  of  our 
country  .... 

“If  we  believe  in  democracy, 
if  we  believe  in  independence,  if  we 
believe  in  freedom  and  equality  and 
all  the  rest  of  these  high-sounding 
words,  then  we  believe  in  them  not 
just  for  a privileged  handful  of  men, 
but  we  have  to  believe  that  these 
things  are  the  birthright  of  all  free 
men,  the  world  over.  And  it  is  not 
until  a would-be  aggressor  realizes 
that  to  challenge  the  freedom  of  one 
man  is  to  challenge  the  freedom  of 
all  free  men  that  this  world  will  be  a 
safe  place  to  live.” 

Thompson  later  expanded  on 


his  ideas  about  freedom.  In  1979  he 
won  the  Freedom  Foundation’s 
George  Washington  Honor  Medal 
for  his  essay,  “America’s  Commit- 
ment to  Freedom.” 

“America  had  a total  com- 
mitment to  freedom  during  WWII. 
Commitment  to  freedom  during  the 
Vietnam  War  was  virtually  non-ex- 
istent. Vietnam  veterans  frequently 
hear  this  taunt  from  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  ‘We  won  our  war!’ 
with  the  obvious  implication.  The 
following  is  my  reply,”  Thompson 
wrote. 

“ ‘Your’  war?  I was  an  eight- 
year-old  third  grader  when  your  war 
started,  but  nobody  told  me  that  it 
was  your  war.  I always  thought  it 
was  our  war.  It  was  our  war  because 


Col.  Floyd  J.  Thompson  receives  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  from  Army  Secre- 
tary John  O.  Marsh  Jr.  in  Pentagon  ceremonies  on  Jan.  29,  1982.  Thompson  retired 
from  the  Army  with  more  than  25  years’  service. 
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all  Americans,  regardless  of  ag 
race,  sex,  color,  creed  or  politico 
orientation  went  all  out  to  support 
the  war  effort.  Differences  were 
shelved  for  the  duration  and  in 
keeping  with  our  noble  heritage, 
Americans  stood  up  as  one  in  de- 
fense of  freedom. 

“To  an  eight-year-old,  the 
need  for  personal  sacrifice  was  very 
real.  Because  of  a shortage  in  latex, 
there  was  no  bubble  gum  on  the 
market.  We  were  told  that  the  Army 
needed  rubber  tires  more  than  we 
kids  needed  bubble  gum.  And  that 
made  it  right!  A small  thing?  Not  to 
an  eight-year-old.  It  was  a very  real 
sacrifice  but  one  that  we  made  wil- 
lingly because  it  was  a way  to  do  our 
share.  We  faced  many  shortages. 
Shoes  were  rationed  so  that  you 
could  have  leather  boots.  We 
walked  to  school  to  save  gasoline  so 
that  you  could  ride.  Meat  was  ra- 
tioned so  that  you  could  eat  well. 
You  needed  your  strength  because 
you  were  fighting  for  our  freedom. 

“President  Roosevelt  called 
on  us  to  plant  victory  gardens  to 
grow  our  own  vegetables.  The  tin 
went  to  the  war  effort,  not  into  tin 
cans.  I raised  rabbits  to  reduce  our 
need  for  meat.  My  classmates  and  I 
did  odd  jobs  to  earn  money  to  buy 
stamps  and  pasted  them  into  a book 
until  we  had  enough  to  buy  a war 
bond.  We  had  a contest  in  school  to 
see  who  could  earn  the  most  bonds. 
We  bought  knitting  needles,  girls 
and  boys  alike,  and  brought  them  to 
school  along  with  scraps  of  wool. 
We  forewent  recess  to  devote  our 
time  to  knitting  six-inch  squares 
which  our  teacher  put  together  to 
make  an  afghan  to  send  to  a hospi- 
tal for  wounded  soldiers. 

“Because  wool  was  scarce, 
we  ripped  up  our  woolen  clothes  to 
use.  Our  teacher  taught  us  how  to 
raise  tomato  plants  from  seeds  so  we 
could  have  our  own  plants  to  set  out 
when  planting  season  started.  Our 
class  volunteered  to  devote  addi- 
tional time  after  school  to  improve 
our  writing  skills  so  we  could  write 
to  our  soldiers  to  help  their  morale. 
We  wrote  to  relatives  and  friends  in 
service  and,  to  ensure  no  soldier  was 
left  out,  we  became  pen  pals  with 
service  members  who  did  not  have 
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families,”  he  said  in  his  essay. 

“When  the  supply  of  alumi- 
num to  build  planes  became  short, 
our  mothers  answered  the  presi- 
dent’s call  by  marching  to  city  hall 
with  their  aluminum  pots  and  pans 
and,  as  the  high  school  band  played 
‘The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever’  and 
‘God  Bless  America,’  and  with  the 
mayor  giving  a rousing  patriotic 
speech,  the  country’s  need  for 
aluminum  was  met.  We  could  cook 
in  anything;  our  boys  needed 
planes. 

“Meatless  Monday  became  a 
way  of  life  as  did  wheatless  Wednes- 
day. We  had  little  gasoline  so  vaca- 
tions were  out  of  the  question.  We 
walked  so  that  you  could  ride. 
Women  worked  so  that  men  could 
fight.  Older  men  who  couldn’t  fight 
worked  long  hours  to  produce  guns 
for  you.  We  grieved  as  we  hung  gold 
stars  in  the  window  (for  the  death  of 
a family  member). 

“And  when  the  last  battle 
was  over  and  the  war  was  won,  you 
came  home  to  a hero’s  welcome. 
Bands  played,  ticker  tape  was  show- 
ered upon  you,  men  cheered,  chil- 
dren shouted,  women  wept;  you 
received  the  tribute  you  so  richly  de- 
served from  a grateful  nation.  You 
came  home  to  the  greatest  outpour- 
ing of  gratitude,  love  and  affection 
in  history.  You  were  our  heroes; 


nothing  was  too  good  for  you. 

“So  you  see,  World  War  II 
was  every  American’s  war.  Those 
who  were  too  old  to  fight  and  those 
who  were  too  young  to  fight,  gave  it 
their  all  on  the  home  front  so  that 
you  could  give  your  all  on  the  battle- 
field. 

“And  that  is  what  I mean 
when  I say,  ‘I  always  thought  World 
War  II  was  “our”  war.’  We,  as  a 
nation,  were  totally  committed  to 
freedom. 

“When  you  say,  ‘Vietnam 
was  “my  war,”  ’ I must  concede 
that  you  are  right!  And  may  God 
have  mercy  on  us  all.” 

Two  years  after  writing  that 
essay,  Thompson  again  became  a 
prisoner — this  time  of  his  own 
body.  A stroke  in  February  1981 
took  away  his  ability  to  speak  and 
write.  He  was  forced  to  retire.  With 
speech  therapy,  Thompson  can  now 
speak  three-  to  four-word  sentences. 

Thompson  received  the 
Army’s  highest  service  award,  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  from 
Secretary  of  the  Army  John  O. 
Marsh  Jr.  on  Jan.  29,  1982.  The  ci- 
tation read  in  part:  “Colonel 

Thompson  demonstrated  truly  mag- 
nificent powers  of  faith,  physical 
endurance  and  trust  in  the  nation 
following  years  of  almost  unfath- 
omable deprivation  and  hardship. 
That  he  emerged  from  his  experi- 
ence with  a determination  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  and  share  his  experi- 
ence with  his  fellow  Americans,  no 
matter  how  uncomfortable  to  him 
personally,  is  a true  testament  to  his 
indomitable  spirit  and  belief  in  his 
country.  The  value  and  dimension 
of  Colonel  Thompson’s  many  ac- 
complishments, singular  dedication 
to  duty,  and  overall  extraordinary 
and  distinguished  performance  rep- 
resent meritorious  achievement  and 
distinction  in  the  most  honored  and 
cherished  tradition  of  the  United 
States  Army.” 

His  response  to  the  award 
was  read  aloud  for  him: 

“I  am  honored  to  receive  this 
award  today,  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
am  saddened  to  be  leaving  active 
military  service.  The  Army  has  been 
my  life,  and  I am  proud  of  each  of 
my  25  years  of  service. 


“Of  those  25  years,  I spent 
nine  as  a prisoner  of  war.  Those 
days  were  grim,  and  survival  was  a 
struggle.  I was  able  to  withstand 
that  long  agony  because  I never  lost 
my  determination  to  live — no  mat- 
ter how  painful  that  became — be- 
cause I love  my  country  and  never 
lost  faith  in  her,  and  because  I had 
dreams  of  what  life  would  be  like 
upon  my  return  to  America.  Those 
dreams  were  always,  unquestion- 
ably, of  a life  that  was  Army.  I 
found  that  the  dream  of  continued 
service  gave  me  a goal  that  helped 
me  survive  my  years  as  a POW. 

“After  my  return  from  Viet- 
nam, the  opportunity  to  serve  be- 
came the  motivating  force  in  my 
life.  Military  service  has  given  me 
my  greatest  challenges  and  my 
greatest  rewards.  I have  worked 
hard  for  sound  leadership  develop- 
ment in  the  Army  and  for  realistic 
training.  The  greatest  problem  faced 
by  POWs  was  fear  of  the  unknown. 
This  fear  can  be  reduced,  not  only 
for  the  potential  POW,  but  across 
the  awesome  environment  of  the 
battlefield,  by  training  which  is  hon- 
est enough  to  address  the  real  issues 
of  combat  and  which  is  tough 
enough  to  approximate  battlefield 
conditions. 

“No,  I do  not  now  retire 
freely — there  was  much  that  I still 
wanted  to  do,  but  circumstances 
present  me  no  alternative.  I leave 
active  military  service  because  I 
must.  But  for  the  rest  of  my  life,  the 
Army  will  be  no  less  a part  of  me 
and  what  I am  than  it  has  always 
been.  Thank  you.” 

For  a few  months  following 
his  retirement,  Thompson  lived  in 
Alexandria,  Va.  He  kept  his 
uniforms  in  plastic  bags,  fresh  from 
the  cleaners,  as  if  for  the  next  day’s 
work.  His  walls  were  covered  with 
letters,  plaques  and  other  memories 
of  his  Army  years  and  his  years  as  a 
POW.  In  June,  Thompson  moved 
to  Key  West,  Fla. 

Thompson  is  a man  with  a 
special  devotion  to  his  country. 
Veterans  Day,  Nov.  11,  is  our 
country’s  way  of  honoring  him  and 
the  many  other  Americans  who 
serve  in  defense  of  the  United 
States.  □ 
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1ST  CAVALRY  DIVISION 


Shoulder  sleeve  insignia 


1 st  Cavalry  Division 


“The  First  Team” 


Fort  Hood,  Texas 


ACTIVATED  on  Sept.  13,  1921,  at 
Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  the  1st  Cavalry 
was  made  up  of  units  tracing  back 
to  days  when  cavalry  guarded  fron- 
tiers against  Indian  raids  and  pa- 
trolled the  Mexican  border.  These 
units  were  the  1st,  5th,  7th  and  8th 
Cavalry  regiments.  During  the  pe- 
riod between  World  Wars  1 and  II, 
elements  of  the  1st  Cavalry  Division 
were  stationed  at  various  posts  in 
the  Southwest. 

In  July  1943,  the  division 
sailed  for  Australia,  and  in  1944 
stormed  ashore  the  Philippines  at 
Los  Negros.  The  division  landed  on 
Leyte,  then  went  on  to  Luzon, 
where  a flying  column  made  a 100- 
mile  thrust  through  enemy-held  ter- 
ritory to  free  prisoners  of  the  infa- 
mous Santo  Tomas  prison  camp. 
The  remainder  of  the  division  fol- 
lowed to  liberate  Manila.  On  Sept. 
8,  1945,  the  1st  Cavalry  was  the  first 
Allied  unit  to  enter  Tokyo.  The  divi- 
sion is  credited  with  four  campaigns 
in  World  War  II. 

The  1st  Cavalry  remained  on 
occupation  duty  in  Japan  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Korean  War.  On 
July  18,  1950,  it  carried  out  the  first 
amphibious  landing  at  Pohang- 
dong,  then  pushed  north  to  capture 
Pyongyang,  capital  of  North  Korea. 
After  participating  in  seven  cam- 
paigns in  Korea,  it  moved  to  Japan 
in  December  1951. 

On  Sept.  23,  1957,  the  1st 
Cavalry’s  colors,  minus  personnel 

This  article  on  an  Active  Army  division  is  one  in  a 
series  compiled  from  official  Army  sources  by  Danny 
M.  Johnson,  a management  analyst  who  works  for  the 
deputy  chief  of  staff  for  personnel  at  the  Pentagon. 


and  equipment,  were  transferred  to 
Korea,  replacing  the  24th  Infantry 
Division  (which  was  reduced  to  zero 
strength  and  transferred  to  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army  control).  The  di- 
vision served  in  Korea  until  July  1, 
1965,  when  its  colors  were  flown  to 
Fort  Benning,  Ga.  The  unit  was 
then  reorganized  as  an  airmobile  di- 
vision. 

In  September  1965,  the  divi- 
sion was  ordered  to  Vietnam.  It  be- 
came the  first  division  to  fight  under 
the  airmobile  concept,  and  the  first 
complete  Army  division  to  deploy  to 
Vietnam.  Leaving  its  3rd  Brigade  in 
Vietnam,  the  1st  Cavalry  redeployed 
to  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  in  April  1971. 
The  3rd  Brigade  returned  to  Fort 
Hood  in  June  1972.  The  division 
was  credited  with  13  campaigns  and 
earned  the  Presidential  Unit  Cita- 


tion while  serving  in  Vietnam. 

The  division  underwent  sev- 
eral years  of  tests  as  a tri-capability 
division,  which  included  armor,  air- 
mobile-infantry  and  air-cavalry  mis- 
sions. In  1975,  the  1st  Cavalry  Divi- 
sion was  reorganized  as  an  armored 
division,  and  the  air-cavalry  combat 
brigade  became  the  6th  Cavalry  Bri- 
gade (Air  Combat)  in  February 
1975.  The  3rd  Brigade  was  inacti- 
vated on  Sept.  15,  1980. 

Now  part  of  III  Corps,  the 
division  has  taken  part  in  numerous 
exercises,  such  as  Certain  Sentinel 
and  REFORGER.  Since  it  returned 
to  Fort  Hood,  “The  First  Team” 
has  been  used  as  a test-bed  unit, 
while  maintaining  its  combat-ready 
status.  The  1st  Cavalry  was  also 
chosen  as  the  first  Army  division  to 
test  the  M-l  Abrams  tank.D 


A commander  and  his  radioman  watch  the  arrival  of  a wave  of  1st  Cavalry  Division  as- 
sault helicopters  during  Operation  Pershing  in  the  An  Lao  Valley,  Republic  of  Vietnam, 
on  March  7, 1967. 
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Sp4  Pafrick  Christian 


Vought  Corporation 


In  its  area-fire  role,  a SPLL  firing  all 
12  rockets  one  after  the  other  (ripple  fire) 
could  cover  an  area  the  size  of  six  football 
fields  in  less  than  a minute.  Exploding  over 
the  target,  each  rocket  warhead  disperses 
more  than  600  grenade-like  submunitions. 

The  Army  plans  to  field  one  MLRS 
battery  of  nine  SPLLs  with  each  division, 
except  for  the  82nd  and  the  101st,  and  four  I 
battalions  of  three  batteries  each  for  the  ac-  I 
tive  corps.  The  first  MLRS  battery  is  sched-  I 
uled  to  arrive  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  early  in 
1983.  The  first  overseas  deployment  of 
MLRS  is  due  in  the  last  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1983. 

The  members  of  the  first  MLRS  bat- 
tery, to  be  part  of  the  3rd  Battalion,  6'h 
Field  Artillery,  have  been  together  as  a unit  I 
through  basic  and  advanced  individual  train-  I 
ing  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.  Their  officers  and  I 
noncoms  received  additional  training  for  the  I 
MLRS  role  at  the  Field  Artillery  Center  at  I 
Fort  Sill. 

“We  are  building  MLRS  training  I 
from  the  ground  up,”  said  Maj.  Lonnie  Ad-  I 
ams,  commander  of  the  MLRS  training  ele-  I 
ment.  “The  battery  is  a lot  like  a COHORT 


When  the  odds  are  stacked 
against  you  and  your  back 
is  up  against  the  wall,  it’s 
nice  to  have  a little  some- 
thing up  your  sleeve— some- 
thing you’ve  been  saving  for 
a time  like  this.  The  MLRS  is 
one  of  the  Army’s  newest 
aces-in-the-hole  on  the  bat- 
tlefield. It  can  blanket  a 
target  18  miles  away  with 
thousands  of  bomblets  in 
less  than  a minute. 


Story  and  Photos  AN  American  division  in  Europe  can  expect 

by  SSgt  Gary  L.  Kieffer  to  fight  an  enemy  force  that’s  six  times  larger 

than  itself.  To  help  even  the  odds,  the  Army 
has  turned  to  a double  six-pack  of  firepower. 

One  of  the  Army’s  newest  additions 
to  the  battlefield,  the  Multiple  Launch 
Rocket  System,  or  MLRS,  includes  a tracked 
self-propelled  launcher  loader  (SPLL,  pro- 
nounced “spill”)  and  two  pods  carrying  six 
rockets  each. 

The  SPLL  can  travel  at  nearly  40 
mph.  Each  rocket  is  about  9 inches  in  diam- 
eter and  13  feet  long.  These  free- flight  rock- 
ets have  a range  of  more  than  18  miles.  One 
SPLL  can  deliver  as  much  punch  in  one 
minute  as  22  8-inch  howitzers. 

The  MLRS  is  designed  to  add  to  con- 
ventional tube  artillery  rather  than  replace  it 
“The  MLRS  extends  the  range  of  and  pro- 
vides a greater  volume  of  fire,  over  a short 
period,  than  tube  artillery,”  said  Lt.  Col. 
Lee  Ringham,  systems  coordinator  for  the 
MLRS.  “It  can  be  used  against  time-sensi- 
tive targets,  for  instance,  to  suppress  enemy 
anti-aircraft  defenses  and  field  artillery.  This 
frees  the  tube  artillery  for  the  direct  support 
role.” 
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unit  in  many  respects.  They’ve  been  together 
as  a unit  for  one  mission,  for  one  assign- 
ment, since  basic  training.” 

“We’re  the  first  battery  to  train  on 
the  MLRS,”  said  Capt.  Jerry  Hill,  battery 
commander.  “Since  this  is  a new  system,  a 
new  MOS  (13M),  we  had  to  start  with  fresh 
personnel  and  train  from  scratch.  There  are 
no  ‘old  hands.’  Everyone  is  learning. 

“Most  of  our  troops  are  E-4s  and  be- 
low. They  have  no  experience  in  the  Army  or 
field  artillery.  In  one  day,  we  received  65 
new  soldiers  to  train  for  the  battery. 

“But  I’ve  never  seen  a more  moti- 
vated bunch  of  soldiers,”  Hill  said.  “We’re 
the  envy  of  many  a battery.  Everyone  here 
works  together  to  field  this  system.  Every 
day  we  learn  something  new.  It’s  an  experi- 
ence for  all  of  us.” 

The  officers  and  NCOs  came  from 
other  field  artillery  assignments. 

“I  was  a Lance  missile  crewman,  a 15 
Delta,  before  I volunteered  for  this  pro- 
gram,” said  SFC  Louis  Dandridge,  senior 
instructor  for  collective  training.  “This  is  an 
MOS  with  a future  for  the  field  artillery.  It’s 
probably  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities 


for  the  soldier  in  our  field. 

“The  MLRS  is  a soldier’s  system,” 
he  said.  “It’s  simple  to  use,  and  it’s  easy  to 
train  on.  We’ve  had  a hand  in  this  since  the 
beginning  and  it  shows. 

“Although  we’re  all  new  on  this  sys- 
tem, the  officers  and  NCOs  help  to  provide 
the  experience  in  the  Army  and  the  field  ar- 
tillery. This  is  teamwork  training,  for  sure. 
Everyone  has  a part  in  the  training  and  field- 
ing of  the  MLRS.  Everybody  gets  in  on  this 
one,”  Dandridge  said. 

A SPLL  crew  consists  of  a driver, 
gunner  and  crew  chief  who  are  all  cross- 
trained.  The  SPLL  is  designed  so  that,  in  an 
emergency,  one  soldier  can  perform  the 
complete  fire  mission. 

SSgt.  Michael  Balis  was  a section 
chief  for  a Lance  fire  control  system.  He’s 
now  a SPLL  crew  chief.  “We’ve  all  had  to 
make  a lot  of  adjustments  with  the  switch- 
over,” he  said. 

“With  anything  new,  there  are  prob- 
lems. New  people,  new  equipment,  a new 
system,  you’ve  got  to  expect  problems.  But 
we  all  work  together  as  a team,  as  a unit. 
Here,  we’re  still  testing.  We’ll  have  it  all 


The  MLRS  is  de- 
signed as  a “shoot- 
and-scoot”  mobile 
fire  base  with  plenty 
of  punch.  It  can  fire 
its  rockets,  change 
position  and  be  re- 
loaded before  the 
enemy  can  react. 
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It’s  called  HEWITT,  for 
Heavy  Expanded  Mo- 
bility Tactical  Truck.  It 
has  eight-wheel  drive 
and  can  haul  10  tons 
of  cargo  over  the  most 
difficult  terrain. 


worked  out  and  be  issued  new  equipment  at 
Fort  Riley.  Besides  the  little  things,  it’s  a 
great  system,”  Balis  said. 

Currently  the  MLRS  also  has  been 
adopted  by  Great  Britain,  West  Germany, 
France  and  Italy.  A few  British  and  West 
German  soldiers  are  being  trained  at  Fort  Sill 
along  with  the  new  U.S.  batteries. 

“They  picked  four  of  us  from  the  reg- 
iments, all  from  the  fire  control  section,” 
said  Bombardier  Stephen  Malin,  K Battery, 
5th  Regiment,  (British)  Army  of  the  Rhine. 
“We  expect  to  get  our  first  MLRS  battery  in 
about  two  or  three  years.  So  we’ve  got  a bit 
of  time  to  train. 

“Right  now  our  crew  is  split  up.  Our 
track  is  in  the  shop  getting  a new  transmis- 
sion. We  serve  on  different  SPLL  because  of 
the  shortage  of  equipment. 

“There  are  some  advantages  to  this, 
though.  This  way  we  get  to  train  right  along- 
side the  American  soldiers.  We’re  part  of 
their  crew,  not  just  another  squad  in  their 
unit.  The  SPLL’s  a jewel  to  drive.  She’s  just 
beautiful,  turns  well.  You  could  even  spin 
her  on  a six-pence  if  you  wanted  to,”  Malin 
said. 

One  advantage  of  the  SPLL’s  mobil- 
ity is  survivability.  Unlike  conventional  tube 
artillery,  the  MLRS  can  “shoot-and-scoot.” 
The  crew  never  needs  to  leave  the  armored 
cab  to  position  and  fire  its  rockets.  The  only 
time  the  crew  is  exposed  to  enemy  fire  is  dur- 
ing reloading.  However,  this  time  has  been 
kept  to  a minimum.  The  crew  can  reload 
using  the  SPLL’s  boom  and  hoist  to  lift 
rocket  pods,  which  are  positioned  either  on 


the  ground  or  on  the  back  of  a HEMTT 
(Heavy  Expanded  Mobility  Tactical  Truck). 

The  HEMTT,  a new  10-ton,  eight- 
wheel-drive  flatbed,  is  designed  to  resupply 
SPLL  in  the  field.  Each  battery  ammo  sec- 
tion has  18  of  these  vehicles. 

The  HEMTT  can  carry  four  rocket 
pods  for  reloading,  can  tow  a trailer  carrying 
another  four  and  is  capable  of  keeping  up 
with  the  SPLL  in  the  field.  All  four  sides  of 
the  HEMTT  fold  down  to  aid  in  the  reload- 
ing from  any  direction. 

“It’s  a pretty  good  machine,”  said 
SSgt.  John  Troy,  ammunition  section  chief 
for  the  battery.  “It  has  replaced  two  sepa- 
rate vehicles  by  having  its  own  lifting  capa- 
bility mounted  on  the  truck.” 

Normally  two  soldiers  are  required  to 
reload  a SPLL,  but  reloading  can  be  done  by 
one  if  need  be.  “The  reloading  is  a breeze,” 
Troy  said.  “The  truck  handles  well  in  the 
boonies  too.  It’s  just  what  we  needed  to  keep 
up  with  the  guys  in  their  tracks.” 

The  rockets  are  fired  by  a completely 
automated  fire  control  system  that  can  talk 
the  gunner  through  each  step.  If  he  makes  a 
mistake,  the  computer  lets  him  know  in  Eng- 
lish, French  or  German.  Then  it  helps  him  go 
back  through  the  procedure  again  correctly. 

Each  fire  control  system  is  gyro-stabi- 
lized within  the  vehicle.  The  system  automat- 
ically re-aims  the  rocket  pods  to  their  previ- 
ous firing  position  or  to  a new  one  after  each 
rocket  is  launched. 

The  computer  receives  its  firing  mis- 
sion from  a central  command  post.  It  then 
automatically  programs  the  SPLL  for  its  fir- 
ing mission. 

The  only  data  the  computer  needs  are 
an  initial  aiming  point  and  present  position. 
All  other  computations  and  corrections, 
such  as  changes  of  firing  position  and  num- 
ber of  rockets  required  for  the  mission,  are 
handled  by  the  computer. 

Firings  can  also  be  done  manually. 
The  crew  enters  the  target  coordinates  and 
the  number  of  rockets  required  for  the  mis- 
sion into  the  computer.  The  computer  auto- 
matically figures  the  correct  azimuth  and 
elevation  required  to  complete  the  firing. 

The  MLRS  is  a simple,  automated 
fire  base  that  can  deliver  staggering  fire- 
power in  seconds.  It  can  fire  12  rockets,  hit 
the  enemy  more  than  18  miles  away,  and  be 
in  another  position  reloading  for  its  next  fire 
mission  before  the  enemy  can  return  fire. 

The  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System, 
with  its  double  six-pack  of  power,  is  de- 
signed to  enable  the  soldier  to  fight  and  win 
on  the  battlefield. □ 
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Story  and  Photos  by  Sp5  Linda  D.  Kozaryn 


When  you  first  arrive  in  Athens,  you  may  be 
dismayed  by  the  hustle  and  bustle  of  this 
modern  city.  Where  are  the  sun-bleached  ru- 
ins, the  homes  of  the  gods?  The  thunder  of 
Zeus  couldn’t  compete  with  the  roar  of  the 
jets  flying  over  the  outskirts  of  the  country’s 
capital.  The  mythical  Icarus,  who  wanted  so 
badly  to  fly,  would  be  overwhelmed  by  the 
ease  with  which  man  soars  into  the  heavens 
these  days. 

But,  when  you  reach  the  heart  of  the  city  and  begin  to 
climb  the  steps  of  the  Acropolis,  the  screeching  sounds  of 


r 
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Top  left,  the  ancient  5,000-seat  am- 
phitheater of  Herodes  Atticus  as 
seen  from  the  Acropolis.  Actors 
still  perform  classical  Greek  plays 
here  every  summer.  ® Above  and 
right,  glimpses  of  shops  and  wares 
in  the  Plaka,  a major  marketplace 
(“agora”)  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Acropolis.  • Center,  modem 
Athens  • and  far  right,  another 
view  of  the  Plaka,  and  men  playing 
a quiet  afternoon  game  of 
backgammon  during  the 
traditional  daily  “siesta.” 
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careening  taxis  and  horn- 
blowing traffic  begin  to 
fade.  The  sun  is  hot  and 
your  legs  begin  to  tire  as 
you  near  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  500  feet  above  the  glis- 
tening Aegean  Sea. 

Finally,  you  glimpse 
the  glory  and  the  grandeur 
of  ancient  Greece.  There 
stands  the  Parthenon,  built 
in  the  fifth  century  B.C. 

On  the  southern  slope 
of  the  hill,  an  amphitheater 
carved  into  the  rock  re- 
mains a testimonial  to  Greek 
drama.  Called  the  Odeon 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  the 
5,000-seat  theater  was  built  in 
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A.D.  161.  Ancient  tragedies  and 
comedies  are  still  performed  here 
each  summer  by  the  Greek 
Royal  Theater. 
Not  far  from  the  Acropolis  lies 
Plaka,  the  old  quarter  of  the  city. 

Here,  Greek  merchants  sitting 
outside  their  shops  try  to  interest 
you  in  their  specialties:  leather 
goods,  furs  or  replicas  of  anti- 
quities. You’ll  also  find  Greek 
tavernas  and  restaurants 
featuring  native  music  and  danc- 
ing. The  tantalizing  aroma  of 
roast  lamb  may  lure  you  for  a 
meal  of  meat  chunks,  homemade 
bread  with  a cucumber  and 


yogurt  sauce,  and  wine. 
After  an  evening  in  Plaka,  you 
can  spend  the  day  at  one  of  the 
beaches  or  take  a cruise  to  one 
of  the  many  Greek  islands.  The 
island  harbors  are  lined  with 
cafes  and  shops. 
Venturing  farther  inland  you’ll  find 
sun-baked  courtyards  opening  off 
the  cobbled  alleyways.  You  may 
disturb  a drowsy  burro  waiting  for 
his  master’s  return.  Whether 
you’re  looking  for  exciting  city 
nightlife  or  a quiet  village  where 
you  can  lie  back  in  the  mid-day 
sun,  Greece  offers  both— 
and  more.D 
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Army  Cops  Gold  at  Sports  Fest 

INDIANAPOLIS  — Capt.  Leo  White,  right,  takes  down 
third-place  finisher  James  Thompson  in  a 209-pound 
class  judo  event  at  the  1982  National  Sports  Festival. 
White,  from  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  went  on  to  win  the  gold 
medal.  A top  contender,  White  has  won  every  major  U.S. 
and  world  title  in  his  class  in  the  last  three  years. 

The  outstanding  athlete  and  top  Army  medal  win- 
ner at  the  summer  event  was  Capt.  David  Gilman,  Oak- 
land Army  Base,  Calif.  Gilman  collected  three  gold  me- 
dals, a silver  and  a bronze  in  five  kayaking  events. 

Three  soldiers  took  home  bronze  medals  in  box- 
ing: Sp4  Fred  Perkins,  Fort  Hood,  Texas,  112-pound 
class;  Sp4  Ronnie  Hughes,  Fort  Hood,  178;  and  PFC  Lu- 
cious  Kirkley,  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  super  heavyweight. 

Many  of  the  festival’s  athletes  are  looking  ahead. 
“My  goal  is  the  1984  Olym- 
pic team.  Winning  a bronze 
medal  will  just  make  me 
work  harder,”  Perkins  said. 

“We  don’t  have  an 
Army  judo  team,”  White 
said,  “but  I can  still  repre- 
sent soldiers  wherever  I 
fight.”  White  also  eyes  Los 
Angeles  in  ’84. 

Thirty-two  soldiers, 
from  stateside  and  Euro- 
pean posts,  came  to  the 
festival  in  Indianapolis. 

They  were  active  duty,  Re- 
serve and  West  Point  ca- 
dets. Six  former  and  current 
West  Pointers  were  on  the 
winning  East  Team  in  team 
handball  competition.— 

SSgt.  Bob  Hubbert 


Wigger,  Harmon  Are  Top  Shooters 

CAMP  PERRY,  Ohio  — Two  veteran  members  of  the 
Army  Marksmanship  Unit  won  individual  championships 
at  the  1982  National  Matches  this  summer.  The  unit’s 
gold  team  broke  a record  in  winning  the  national  team  ti- 
tle in  high-power  rifle. 

Lt.  Col.  Lones  Wigger  took  back  to  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  his  15th  National  Smallbore  Rifle  Three-Position 
Championship.  He  won  the  title  for  the  first  time  in  1963, 
and  he  has  successfully  defended  it  every  year  since 
1976.  The  two-time  Olympic  gold  medalist  says  shooting 
is  a way  of  life. 

“I  began  shooting  in  1949  when  I was  12,  and 
Camp  Perry  has  always  been  the  place  to  go,”  Wigger 
said.  “I  guess  I come  to  see  a lot  of  people  I only  see 
once  a year  as  well  as  just  to  shoot.” 

MSgt.  Bonnie  D.  Harmon  announced  his  retire- 
ment in  June  1983  as  he  stepped  into  the  spotlight  to  ac- 
cept his  fourth  National  Pistol  Championship. 

“I  enjoy  shooting,”  Harmon  said,  “but  I like  some 
other  things  equally  as  well  and  there  are  some  things  I 
like  better.”  Harmon  extended  his  enlistment  so  he 
could  compete  for  the  Army  in  Peking.  He  plans  to  at- 
tend college  in  Georgia  after  retirement. 

Members  of  the  gold  team,  scoring  2,925  out  of 
3,000,  three  points  over  the  old  mark,  were  MSgts.  Wil- 
liam R.  Lee  and  Edward  Shelly;  SFCs  Tommy  Covington, 
John  Mann  and  Allie  Harrison;  and  Sgt.  Greg  Strom. 

The  National  Matches  are  sponsored  by  the 
Army’s  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Prac- 
tice and  the  National  Rifle  Association.— Bill  Bish, 
Tommy  Pool 


Knights  Lead  U.S.  at  World  Meet 

MUSKOGEE,  Okla.  — Six  Golden  Knights  flashed  smiles 
after  dominating  the  National  Parachuting  Champion- 
ships this  summer.  But  East  Germany  and  the  Soviet 
Union  dimmed  their  smiles  at  the  World  Parachuting 
Championships  in  Lucenek,  Czechoslovakia.  The 
Knights  had  to  settle  for  a second  in  women’s  overall 
and  a 10th  place  finish  in  men’s  overall.  About  200  jump- 
ers from  32  countries  took  part. 

Kneeling,  from  left,  are  PFC  Terry  Bennett,  sec- 
ond overall  in  the  nationals;  and  Sgt.  Cheryl  Stearns, 
overall  national  champ,  second  in  world  overall  and 
world  accuracy  champ.  Standing,  from  left,  are  Sgt.  Mark 
Jones,  third  overall  in  nationals  and  10th  overall  in  world 
meet;  Sp5  Maurice  Fernandez,  national  and  world  style 
champion;  and  Sp4  Cliff  Jones,  tied  for  first  with  Fer- 
nandez in  the  masters  division  of  nationals.  In  the  plane 
door  is  SSgt.  Justin  Schilling,  senior  division  national 
champ.— Sp5  Dawn  Rogge 
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THE 

100-MILE 

^UALIFIE 

Story  and  Photos  by  Sp4  Terry  Waldrop 

There  were  some  marchers  from  Flak, 
who  marched  to  Flak  and  rode  back. 

Now  the  facts  may  sound  crazy, 
or  foggy  and  hazy, 

but  if  you  don’t  b’lieve  it,  ask  “Mac.  ’’ 

It  was  a hot  grueling  trip, 

the  road  would  rise  and  then  dip. 

They  marched  one  hundred  miles 

and  finished  with  smiles, 

saying  Nijme’en  would  surely  be  hip. 

The  troops  went  Dutch  a month  lat’r 
and  marched  “’ bove  av’rage,  ” said  Rat’r. 
So  it  came  as  no  s 'prise, 
they  reached  for  the  skies, 
spotting  beer  and  exclaiming,  “Oh, 

Wait’r!” 

Their  Nijme  ’en  march  a success, 

’though  yes,  a bit  of  a stress, 

they’d  sore  feet  and  short  temp’rs, 

but  ne’er  any  whimp’rs, 

just  pride  they’d  done  their  best,  and  no 

less. 

IT’s  all  history  now.  And  the  326th  Army 
Security  Agency  (ASA)  Company’s  march- 
ing team  from  Flak  Kaserne  in  Augsburg, 
West  Germany,  won’t  soon  forget  its  100- 
mile  trek  in  Nijmegen,  the  Netherlands. 

After  months  of  training,  the  team 
members  felt  they  were  ready  to  tackle  “the 
real  thing.”  And  that’s  just  what  they  did 
during  the  66th  International  Four  Days 
March  in  late  July.  The  famous,  or  notor- 
ious, “Nijmegen  March.” 

“We  were  all  so  high  at  the  end  of  the 
march.  We  were  so  exhilarated!  It  was  inde- 
scribable!” exclaimed  team  leader  2nd  Lt. 
Nancy  “Mac”  Maculiewicz.  “We  all  had 
our  problems  and  morale  dips.  But  at  the 
end  of  the  march,  all  the  hard  times  were 
forgotten.  The  team  members  were  even  al- 
ready talking  about  the  march  next  year.” 

The  morale  dips  the  lieutenant 
mentioned  came  despite  the  team’s  vigorous 
training  for  the  event.  During  the  first  four 

SPECIALIST  FOUR  TERRY  WALDROP  is  a photojoumallst  as 
signed  to  the  VII  Corps  Headquarters  public  affairs  office. 
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Center  page, 

2nd  Lt.  Nancy 
M.  Macuiiewicz 
(foreground) 
leads  the  326th 
Army  Security 
Agency  Com- 
pany’s marching 
team  on  a 100- 
mile  trek  from 
Augsburg,  West 
Germany,  to 
Ludwigsburg— 
all  to  qualify  for 
the  100-mile 
Nijmegen  March 
in  Holland.  • The 
group,  above, 
marched  across 
the  countryside 
and  down  auto- 
bahns. • Left. 

Sp4  Veronica 
Partridge  cuts 
foot  cushions 
for  her  boots 
while  Sp4  Kevin 
Farmer  fakes  a 
break  from  his 
meal  to  consider 
doing  the  same. 
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Top  left,  two  German  cyclists  stop  to  chat 
with  Sgt.  Judith  Evock  during  a break.  • Top 
right,  the  American  marching  team  enters 
Geislingen,  the  halfway  point  in  the  100- 
mile  qualifying  march.  • Success!  The 
marchers  enter  the  main  gate  of  Flak 
Kaserne,  Ludwigsburg,  home  of  their  bat- 
talion headquarters.  They  qualify— for  an- 
other 100-mile  march  in  Nijmegen,  the 

Netherlands. 


days  of  June,  for  instance,  the  17  members 
of  the  company  team  had  marched  over  hills 
and  through  valleys  from  their  Flak  Kaserne 
in  Augsburg  to  the  307th  ASA  Battalion’s 
Flak  Kaserne  headquarters  in  Ludwigsburg. 
It  was  the  team’s  100-mile  qualifier  march. 

Even  though  the  topography  of  the 
Nijmegen  march  was  easier,  the  hard  cobble- 
stones and  asphalt  made  the  “real  thing” 
more  difficult,  Maculiewicz  said.  The  inten- 
sity of  marching  with  teams  from  10  other 
nations  also  contributed  to  the  hardship. 

“We  were  used  to  marching  about  six 
kilometers  an  hour  during  our  training,  but 
in  Nijmegen,  we  were  pushed  upward  of 
seven  to  eight  kilometers  an  hour,”  she  said. 
“We  were  caught  up  in  the  mainstream  of 
the  march.” 

The  whole  team  completed  the  trek, 
however,  with  shining  colors.  Although 
competitive  marching  was  discouraged,  one 
rater  said  the  Augsburg  team  completed  the 
march  “a  little  above  average.”  And  in  a 
group  of  about  8,000  marchers,  that  was  a 
compliment  indeed. 

But  even  more  of  a compliment  were 
the  personal  gains. 

“I  don’t  know  if  it’s  possible  to 
watch  someone  grow  in  maturity  in  three 
months,”  Maculiewicz  said,  “but  I feel  each 
of  the  team  members  grew  in  confidence  and 
self-esteem.  I know  I did.”D 
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Compiled  by  Steve  Hare 


“Due  to  fuel  shortages,  you  men  will  begin  your 
helicopter  training  in  a rather  unusual 
manner” 


“Perkins  — You  are  arrogant,  stupid,  vain,  hard- 
headed,  and  an  all-around  pain  in  the  rear! . . . You 
are  excellent  officer  material.” 


You’re  In  The  Army  Now 


THE  puzzle  grid  contains  30  words  and  abbreviations  that  are 
common  to  the  Army  experience.  They  may  appear  forwards, 
backwards,  diagonally,  horizontally,  vertically,  but  always  in  a 

Straight  line.  Puzzle  by  SFC  Richard  McCoy  ol  Gulfport,  Mias. 
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AIT 

LBE 

Army 

Leadership 

Base 

MOS 

Boot 

March 

Combat 

Mess 

Drill  Sergeant 

NBC 

Field 

NCO 

Formation 

Officer 

Fort 

Orders 

Jeep 

ROTC 

Radio 

Rifle 

Service 

Soldiers 

Strategy 

Tactic 

Tent 

Uniform 

War 

Weapon 


For  answers  see  page  56 


“Students  from  the  electronics  school 
repaired  it.  What  would  you  like  to  see: 
diagonal  lines  or  vertical  flip-flops?” 
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TO  YOUR  HEALTH! 


• Obesity:  What  is  it?  Many  people  think 

obesity  and  being  overweight  are  the  same.  But 
there  is  a difference.  Obesity  is  much  more  serious. 

A person  is  overweight  when  his  or  her  weight 
exceeds  a certain  standard.  The  Army's  standards 
are  listed  in  Army  Regulation  (AR)  600-9.  For 
example,  a male  soldier  who  is  72  inches  tall  is 
considered  overweight  when  he  goes  over  203 
pounds.  He  may  not  be  obese,  however. 

Obesity  is  defined  as  having  excess  body  fat. 
The  American  Medical  Association  says  a person 
who  weighs  15  percent  more  than  is  normal  for  a 
given  height  is  obese. 

Some  heavily  muscled  men  weigh  far  more 
than  what's  considered  normal  for  their  height. 
They  have  little  fat,  though,  so  they  aren't  obese. 

Weights  in  AR  600-9  are  maximums.  A person 
could  weigh  less  than  the  maximum  and  still  be 
obese.  It  depends  on  how  much  of  the  weight  is  fat. 

Deciding  whether  a person  is  obese  is  best  left 
to  a doctor.  It  should  also  be  done  on  a case-by-case 
basis.  If,  however,  you're  pushing  the  upper  limit  of 
the  weight  chart,  or  your  waist,  neck  and  thighs  are 
starting  to  bulge,  you  may  be  verging  on  obesity. 

It  Creeps  Up 

Some  experts  say  that  up  to  half  the  adults  in 
the  United  States  are  victims  of  creeping  obesity. 

Obesity  is  caused  by  continually  eating  food 
that  has  more  calories  than  one's  body  needs.  As 
people  grow  older,  their  bodies  burn  calories  slower. 
Also,  as  people  age,  they  tend  to  become  less  active. 
That  means  fewer  calories  are  burned  off  through 
exercise.  If  eating  habits  don't  change,  weight  goes 
up  as  years  go  by. 

Obesity  has  distinct  disadvantages.  Appear- 
ance is  one.  Most  people  frown  on  the  way  obese 
people  look.  Being  obese  can  put  a damper  on  one's 
social  life,  and  on  an  Army  career. 

The  physical  disadvantages,  however,  are  more 
serious.  Very  obese  people  find  it  hard  to  perform 
many  routine  tasks.  Climbing  a flight  of  stairs,  or 
walking  a short  distance  can  cause  shortness  of 
breath  and  a dangerously  fast  heartbeat. 

Obesity  puts  a strain  on  the  heart  and  lungs. 
That  makes  fat  people  more  likely  to  develop  heart, 
lung  and  blood  vessel  disorders.  Obese  people  are 


also  more  prone  to  develop  sugar  diabetes,  high 
blood  pressure  and  gall  bladder  and  kidney  disease. 

Preventing  obesity  is  fairly  simple.  If  you 
don't  take  in  more  calories  than  your  body  can  use, 
you  won't  gain  weight.  Before  giving  in  to  the  urge 
to  have  that  extra  slice  of  chocolate  cake,  think 
about  what  450  extra  calories  could  mean. 

Don't  be  fooled  into  thinking  you  can  work  it 
off  with  a little  extra  exercise.  A 200-pounder 
burns  off  about  194  calories  running  l£  miles  in  12 
minutes.  A 150-pounder  burns  147  calories  running 
the  same  distance  and  pace. 

That's  not  to  say  that  exercise  isn't  important. 
It  does  help  burn  calories.  It  improves  circulation, 
which  can  help  keep  the  arteries  from  being  clogged 
with  fatty  particles.  It  also  helps  strengthen  the 
heart.  This  is  especially  true  of  exercises  that  use 
the  body's  large  muscles,  such  as  running,  swimming 
and  cycling. 

Striking  and  maintaining  the  right  balance  of 
exercise  and  food  intake  can  save  you  from  creeping 
obesity.  It's  easier  to  keep  it  off  than  to  take  it  off. 

(This  article  was  compiled  from  The  Physical  Train- 
ing Guide  for  the  Army  Staff  by  Col.  Fred  A.  Drews, 
and  an  article  from  the  Tropic  Lightning  News  of 
the  25th  Infantry  Division.) 
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(More  What’s  New  on  Pages  2, 56) 


Attache  Jobs  Open 

• Non-commissioned  officers  in  grades  E-5 
through  E-7  are  needed  to  fill  positions  in  the 
Defense  Attache  System. 

Application  information  can  be  found  in 
Army  Regulation  611-60.  Preparation  for  an 
attache  assignment  takes  from  four  to  18 
months,  depending  upon  the  length  of  language 
training,  if  required.  Training  is  normally  given 
in  Washington,  D.C.  People  with  excellent 
foreign  language  skills  or  a qualifying  score  on 
the  Defense  Language  Aptitude  Battery  are 
especially  needed. 

Interested  NCOs  are  encouraged  to  contact 
the  Attache  Support  Division,  Army  Intelligence 
and  Security  Command,  Fort  Meade,  Md.  20755, 
at  AUTOVON  923-6001/6027. 

Specific  needs  exist  for  people  in  Hungary, 
Poland,  Bulgaria,  China,  Jordan,  Zaire,  Ghana, 
Cameroon,  Yugoslavia,  Colombia,  Ivory  Coast, 
the  USSR,  Turkey,  Nepal  and  Sudan. 


Circular  Can  Help 

• Career  counseling  is  important  when  a 
soldier  has  to  make  decisions  on  reclassification 
or  reenlistment  out  of  an  MOS  (Military  Occupa- 
tional Specialty). 

Commanders  and  personnel  managers  can 
use  Army  Circular  611-82-3  to  help  soldiers 
make  those  decisions.  The  circular  has  a new 
Appendix  A,  which  lists  the  Army's  needs  for 
enlisted  soldiers  by  grade  and  MOS.  The  MOS 
need  is  reflected  through  codes  "Y"  (for  yes),  "N" 
(for  no),  and  "NA"  (for  no  authorization). 

By  looking  at  needs  in  a soldier's  current 
and  next  higher  grade,  counselors  can  advise 
soldiers  on  alternatives. 

When  a commander  sees  that  a soldier  can't 
get  promoted  because  he  is  in  an  overstrength 
MOS,  the  commander  can  use  the  circular  to 
recommend  MOSs  with  better  promotion  oppor- 
tunities. This  would  help  the  soldier  and  also 
help  the  Army  align  its  MOS  inventory. 


First  TEAMPACK  Produced 

• The  first  production  unit  of  the  Army's  TEAMPACK  radar 
monitoring  system,  pictured  at  the  left,  has  been  completed  by 
Emerson  Electric  Co.  The  system  locates  and  identifies  enemy 
ground-based  radars  on  the  battlefield.  TEAMPACK  is  mounted  on 
an  XM-1015  tracked  vehicle.  It  can  also  be  mounted  on  an  M-35 
utility  truck,  light  armored  vehicle,  jeep,  5/4-ton  truck,  and  other 
types  of  combat  vehicles. 

According  to  the  manufacturer,  TEAMPACK  is  more  reliable, 
offers  better  crew  protection  than  earlier  systems  of  its  type,  and 
has  growth  features  enabling  it  to  be  used  well  into  the  future. 

Army  Gets  Free  Aircraft 

• Under  a new  cooperative  venture,  aircraft  seized  by  federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  will  be  given  to  the  Army  free  of  charge. 
The  aircraft,  seized  by  the  FBI,  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
and  other  agencies,  were  mostly  used  by  criminals  to  smuggle  drugs, 
arms,  liquor  and  other  items. 

So  far,  Army  inspectors  have  checked  aircraft  as  small  as  a 
Piper  Cub  and  as  large  as  an  airliner.  Some  are  not  accepted 
because  they  are  not  suitable  for  Army  use.  The  airliner  is  an 
example.  The  planes  will  be  used  to  replace  some  of  the  Army's 
aging  aircraft.  Units  receiving  these  aircraft  will  be  responsible  for 
upgrading  and  maintaining  them  to  federal  and  Army  standards,  but 
Army  officials  don't  think  anyone  will  complain.  The  price  is  right. 
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New  Unit  Crests  Designed 

The  Institute  of  Heraldry,  Cameron  Station,  Alexandria,  Va., 
has  designed  new  distinctive  unit  insignia,  or  unit  crests,  for  four 
newly  activated  units  and  one  redesignated  unit. 

Above  are  crests  for  the  following  units  (from  left):  the  202nd 
Military  Intelligence  Battalion,  Fort  Monmouth,  N.J.;  152nd  Military 
Intelligence  Battalion,  Utah  Army  National  Guard;  the  105th 
Military  Intelligence  Battalion,  Fort  Polk,  La.,  (redesignated  from 
the  200th  Army  Security  Agency  Battalion);  the  309th  Ordnance 
G o p,  Dallas,  Texas;  and  the  201st  Military  Intelligence  Battalion, 
Fort  Monmouth. 

The  crests  should  be  available  for  troop  wear  after  April. 


Personnel  Assistance  Points 

Gdiers  going  overseas  have  Personnel  Assistance  Points 
(PAPs)  at  each  departure  location  to  help  solve  last-minute 
problems.  If,  for  instance,  you  break  a leg  or  get  in  a car  accident 
en  roi  :e,  call  the  PAP  that  serves  your  departure  point  collect  or 
AUTOVON  The  PAP  staff  can  tell  you  what  to  do  if  you  need  to 
delay  departure.  The  departure  points  and  phone  numbers  are: 

Kennedy  International  Airport,  N.Y.  (also  serves  Washington, 
D.C.'s  National  Airport):  (212)  917-1698/1699,  AUTOVON  232-4304. 
(The  eoinmarcial  number  in  September  What's  New  was  incorrect.) 

McGuire  Air  Force  Base,  N.J.  (also  serves  Philadelphia,  and 
Dulles  International  in  metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.):  (609)  724- 
3106/3107,  AUTOVON  440-3106. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base,  S.C.:  (803)  554-3210/3141, 

AUTOVON  583-3210/3141; 

St.  Louis  International  Airport,  Mo.:  (800)  325-1680, 

AUTOVON  693-6253/6254; 

Los  Angeles  International  Airport,  Calif.:  (213)  643-1997, 

AUTOVON  833-1997; 

Oakland  International  Airport,  Calif.:  (415)  635-8452, 

AUTOVON  864-2231/2580; 

San  Francisco  International,  Calif.:  (415)  877-0751;  no 

AUTOVON. 

St  ittle-Tacoma  International  Airport,  Wash.:  (206)  243- 
5521/5522;  AUTOVON  357-4502. 


PX  Layaway  Fee 

• The  Army  and  Air  Force  Ex- 
change Service  (AAFES)  now 
charges  a non-refundable  $1  fee  on 
each  layaway. 

A study  has  shown  that  each 
layaway  costs  AAFES  $2.17  to  pro- 
cess. Monthly  layaways  average 
1,300  per  stateside  exchange  and 
1,700  per  overseas  store.  Annual 
sales  value  of  layaway  goods  is 
about  $420  million. 

Major  retailers  charge  cus- 
tomers $2  for  layaways,  but  AAFES 
felt  that  was  too  much  to  impose 
on  customers.  AAFES  still  absorbs 
most  of  the  cost,  officials  said. 

New  Hotline 

• The  Army  Logistics  Evalua- 
tion Agency  (USALEA)  has  set  up  a 
hotline  for  people  who  have  ques- 
tions on  supply  and  maintenance 
regulations.  If  you  have  a question 
on  Army  Regulations  710-2,  735-5, 
735-20,  735-72,  735-11-1,  735-11-3, 
750-1  or  735-17,  call  (717)  782- 
6842  or  AUTOVON  977-6842. 
Leave  your  name,  rank,  telephone 
number,  unit  address,  the  pertinent 
regulation  paragraph  and  your 
questions.  USALEA  promises  a 
prompt  reply. 


Answers  to  The  Ligther  Side  (page  53) 
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Sure  Pay  and  Guaranteed  Deposit 


• A soldier  participating  in  the  "Sure  Pay"  program  may  - or  may 
not  - have  "Guaranteed  Deposit."  The  two  terms  don't  always  mean 
the  same  thing. 

Sure  Pay  is  the  term  used  to  promote  the  pay  option  known  as 
"check  to  financial  organization."  Guaranteed  Deposit  is  a feature 
of  the  Finance  Center's  composite  check  program. 

Most  Sure  Pay  options  are  guaranteed.  That  means  the 
financial  organization  guarantees  to  credit  your  account  on  payday, 
even  if  there  is  a delay  in  the  Army's  composite  check,  which  covers 
several  account  holders  at  the  organization.  Deposits  that  are  not 
guaranteed  usually  involve  loose  or  separate  checks.  Those  checks 
have  slightly  different  names  or  addresses  than  the  official  name 
and  address  of  the  organization's  central  processing  point. 

You  can  tell  whether  you  have  guaranteed  deposit  by  looking 
at  the  remarks  section  of  your  Leave  and  Earnings  Statement  (LES). 
If  the  words  "Guaranteed  Deposit"  appear  next  to  the  name  of  the 
financial  organization,  your  account  will  be  credited  on  payday.  If 
not,  the  deposit  is  going  by  loose  check  and  will  be  credited  only 
when  it  gets  to  the  financial  organization. 

If  you  are  participating  in  Sure  Pay,  but  don't  have  guaranteed 
deposit,  take  your  LES  and  deposit  slip,  and  checkbook  or  statement 
to  your  finance  office.  The  finance  people  can  help  you  get 
guaranteed  deposit. 


New  Drill  Pay  Rates 


Pay 

Grade 

Under 

2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

0-8 

501.64 

516.68 

528.96 

528.96 

528.96 

568.40 

568.40 

595.24 

595.24 

620.00 

638.88 

638.88 

638.88 

0-7 

416.84 

445.20 

445.20 

445.20 

465.12 

465.12 

492.12 

492.12 

516.68 

568.40 

607.44 

607.44 

607.44  i 

0-6 

308.96 

339.48 

361.68 

361.68 

361.68 

361.68 

361.68 

361.68 

373.96 

433.12 

455.28 

465.12 

492.12 

0-5 

247.12 

290.20 

310.20 

310.20 

310.20 

310.20 

319.64 

336.80 

359.36 

386.24 

408.44 

420.76 

435.48 

0-4 

208.28 

253.60 

270.56 

270.56 

275.52 

287.76 

307.36 

324.64 

339.48 

354.36 

364.16 

364.16 

364.16 

0-3 

193.56 

216.40 

231.32 

255.96 

268.20 

277.88 

292.84 

307.36 

314.92 

314.92 

314.92 

314.92 

314.92  ; 

0-2 

168.76 

184.32 

221.44 

228.88 

233.68 

233.68 

233.68 

233.68 

233.68 

233.68 

233.68 

233.68 

233.68  ; 

0-1 

146.52 

152.52 

184.32 

184.32 

184.32 

184.32 

184.32 

184.32 

184.32 

184.32 

184.32 

184.32 

184.32 

0-3E 







255.96 

268.20 

277.88 

292.84 

307.36 

319.64 

319.64 

319.64 

319.64 

319.64 

0-2E 

— 

— 

— 

228.88 

233.68 

241.08 

253.60 

263.32 

270.56 

270.56 

270.56 

270.56 

270.56 

0-1 E 

— 

— 

— 

184.32 

196.88 

204.16 

211.52 

218.88 

228.88 

228.88 

228.88 

228.88 

228.88 

W-4 

197.20 

211.52 

211.52 

216.40 

226.24 

236.20 

246.12 

263.32 

275.52 

285.24 

292.84 

302.36 

312.48 

W-3 

179.24 

194.44 

194.44 

196.88 

199.24 

213.80 

226.24 

233.68 

241.08 

248.32 

255.96 

265.88 

275.52 

W-2 

157.00 

169.80 

169.80 

174.76 

184.32 

194.44 

201.76 

209.16 

216.40 

223.96 

231.32 

238.64 

248.32 

W-1 

130.80 

149.96 

149.96 

162.48 

169.80 

177.12 

184.32 

191.96 

199.24 

206.56 

213.80 

221.44 

221.44 

E-9 













229.36 

234.56 

239.88 

245.40 

250.84 

255.72 

269.20 

E-8 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

192.40 

197.84 

203.04 

208.36 

213.84 

218.76 

224.16 

237.32 

E-7 

134.32 

144.96 

150.40 

155.60 

160.96 

166.04 

171.40 

176.68 

184.68 

189.92 

195.28 

197.80 

211.08 

E-6 

115.52 

125.96 

131.24 

136.80 

141.84 

147.04 

152.44 

160.28 

165.32 

170.64 

173.24 

173.24 

173.24 

E-5 

101.44 

110.40 

115.72 

120.76 

128.68 

133.92 

139.28 

144.40 

147.04 

147.04 

147.04 

147.04 

147.04 

E-4 

94.60 

99.88 

105.72 

113.96 

118.48 

118.48 

118.48 

118.48 

118.48 

118.48 

118.48 

118.48 

118.48 

E-3 

89.12 

93.96 

97.76 

101.64 

101.64 

101.64 

101.64 

101.64 

101.64 

101.64 

101.64 

101.64 

101.64 

E-2 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

85.72 

E-1 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

76.48 

These 

2 

rates  are  for  a weekend  drill.  They  became  effective  Oct.  1, 1982. 

SOLDIEF 

Compiled  by  MSgt.  Mike  Mason 
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Monthly  Basic  Pay 

(Effective  Oct.  1, 1982) 

Commissioned  Officers 


Under 


2 

2 

3 

4 

6 

8 

10 

12 

14 

16 

18 

20 

22 

26 

i686.90 

4791.60 

4791  60 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4791  60 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4791.60 

154  10 

4263.00 

4353.60 

4353.60 

4353.60 

4464.30 

4464.30 

4650.00 

4650.00 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4791,60 

1762.30 

3875.10 

3967.20 

3967.20 

3967.20 

4263.00 

4263.00 

4464.30 

4464.30 

4650.00 

4791.60 

4791.60 

4 791'.  60 

4791  60 

1126.30 

3339.00 

3339.00 

3339.00 

3488.40 

3488.40 

3690.90 

3690.90 

3875.10 

4263.00 

4555.80 

4555.80 

4555.80 

4555.80 

1317.20 

2546.10 

2712  60 

2712.60 

2712.60 

2712.60 

2712.60 

2712.60 

2804.70 

3248.40 

3414.60 

3488.40 

3690.90 

4002.90 

853  40 

2176.50 

2326.50 

2326.50 

2326.50 

2326.50 

2397.30 

2526.00 

2695.20 

2896.80 

3063.30 

3155.70 

3266.10 

3266.10 

562.10 

1902.00 

2029.20 

2029.20 

2066.40 

2158.20 

2305.20 

2434.80 

2546.10 

2657.70 

2731.20 

2731.20 

2731.20 

2731.20 

451.70 

1623.00 

1734.90 

1919.70 

2011.50 

2084.10 

2196.30 

2305.20 

2361.90 

2361.90 

2361.90 

2361.90 

2361.90 

2361.90 

265  70 

1382.40 

1660.80 

1716.60 

1752.60 

1752.60 

1752.60 

1752.60 

1752.60 

1752.60 

1752.60 

1752.60 

1752.60 

1752.60 

098  90 

1143.90 

1382.40  1382.40  1382.40  1382.40  1382.40  1382  40  1382  40  1382.40  1382.40 

Commissioned  Officers  with  More  Than  4 Years  Enlisted/Warrant  Service 

1382.40 

1382  40 

1382.40 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1919.70 

2011.50 

2084.10 

2196.30 

2305.20 

2397.30 

2397  30 

2397  30 

2397  30 

2397.30 

2397.30 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1716.60 

1752.60 

1808.10 

1902.00 

1974.90 

2029.20 

2029.20 

2029  20 

2029  20 

2029.20 

2029.20 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1382.40 

1476.60 

1531.20  1586.40  1641.60 

Warrant  Officers 

1716.60 

1716.60 

1716  60 

1716  60 

1716.60 

1716,60 

479.00 

1586.40 

1586.40 

1623.00 

1696.80 

1771.50 

1845.90 

1974.90 

2066.40 

2139.30 

2196.30 

2267.70 

2343.60 

2526.00 

344  30 

1458.30 

1458.30 

1476.60 

1494.30 

1603.50 

1696.80 

1752.60 

1808  10 

1862.40 

1919  70 

1994.10 

2066  40 

2139.30 

177.50 

1273.50 

1273.50 

1310.70 

1382.40 

1458.30 

1513.20 

1568.70 

1623.00 

1679.70 

1734,90 

1789.80 

1862.40 

1862.40 

981  00 

1124.70 

1124.70 

1218.60 

1273.50 

1328.40  1382.40  1439.70 

Enlisted  Members 

1494.30 

1549.20 

1603.50 

1660.80 

1660.80 

1660.80 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1720.20 

1759.20 

1799.10 

1840.50 

1881.30 

1917.90 

2019.00 

2215.20 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

0.00 

1443.00 

1483.80 

1522,80 

1562.70 

1603.80 

1640.70 

1681.20 

1779.90 

1978.50 

007.40 

1087.20 

1128.00 

1167.00 

1207.20 

1245.30 

1285.50 

1325.10 

1385.10 

1424.40 

1464.60 

1483.50 

1583.10 

1779.90 

866  40 

944.70 

984.30 

1026.00 

1063.80 

1102.80 

1143.30 

1202.10 

1239.90 

1279.80 

1299.30 

1299  30 

1299  30 

1299.30 

760.80 

828.00 

867.90 

905.70 

965.10 

1004.40 

1044.60 

1083.00 

1102.80 

1102.80 

1102.80 

1102.80 

1102.80 

1102.80 

709.50 

749.10 

792.90 

854.70 

888.60 

888.60 

888.60 

888.60 

888.60 

888.60 

888.60 

888.60 

888.60 

888  60 

668  40 

704  70 

733.20 

762.30 

762  30 

762.30 

762.30 

762.30 

762.30 

762.30 

762.30 

762.30 

762.30 

762.30 

642  90 

642.90 

642.90 

642.90 

642.90 

642.90 

642.90 

642.90 

642.90 

642.90 

642.90 

642.90 

642.90 

642  90 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

573.60 

Monthly 

Basic  Allowance  for  Quarters  Rates 


Pay 

Without  Dependents 

With 

Grade 

Full  Rate 

Partial  Rate 

Dependents 

0-10 

508.50 

50.70 

636.30 

0-9 

508.50 

50.70 

636.30 

0-8 

508.50 

50.70 

636.30 

0-7 

508.50 

50.70 

636.30 

0-6 

456.60 

39.60 

556.80 

0-5 

420.90 

33.00 

506.70 

0-4 

374.70 

26.70 

452.10 

0-3 

329.40 

22.20 

406.50 

0-2 

286.20 

17.70 

361.80 

0-1 

223.50 

13.20 

290.70 

W-4 

360.90 

25.20 

435.90 

W-3 

321.90 

20.70 

396.90 

W-2 

279.90 

15.90 

356.40 

W-1 

252.60 

13.80 

327.30 

E-9 

272.40 

18.60 

383.40 

E-8 

251.10 

15.30 

354.00 

E-7 

213.60 

12.00 

329.40 

E-6 

194.10 

9.90 

303.30 

E-5 

186.60 

8.70 

278.70 

E-4 

164.40 

8.10 

244.80 

E-3 

147.00 

7.80 

213.60 

E-2 

129,90 

7.20 

213.60 

E-1 

122.70 

6.90 

213.60 

Basic  Allowance 
for  Subsistence 

Officers  $98. 17/mo. 

Enlisteds 

When  on  leave  or 
authorized  to 

mess  separately  $4  68/day 

When  rations  in-kind 

are  not  available  $5.29/day 

When  assigned  to  duty 
under  emergency 
conditions  where 
no  U S.  messing 
facilities  are 

available  $7.00/day 
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THE  SOLE  SURVIVOR 

This  is  in  response  to  the  article 
entitled  "Dateline:  Little  Big  Horn"  in 
the  October  issue.  I would  like  to 
point  out  that  there  was  in  fact  a "sole 
survivor"  in  addition  to  the  Indians. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  this  signif- 
icant point  be  brought  to  light  since  he 
was  the  only  confirmed  survivor  of  the 
U.S.  7th  Cavalry  Regiment  at  the 
battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn  on  June 
25,  1876.  Severely  wounded,  this 

member  of  I Company,  U.S.  7th  Caval- 
ry, received  special  honors  and  has  not 
been  forgotten  by  historians. 

One  source,  "The  New  Book  of 
Knowledge,"  states:  "Not  many  people 
know  that  there  was  a lone  survivor  of 
that  bloody  battle.  It  was  a cavalry 
horse,  half-mustang,  named  Comman- 
che.  A few  days  later,  men  of  the  7th 
Cavalry  found  him  severely  wounded 
but  still  standing  over  the  body  of  his 
fallen  master,  Captain  Myles  Keogh. 
They  took  the  horse  and  nursed  him 
back  to  health.  The  commanding 
officer  of  the  7th  Cavalry  issued  an 
order  giving  Commanche  special 
honors  and  treatment.  Commanche 
died  at  Fort  Riley,  Kan.,  in  1891. 
Even  then  the  men  of  the  7th  Cavalry 
did  not  part  with  him.  They  employed 
a taxidermist  to  prepare  the  horse  for 
permanent  display.  Commanche 
stands  today  in  Dyche  Museum  of 
Natural  History  at  the  University  of 
Kansas  in  Lawrence." 

SFC  Pierre  J.  Riopel 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

You  are  right  about  Comman- 
che's  having  survived  the  battle  of  the 
Little  Big  Horn.  We  believe  you'll 
agree,  however,  that  he  never  uttered 
a word  about  the  battle  to  the  press. 

ON  UNIFORMS 

One  of  the  soldiers  on  the  cover  of 
the  October  issue  is  in  violation  of 
Army  uniform  policy.  AR  670-1, 
paragraph  26- 1 b(  I ) clearly  states  "only 
insignia  of  grade  will  be  worn  on  the 
camouflage  cap." 


It  makes  it  difficult  for  some  NCOs 
to  keep  their  soldiers  in  proper  uni- 
form when  other  NCOs  allow  their 
soldiers  to  be  photographed  with  uni- 
form violations. 

SSgt.  Thomas  L.  Jones 

Fort  Monroe,  Va. 

You,  along  with  numerous  other 
readers,  have  called  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. However,  the  parachutist  badge 
is  not  the  only  problem  in  that  photo. 
The  blocking  effect  on  the  cap  is  also 
a uniform  violation. 

Responsibility  for  proper  wear  of 
the  uniform  should  not  rest  totally 
with  the  NCO  Corps.  We  should  all  be 
familiar  with  uniform  policy  and 
should  correct  uniform  violations. 

We  regret  the  oversight  and  will 
strive  to  do  better  in  the  future. 

MAP  FOLDING 

Please  congratulate  the  person  re- 
sponsible for  providing  the  instructions 
on  map  folding  which  accompanied 
Capt.  Williams'  article  on  "The  Army's 
Map  Makers"  in  the  August  issue. 

Instructions  are  commonly  so 
poorly  written  as  to  be  scarcely  under- 
standable. Those  instructions  are  suc- 
cinct, intelligible  and  wittily 
presented. 

The  author  should  be  commended 
and  assigned  to  rewriting  Army 
manuals. 

James  S.  Thurston 

Fort  Benjamin  Harrison,  Ind. 

You  should  see  his  instructions 
for  parallel  parking. 

NO  PLACE  FORTENNIS  SHOES 

The  new  PT  program  outlined  in 
What's  New  of  the  September  issue  is 
fine,  except  for  running  in  tennis  shoes 
and  athletic  clothing. 

In  my  opinion,  tennis  shoes  have  no 
place  in  the  Army  as  far  as  combat 
readiness  goes.  As  an  infantryman, 
the  thought  of  this  makes  me  sick. 

Will  the  soldier  carrying  a 23-pound 
machine  gun  be  able  to  survive  in 


combat  without  his  tennis  shoes? 

PFC  Andrew  M.  Roy 
Fort  Carson,  Colo. 

PEACETIME  AWARD 

You  have  probably  received  othe 
letters  concerning  Focus  On  People  ii 
the  October  issue. 

The  item  on  Sgt.  Clark  receivim 
the  Soldier's  Medal  calls  it  "the  Army' 
highest  peacetime  award."  Not  so 
The  Distinguished  Service  Medal  is  th< 
highest  peacetime  award.  Th« 
Soldier's  Medal  is  the  highest  peace- 
time award  for  acts  of  heroism. 

SFC  (Ret.)  Charles  Baxtresser 
Warren,  Mich. 

True,  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  is  the  highest  service  peacetime  i 
award.  However,  we  should  add  that  * 
the  Defense  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  takes  precedence  over  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal. 

Like  the  Soldier's  Medal,  the  Dis- 
tinguished Flying  Cross  can  be 
awarded  for  heroism  in  a noncombat 
situation.  As  such,  it  is  the  highest  * 
peacetime  award  for  acts  of  heroism. 

TUBEROUS  SCLEROSIS 

Thanks  for  the  story  on  the  Kenny 
family  in  the  September  Focus  On 
People  column.  The  fight  against 
tuberous  sclerosis  is  just  beginning  and 
the  general  public  is  finally  becoming 
aware  of  this  debilitating  disease. 
Many  thanks  to  SOLDIERS  for  helping 
in  this  effort,  and  making  our  men  ana 
women  of  the  Total  Force  cognizant  of 
the  fight  against  tuberous  sclerosis,  i 
Maj.  David  A.  Robbins 
Hanscom  AFB,  Mass. 


SOLDIERS  is  lor  soldiers  and  DA  civilians.  We  invite 
readers’  views.  Stay  under  150  words  — a postcard 
will  do  — and  include  your  name,  rank  and  address 
We  ll  withhold  your  name  if  you  desire  and  may  con 
dense  views  because  of  space.  We  can’t  publish  or 
answer  every  one  but  we  ll  use  representative  views 
Send  your  letter  to:  Feedback,  SOLDIERS,  Cameron 
Station,  Alexandria,  VA  22314. 
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HOME 

AWAY 

FROM 

HOME 

Story  and  Photos  by  Capt.  Tom  Williams 

KAREN  is  almost  four.  She  has  two  pigtails 
with  red  bows,  and  a smile  that  will  melt  the 
meanest  drill  sergeants. 

She  runs  across  the  playground  to  her 
mother.  “I  missed  you,  Mom — See  my 
hurt? — Bye  Miss  Thomas — See  you  tomor- 
row— Daddy  coming  home  tonight? — I’m 
hungry,”  all  form  one  sentence.  There’s  no 
time  to  answer.  This  excitement  continues  all 
the  way  home.  For  Karen,  the  school  day  is 
over.  For  her  mom,  a day  at  work  is  done. 

But  there’s  more  work  at  home. 

There’s  cooking  and  cleaning,  first 
aid  for  a skinned  knee  and  help  for  Karen’s 
dad  after  a week  in  the  field.  But  the  most 
important  task  is  the  time  they  all  will  spend 
together  as  a family.  Playing  a game  or 
watching  a new  trick  is  important.  And  then 
there’s  ‘‘just  you  and  me”  time. 

Tomorrow  will  be  just  like  today:  up 
at  6,  breakfast,  and  off  in  different  direc- 
tions. Karen’s  dad  makes  the  6:30  forma- 
tion, while  she  is  dropped  off  at  the  child 
care  center  at  7 so  her  mom  can  be  at  work 
by  7:30. 

For  Karen  and  thousands  of  children 
like  her,  the  day  care  center  is  a “home  away 
from  home.” 

Two-career  families  are  rapidly  be- 
coming the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 
According  to  the  latest  statistics  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  52  percent  of  all 
families  had  both  parents  working.  In  March 
1981,  18.4  million  mothers  with  children  un- 
der 18  were  in  the  job  market.  That  was  an 
increase  of  19  percent  since  1970. 

Although  the  reasons  married  women 
work  vary,  economists  say  that  the  decision 
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Qualified  teachers 
are  important  when 
children  spend  up  to 
10  hours  a day  at  the 
center. 


to  enter  the  job  market  is  based  on  needs,  de- 
sires or  a combination  of  both.  That  decision 
has  an  impact  on  the  lifestyle  of  the  family 
and  the  Army. 

Ten  or  15  years  ago,  Dad  went  off  to 
work  in  the  morning  while  Mom  sent  the 
kids  to  school,  cleaned,  cooked  and  main- 
tained the  house.  She  was  there  when  the 
kids  came  back  later  that  day.  She  was  a 
housewife,  homemaker  and  mother  first. 
And  if  there  was  time  during  the  day,  she 
might  volunteer  at  the  hospital  or  attend  a 
club  meeting. 

The  family  today  is  quite  different. 
Dad  makes  first  formation  each  morning, 
and  Mom  arrives  at  her  job  after  dropping 
the  kids  off.  Everything  is  in  order.  Since 
Mom  is  working  now,  who  does  the  cooking 
and  cleaning?  Who  is  there  to  see  baby’s  first 
steps?  What  happens  when  the  child  gets 
sick?  What  happens  to  time  the  family 
spends  together  now  that  both  parents  work? 

Child  care  is  the  biggest  single  issue 
that  impacts  on  the  decision  whether  both 
parents  work.  The  children  will  spend  eight 
to  10  hours,  five  days  a week  away  from 
home.  How  does  this  affect  the  family,  the 
child?  Finding  a child  care  center  that  meets 
the  needs  and  budget  of  the  military  family 
concerns  each  working  family. 

“Finding  a child  care  facility  that 
wasn’t  full  for  my  daughter  was  a big  prob- 
lem,” said  SSgt.  Herbert  Parson,  a com- 
puter programmer  assigned  in  Washington, 
D.C.  “We  also  needed  a place  that  opened 
up  early  enough.  And  when  we  did  find  a 
center,  we  were  placed  on  a six-month  wait- 
ing list.” 

The  demand  for  child  care  has  in- 


creased each  year.  And  since  1978,  the  Army 
has  increased  and  improved  the  child  care  fa- 
cilities on  posts.  In  that  year,  all  child  care; 
functions  were  placed  under  Army  Commu-L 
nity  Service  (ACS).  Additionally,  ACS  - 
formed  Child  Support  Services  (CSS)  tq !' 
monitor  all  child  care  services  at  162  post- 
worldwide. 

“Since  1978,  there  has  been  tremen- 
dous interest  in  child  care  programs,"  said 
M.  A.  Lucas,  program  manager  for  CSS.| 
“One  of  the  reasons  has  been  the  increase  in 
working  wives.  The  majority  of  our  care 
used  to  be  hourly.  Now,  we  could  fill  our 
centers  with  full-day  care. 

“And  along  with  the  demand  for  full-j 
day  care  has  come  a tremendous  upgrading 
in  the  programs.  What  used  to  be  minimum 
satisfactory  care  for  a child  who  was  in  thi, 
center  one  or  two  hours  a week  does  not 
come  close  to  meeting  the  needs  of  a chile 
there  10  hours  a day,  50  hours  a week.  So  the 
feeling  has  been  that  the  Army  is  saying  tha; 
we  are  going  to  have  child  care  centers  ano 
offer  this  as  a child  care  option  for  working 
mothers.” 

Child  care  is  broken  down  into  twq  . 
types  of  programs:  center  based  care  anc 
quarters  based  care.  Center  based  care  is  a| ' 
centralized  facility  where  parents  bring  their 
children.  Quarters  based  care  consists  of  on- 
post  families  who  have  been  certified  by 
ACS  and  authorized  to  care  for  children  ir 
their  quarters.  Currently  there  are  318: 
centralized  facilities  and  more  than  40C 
family  child  care  homes  in  the  Army. 

“Within  center  based  care,  we  offei  < 
three  different  types  of  care,”  said  Lucas 
“The  greatest  demand  is  full-day  care, 
usually  eight  to  10  hours  a day,  and  used  by 
families  where  both  parents  are  w orking. 

“The  second  type  of  care  is  part-day  I 
such  as  nursery  school  and  preschool.  Full- 
time school  children  could  also  come  to  tht  . 
center  for  an  hour  before  school  and  maybe 
an  hour  or  two  after  school. 

“The  third  type  is  hourly  or  drop-ir 
care.  Mothers  bring  their  children  in  for  ar 
hour  or  so  while  they  go  to  the  commissary 
or  do  volunteer  work.” 

Child  care  costs  money.  Most  civiliar 
child  care  centers  charge  between  $50  and  ■ 
$75  a week  per  child.  The  average  cost  at  a, 
military  child  care  center  is  $35  to  $40  pet 
child  per  week.  Each  installation  sets  its  own  | 
fees,  and  the  rate  can  vary  with  the  soldier’s:  I 
rank  and  number  of  children  in  the  center. 

At  those  average  quoted  rates,  one 
would  normally  expect  only  custodial  care. 
Lucas  said  that  means  keeping  children  safe 
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. rv. 

“The  biggest  change  we  are  making  is 
, o go  from  custodial  care  to  developmental 
;are,”  Lucas  said.  One  of  the  first  centers  to 
i nake  that  change  was  the  one  at  Fort  Myer, 
v'a.  This  was  done  without  raising  rates. 

For  example,  an  E-4  with  two  chil- 
dren in  the  center  will  pay  a total  of  $45  per 
1 week.  That’s  less  than  civilian  centers  offer- 
ng  only  custodial  care,  so  it’s  easy  to  see 
vhy  Fort  Myer’s  center  is  completely  filled. 

“When  I first  came  into  the  system, 
we  had  custodial  care,”  said  Trudy  Bougie, 
coordinator  of  the  center.  “We  had  up  to  30 
children  in  one  group  at  a time.  And  the 
’ i aides  weren’t  trained.  When  we  made  the 
j.'hange,  we  hired  teachers  and  educational 
■aides  and  lowered  the  child-to-teacher 
'-atio.” 


But  the  big  difference  is  in  the  quality 
of  care.  With  children  spending  up  to  10 
i'riours  a day  at  the  center,  they  are  learning 
kills  and  developing  a personality.  Develop- 
|mental  care  means  looking  at  specific  kinds 
pf  experiences  and  equipment  that  need  to  be 
used  in  child  care  centers  so  that  they  will 
support  the  growth  of  the  children. 

“For  example,”  said  Bougie,  “chil- 
dren between  the  ages  of  2 and  7 need  to 
ihave  all  sorts  of  hands-on  things.  They  will 
take  a cup  and  pretend  it’s  a telephone. 
iWhat  they  are  developing  are  verbal  skills, 
’ learning  to  look  at  everything.” 

Developmental  care  also  helps  the 
parents  share  in  the  learning  process.  “It 
i' used  to  be  that  the  parent  would  drop  off  the 
child  at  the  door,  and  he  would  disappear 
:into  the  back  rooms,”  said  Lucas.  “Now 
'parents  are  required  to  talk  with  the  teach- 
' ers.  It’s  important.  In  this  manner,  the  par- 
lent  who  works  and  the  teacher  who  is  with 
the  child  during  the  day  all  share  in  learning 
and  development  of  the  child.” 

“This  also  helps  and  reinforces  the 
1 parent,”  said  Maj.  James  Tansor,  ACS  chief 
for  the  Military  District  of  Washington. 

“For  example,  a parent  might  say  to 
the  teacher,  ‘You  know,  all  Charlene  wants 
to  do  is  come  to  school.  She  talks  about  your 
. creative  play  area  and  the  blocks  all  the 
i time.’  The  trained  teacher  will  be  able  to 
pick  this  up  and  might  say,  ‘Do  you  have 
blocks  at  home,  Mom  or  Dad?  No?  Well, 

■ you  might  want  to  get  some!’  And  Mom  and 
! Dad  might  say,  ‘Oh,  that’s  a good  idea  for  a 
birthday  present.’  So  I see  this  type  of  care 
as  giving  the  kids  room  to  grow,  but  helping 
and  encouraging  the  parents  too.” 

Quarters  based  care  is  a big  change  in 


child  care.  They  are  not  supplements  to  child 
care  centers,  but  needed  options  for  working 
parents.  “They  are  particularly  good  for  in- 
fants and  school-age  children,”  said  Lucas. 
“Homes  are  on  post  and  in  neighborhoods 
where  the  children  can  walk  to  school  and 
still  be  part  of  the  Cub  Scout  pack  or  soccer 
team.  Infant  care  is  expensive  and  labor-in- 
tensive. The  number  of  adults  needed  in  a 
center  for  infants  is  twice  or  three  times  as 
many  as  for  older  children.” 

Quarters  based  care  helps  parents  too. 
“The  mildly  ill  child  who  would  normally  be 
out  for  two  weeks  with,  say,  the  chicken  pox,” 
said  Lucas,  “might  be  able  to  stay  in  family 
care.  Then  the  parents  wouldn’t  have  to  take 
off  work  and  stay  at  home.” 


Parents  must  sign 
their  children  in,  then 
take  them  to  the 
classroom.  It  is 
important  that  all 
share  in  the  child’s 
development. 
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Ail  work  and  no  play 
makes  John  a dull 
boy. 


“Another  positive  side  to  quarters 
based  care  is  to  the  mother  who  wants  to 
work  but  doesn’t  want  to  go  outside  the 
home.  She  can  be  trained  and  licensed,  and 
work  without  leaving  her  home.” 

Fort  Ord,  Calif.,  set  up  quarters 
based  care  about  two  years  ago.  According 
to  Maj.  Gordon  Bacon,  ACS  officer  at  the 
post,  “the  care  was  established  because  of 
the  need.  We  found  we  were  only  able  to 
take  care  of  about  a third  of  the  children  that 
we  needed  to  in  the  center  based  care. 

“We  have  started  a toy  lending  li- 
brary, where  the  provider  can  come  and  sign 
out  toys  and  books  for  the  children  she  is 
taking  care  of.  And  a nice  side  benefit  is  that 
Mom  can  stay  at  home  with  her  children  and 
still  have  a job  and  an  income.” 

But  the  decision  that  both  parents  will 
work  involves  more  than  quality  child  care. 
Kids,  like  everyone  else,  become  sick.  They 
get  the  measles  and  colds  and  skinned  knees. 
Who  takes  them  to  the  clinic  during  the  day? 

“We  try  to  make  arrangements  with 
the  doctors  and  the  clinics  so  that  our  son 
can  be  seen  at  certain  times,”  said  Kay 
Tiernan.  She  is  married  to  SSgt.  Thomas 


Tiernan,  Headquarters  and  Headquarters  I 
Company,  Engineer  Center  Brigade,  Fort  I 
Belvoir,  Va. 

“But  if  he  gets  sick,  we  would  have  a I 
problem,”  SSgt.  Tiernan  said.  “Because  she  I 
works  so  far  away  from  the  post  and  the® 
child  care  center,  I guess  it  falls  on  me.  He’sl 
only  been  sick  once  and  I took  him.  But  il 
can’t  afford  to  be  gone  three  and  four  hours 
all  the  time.  But,  neither  can  my  wife.” 

“When  the  kids  get  sick  or  hurt  and 
my  husband  isn’t  able  to  take  them  to  the 
doctor,  1 have  to,”  said  Debra  Poulin.  Her 
husband,  SFC  Arthur  Poulin,  is  stationed 
with  the  U.S.  Army  Band  in  Washington.  I 
“And  if  they  come  down  with  a cold  and 
can’t  go  to  the  child  care  center,  I have  to 
take  off  work.  1 lose  time  and  money.” 

With  more  women  working  prior  to  I 
having  children,  the  adjustments  are  many,  I 
said  Tansor.  “I  think  the  first  thing  a young  I 
couple  must  do  with  a new  baby,  is  redefine  I 
their  relationship — economically,  sexually,! 
work  wise.  Even  leisure  time  is  going  to  bel 
different.  The  baby  is  ‘neat,’  but  will  put  de-l 
mands  on  both  parents.  They  should  makel 
arrangements  for  the  baby  to  go  to  the  care-1 
taker.  They  will  have  to  set  up  a realisticl 
schedule  based  on  needs  of  the  family,  and! 
not  put  the  burden  on  either  parent,  but! 
share  it  jointly.  That’s  the  redefinition  that! 
must  occur.” 

It  boils  down  to  parent  involvement. I 
Knowing  what  the  children  are  experiencing! 
and  learning — sharing  with  each  other. 

“My  belief,”  said  Tansor,  “on  mak-| 
ing  a Mom-and-Dad  working  team  func-l 
tional  is  that  they  look  at  the  problems.! 
There’s  thinking  and  anticipating  done  be-1 
fore  the  decision  is  made  that  both  parents! 
will  work.  If  parents  do  this,  the  kids  aren’t! 
going  to  be  victimized.  We  all  have  a stake  in|j 
this,  parents,  kids,  the  Army.” 

The  census  bureau  believes  that  by! 
the  year  1990,  over  two-thirds  of  the  families 
with  children  under  6 will  have  both  parents 
working.  And  1990  isn’t  that  far  off. 

It  really  doesn’t  matter  why  both  par- 
ents work.  What  does  matter  is  how  the  fam- 
ily will  survive  and  grow.  By  redefining  their 
lifestyle  and  anticipating  what  lies  ahead,  the 
family  will  survive.  By  sharing  in  the  experi- 
ences of  each  other,  they  will  grow. 

Tansor  summed  it  up:  “When  the 
child  care  aide  says  to  the  parent,  ‘Do  you 
know  that  John  said  the  ABCs  today?’  even  il 
the  most  discouraged,  overwhelmed  parent  I 
gets  elated.  ‘My  son  did  this  because  the  I 
teacher  told  me.’  It’s  a real  ego  enhance-  I 
ment.”D 
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PULUNG  TOGETHER  THE 
PUSH  ON  ARMY  FAMILIES 

Story  by  Gene  Harper 
Photo  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kiefter 


AUTHOR’S  NOTE:  The  year  1982 
will  more  than  likely  be  remembered 
for  the  push  on  physical  fitness.  It 
has  also  been  the  year  that  a small 
\office  in  the  Pentagon  took  on  a big 
job:  to  monitor  and  report  on  the 
fitness  of  the  Army  family.  The 
observer:  the  newly  established 
Family  Liaison  Office  (FLO).  Its 
director:  Betty  Hart. 

Hart’s  organization  acts  as 
an  advisor  to  the  Army’s  deputy 
| chief  of  staff  for  personnel.  Al- 
though she  works  directly  for  the 

(Army’s  top  personnel  officer, 
Hart’s  office  is  the  central  point  for 
policies  affecting  Army  families. 

Her  professional  background 
includes  positions  in  women’s  and 
equal  employment  opportunity  pro- 
grams at  post,  major  command,  and 
Army  and  Navy  headquarters  levels. 
She  has  taught  at  junior  high  school 
and  college  levels,  and  been  in- 
volved with  volunteer  and  religious 
work  at  Army  posts  and  in  their 
neighboring  communities. 

Hart  was  an  Army  wife  for 
18  years  before  her  husband  retired 
from  active  duty  in  1981.  She  feels 
this  experience  helps  her  understand 
the  issues  facing  the  Army  family. 
In  an  interview  with  SOLDIERS, 
Hart  talked  about  FLO  and  the 
family. 

“THE  real  focus  of  the  Family  Li- 
aison Office  is  to  get  the  entire 
Array  to  start  thinking  about  fami- 
lies as  one  dimension  of  the  deci- 
sion-making process,”  Hart  said 
during  her  recent  interview.  “We 
are  a liaison  with  the  rest  of  the 
staff.  We  don’t  expect  to  write  the 
regulations  or  own  the  family  as- 
pects of  regs.  People  come  to  us  for 
review,  for  data  about  families  or 
for  other  contacts  to  work  with.” 

Fine,  you  say,  for  the  folks 
up  in  the  headquarters.  But  what 
about  soldiers  and  their  families? 


“We  have  had  many  or- 
ganizations with  respon- 
sibilities for  the  sol- 
dier’s and  family’s  qual- 
ity of  life  in  the  past.  We 
have  not  really  had  one 
office  or  one  location 
which  has  pulled  every- 
thing together.’’ 


“One  thing  I do,”  Hart  said, 
“is  to  raise  the  level  of  concern  and 
interest  for  them  on  specific  issues. 
A policy-maker  may  possibly  have 
1 10  items,  and  he  or  she  may  only  be 
able  to  work  on  the  first  15.  Some- 
thing that  may  be  16th  on  someone 
else’s  list  is  first  on  mine.  I sit  in  a 
position  to  raise  that  issue. 

“We  have  had  many  organi- 
zations with  responsibilities  for  both 
the  soldier’s  and  family’s  quality  of 
life  in  the  past,”  Hart  said.  “We 
have  not  really  had  one  office  or  one 
location  which  has  pulled  everything 
together.” 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  the 
Army  has  put  all  its  eggs  into  one 


basket,  so  to  speak.  There  are  other 
family-oriented  programs  outside 
the  FLO.  They  include  a consumer 
affairs  program,  a family  advocacy 
coordinator  and  the  Family  Life 
Communication  Line  (FLCL). 
“These  other  programs  are  under 
the  adjutant  general’s  office  and  in- 
teract directly  with  the  field.  And 
they  are  part  of  an  overall  plan  for 
families,”  Hart  said.  She  gets  a lot 
of  input  from  FLCL. 

“FLCL  is  a toll-free  infor- 
mation and  referral  line.  Trained 
counselors  receive  a variety  of  calls. 
Almost  half  are  from  family 
members.  Other  calls  are  from  the 
Reserve  Components,  active  and 
retired  military,  and  Army  civilians 
and  their  family  members,”  she 
said. 

“The  most  important  thing 
about  FLCL  is  that  it’s  one  toll-free 
number.  If  you  are  someplace  where 
you’re  not  close  to  an  Army  installa- 
tion or  you  don’t  know  where  to 
turn,  you  can  call  that  number  and 
be  put  in  touch  with  the  nearest 
local  person  or  Army  organization 
that  can  assist  you. 

“During  working  hours  (8 
a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Eastern  time)  you’ll 
get  a counselor  who’ll  give  you  the 
information  you  need  or  refer  you 
for  assistance.  There’s  a recording 
between  5 p.m.  and  8 a.m.  the  next 
morning.  If  you  leave  your  number, 
then  you’ll  receive  a call  back.” 

In  the  continental  United 
States,  dial  1-800-336-5467.  In  Alas- 
ka, Hawaii,  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,  dial  1-800-336-5480. 
And  in  Virginia,  1-800-572-5439. 

What  happens  to  the  feed- 
back she  gets  through  FLCL? 

“If  they’re  issues  which  re- 
quire handling  at  a local  level,  we  re- 
fer it  down  through  the  chain  of 
command.  FLCL  is  not  a way  to  cut 
out  the  chain  of  command.  It  is 
there  to  support  and  assist  the  chain 
in  being  responsive. 
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. . The  concept  of  . . . 
a wife  and  two  small 
children  In  the  home  full 
time  Is  true  of  only  some 
of  our  families.  We  have 
single  parent  families 
. . and  a large  number 
of  young  couples  who 
have  no  children.’ 1 


“If  we  end  up  with  a prob- 
lem that  has  to  be  handled  outside 
the  normal  chain,  we  have  a prob- 
lem at  this  level  we’d  better  start 
dealing  with.  Usually  it  means  we’ve 
hit  a situation  our  regulations  and 
policies  don’t  cover,”  Hart  said. 

The  chain  of  command  also 
refers  issues  to  FLO,  which,  she 
said,  points  out  holes  in  the  system. 
In  these  cases,  she  goes  directly  to 
the  action  officer  at  Army  head- 
quarters level. 

“In  many  instances  I’ll  find 
that  it  is  an  issue  sitting  in  an  in-bas- 
ket  waiting  to  be  worked  on.  Some- 
times my  stopping  by  helps  raise  the 
priority.” 

When  Hart  talks  about  the 
Army  family,  the  word  “depend- 
ents” is  absent,  “ ‘Family  mem- 
bers’ is  symbolic  and  is  very  impor- 
tant in  terms  of  where  we’re  going 
with  Army  families.  ‘Dependent’ 
implies  less  than  mature,  less  than 
capable — someone  requiring  or 
needing  care. 

“What  we’re  trying  to  do  is 
to  strengthen  and  empower  family 
members  so  they  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  grow  to  their  potential.  We 
should  not  put  individuals  in  situa- 
tions where  practices  and  regula- 
tions make  them  feel  powerless  and 
disturbed  about  the  way  they’re  be- 
ing treated,”  she  said. 

“We  can  never  forget  that 
we’re  dealing  with  individual  human 
beings,  not  numbers,”  Hart  said. 

Part  of  the  FLO’s  mission  is 
to  look  at  Army  research  and  stud- 
ies for  information,  or  better  “pic- 
tures” as  Hart  calls  it,  on  Army 
families. 

“When  you  look  at  this  type 
of  data,  you  get  indications  of  areas 


where  you  may  need  to  focus  your 
attention,”  she  said.  One  area  is  the 
high  percentage  of  military  wives 
working  outside  the  home.  Accord- 
ing to  data,  a larger  percentage  of 
military  wives  work  than  their  civil- 
ian counterparts  when  the  count  in- 
cludes married  women  in  uniform. 

“This  is  an  enormous  change 
from  10  years  ago,”  Hart  said. 

The  FLO  director  acknowl- 
edges the  need  to  have  other  up-to- 
date  data.  “Currently  we  know  how 
many  people  in  the  Army  are  mar- 
ried, but  I can’t  tell  you  what  per- 
centage of  those  wives  may  speak 
English  as  a second  language. 

“I  don’t  know,  for  example, 
of  those  who  work,  what  type  of 
employment  or  income  level  they 
have,  or  skills,  or  education  back- 
ground. We  wish  that  we  had  more 
information  on  exceptional  family 
members,  particularly  children. 
What  are  their  medical  and  educa- 
tional needs? 

“It’s  very  hard  at  this  level  to 
start  talking  about  what  kinds  of 
employee  assistance  might  be  the 
most  valid  to  develop  when  you 
don’t  know  precisely  what  the  em- 
ployee pattern  is  for  wives  and  teen- 
age family  members . ” 

Some  trends  are  apparent  to 
Hart  and  her  staff.  “We  are  moving 
away  from  stereotypes  of  the  family 
and  recognizing  that  the  concept  of 
a male  soldier  with  a wife  and  two 
small  children  in  the  home  full-time 
is  true  of  only  some  of  our  families. 
We  have  single  parent  families,  male 
and  female,  and  we  have  a large 
number  of  young  couples  who  have 
no  children.  We  also  have  a small 
percentage  who  are  already  at  what 
we  call  the  ‘empty  nest’  stage— 
whose  children  are  grown  and 
gone.” 

Hart  thinks  that  it’s  impor- 
tant she  not  cater  to  any  one  family 
group.  For  example,  she  discussed 
two  areas:  small  irritants  that  affect 
a lot  of  families,  and  major  prob- 
lems for  a few.  She  uses  the  variable 
housing  allowance  (VHA)  as  an  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Army  has  made 
life  easier  for  many  families.  VHA 
was  created  because  more  than  half 
of  all  Army  families  live  off-post 


and  basic  quarters  allowances  < 
lessen  the  sting  of  buying  or  i 
a home,  she  said. 

An  example  of  an  area 
affected  a small  number  of  fa 
is  related  to  education.  Hart 
some  senior  non-commissioned 
commissioned  officers 
overseas  have  children  in 
colleges  and  universities  who 
take  “space  available”  flights 
and  from  school.  But  the  child 
overseas  State  and  Defense 
ment  civilian  employees  get , 
teed  flight  spaces. 

There  is  another  segment 
the  Army  family  that  needs  equal  i 
tention,  according  to  Hart:  the  si 
gle  parent  family.  “I  believe  20  j 
cent  of  the  children  in  our  cou 
will  live  in  a single  parent  house! 
at  some  point  ;n  their  lives,” 
said.  “Many  military  children 
up  being  in  single  parent  families  i 
great  deal  of  the  time  because  of  i 
stricted  tours,  war-time  situatic 
and  the  like. 

“When  you  alone  are  wor 
ing  with  your  children,  you  ne 
support — someone  that  you 
work  with  or  people  that  you 
trust.” 


. . Army  wives  shoul 
not  be  ’draftees’  In 
all-volunteer  Army] 
When  we  want  to  ‘soli 
dler’  the  force,  we  go  01 
and  we  sell  young  p< 
pie  . . . We  have  neved 
really  approached  famj 
lly  members  the  sai 
way.” 


Hart,  a married  working  pan 
ent,  understands  the  concerns  of  th 
single  working  parent.  She  sait 
knowing  that  her  children  have  ade> 
quate  supervision  and  facilitie 
while  she’s  at  work  makes  a hug 
difference  in  the  way  she  can  plaif 
and  organize. 

“It  makes  me  a more  pro 
ductive  mother  as  well  as  a mor 
productive  worker,”  Hart  said 
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“And  I think  that  is  doubly  true  for 
( single  parent  families  because  they 
' don’t  have  that  second  person  to  fall 
I back  on.” 

Many  family  issues  come  un- 
Ider  the  heading  “transition,”  she 
jsaid.  This  includes  the  frequency  of 
'moves,  interruption  of  kids’  educa- 
tion, hassles  with  spouses’  job  relo- 
T cations  and  extra  costs  of  moves  to 
I families. 

But  Hart  also  recites  the  facts 
I of  Army  life:  “The  family  who  sup- 
ports the  soldier  recognizes  that 
I there  may  be  more  frequent  moves 
j than  in  typical  civilian  society. 
I There  may  well  be  hardships  to  en- 
j dure  that  aren’t  typical  of  civilian 
f families.”  Still,  her  office  is  looking 
at  how  these  issues  impact  on  the 
I family  and  is  trying  to  come  up  with 
[ solutions  that  have  the  least  negative 
effect.  She  favors  this  approach  in- 
stead of  patching  up  problems 
caused  by  bad  decisions. 

“We’re  looking  at  having  a 
| very  pro-active  family  program,  fo- 
! cusing  on  building  strong  families  as 
opposed  to  just  reacting  when  fami- 
lies have  problems,”  Hart  said.  Be- 
' sides,  she  maintains  it’s  not  always 
families  with  the  problem:  “Some- 
L times  the  organization  has  problems 
dealing  with  the  family.” 

“Communication  is  the  over- 
1 riding  issue.  As  an  organization,  we 
(the  Army)  fail  to  think  about  com- 
munication because  we’re  so  very 
large.” 

She  pulls  out  one  of  her  fa- 
1 vorite  examples:  “One  of  my  princi- 
i pies  has  always  been  that  Army 
wives  should  not  be  ‘draftees”  in 
the  all-volunteer  Army.  When  we 
1 want  to  ‘soldier’  the  force,  we  go 
out  and  we  sell  young  people:  ‘This 
I is  what  we’re  all  about.  This  is  what 
you’ll  get  out  of  it.  These  are  the  op- 
portunities available  to  you.’  We’re 
very  clear,  very  professional.  We 
use  the  best  marketing  techniques. 
And  we  devote  immense  resources 
to  this. 

“We  have  never  approached 
family  members  the  same  way.  We 
haven’t  said,  ‘Hey!  We  really  want 
you  to  join  us.’ 

“Many  families  want  to  be 
part  of  the  total  Army.  We  should 


be  very  open  and  sophisticated 
about  the  way  we  recruit  them  to  be 
part  of  the  organization.  If  you’re 
brand  new  (as  a spouse)  and  17 
years  old,  you  lack  skill  in  dealing 
with  what  appears  to  be  a big,  scary 
organization.  I’m  not  sure  we’ve 
done  a good  enough  job  in  provid- 
ing, for  instance,  wallet-sized  infor- 
mation sheets  that  show  ranks  or  de- 


*We  are  all  members  of 
the  Army  family — single 
soldiers  as  well  as  those 
with  families.  It’s  a mis- 
take to  think  that  there 
Is  any  less  focus  on  the 
single  soldier’s  quality 
of  life.” 


fine  some  typical  Army  terms.  We 
do  that  for  the  soldier  in  basic 
(training).” 

Ideas  like  these  may  seem 
radical  to  an  Army  guided  by  the 
once- popular  phrase;  “If  the  Army 
had  wanted  you  to  have  a wife,  then 
the  Army  would  have  issued  you 
one.”  Today,  the  Army  appears  to 
really  care  about  family  members — 
for  two  very  important  reasons,  said 
Hart. 

“First,  taking  care  of  sol- 
diers so  they  perform  well  and  wish 
to  stay  in  means  recognizing  that 
our  career  force  is  a married  force. 
Soldiers  are  not  taken  care  of  so 
long  as  they  have  their  families’  wel- 
fare on  their  minds  while  they’re  do- 
ing their  jobs. .Secondly,  most  of  the 
senior  policy-makers,  across  the 
NCO  and  officer  corps,  and  in  all 
the  specialty  areas,  are  married. 
They  understand  the  significance  of 
family  life  and  family  attitudes 
about  their  military  careers.” 

Local  commanders  also 
figure  into  changing  attitudes 
toward  the  family.  “We  are  finding 
many  commanding  officers  and  po- 
tential commanders  who  truly  rec- 
ognize that  the  phrase  ‘The  Army 
takes  care  of  its  own’  encompasses 
the  family  as  well  as  the  soldier.” 

Hart  dismisses  any  sugges- 
tion that  the  emphasis  on  the  family 


means  less  attention  toward  the 
single  soldier.  “The  single  soldier  is 
a very  desirable  asset  to  the  Army. 
A single  soldier  without  a family  is 
more  efficient  to  move,  can  be  as- 
signed with  greater  rapidity  and 
perhaps  has  greater  flexibility  in  his 
or  her  willingness  to  make  career  de- 
cisions or  choices,”  she  said.  “We 
are  all  members  of  the  Army  fam- 
ily— single  soldiers  as  well  as  those 
with  families.  It’s  a mistake  to  think 
that  there  is  any  less  focus  on  the 
single  soldier’s  quality  of  life.” 

The  new  regimental  system 
will  help  Army  families,  according 
to  Hart.  Under  the  system,  a soldier 
will  be  associated  with  a regiment 
throughout  his  or  her  career.  The  in- 
dividual may  not  have  every  tour  of 
duty  in  that  regiment.  But  he  or  she 
will  be  assigned  near  the  unit  when 
not  actually  in  the  unit. 

“It  will  cut  down  on  the 
amount  of  personnel  turbulence  and 
individual  moves,”  Hart  said.  “It 
will  mean  also  that  you  are  more 
frequently  with  individuals  that 
you’ve  known  from  other  tours. 
That  will  do  a great  deal  in  building 
and  keeping  a sense  of  continuity, 
self  and  community.” 

Service  families  will  continue 
to  face  hardships  though,  she  said. 
“Being  a soldier  is  more  than  a job. 
It’s  not  just  a 24-hour  duty.  It  is  the 
fact  that  you  may  be  called  upon  to 
go  out  to  war  and  to  face  death.” 

How  do  Hart  and  her  staff 
plan  to  keep  a “handle”  on  the 
Army  family?  “We  visit  major  com- 
mands and  installations,  plus  we  got 
a lot  from  this  year’s  Army  family 
symposium.  We  have  such  a wealth 
of  talent  and  diversity  of  experience 
when  you  pull  together  any  group  of 
military  family  members. 

“The  one  ‘handle’  important 
for  me  to  hold  is  to  never  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  I have  all 
the  answers  or  that  I,  as  an  individ- 
ual, truly  understand  all  the  needs 
and  concerns  of  Army  families. 

“You  know,  we  have  always 
done  things  to  families  and  for  fam- 
ilies. But  we’re  moving  now  to  a 
new  partnership  where  we’re  learn- 
ing as  an  organization  to  work  with 
families.”D 
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HELPING 
FAMILIES 
TO  COPE 

Story  and  Photo  by  SSgt.  Victoria  Mouze 


“SOME  of  these  kids  live  on  the  very  raw  edge  of  suf- 
fering,’’ said  5th  Infantry  Division  Chaplain  (Lt.  Col.) 
Henry  Hunt,  Fort  Polk,  La.  “They’re  just  making  it 
from  month  to  month.  Sometimes,  they’re  verbally 
kicked  out  of  their  homes  by  their  landlords.  They’re 
just  told  to  leave.  They  don’t  know  that  Louisiana  state 
law  requires  a written  notice  with  so  many  days’  lead 
time. 

“Or,  say  the  car  breaks  down,  a kid  is  sick  and 
the  husband  has  to  go  to  the  field.  His  wife,  who  is 
usually  somewhere  between  16  and  21 , and  new  to  Army 
life,  might  not  understand  how  the  hospital  works. 
These  are  just  some  of  the  problems  I think  are  normal 
for  young  families.” 

Hunt  is  referring  to  young  enlisted  families  living 
off-post.  He  and  representatives  from  other  agencies  are 
helping  E-4s  and  below  who  aren’t  authorized 
government  housing  to  deal  with  off-post  life  through 
COPE,  Couples  Off-Post  Enrichment.  It  is  a one-day 
seminar. 

Representatives  from  the  hospital  and  dental  fa- 
cilities teach  the  young  wives  how  to  use  those  facilities. 
Army  Community  Service  (ACS)  gives  people  a class  on 
various  helping  agencies  and  ACS  programs.  Housing 
referral  workers  go  over  rental  laws.  The  provost 
marshal  talks  about  crime  prevention.  Education  center 
employees  show  them  how  to  balance  a checkbook  and 
make  out  a budget.  Chaplains  present  a class  on 
effective  communications  in  marriage.  Skits  are  used  to 
act  out  the  day-to-day  concerns  of  young  families. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Bob  Reese,  assistant  division 
artillery  chaplain,  said  COPE  is  important  from  the 
command  viewpoint.  “The  command  stresses  commu- 
nity. COPE  is  one  way  of  attaining  that.  This  is  the  best 
way  we  can  involve  the  wives.  We  can’t  expect  commu- 
nity without  them.” 

He  said  in  order  for  young  families  to  deal  with 
off-post  living,  they  need  help.  “Once  they  have  good 
information,”  he  said,  “they  can  handle  living  off-post 
OK.  COPE  gives  them  that.  Basically,  it’s  a preventive 
measure.  That’s  what  makes  it  work.” 

Reese  added:  “Soldiers  may  not  be  aware  of 
what  their  wives  have  to  face  when  they’re  at  duty.  He’s 
gotten  a lot  of  information  during  in-processing,  but  she 


hasn’t.  When  a guy  gets  here,  he’s  more  interested  in  be- 1 :iI 
coming  a part  of  his  unit  than  he  is  in  understanding  ■* 
rental  laws.  Since  the  Army’s  ratio  of  marrieds  is  in- 
creasing, we’re  going  to  need  more  seminars  of  thisll  ■■■'■ 
type.” 


The  program  began  when  Hunt  was  assigned  to 
Polk’s  2nd  Brigade.  The  brigade  commander  said  he!£ 
was  concerned  about  the  young  families.  Hunt  and  two  I 
other  chaplains  held  a fact-finding  meeting.  They  met; 
with  eight  young  couples  from  the  brigade  and  asked  ‘ 
them  about  their  quality  of  life  and  what  the  chaplains 
could  do  to  help  them. 

“We  discovered  two  things,”  Hunt  said.  “They 
needed  more  money  and  more  information.  We 
couldn’t  give  them  more  money,  but  we  could  supply 
the  information.  For  example,  we  found  they  were  woe-  J 
fully  lacking  in  knowledge  of  tenant-landlord  relation- 
ships. We  heard  a couple  of  war  stories.  If  they  had 
known  their  rights  and  more  about  the  laws,  they  might  i, 
not  have  suffered  some  of  the  things  that  happened.  1 f a 
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soldier  has  serious  family  problems,  he’s  going  to  be  too 
pre-occupied  to  do  his  job.” 

The  first  2nd  Brigade  COPE  meeting  was  on 
March  19,  1981.  Others  followed.  “It  was  very  popular 
with  battalion  commanders  and  the  young  couples,” 
Hunt  said.  “We  had  it  in  the  Soldiers’  Chapel.  Com- 
jtnanders  and  their  wives  came  in  and  served  lunch.  They 
all  sat  around  and  talked  with  the  couples.  Besides 
giving  out  good  information,  we  were  concerned.  A lot 
of  good  things  were  happening.” 

After  the  2nd  Brigade  program  was  begun,  it  was 
mentioned  at  a commander’s  meeting.  People  asked 
what  COPE  was.  The  post’s  commanding  general  at 
that  time,  Maj.  Gen.  Joseph  Palastra  Jr.,  directed  that 
the  program  become  postwide.  After  a while,  COPE 
was  started  at  brigade  and  separate  battalion  levels. 
During  the  first  quarter  of  1981,  22  seminars  were  held, 
reaching  251  couples. 

“COPE  is  a teaching  program,”  Hunt  said.  “We 
bring  in  the  couples,  spend  the  day  with  them  and  give 


out  vital  information.  We  also  have  lunch  with  them 
and  provide  nursery  care. 

“COPE  is  mandatory  for  married  E-4s  and 
below  who  live  off  post,”  he  continued.  “Wives  treat  it 
as  though  it’s  mandatory  for  them  also.  One  remark  we 
get  is,  ‘Heh,  we  get  to  spend  the  day  with  our 
husbands.’  ” 

Hunt  said  that  the  feedback  has  been  very  posi- 
tive. “They  say,  ‘We  wish  we  could  have  had  a class  like 
this  earlier.’  By  the  time  they  attend,  they’ve  generally 
made  one  contract  with  the  rental  agency.  When  a sol- 
dier in-processes,  he  gets  the  information  about  rental 
laws  and  such,  but  he  might  not  be  keyed  in  to  what  he  is 
hearing.  U nits  try  to  have  seminars  as  soon  as  possible.  ’ ’ 
He  said  that  most  soldiers  report  to  the  post  un- 
accompanied. “We  wait  until  their  wives, arrive.  Units 
try  to  schedule  the  couple  as  soon  as  they  can.” 

At  the  end  of  each  class,  evaluation  sheets  are 
passed  out.  Anonymous  comments  from  past  programs 
include  remarks  such  as:  “It  takes  you  away  from  the 
military  environment  and  puts  you  in  a tranquil  state  of 
mind  as  husband  and  wife.  Most  of  all,  it  helps  you  and 
your  spouse  understand  and  deal  with  the  somewhat  un- 
pleasant situations  that  may  occur  here  at  Fort  Polk.” 

Another  person  wrote:  “We  feel  there  should  be 
more  classes  like  this  every  month.  My  wife  and  I be- 
lieve it  was  the  best  thing  we  have  seen  at  Fort  Polk.” 

During  a break  at  the  division  artillery  COPE  on 
April  29,  1982,  PFC  John  Nielsen  and  his  wife,  Pam, 
said  they  wished  they  had  heard  of  COPE  sooner.  Both 
are  20  years  old  and  have  been  married  for  two  years. 
He’s  been  assigned  to  Fort  Polk  for  a year  and  is  on 
orders  for  Germany.  “I  had  gotten  a lot  of  the 
information  when  I processed,”  John  said.  “This  was 
the  first  time  Pam  had  heard  it,  though.” 

They  both  liked  the  part  about  College  Level  Ex- 
amination Program  (CLEP)  tests.  They  said  COPE 
could  be  improved  by  showing  more  films  and  allowing 
more  time  for  audience  feedback. 

Sp4  Jarrell  Barnes  and  his  wife,  Costeena,  like 
the  Nielsens,  found  the  education  center  briefing  the 
most  helpful.  Barnes  said  he  was  glad  to  know  that  his 
wife  could  attend  a high  school  completion  course. 

“I  think  COPE  is  a good  program,”  Hunt  said. 
“Hundreds  have  attended.  I don’t  know  how  you  would 
measure  the  rewards,  but  you  just  know  you’re  doing 
good  when  you  provide  family  survival  training. 

“We  have  to  devise  ways  of  taking  care  of  the 
Army’s  young  families,”  he  said.  “We  can’t  recruit 
them  and  ignore  the  fact  that  they  are  families.  We 
simply  have  to  come  up  with  programs.  This  is  the  best 
way  I know  of  doing  that. 

“What  I like  about  the  program,  especially  in 
units  where  the  commanders,  first  sergeants  and  wives 
attend,  is  the  concern.  A commander  can  send  a disposi- 
tion form  stating,  ‘I  care  about  you  guys,’  but  who  is 
going  to  read  it  and  believe  it?  But  when  he  comes 
around,  sits  in  an  informal  situation  and  is  genuinely 
interested  in  the  families,  that’s  something  that  is  very 
good.  It  does  have  an  effect.”  □ 
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~ NATION'S  SYMBOL 

Story  and  Illustrations  by  Anne  Gende. 


Its  awesome  beauty  and  power  have  captivated  us  for  centuries. 

Strong,  swift,  savage,  graceful  and  efficient. 

A free  spirit,  high  soaring  and  courageous.  The  Bald  Eagle. 

Eagles  have  been  symbols  of  strength  and  bravery  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
German  emperors,  the  Russians  and  the  Austrians. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  this  majestic  bird  was  chosen  to  symbolize  our  nation? 


The  bald  eagle  has  been  soaring  over  our  land  for  the 
last  25  million  years.  It  is  one  of  our  largest  birds  of 
prey  and  it  is  found  only  in  North  America. 

On  June  20,  1782,  Congress  selected  the  bald  ea- 
gle for  our  national  emblem,  adopting  it  as  part  of  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  States.  The  Great  Seal  eagle 
was  first  used  on  a congressional  document  that  granted 
Gen.  George  Washington  full  power  to  negotiate  with 
the  British  on  the  care  of  prisoners. 

Since  then  the  bald  eagle  has  adorned  official 
government  documents,  coins,  currency,  patches,  but- 
tons and  insignia,  and  presidential  flags.  The  eagle  sym- 
bol has  also  appeared  on  butter  molds,  canned  milk,  au- 
tomobiles, glassware  and  even  bedspreads.  Eagles  are 
perched  on  top  of  gilded  mirrors  and  on  furniture,  and 
they  have  shown  up  in  political  events.  They  have  deco- 
rated drums,  lamps  and  posters. 

Last,  but  not  least,  there  are  ornate  eagles  to  dec- 
orate buildings,  such  as  post  offices  and  libraries.  We 


see  them  over  doorways  and  on  top  of  flag  poles,  ancll 
they  beautify  postage  stamps. 

Although  we  see  the  eagle  symbol  just  about  ev-i| 
erywhere,  few  of  us  have  seen  the  real  one — outside  of  a! 
zoo,  that  is. 

The  outside  population  is  making  a comeback 
from  the  devastating  effects  of  DDT,  a pesticide  that1! 
caused  eggs  to  break  before  they  hatched.  DDT,  banned! 
in  1972,  was  used  for  decades  as  a crop  spray.  It  washed!! 
into  rivers  and  lakes  and  poisoned  fish,  the  eagle’s  main1! 
diet.  Today,  eagles  are  still  on  the  endangered  and! 
threatened  species  lists  of  the  lower  48  states. 

Eagles  continue  to  face  serious  problems,  such  as 
habitat  loss,  and  accidental  and  intentional  killings.! 
However,  the  main  cause  of  death  is  blunt  trauma.1 
meaning  the  bird  hits  something. 

About  95,500  bald  eagles  remain  on  the  North 
American  continent,  most  of  them  in  Canada  andj 
Alaska.  There  are  approximately  5,000  in  the  lower  481 
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states  today  compared  to  barely  1,000  in  1970.  Florida 
has  the  largest  population,  with  359  breeding  pairs. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  helping  in 
this  comeback.  It  introduces  healthy  eaglets  into  areas 
to  where  natural  reproduction  is  known  to  be  low  and 
also  has  a successful  captive  breeding  program.  Also, 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  have  been  set  aside 
to  protect  the  eagle  habitats.  The  young  ea- 
gles bred  in  captivity  are  released  into  the 
wild. 

Strict  federal  laws  to  protect  the 
birds  carry  prison  sentences  and  fines  up 
to  $20,000. 

“The  bald  eagle  is  the  most  pro- 
tected species  in  the  country,’’  said 
Inez  Connor  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service.  “It  is  protected  by  the 
Bald  Eagle  Protection  Act,  which  forbids 
the  bird  being  captured,  or  its  nest  and  eggs 
being  taken  from  the  wild.lt  prohibits  posses-  The  Great 
sion,  import  and  export.  There  is  also  the  Migratory 
Bird  Treaty  Act,  Endangered  Species  Act  and  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Trade  in  Endangered  Species. 
We  are  very  happy  with  these  results.” 

The  bald  eagle  nests  on  a high  point  of  rocks  or 
in  the  upper  part  of  old,  tall  trees.  The  nests  are  usually 
at  least  50  feet  above  the  ground. 

It  takes  a big  tree  to  support  the  eagle’s  nest, 
which  is  a mass  of  tangled  branches  and  sticks.  These 
trees,  usually  conifers,  cottonwood  or  spruce,  have  big 
branches  and  scraggly  tops,  and  are  located  next  to  or 
near  a large  body  of  water. 

New  nests  are  about  2 feet  deep  and  5 feet  across. 
When  left  undisturbed,  eagles  normally  return  to  their 
nesting  sites  year  after  year. 

During  each  breeding  season,  both  male  and  fe- 
male line  the  old  nest  with  about  a foot  of  new 
branches,  twigs,  moss  and  grass.  There  is  a nest  near  Py- 
matuning  Reservoir  in  Pennsylvania  which  weighs 
about  3,000  pounds.  Other  nests  are  estimated  to  weigh 
as  much  as  two  tons,  some  occupied  for  more  than  35 
years.  The  size  will  range  up  to  5 to  7 feet  deep  and  6 to 
8 feet  across. 

Bald  eagle  mating  is  serious  business.  Eagles  are 
believed  to  mate  for  life.  Although  they  might  not  breed 
every  year,  the  mated  eagles  are  deeply  devoted  to  each 
other.  When  parted  by  death,  the  lone  mate  roams  the 
skies  to  find  and  lead  a new  mate  back  to  its  nest. 

The  courtship  of  eagles  begins  early  in  winter  and 
continues  until  early  summer.  The  eagles  then  spend 
several  days  furiously  building  their  nesting  site.  When 
the  nest  is  completed,  the  female  will  lay  one  or  two 
eggs.  Both  parents  share  egg-warming  duties. 

Incubation  lasts  about  35  days.  When 
the  eggs  are  hatched,  the  parents  take  ex-  j 
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cellent  care  of  their  young.  They  even  rip  food  into  bite- 
sized  pieces  for  the  baby  eagles.  Soon  the  eaglets  are 
feeding  themselves  as  they  mimic  their  parents  in  the 
food-ripping  process. 

When  first  hatched,  the  eaglets  have  large  beaks 
and  white  fuzzy  heads  with  bodies  of  smoky-gray  down. 
At  four  weeks  they  are  covered  with  what  looks 
like  a heavy  wool.  By  the  seventh  week  they 
develop  dark  feathers.  By  the  12th  week  the 
frisky  eaglets  are  ready  to  fly.  Most  often 
they  remain  near  their  family  nest  for 
several  weeks  before  leaving  for  good. 
Once  on  their  own,  eagles  mate  during 
their  fourth  to  sixth  year  and  may  live  30 
years.  Eagles  in  captivity  have  lived  to 
the  ripe  old  age  of  50. 

There  is  only  one  species  of  bald 
eagle.  The  birds  vary  in  size  from  small  in 
Florida  to  large  in  Alaska. 

Seal  (1782)  The  male  eagle,  as  is  true  of  most  birds  of 
prey,  is  smaller  and  shyer  than  the  female.  He  stands  35 
inches  high,  weighs  eight  to  10  pounds  and  has  a 6'A- 
foot  wingspread. 

The  female  stands  42  inches  high  and  weighs  10 
to  14  pounds.  She  has  an  8-foot  wingspan. 

Adult  males  and  females  are  identical  in  color. 
Their  feathers  are  a deep  chocolate  brown,  edged  in 
gray.  They  resemble  their  cousin,  the  golden  eagle, 
whose  body  is  dark  brown,  until  between  their  fourth 
and  sixth  year,  when  they  get  their  gleaming  white  head 
and  tail  feathers. 

“Bald  eagle”  comes  from  the  Greek  name  mean- 
ing “white,”  not  “bare.”  The  eagle’s  head  is  covered 
completely  with  white  feathers. 

The  bald  eagle’s  strength  is  impressive.  Fierce 
talons  are  its  most  powerful  weapons.  Nearly  two  inches 
long  and  needle-sharp,  the  eagle’s  talons  stab  deeply. 
Their  vise-like  grip  cannot  be  broken.  The  eagle  holds 
slippery  fish  with  the  spikes  on  its  toes.  Combined  with 
a large  hooked  beak,  it  grips  and  kills  its  prey. 

Although  fish  is  its  main  diet,  the  eagle  is  not  a 
picky  eater.  It  also  devours  waterfowl,  and  other  birds 
and  small  mammals.  Sometimes,  the  bald  eagle  feeds  on 
carrion. 

The  bald  eagle’s  sharp  eyes  can  see  for  three 
miles.  After  sighting  its  unsuspecting  prey,  it  flies  up  to 
60  mph,  then  dives,  brakes,  snatches  its  victim  and  dis- 
appears into  the  sky. 

Seeing  this  magnificent  bird  in  flight  is  a thrilling 
experience.  The  eagle’s  head  is  thrust  forward  and  the 
wings  outstretched.  It  will  soar  in  huge  circles  around 
and  around,  cruising  slowly  for  a remarkably  long 
time.  It  can  be  comforting  to  know  that  some- 
where up  there  is  your  nation’s  symbol,  strong 
and  peaceful. □ 
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24th+48th= 

VICTORY 

Story  and  Photos  by  Maj.  Cliff  Bernath 

TAKE  one  Rapid  Deployment  Force  divi- 
sion. Add  one  high-priority  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  brigade,  complete  with 
some  of  the  Army’s  newest  and  most 
powerful  weapons  systems.  Throw  in  a 
smattering  of  weapons  systems  experts 
and  two  weeks  of  non-  stop  training. 

What  have  you  got?  A new  Holly- 
wood war  spectacular?  A secret  mis- 
sion to  some  trouble  spot?  WAR!? 

What  you  have  is  the  24th  Infan- 
try Division  — the  “Victory  Division”— at 
Fort  Stewart,  Ga.,  training  side  by  side 
with  its  roundout  brigade,  the  48th  In- 
fantry Brigade  (Mechanized)  of  the 
Georgia  Army  National  Guard  during 
the  48th's  two  weeks  of  summer  camp 
in  August.  During  that  training,  the 
Guard  unit  trained  for  the  first  time  with 
its  new  equipment:  the  M-60A3  tank  and 
the  improved  TOW  vehicle  (ITV).  It's  the 
first  Guard  unit  to  get  these  systems. 

“The  policy  today  is  that  the  first 
units  to  fight  will  be  the  first  units  to  get 
the  equipment,”  said  Lt.  Gen.  Emmett 
Walker,  chief  of  the  National  Guard 
Bureau,  in  a July  ceremony  in  which  the 
equipment  was  turned  over  to  the  48th. 

Under  the  roundout  concept, 
some  Active  Army  divisions  such  as  the 
24th  are  manned  at  about  two-thirds  of 
their  authorized  strength.  In  case  of  mo- 
bilization, the  remaining  third  would 
come  from  designated  Guard  and  Re- 
serve units.  If  the  24th  Infantry  were 
mobilized,  for  example,  the  48th 
Brigade  would  form  the  division’s  3rd 
Brigade.  They’d  also  fill  out  certain 
other  division  elements. 

As  a Rapid  Deployment  Force 
unit,  the  24th  has  one  of  the  highest  pri- 
orities for  personnel  and  new  equip- 
ment. The  48th  shares  that  high  priority. 

“Our  roundout  brigade  is 
equipped  with  the  same  weapons  sys- 
tems that  we  are,  not  hand-me-downs,” 
said  Maj.  Gen.  John  Galvin, ’commander 
of  the  24th  Division. 


MAJOR  CLIFF  BERNATH  is  the  recently  departed  executive  editor 
of  SOLDIERS  magazine.  He  will  be  attending  the  Armed  Forces 
Staff  College,  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  January. 
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Top,  soldiers  clean 
weapons  and  apply 
camouflage  prior  to 
night  attack.  • Bot- 
tom, instructors  train 
guardsmen  on  the  im 
proved  vehicle.  A lot 
of  information  has  to 
be  packed  into  two 
short  weeks  of  train- 
ing. 


Part  of  that  equipment  includes 
51  ITVs,  which  combine  the  TOW  (tube- 
- launched,  optically  tracked,  wire- 
guided)  anti-tank  missile  system  with 
the  M-113  armored  personnel  carrier. 
Each  vehicle  carries  10  TOW  missiles 
and  can  carry  two  more  in  the  launcher. 

‘‘The  main  improvement  is  that 
the  gunner  is  not  exposed  to  enemy 
fire,”  said  48th  Brigade’s  2nd  Lt.  Robert 
Sapp,  TOW  platoon  leader,  Combat 
Support  Company,  2nd  Battalion,  121st 
Infantry.  ‘‘Everything  is  mounted  on  the 
track.  You  can  fire  from  the  track.  You 
can  also  fire  two  rounds,  where  before 
you  could  only  fire  one  (before 
reloading).” 


‘‘With  the  old  system,  the  gunner 
was  exposed  to  the  battlefield,”  said 
SFC  Jonathan  Smalls  of  the  Weapons 
Gunnery  Maintenance.  Department,  In- 
fantry Center,  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  “He 
could  see  incoming  artillery,  and 
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smoke,  and  hear  the  explosions.  When 
you  fire  this  new  system,  the  gunner  is 
buttoned  up  inside.  He  just  concen- 
trates on  that  target  downrange.” 

Smalls  was  one  of  40  ITV  instruc- 
tors who  came  from  Fort  Benning. 
Readiness  Group  Atlanta  (Fort  Gillem. 
Ga.).  the  division  and  from  the  brigade. 
The  instructors  attended  a three-week 
ITV  course  at  Fort  Benning  before  they 
went  to  Fort  Stewart. 

"We  train  people  as  a crew.'' 
Smalls  said.  "There's  a driver,  a gunner, 
a squad  leader  and  a loader,  all  '11- 
Hotels.'  When  they  designed  this  sys- 
tem, everything'was  done  with  the  gun- 
ner in  mind.  He  gets  to  ride  around  hy- 
draulically. He  can  elevate  his  seat  if  he 
wants  to.  Everything  is  right  inside. 

“The  one  who  really  has  to  work 
is  the  loader.  He  has  to  load'  this  54- 
pound  missile,  throw  out  the  shell  cas- 
ing' and  then  load  another  one.  If  you 
watch  him  try  to  load  that  thing  and  he 
can't  get  it  in  the  slot, Oyou’ll  see  his 
knees  start  to  buckle.  It  takes  a lot  of 
muscle  and  know-how  to  get  it  in." 

An  important  part  of  the  training 
for  the  ITV  is  learning  the  28-step 
operational  checklist  (OCL),  designed 
to  ensure  the  system  is  operational. 

"Crews  must  be  able  to  conduct 
the  OCL,"  said  MSgt., Charles  Johnson, 
a Readiness  Group  Atlanta  instructor. 
“If  they  can,  we  can  assume  they'll  be 
able  to  do  anything  else  with  this  ve- 
hicle. A seasoned  crew  can  go  through 
the  OCL  in  30  to  40  minutes." 

According  to  Maj.  Frank  Klarnet. 
also  of  Readiness  Group  Atlanta,  the 
crew  almost  has  to  know  the  OCL  by 
memory.  “The  squad  leader  gives  the 
command,  and  each  member  of  the 
crew  has  to  know  what  he’s  doing.  We 
pulled  a good  OCL  this  morning.  That’s 
the  toughest  part.  My  weakest  guy  got 
the  whole  thing  down  without  error, 
though,"  he  said. 

Since  the  TOW  can  also  be  fired 
from  a ground-mounted  position,  crew 
drill  is  an  important  part  of  the  training. 

“Say  the  vehicle  goes  out." 
Smalls  said.  “Or  the  crew  couldn't  get 
the  ITV  in  a position  that  they  needed. 
They’d  dismount,  ground  mount  the  sys- 
tem and  then  remount  after  they  fire. 
They  have  to  hurry.  They  have  to  set  it 
up  in  five  minutes  and  tear  it  down  in 
four.  That’s  why  we  stress  teamwork.  " 
While  elements  of  the  48th  Bri- 
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gade's  mechanized  infantry  units— 1st 
and  2nd  Battalions,  121st  Infantry— 
were  training  on  the  ITVs,  the  1st  Battal- 
ion, 108th  Armor  of  the  48th,  was  learn- 
ing the  ropes  on  its  new  M-60A3s. 

The  A3  is  57  tons  of  moving 
meanness.  When  its  105mm  main  gun 
fires,  death  and  destruction  go  down- 
range  with  pinpoint  accuracy.  It  can  fire 
standing  still  or  at  a dead  run  in  any  di- 
rection, and  its  laser  rangefinder  with 
solid  state  computer  mean  big  trouble 
for  whatever's  on  the  receiving  end.  The 
A3  model  is  replacing  the  M-60A1s  in 
high-priority  units  until  it  can  be  re- 
placed, in  turn,  with  the  new  M-1  tanks. 

"I  fired  the  M-60  tank  a few 
times,"  said  1st  Lt.  Rick  Addison,  Com- 
pany C,  1st  Battalion.  108th  Armor.  "The 
difference  between  the  M-60  and  the  M- 
60A3  is  the  sophistication  of  this  sys- 
tem. The  new  sights  are  fantastic.  The 
laser  rangefinder  is  quick.  You  can 
evaluate  the  ranges  in  a split  second. 
We  got  five  first-round  hits  out  of  six  the 
first  time  out.  It’s  pretty  simple.  I think 
they  took  a bunch  of  tankers  out  and 
built  this  thing. 


"It's  got  stabilization  so  when 
you're  riding  down  the  road  and  you 
come  up  on  a target,  you  just  lay  the 
gun  right  there  and  the  tank  will  auto- 
matically keep  that  gun  pointing  at  that 
same  point  while  you're  travelling  down 
the  road  at  15  to  20  miles  an  hour. 

"The  thermal  sight  is  like  a little 
TV  screen,"  Addison  said.  "Your  target 
comes  on  and  you  can  see  it  through 
dust  or  other  people  firing.  It's  got  a 
wide  range  so  you  can  see  the  whole 
screen  out  there  just  like  you  were 
standing  on  top  of  the  tank.  With  the 
sight  and  the  rangefinder,  during  this 
last  engagement  I fired  sitting  on  this 
seat.  . .protected,  from  sighting  through 
firing.  Boom!  Right  on  the  target.  The 
people  are  very  enthusiastic  about  it.” 

Equally  as  important  as  the  train- 
ing on  the  new  equipment  was  the  joint 
training  conducted  by  the  48th  Brigade 
and  units  of  the  24th  Division. 

"Last  week  was  one  of  the  best 
weeks  of  training  I've  had,"  said  2nd  Lt. 
Tom  Wright,  3rd  Platoon  leader,  Com- 
pany B.  1st  Battalion,  121st  Infantry. 
"The  combined  arms  and  live  fire  exer- 


Clockwise  from  left: 
The  improved  TOW 
vehicle  (ITV)  combines 
the  TOW  misssile  sys- 
tem with  the  M-1 1 3. 

• Crew  practices 
emergency  evacuation 
of  ITV.  • An  artillery 
crew  swabs  the  gun 
tube  of  155mm  self- 
propelled  howitzer 
after  a live  fire 
exercise. 
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out  there.  I saw  you  get  up.  And  I saw 
you  poke  your  head  over  a log.  You 
poked  it  up  again.  The  third  time  I had  a* 
bead  on  you.  That's  when  I killed  you.' 

"I  like  MILES."  said  Sgt.  Walter) 
Thomas,  a squad  leader  in  Company  B 
1st  Battalion.  121st  Infantry.  'It  makes) 
you  think  about  how  you  train  — and 
about  the  real  thing." 

"MILES  really  lets  you  know 
what  you  need.  ! got  killed  once.  I need, 
more  practice  on  my  three-second; 
rush."  said  Sp4  Larry  Bass,  an  auto 


Top.  M-60A3  crew  en- 
joys "quiet”  conversa- 
tion as  other  crews 
fire.  • PFC  Lee  Samu- 
els is  treated  for  heat 
rash  by  medic,  Sp4 
John  Watson.  Both 
are  members  of  the 
48th  Infantry  Brigade 
(Mechanized),  Georgia 
Army  National  Guard. 


cises  kicked  off  the  week.  We  had  a 
chance  to  go  over  our  operations  or- 
ders, individual  movement  techniques 
and  give  everybody  an  idea  of  how  it's 
going  to  be.  The  exercise  was  con- 
trolled to  be  safe,  but  it  wasn’t  overcon- 
trolled. It  has  the  realism  you  need. 

"And  the  MILES  (multiple  inte- 
grated laser  engagement  system)  was 
just  unbelievable.  People  become  their 
own  best  critics.  You  can  sit  there  and 
tell  somebody,  'You’ve  got  to  do  this  or 
you’ll  get  killed.'  He'll  sit  there  and  nod 
his  head  and  say,  'Yessir,  I understand.' 
But  sometimes  it  doesn’t  soak  in  until 
he  gets  out  there  and  that  harness 
beeps  a near  miss  or  a kill. 

"In  the  after-action  review,  they 
get  to  hear  what  the  aggressor  saw. 
‘Hey,  I saw  this  guy.  He  was  kinda  big 
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Europe  Engineers  Meet 

WILDFLECKEN,  West  Germany— The  Central  Army 
Group  Engineer  Training  Exercise  (CETEX)  82  took  place 
here  in  June. 

The  exercise  is  designed  to  keep  allied  combat 
engineers  current  on  each  other’s  latest  technology  and 
materiel.  Students  are  non-commissioned  and  junior 
commissioned  officers  who  learn  to  work  with  their 
counterparts  and  equipment  from  other  nations. 

The  United  States,  France  and  Germany  take 
turns  hosting  CETEX.  This  year’s  exercise  was  hosted  by 
the  U.S.  Army  VII  Corps.  The  82nd  Engineer  Battalion, 
7th  Engineer  Brigade,  prepared  the  site.— Elke  Gaston 


MEMPHIS,  Tenn.  — “Gimme  back  my  teeth!” 

That  may  have  been  the  battle-cry  of  senior 
citizens  in  a nursing  home  here  when  250  pairs  of  their 
dentures  were  collected.  Army  Reservists  of  the  380th 
Medical  Detachment  were  at  the  home  recently  to  mark 
each  pair  with  its  owner’s  name. 

Known  as  Operation  Ident,  the  project  was  spon- 
sored by  the  American  Dental  Association  as  part  of  a 
nationwide  dental  care  program. 

"We  were  qualified  to  help  out,  so  we  asked  to 
participate,”  said  Dr.  (Capt.)  Jeff  Williams,  a unit  dentist. 
Most  of  the  380th  are  dentists  or  dental  assistants. 

The  program  reduces  problems  of  missing  den- 
tures in  nursing  homes  and  hospitals.  A dental  drill  was 
used  to  make  a recessed  groove  on  the  dentures.  An 
identification  strip  was  then  inserted,  followed  by  an 
acrylic  sealer. 

“Gimme  back  my  teeth”  may  still  be  heard  at  the 
nursing  home,  but  the  staff  at  least  now  knows  to  whom 
the  dentures  belong.— Maj.  Paul  Adams 


Airborne  Cyclists 

FORT  BRAGG,  N.C.  — Soldiers  in  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  may  be  surprised  to  see  other  soldiers  riding 
through  the  streets  here  on  camouflaged  motorcycles. 

It’s  not  a motorcycle  gang  or  a.motocross  team. 
The  motorbikes  and  riders  are  part  of  the  aerorifle  pla- 
toons from  the  1st  Squadron  (Air),  17th  Cavalry. 

The  bikes  and  riders  are  divided  into  three  eight- 
member  squads  assigned  to  the  squadron’s  A,  B and  C 
troops. 

The  aerorifle  platoons  are  responsible  for  sling- 
load operations,  securing  landing  and  pick-up  zones, 
and  reconnaissance  missions. 

Recent  studies  have  shown  that  troops  mounted 
on  motorbikes  can  screen  the  flank  of  armored  or 
mechanized  units. 

“The  advantage  of  motorbikes  is  that  you  can 
extend  your  recon  capa- 
bilities,” said  PFC  Ray- 
mond Damerow,  Troop  A. 
“The  motorcycles  are 
four-stroke  (engines),  so 
they’re  very  quiet.  Also,  in 
an  emergency,  we  can  be 
used  as  couriers  to  get 
helicopter  parts  or  impor- 
tant messages.” 

When  they  first  got 
the  bikes,  riders  had  to 
complete  20  hours  of 
classroom  instruction 
given  by  factory  represen- 
tatives. Each  soldier  also 
took  the  post’s  motor- 
cycle defensive  driving 
course. 

When  they  com- 
pleted that  training, 
squads  were  tested  in 
navigating  off-road  ter- 
rain, avoiding  ambushes, 
reporting  enemy  move- 
ments, calling  for  artillery 
fire  and  driving  with  a 
chemical  protective  suit 
and  mask. 

Motorbikes  are 
also  used  by  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division,  (Air  As- 
sault) at  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.,  and  by  the  4th  Battal- 
ion, 9th  Cavalry,  at  Fort 
Hood,  Texas.— Sp5  Mar- 
cus Castro 


FORT  SILL,  Okla.  —Take 
a supply  and  service  (S&S) 
battalion,  civic  groups, 
merchants  and  more  than 
10,000  toys.  Mix  them 
together  for  three  months 
and  what  do  you  get?  A 
merry  Christmas  for  more 
than  3,000  children! 

Through  the  Fort 
Sill  and  Lawton,  Okla., 
“Toys  for  Tots”  program, 
the  100th  S&S  Battalion 
(Direct  Support)  and  the 
Lawton  Fire  Department 
collected,  cleaned,  re- 
paired and  distributed 
toys  to  hospitals,  chil- 
dren’s homes,  and  fami- 
lies that  otherwise 
wouldn’t  have  been  able 
to  give  their  children 
Christmas  gifts. 

Toys  were  donated 
by  families  and  mer- 
chants from  throughout 
the  Fort  Sill-Lawton  area. 

The  program  has 
been  organized  by  the  bat- 
talion for  the  past  10 
years.  Troops  from  its 
various  units  started 
collecting  and  repairing 
the  toys  in  September. 
— 1st  Lt.  Dale  Hueber 
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FUNG  IN  THE  GAPS 

Story  by  Steve  Hara Photos  by  SSgt.  Gary  Kieffer 


Pvt.  2 Sheila  Denning  of  Company  C,  6th  Battalion,  33rd  Field 
Artillery,  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  takes  a test  in  her  BSEP  “loop." 


The  fight  has  raged  for  years. 

Who’s  to  blame  if  Dick,  Jane 
and  Johnny  can’t  read?  Or 
write?  Or  spell?  Or  add? 

“Point  a finger  at 
anyone  you  want,  but  the 
Army  doesn’t  care  about  assigning 
blame,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Clinton  L. 

Anderson,  an  Army  staff  education 
officer.  “All  we  care  about  is  doing 
whatever’s  needed  to  make  people 
effective  soldiers.” 

That’s  the  idea  behind  the  5- 
year-old  BSEP,  Basic  Skills 
Education  Program.  The  program 
fills  in  learning  gaps  and  refreshes 
soldiers’  memories. 

“It’s  a commanders’  pro- 
gram, meaning  they  don’t  have  to 
send  you  if  they  don’t  want  to.  But 
one.  they  decide  to  send  you,  you 
have  to  go,”  Anderson  said.  “You  go  to  BSEP  classes 
instead  of  your  duty  location  — the  class  is  your  duty 
while  you’re  enrolled.” 

BSEP  1 provides  soldiers  with  remedial  schooling 
they  may  need  from  the  time  they  enlist  until  they  earn 
an  MOS  (military  occupational  specialty).  That  may 
mean  teaching  conversational  English  to  persons  with 
other  language  backgrounds,  or  basic  arithmetic,  or 
reading.  It  may  also  mean  giving  refreshers  in  trigonom- 
etry, geometry  and  calculus  when  MOSs  require  these 
skills. 

“When  the  program  started,  there  were  stories 
about  people  reading  Dick  and  Jane  books  because 
that’s  all  they  could  handle,”  Anderson  said.  “We  still 
see  people  like  that,  but  not  often.”  At  the  start,  BSEP 
educators  and  planners  were  shooting  for  5th  grade 
achievement  levels. 

“The  quality  of  recruits  today  is  such  that  we  can 
honestly  shoot  for  9th  grade  levels,”  he  said. 

Grade  levels  are  relative,  he  noted.  It’d  be  harder 
for  an  adult  to  achieve  9th  grade  levels  in  tests  than  for  a 
kid  to  pass  that  grade  in  public  school.  Just  two  years 
ago  the  Army  recruited  36,000  persons  whose  average 
reading  ability  was  6th  grade  — and  34,000  of  those 
recruits  were  high  school  grads,  he  said. 

He  estimated  about  half  the  Army’s  BSEP  1 time 
and  effort  goes  into  teaching  English.  Recruits  are 
tested  if  English  is  not  their  native  language.  If  they  fail, 
they  spend  six  weeks  in  classes  before  initial  entry 


training.  Stress  is  on  the  spoken  word,  and  English  is  the 
only  language  allowed.  That  forces  students  to  use  and  j 
“think”  English. 

Good  math  and  reading  abilities  are  keys,  I 
Anderson  said. 

“Being  able  to  read,  for  instance,  not  only  means  j| 
doing  your  job  better,”  he  said.  “It  means,  say,  that  I 
you’re  able  to  understand  tests  better,  and  to  get  higher  j 
scores.  With  those,  you  can  earn  promotions,  better 
jobs  and  more  schooling.  If  you  want  to  make  the  Army 
a career,  reading  well  can  make  all  the  difference.” 

The  other  half  of  BSEP  I comes  into  play  at  dif- 
ferent times  during  basic  and  advanced  individual  train-  ' 
ing.  The  various  Army  schools  decide  their  own  needs,  1 
which  are  met  by  post  education  offices  and  contract  > 
instructors. 

“Fort  Sill  (Okla.)  tailors  its  BSEP  for  artillery.  >1 
Fort  Dix  (N.J.)  has  a BSEP  1 for  mechanics  while  Fort 
Devens  (Mass.)  has  its  for  intelligence,”  Anderson  said. 
“What’s  in  a BSEP  depends  on  the  skills  soldiers  must  1 
have  to  earn  their  particular  MOS.” 

BSEP  1 help  is  usually  given  two  ways:  “loops”  I 
and  classes. 

Soldiers  in  the  many  Army  self-paced  MOS 
courses  most  often  see  loops.  When  they  need  spot  help,  I 
they’re  taken  aside,  given  extra  training  and  coaching,  j 
tested,  and  sent  back  to  studies  if  they  pass.  If  they  fail,  I 
they  repeat  the  loop.  Anderson  said  loops  last  only  as  || 
long  as  needed  — from  a few  minutes  to  several  hours. 


However,  when  MOS  classes  are  in  fixed  cycles 
and  history  shows  many  soldiers  will  need  help  in  special 
skills,  the  students  are  pretested  in  those  areas.  If  they 
fail,  they  go  to  BSEP  classes. 

“For  instance,  at  the  artillery  school  at  Fort 
Sill,”  he  said,  “instructors  expect  students  to  know 
what  logarithms  are  and  how  to  work  with  them.  You 
need  to  know  them  to  be  an  artillery  surveyor.  Now, 
you  might  have  paid  more  attention  in  school  if  you’d 
known  you  were  going  to  need  logarithms.  The  fact  is 
most  of  us,  even  if  we’ve  had  that  kind  of  math  in 
school,  probably  don’t  remember  it.” 

By  pretesting,  schools  find  problem  students  in 
advance  and  bring  them  up  to  speed  so  instructors  don’t 
waste  class  time  with  stragglers.  Again,  the  time  needed 
may  be  only  a few  hours  of  memory-jogging  — or  it 
may  take  several  weeks.  By  pretesting,  there’s  also  no 
stigma  of  being  “recycled”  or  “left  behind.”  The 
student  doesn’t  start  MOS  training  until  BSEP  1 skills 
are  mastered. 

BSEP  11  is  different.  The  program’s  goal  is  to 
help  improve  soldiers’  job  performance  and  career 
growth  by  building  reading  and  math  skills  to  the  9th 
| grade  level.  A fringe  benefit  for  many  soldiers  has  been 
that  their  improved  skills  have  helped  them  qualify  for  a 
GED  (general  education  development)  certificate  — the 
so-called  high  school  diploma  equivalent. 

“BSEP  II  is  becoming  more  job  oriented  than 
ever.  The  skills  are  the  same.  But  soldiers  are  taught 
exactly  how  each  skill  ties  to  their  work  and  why  they 
need  to  learn  it,”  Anderson  said. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  shift  was  perception. 
Many  brigade  and  battalion  commanders  had  no 
problem  with  the  original  goals  of  BSEP  II,  but 
company-level  commanders  did,  he  noted. 

“They’d  say,  T haven’t  the  time  or  people  to 
' mess  with  this,’  or  ‘It’s  great  they  want  to  earn  a 
diploma  — but  not  on  my  time,’  ” Anderson  said. 
“Because  BSEP  ‘belongs’  to  commanders,  they  have  to 
( be  shown  that  smarter  soldiers  are  better  soldiers.  At  the 
same  time,  soldiers  are  told  that  BSEP  isn’t  a freebie 
-they  can  help  themselves  earn  a GED,  but  they’re  in 
/lass  to  improve  their  job  performance.  That’s  the  pay- 
, back  to  the  Army.” 

Soldiers  wind  up  in  BSEP  II  for  one  of  three 
reasons:  They  have  a GT  (general  technical  aptitude 
area)  score  of  90  or  less;  they  have  failed  to  verify  their 
skill  qualification  test  score;  or  their  job  performance  is 
low.  Commanders  send  troops  to  post  education 
' counselors  who  try  to  find  out  what  soldiers’  problems 
are.  Soldiers  are  assigned  to  needed  classes.  This 
remedial  training  can  last  240  hours  or  more. 

In  1979  and  1980,  the  Army  asked  2,000  com- 
manders and  senior  enlisted  leaders  what  they  thought 
. of  BSEP.  About  68  percent  backed  the  program  fully, 

( while  75  percent  thought  it  was  beneficial.  Six  percent 
!'  were  strongly  against  BSEP,  and  8 percent  thought  it 
had  no  value.  (In  that  same  survey,  only  40  percent 
thought  soldiers  receiving  English-language  help  actu- 
ally performed  better.  However,  78  percent  fully  sup- 


ported Army  efforts  to  provide  the  help.)  A new, 
follow-up  commander’s  survey  is  being  designed  now. 

Some  soldiers  enrolled  in  Fort  Sill’s  BSEP  classes 
were  interviewed  recently.  According  to  Anderson,  their 
responses  were  typical:  The  Army  has  its  reasons  for 
sending  them,  and  they  have  their  own  reasons  for 
going. 

Sp4  Tommy  Miller,  A Battery,  1st  Battalion, 
17th  Field  Artillery:  “I’m  going  for  basic  skills  — math, 
English.  I’m  getting  ready  to  re-enlist.  If  I do,  I’m  going 
to  get  a different  MOS  if  my  GT  score  goes  up.”  The 
artilleryman  wants  to  be  a welder. 

Sp4  Wayman  Cushman,  Company  B,  4th  Batta- 
lion, 31st  Infantry:  “I  want  to  get  my  GED  . . . went  to 
the  11th  grade  in  high  school.  It’s  teaching  me  things 
I’ve  gotta  make  up  to  get  my  credits.  It’s  an  excellent 
program.  Yeah,  I’d  recommend  it.” 

“The  XO  (executive  officer)  asks  me,  ‘How  ya 
doin’  in  school?’  And  I say,  ‘Doin’  good,  sir,”’  said 
Cpl.  Gregory  Hutchinson,  E Battery,  2nd  Battalion, 
37th  Field  Artillery.  “The  only  problem  I get  is,  ‘Why 
wasn’t  this  done?’  And  I say  ‘Sir,  I wasn’t  there.’  And 
they  say,  ‘Oh,  yeah!’ 

“But  they  want  everyone  to  come.  A lot  of 
people  want  to  come,  but  not  everybody  can  because  the 
battery  has  to  maintain  strength  levels,”  he  continued. 

Pvt.  2 
Richard  Wool- 
ridge:  “I  like 
the  teaching 
machines. 

They  explain 
things  a lot 
better  than 
some  teach- 
ers can.  You 
can  always 

get  the 
teacher  to  ex- 
plain if  you 
still  don't  un- 
derstand. But 
you  get  more 
time  than  a 
teacher  might 
give. . . .” 

“It’s  hard  going  to  school  at  the  same  time  — pullin' 
CQ  (charge  of  quarters)  at  night,  say,  and  then  cornin’ 
in  here  the  next  morning.  My  roomie  gives  me  a hand  if 
I want  it.  He  squares  me  away.” 

Hutchinson  wants  his  GED,  a promotion  and  a 
better  shot  at  non-commissioned  officer  schooling. 

The  Fort  Sill  BSEP  II  program  is  self-paced,  said 
Christina  Schuler,  site  coordinator.  Soldiers  have  al- 
ready been  identified  as  needing  BSEP,  but  teachers 
pretest  them  until  exact  levels  are  found. 

“If  a guy  tests  out  on  fractions  and  decimals,  I 
can  try  him  higher,”  Schuler  said.  “This  means  I can 
have  a guy  in  my  ‘class’  who  starts  from  day  one  or  on 
the  far  end.  The  guys  are  all  in  different  places,  working 


A 


on  their  own.  What’s  nice  is  the  feeling  of  accomplish- 
ment they  get  from  doing  it  all  on  their  own.” 

Students  have  access  to  equipment  such  as  video 
display  terminals  and  videotape  playback  machines.  In- 
structors are  on  hand  if  needed. 

‘‘1  like  the  teaching  machines,”  said  Pvt.  2 
Richard  Woolridge  Jr.,  Company  C,  299th  Engineer 
Battalion.  “They  explain  things  a lot  better  than  some 
teachers  can  — and  you  can  always  get  the  teacher  to  ex- 
plain if  you  still  don’t  understand.  But  you  get  more 
time  than  a teacher  might  give  . . . Woolridge’s  goals 
are  to  earn  a GED  and  a re-enlistment  option  to  welding 
school. 

Schuler  said  career-mindedness  is  a driving  force 
in  many  soldiers  she  sees.  They’re  nearing  re-up  time, 
and  they  have  to  improve  their  aptitude  area  scores  if 
they  want  to  be  eligible. 

“Lots  of  them  are  panicked.  They’ve  got  to  get 
their  scores  up,”  she  said.  “It’s  the  last  chance  for  some 
of  them,  and  because  of  that,  most  of  them  really  try 
hard.  They  do  very,  very  well.” 

A third  part  of  the  program,  called  BSEP  III  in 
the  planning  stages,  turned  out  to  be  so  unlike  BSEP 
that  it  was  given  a different  name:  ASEP,  or  Advanced 
Skills  Education  Program.  It  was  started  in  September 
1980  and  isn’t  Armywide  yet. 

“It’s  for  the  professional  development  of  mid- 
level and  senior  non-commissioned  officers,”  Anderson 
said.  “It  doesn’t  replace  NCOES  (Non-Commissioned 
Officer  Education  System)  and  it’s  not  allowed  to  dup- 
licate it  either.” 

ASEP  authorizes  field  commanders  to  have  short 
courses  for  NCOs  to  help  them  perform  their  training 
duties.  Anderson  said  courses  are  intended  to  be  about 
40  hours  long,  and  they  should  fill  needs  not  already 
met  by  existing  training.  ASEP  is  the  least-used  phase  of 
the  BSEP  umbrella,  but  for  a reason. 

Anderson  said  posts  are  generally  good  at 
offering  special  classes  to  all  employees  who  need  them. 
Examples  are  human  relations  training,  report  writing, 


public  speaking,  technical  writing,  } ; 
and  personnel  management  and  . 
supervision. 

“Many  of  these  previous  of- r , 
ferings  weren’t  specifically  tailored  ' , 
for  NCOs,  although  they  could  have 
taken  them,”  Anderson  said.  I ■ 
“ASEP  has  changed  all  that.  It  al-  j 
lows  commanders  to  redesign  exist- 
ing courses  to  meet  their  NCOs’  | . 
needs — or  make  up  new  courses  if 
they  want.” 

ASEP,  he  continued,  is  an 
attempt  to  help,  generally,  the  mid-  j 
level  NCOs  who  came  aboard  be-  j 
tween  1976  and  1981.  The  literacy'! 
rate  was  lower  then,  and  it  wouldn’t  ; 
be  unusual  for  ASEP  users  to  be 
former  BSEP  I and  II  participants, 
he  added. 

“These  NCOs  can  learn  or  they  wouldn’t  have 
survived  all  this  time,”  Anderson  said.  “Their  smarts, 
though,  are  more  the  ‘street-savvy’  type.” 

All  three  programs  are  growing  and  evolving. 
BSEP  planners  are  identifying  specific  skills  common  to 
a wide  range  of  MOSs.  They  are  trying  to  learn  exactly 
what  soldiers  have  to  be  able  to  do  to  perform  in  those 
MOSs.  Anderson  said  94  MOSs  have  been  picked  apart,  ! 
charted  and  compared.  Results  should  be  known  in  1 
early  1983. 

The  idea  is  to  see  whether  BSEP  I activities  can 
be  made  uniform  at  the  Army’s  service  schools  and  I 
training  centers.  That  would  allow  instructors  to  use  the 
same  materials,  methods  and  teaching  goals,  and  would  j 
make  progress  easy  to  track. 

“One  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  we’ve  had  is  | 
seeing  how  we’re  doing  across  broad  skill  areas,”  I : 
Anderson  said.  “Post  education  centers  contract  or  ar-  ! 
range  for  assistance  based  on  what  each  separate  school  j 
says  it  needs.  When  you  try  to  see  how  you’re  doing, 
you’re  comparing  apples,  oranges,  peaches  and  plums.”  J 

Also,  by  breaking  down  MOSs  to  specific  tasks  jl 
and  the  knowledge  or  ability  needed  to  do  them,  the  | 
Army  can  also  design  valid  tests  for  those  common  j 
factors  to  determine  whether  recruits  have  what  it  takes.  | 

If  they  don’t,  they  need  remedial  education  of  some  t 
sort. 

“With  these  actions  and  others,  here’s  what  1 
think  you’ll  see,”  Anderson  predicted.  “BSEP  I has  al-  | 
ready  shifted  attention  from  the  functionally  illiterate  to  j 
those  soldiers  who  need  a bit  of  refresher  work  in  speci- 
fic reading  and  math  skills,  or  English  language  train- 
ing. In  the  future,  you’ll  see  larger  enrollments,  but  each 
student  should  need  less  time  and  have  fewer  problems. 

“Because  we’ll  have  every  task  in  those  94  MOSs  1 
boiled  down  to  their  individual  skills,  it’ll  be  possible  to  ) 
do  away  with  formal  BSEP  1 classes  in  time.  All  re- 
medial work  will  be  done  in  short  ‘loops’  that’ll  be 
keyed  to  those  specific  skills,”  he  said.  “Instead  of  I 
giving  a guy  even  a day  of  general  math,  we’d  give  him, 


say,  an  hour  of  help  in  exactly  what  he  needs.  There’ll 
be  less  wasted  time.” 

He  said  BSEP  II  has  begun  to  tie  more  closely 
with  jobs,  and  this  trend  will  continue.  The  MOS  study 
will  be  useful  in  this  area  too,  he  added.  Keep  an  eye  on 
your  soldiers  manual,  he  advised,  and  don’t  be  sur- 
prised if  BSEP  II  instruction  is  one  day  keyed  to  specific 
parts  and  tasks  of  that  manual. 

‘‘ASEP  is  still  growing.  If  an  NCO  wants  to  use 
ASEP,  the  best  we  can  suggest  is  that  post  education 
centers  have  a handbook  with  all  the  details,”  Anderson 
said.  “I  think  what  we’d  like  to  see  is  a complete  pro- 


gram with  courses  that  we  can  offer.  That’s  as  opposed 
to  just  telling  commanders  they  have  the  authority  to 
send  NCOs  to  a course,  if  they  can  find  or  create  one. 

“The  main  value  of  these  programs  is  hope,”  he 
concluded.  “BSEP  I is  limited  to  six  weeks.  BSEP  II  is 
limited  by  the  commander’s  discretion,  and  ASEP  to 
about  40  hours  per  course.  That’s  not  always  going  to 
be  enough  to  give  some  soldiers  all  they’ll  need  to 
succeed  in  school  or  on  the  job.  Most  soldiers  don’t 
need  the  ‘max.’  But  the  point  is,  they  all  have  hope  with 
these  programs.  Without  them,  many  of  these  soldiers 
would  have  no  hope  at  all.”D 


BRITISH  playwright  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw  is  said  to  have  posed 
this  problem:  How  would  you  pro- 
nounce “g-h-o-t-i?” 

Shaw  wanted  a world  lan- 
guage. He  said  English  wouldn’t 
work  because  its  rules  were  made 
to  be  broken.  His  point  was  well- 
taken.  The  answer  to  his  quiz  was 
“gh”  as  in  ‘.‘rough,”  "o”  as  in 
‘‘women”  and  “ti”  as  in  “nation.” 
The  common  spelling  for  this  group 
of  sounds  is  “f-i-s-h.” 

The  strange,  colorful  English 
language  is  the  first  and  only  one 
used  by  most  U.S.  soldiers.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  the  mother  tongue  of  a 
growing  number  of  recruits.  In  fact, 
the  inability  to  speak  English  is  al- 
ready the  biggest  educational  prob- 
lem that  new  recruits  have. 

“This  means  possible  trou- 
ble. The  Army’s  planning  ahead,” 
said  Lt.  Col.  Clinton  L.  Anderson,  an 
Army  staff  education  officer.  “Al- 
ready, about  half  the  Army’s  BSEP  I 
(Basic  Skills  Education  Program)  re- 
sources goes  to  ‘English  as  a Sec- 
ond Language,’  or  ESL.” 

Spanish  is  the  language  of 
choice  of  a small,  but  growing  num- 
ber of  recruits.  TRADOC  (Training 
and  Doctrine  Command)  officials 
are  estimating  about  6 percent  of 
all  recruits  in  fiscal  1983  will  have  a 
mother  tongue  other  than  English. 

“That  may  not  seem  like 
much,  but  based  on  today’s  trends, 
most  of  these  people  will  be  in  just 
11  career  fields— mainly  combat 
arms,”  Anderson  said.  "They  will 
have  an  impact  well  beyond  their 
actual  numbers.  Just  imagine  a 
commander  giving  an  order  to  at- 
tack and  having,  say,  10  percent  of 
his  men  not  knowing  what  he’s  talk- 
ing about.” 

A few  years  ago,  high  rejec- 
tion and  drop-out  rates  among  re- 


Speaking  in  Plain  English 

cruits  from  non-English-speaking 
areas,  mainly  Puerto  Rico,  led  the 
Army  to  give  entrance  tests  in  Span- 
ish. But  that  was  eventually 
stopped. 

“Giving  written  tests  in 
Spanish  showed  how  smart  the  re- 
cruits were,”  he  said.  “It  didn’t 
show  whether  they  could  speak 
English.  And  what’s  basic  training? 
It’s  not  bilingual,  that’s  for  sure.  If 
you  don’t  speak  and  understand 
spoken  English,  you’re  lost.” 

The  past  rate  of  success  for 
non-English-speaking  recruits  has 
been  dismal.  Given  little  or  no  help 
with  English,  about  75  percent  of  all 
recruits  with  severe  language  prob- 
lems have  dropped  out  during  their 
first  year  of  service.  So  the  Army’s 
trying  something  new:  standard, 
mandatory,  intensive  remedial  Eng- 
lish before  basic  training. 

TRADOC  started  the  new  ef- 
fort in  June,  bringing  eight  training 
bases  on-line  by  October,  said  Joe 
Crosswell,  a TRADOC  education  of- 
ficer. ESL  programs  were  con- 


ducted regularly  before,  but  they 
were  locally  designed. 

The  new  one  is  six  weeks 
long  and  was  prepared  by  the  De- 
fense Language  Institute’s  English 
Language  Center  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Texas,  Crosswell  said. 
The  center  normally  teaches  Eng- 
lish to  foreign  military  students  who 
are  to  be  trained  in  U.S.  service 
schools. 

“We  can  be  sure  that  every 
recruit  gets  the  same  thing.  Also, 
the  course  is  oriented  to  what  these 
people  will  see  and  hear  in  basic 
training,”  Crosswell  said. 

Recruits  who  need  language 
help  have  pointed  themselves  out  in 
the  past,  and  the  Army  expects  this 
to  continue,  Crosswell  said.  Educa- 
tion counselors  at  reception  sta- 
tions find  others,  who  are  given  a 
language  test.  Those  who  fail  it  are 
enrolled  in  ESL  classes. 

“The  hard  part  now  is  to  find 
ways  to  get  these  soldiers  into  the 
mainstream  after  training,”  Ander- 
son said.  "They  eventually  get  to  a 
duty  station,  after  all.  If  they  can’t 
talk  to  their  co-workers  and  English- 
speaking  friends,  they  become  iso- 
lated, withdrawn.  . .outsiders.” 

The  new  six-week  program 
may  or  may  not  be  just  right.  But 
the  Army  is  trying  to  find  the  right 
mix;  that  is,  how  much  ESL  training 
to  give,  when,  and  where.  Most  at- 
tention so  far  has  been  placed  on 
getting  recruits  through  training, 
but  it  may  be  that  more  help  is 
needed  at  their  first  duty  stations. 

“Language  training  isn’t 
much  different  from  helping  Eng- 
lish-speaking soldiers  who  can’t 
read  or  work  6th  grade  math,”  An- 
derson said.  “The  Army,  I think, 
clearly  sees  it  has  a duty  to  help 
these  recruits  — to  give  them  a fair 
shot  at  being  all  they  can  be.” 


Sp4  Eric  Derrenbacher 


Crute:  Bodybuilder 


“Concentration  is 
of  utmost  importance  to 
successful  bodybuild- 
ing,” said  Sp4  Anthony 
Crute,  Company  A,  1st 
Battalion,  19th  Infantry, 
25th  Infantry  Division, 
Schofield  Barracks, 
Hawaii. 

Crute  should  know: 
He’s  the  1982  Hawaiian 
Beautiful  Body  Cham- 
pion. He  began  intense 
bodybuilding  training  in 
1979. 

Since  then,  he’s 
won  every  contest  he’s 
entered.  Holder  of  the 
1980  and  1981  Mr.  Army 


Hawaii  titles,  he  has  also 
guest-posed  with  Mr. 
Junior  America  and  Mr. 
Universe. 

Before  posing  with 
such  bodybuilding  he- 
roes, Crute  put  in  a lot  of 
work  at  the  Schofield  Bar- 
racks gym. 

On  Mondays, 
Wednesdays  and  Fridays, 
Crute  exercises  his  legs 
and  arms.  On  Tuesdays 
and  Thursdays,  he  is  busy 
building  his  chest,  back 
and  shoulders. 

“For  my  waist,  I 
only  do  40  sit-ups  a 
night,”  he  said.  “But  I do 
it  with  a 40-  to  50-pound 
weight  behind  my  head.” 

Bodybuilding  has 
been  a natural  sport  for 
Crute.  He  doesn’t  use 
drugs  to  help  develop  his 
body.  Instead,  he  eats  five 
meals  a day  to  make  up 
for  his  body’s  need  for  vi- 
tamins and  minerals. 

His  next  goal  is  to 
win  the  Mr.  Virginia  body- 
building title. 

“If  I win  it,  I’ll  dedi- 
cate my  home  state  title 
to  my  parents.  I owe  it  all 
to  them,”  Crute  said.— 
Sp4  Lucas  Rebilla  III 


A drill  sergeant  at 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C.,  moved 
from  the  ranks  of  two 
rockers  to  two  bars. 

SFC  Leon  Fludd 
was  sworn  into  the  Army 
Reserve  as  a captain  by 
his  battalion  commander 
during  a recent  company 
formation. 

The  Orangeburg, 
S.C.,  native  said  he  ap- 
plied for  a reserve  com- 
mission last  year. 

Fludd  said  he  was 
eligible  because  of  his 
age,  Army  experience  and 
time  in  service.  The  35- 


year-old  soldier  has  been 
on  active  duty  15  years. 
Fludd  has  been  stationed 
at  Fort  Jackson  since  Au- 
gust 1978. 

As  an  active  duty 
soldier  on  the  promotion 
list,  he  says  he  wants  a 
first  sergeant’s  job.— 
SSgt.  Don  Brown 

PFC  Robert  Sol- 
onika,  formerly  of  Com- 
pany B,  1st  Battalion,  18th 
Infantry,  1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion (Mechanized),  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.,  was  posthu- 
mously awarded  the  Sol- 
diers Medal,  one  of  the 
highest  non-combat  hon- 
ors for  bravery  that  a sol-: 
diercan  receive. 

Solonika  died  sav- 
ing his  squad  during  a 
night  live-fire  exercise  at  : 
the  National  Training  Cen- 
ter, Fort  Irwin,  Calif.  The  j 
unit  was  taking  part  in  an 
exercise,  Desert  Strike  II.  . 

“Vulcans  were  fir-  I 
ing  and  the  troops  were 
standing  in  the  hatch  of 
the  APC  (Armored  Person- 

Fludd:  Dl  Captain  * ■ 

Sp4  Marcena  Ely 
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anything  to  do  with  cow- 
boys,” she  said.  “I  think 
their  whole  lifestyle  was 
fascinating.” 

El  Capon  was  only 
three  years  old  when 
JoAnna  and  Richard  got 
orders  for  Schwaebisch 
Hall,  Germany.  ‘‘When  I 
thought  about  my  horse 
just  wasting  away  out  in 
the  pasture  and  me  being 
here  for  three  years,  I be- 
came very  lonely  for  him,” 
JoAnna  said. 

So,  after  much  re- 
search, JoAnna  had  the 
horse  shipped  from  New 
York  to  Frankfurt.  “I'll  ad- 
mit it  was  rather  extrava- 
gant. Without  my  hus- 
band’s support  and  en- 
couragement, El  Capon 
would  still  be  sitting  in 
the  states,”  she  said. 

“The  Germans  at 
the  stable  where  I keep  El 
Capon  usually  stare  and 
chuckle  when  I put  on  my 
western  gear.  But  after 
they  see  how  comfortable 
and  practical  it  is,  espe- 
cially for  trail  riding,  they 
usually  want  to  try  it  out,” 
she  said.— Sp5  Pamela 
Heilman 


tactics,”  said  CpI.  Tony 
James,  a squad  member. 
“He  was  always  challeng- 
ing the  squad  to  do  better. 
Because  of  him,  we 
always  knew  we  could.” 
—Sp4  Beth  Howell  Day 


When  JoAnna  Gon- 
zalez, a German  eques- 
trian, said  “I  do”  to 
Richard,  an  American  Gl, 
she  agreed  to  love,  honor 
and  keep  on  riding 
horses. 

Shortly  after  they 
were  married  in  Germany, 
JoAnna  and  her  husband 
received  assignment 
orders  for  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 
JoAnna  immediately 
joined  the  riding  club  at 
Fort  Sill  and  then  bought 
her  first  horse,  El  Ca- 
pon, an  American 
quarter  horse. 

“It  had  to  be 
a quarter  horse,”  Jo- 
Anna said.  “That’s 
the  only  ‘real’  cow- 
boy horse  for  me.” 
JoAnna  said  that 
she  has  always  been 
intrigued  by  the  American 
West.  “I’ve  always  loved 


nel  Carrier),  watching  Vul- 
can tracers  and  admiring 
them  against  the  night 
sky,”  said  Sgt.  Gilbert 
Guzman,  Solonika's 
squad  leader. 

While  the  men 
watched  that  night  fire,  a 
tank  — unaware  that  the 
squad  was  in  its  line  of 
fire  — opened  up  with 
machine  guns. 

“Suddenly,  two 
lines  of  machine  gun  trac- 
ers went  by  the  right  side 
of  the  track,”  Guzman 
said.  “I  yelled,  ‘Cease 
fire!’  Two  more  rounds 
flew  by  and  all  of  a sud- 
den they  started  to  fire 
j! I full  effect.  It  was  horrible, 
the  popping,  burning  bul- 
lets, fragments  bouncing 
around  in  there. 

“All  of  a sudden  it 
was  over.  Solonika  was 
the  one  who  had  reached 
over  to  close  the  hatch  to 
protect  his  squad,  his 
buddies.” 

In  his  act  of  hero- 
ism, Solonika  had  been 
hit  by  a machine  gun 
round  and  was  dead  on 


Gonzalez:  German  Cowgirl 


arrival  at  the  Fort  Irwin 
hospital. 

There  were  no 
other  fatalities.  Several 
other  men  were  wounded 
in  the  accident,  however, 
and  some  of  them  were 
subsequently  discharged 
following  recovery. 

Solonika’s  squad 
had  been  together  since 
basic  training. 

“He  was  pretty  in- 
telligent, knowledge- 
able about  the  facts 
of  life,”  Guzman  said. 
“He’d  have  had  a great 
career  in  the  military.” 

“Solonika  knew  his 
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MORE  than 
350  soldiers 
killed  them- 
selves last  year. 
Another  350  will  kill 
themselves  this  year.  Human  nature  may 
change.  Soldiers  may  start  obeying  Army 
Regulation  385-55.  Either  is  unlikely.  So 
next  year  about  350  more  will  die — need- 
lessly. 

This  battalion  of  dead  soldiers  has 
one  thing  in  common.  They  didn’t  hook  up 
their  safety  belts. 

Seat  belts  save  lives.  Everybody 
knows  that.  Hardly  anybody  wears  them. 
Only  one  person  in  10  buckles  up. 

Most  people  find  belts  a bother.  So 
most  people  convince  themselves  they  won’t 
be  in  a crash.  That’s  a sucker  bet. 

“We’ve  reached  the  point  where  each 
person  can  expect  to  be  in  a crash  at  least 
once  every  10  years,”  says  the  National 
Highway  Traffic  Safety  Administration. 
“One  out  of  every  60  people  born  today  is 
likely  to  die  in  a crash.” 

Crashes  are  the  No.  1 cause  of  death 
for  Americans  under  age  50.  Crashes  are  the 
sixth  leading  cause  of  death  overall.  Nearly 
half  the  people  killed  in  crashes  in  the  last 
five  years  have  been  under  25.  Americans  15 
to  24  years  old  die  in  crashes  at  twice  the  rate 


of  any  other  groufh 

Soldiers  fall  squarely  into  this  grisly 
pattern.  The  Adjutant  General’s  Office  says 
967  soldiers  died  in  1981.  Only  133  were 
killed  on  the  job.  The  biggest  killer  of  sol- 
diers is  traffic  accidents.  Motor  vehicles 
killed  381  soldiers  in  1981.  Of  those,  44  were 
pedestrians  and  66  were  on  motorcycles. 

Most,  271  to  be  exact,  were  inside 
cars  or  trucks.  Most  had  safety  belts  avail-, 
able  but  didn’t  use  them.  Very  few  cars  and 
trucks  today  don’t  have  belts. 

There  are  no  reports  of  soldiers  who 
died  in  crashes  while  wearing  safety  belts  in 
1981.  This  doesn’t  mean  it  couldn’t  have! 
happened,  says  the  Army  Safety  Center  at 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.  Statistics  are  incomplete. 
Many  fatal  crashes  take  place  off  post.  Re- 
ports from  local  officials  sometimes  don’t  j 
have  seat  belt  information. 

The  bottom  line  is:  Those  who  wear 
safety  belts  don’t  become  statistics.  “Com-  i 
bine  the  seat  belt  with  a shoulder  harness  and 
chances  of  injury  are  reduced  up  to  90  per- 1 
cent,”  says  the  safety  center. 

Officials  at  more  than  a dozen  of  the  i 
Army’s  largest  stateside  posts  were  called,  i 
Surely  there  would  be  a soldier  who  owes  his! 
or  her  life  to  seat  belts?  Maybe  so.  But  none 
of  the  officials  could  remember  one.  Most 
soldiers,  you  see,  don’t  wear  belts.  And 
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safety  officials  remember  the  gory  crashes. 

Only  those  who  use  belts  remember 
the  crashes  they  walked  away  from. 

Dick  Campagna  remembers.  Safety 
manager  for  Fort  Dix,  N.J.,  and  the  New 
York  area,  he  believed  in  seat  belts  after  vol- 
unteer rescue  work.  He  wore  belts  for  16 
years  before  it  paid  off  one  day  in  1976.  He 

I was  driving  with  two  friends  and  rounded  a 
curve.  Coming  straight  at  him  in  his  lane  was 
another  car.  He  swerved  to  miss  the  car  and 
crashed  into  a tree.  “The  tree’s  still  there,” 

, says  Campagna.  So  are  Campagna  and  his 
friends.  They  all  wore  belts.  The  only  injury 
was  a cut  on  the  elbow  of  the  rear-seat  pas- 
senger. Damage  to  the  car  cost  $2,500  to  fix. 

Eight  out  of  10  crashes  that  kill  or 
hurt  people  are  like  Campagna’s.  They  hap- 
pen at  speeds  under  40  mph  and  within  25 
miles  of  home.  Without  belts,  people  have 
been  killed  in  crashes  at  speeds  as  low  as  12 
mph — PX  parking  lot  pace. 

A 1978  Swedish  study  of  28,000 
crashes  showed  that  people  can  survive 
crashes  up  to  60  mph  if  they  wear  lap  and 
shoulder  belts.  If  a person  wearing  a seat  belt 
died  in  a crash  under  60  mph,  it  was  a freak. 
The  only  deaths  of  belted  persons  happened 
when  objects,  like  guard  rails,  entered  the 
car. 

City  driving  can  cause  severe  injuries 
in  low-speed  crashes.  In  a 30  mph  crash,  an 
unbelted  person  strikes  the  inside  of  the  car 
with  a force  equal  to  a fall  from  a three-story 
building.  You  can’t  brace  for  such  an 
impact. 

Belts  spread  the  force  of  a crash  over 
the  hips  and  shoulders — parts  of  your  body 
best  able  to  absorb  it.  Belts  also  stretch  a bit. 
This  gives  more  time  for  your  body  to  ab- 
sorb the  force. 

Everyone  in  the  car  should  wear  belts. 
An  unbelted  passenger  can  slam  into  you  at 
30  mph  or  more  during  a crash.  This  human 
missile  could  seriously  injure  you  even  if 
you’re  belted.  It  can  cause  you  to  lose  con- 
trol of  the  car  while  trying  to  avoid  a crash. 

The  American  Automobile  Associa- 
tion (AAA)  says  belts  have  some  other  good 
things  going  for  them: 

• You  have  better  control  of  your 
car.  Modern  brakes  and  suspensions  let  you 
avoid  some  crashes.  Like  an  airplane  pilot, 
though,  you  have  to  be  at  the  controls  to 
handle  your  machine.  Belts  keep  you  there. 
Belts  also  lessen  the  chance  that  a crash  will 
knock  you  unconscious. 

• You’ll  stay  in  the  car.  The  force  of 
a crash  can  throw  a human  body  half  the 
length  of  a football  field.  Your  chances  of 


After  21  years  of  blasting  down  quarter-mile  drag  strips,  four- 
time world  champion  funny  car  driver  Don  Prudhomme  believes  in  seat 
belts.  "I  was  the  first  one  to  run  250  miles  per  hour  in  a funny  car,”  said 
Prudhomme,  "so  I know  what  seat  belts  are  all  about.” 

Prudhomme’s  Pontiac  Trans  Am  funny  car,  the  Pepsi  Chal- 
lenger, set  the  250-mph  mark  in  5.63  seconds  this  summer.  Besides 
racing,  Prudhomme  is  making  a safety  film  for  high  school  drivers.  In 
the  mid-70s  Prudhomme  captured  two  of  his  world  titles  while  racing 
an  Army-affiliated  funny  car. 

V 

dying  in  a crash  are  30  times  greater  outside 
than  inside  the  car.  Outside  the  car  are  the 
road,  other  cars,  trucks,  trees  and  poles. 

Some  soldiers  don’t  wear  belts  because  they 
fear  being  trapped  in  a burning  car  or  in  a 
sinking  car.  Fires  happen  in  less  than  one  out 
of  100  crashes.  Sinking  cars  account  for  less 
than  one  in  300  crashes.  Even  if  these  hap- 
pen, belts  help  ensure  you’ll  remain  unhurt, 
conscious  and  able  to  escape. 

• You’ll  avoid  smashing  against  the 
inside  of  the  car  or  flying  through  the  wind- 
shield. Nearly  two  out  of  five  crash  deaths 
come  from  hitting  the  steering  wheel  or 
windshield. 

• You  won’t  get  as  tired.  Fatigue  is 
the  No.  3 cause  of  soldier  crashes,  after 
drinking  and  speeding,  says  the  Army  Safety 
Center.  Worn  properly,  belts  hold  you  up 
and  should  give  more  comfort  and  alertness. 

For  a good  fit,  sit  straight  up  and  back  in  the 
seat.  Wear  the  belt  as  low  as  possible  and 
snugly  across  your  hips.  Modern  shoulder 
harnesses  adjust  automatically.  For  manual 
versions,  leave  enough  room  to  place  your 
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fist  between  your  chest  and  the  harness. 

Pregnant  women  should  wear  belts. 
The  American  Medical  Association  says, 
“Both  the  pregnant  mother  and  the  fetus  are 
safer  provided  that  the  belt  is  worn  as  low  on 
the  pelvis  as  possible.”  Shoulder  belts  also 
provide  important  extra  protection.  In  win- 
ter, pregnant  women  should  not  fasten  the 
belts  over  several  layers  of  clothing.  This  is 
slippery,  and  the  belt  can  creep  up  and  cause 
internal  injuries  during  a crash.  It’s  better  to 
warm  up  the  car,  then  unbutton  the  coat  be- 
fore buckling  up. 

Small  children  need  special  seats.  In 
some  states,  it’s  the  law.  Children  under  age 
4 and  under  40  pounds  should  be  held  in 
proper  child  seats.  Those  made  in  the  United 
States  after  January  1981  must  meet  tough, 
new  safety  standards.  Many  of  these  seats 
need  a top  tether.  If  you  don’t  want  to 
bother  with  this,  then  get  a model  that  needs 
only  the  seat  belt  for  security.  Don’t  use  the 
type  of  seat  that  simply  slips  over  the  car 
seat.  Travel  beds  are  worthless.  Be  wary  of 
second-hand  seats  or  those  from  rental 
firms.  Some  made  before  1981  are  OK,  but 
get  a list  of  approved  models  from  the  AAA 
to  check  them  out.  “Beginning  with  the  very 
first  ride— the  drive  home  from  the  hos- 
pital— the  baby  should  be  carried  in  a proven 
safety  restraint,’’  say  Physicians  for  Auto- 
motive Safety. 

Since  soldiers  are  young,  their  acci- 
dent death  rates  are  high.  Washington, 
D.C.,  has  about  the  same  number  of  people 
as  there  are  soldiers  in  the  Army.  In  the  na- 
tion’s capital  last  year,  26  people  died  in 
crashes.  Compare  that  to  the  381  soldiers 
who  died  in  motor  vehicle  accidents.  Across 
the  country,  accident  deaths  for  similar  sized 
cities  are  far  below  the  Army’s:  Baltimore, 
39;  San  Francisco,  18:  Denver,  45;  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  92. 

Belts  are  a bother  to  use.  Studies  have 
shown  that.  But  some  soldiers  wear  them. 
Sp5  Willie  E.  Pralour  of  Fort  Sam  Houston, 
Texas,  wears  belts.  “I  always  figured  1 drove 
defensively  and  could  avoid  an  accident,” 
said  the  23-year-old  emergency  medical  tech- 
nician. “Then  I talked  to  crash  victims — 
those  who  could  talk.  I realized  they  were 
just  like  me.  A crash  could  happen  to  me.” 

Nobody’s  going  to  fasten  your  belt 
for  you.  An  Army  regulation  hasn’t  made 
you  do  it  yet.  A country  that  can’t  keep  mo- 
torcycle helmet  laws  on  the  books  isn’t  likely 
to  crack  down  on  seat  belts. 

Maybe  you’ll  buckle  up  if  you  figure 
you’ve  got  to  live  through  one  crash  every  10 
years  until  you  die.D 
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Story  by  SFC  Norman  Olive  If 
Photo  by  SSgt.  Gary  L.  Kieffe  u 


I used  to  think  it  would  be  great  tcjj< 
be  invisible.  You  could  spy  or.| 
others,  but  they  wouldn’t  know  you 
were  around.  The  possibilities  were' 
endless.  During  basic  training  the! 
idea  had  particular  appeal. 

When  I returned  to  the 
United  States  recently,  I discovered 
an  invisibility  suit  in  my  duffel  bag ! 
When  1 put  it  on,  (the  suit,  not  the) 


bag),  1 become  invisible — at  least  ten 
some  folks. 


The  suit  didn’t  have  tha 
power  when  1 wore  it  overseas 
Bringing  it  across  the  internationa 
date  line  changed  it  in  some  mysteri 
ous  way. 
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When  I wore  it  on  the  other 
iide  of  the  world,  people  gaped. 
They  shouted  words  I didn’t  always 
understand.  Little  children  ran 
'frightened  to  their  moms.  Tourists 
waved  and  took  pictures.  Most  im- 
portantly, women  sometimes 
^miled. 

Those  days  are  gone.  Invisi- 
bility isn’t  what  1 thought  it  would 
be.  In  fact  it’s  almost  killing  me. 

You  probably  have  a suit  like 
mine  in  your  duffel,  too.  If  it’s  just 
Crossed  the  international  date  line  or 
.returned  from  some  exotic  place,  be 
careful.  Yours  may  make  you 
invisible. 

As  you  poke  through  your 
^wardrobe,  your  invisibility  suit  may 
| appear  very  ordinary,  even  thread- 
bare: a pair  of  shorts,  a T-shirt  and 
some  running  shoes. 

The  invisibility  suit  doesn’t 
always  work.  It  only  makes  you  in- 
visible to  some  people  at  some 
places.  The  best  places  are  street 
corners  off  post.  It’ll  work  at  some 
[corners  on  post  too.  For  on-post  ex- 
leriments,  try  corners  near  the  com- 
missary and  post  exchange.  Those 
near  post  headquarters  at  quitting 
ime  are  also  good  bets. 

The  people  who  will  hardly 
,<ver  see  you  are  drivers  making  right 
[turns  across  your  path.  This  is  more 


likely  to  happen  if  you  run  facing 
traffic. 

Some  folks  jog  with  traffic 
thinking  it  will  make  them  visible  to 
drivers  making  right  turns.  The 
trouble  with  this  is  you’re  some- 
times invisible  to  drivers  coming 
from  behind.  You  can  hear  drivers 
at  your  back.  But  if  your  ears  are 
like  mine,  you  can’t  tell  the  driver 
coming  at  you  from  the  one  going 
around  you.  1 prefer  my  eyes  for 
that. 

There  are  other  good  reasons 
to  face  traffic.  To  a few  drivers 
you’re  always  visible  and  always  the 
enemy.  Some  of  these  drivers  like  to 
play  chicken.  Others  like  to  play 
Missile  Command.  You  can  play 
too.  If  you’re  facing  them,  you  can 
pretend  your  eyes  are  early  warning 
radar.  Facing  the  enemy  will  give 
you  time  to  dodge  the  occasional 
beer  or  soda  can  launched  in  your 
direction. 

Don’t  put  your  faith  in  any 
of  the  safety  devices  public-spirited 
officials  have  put  up  for  your  pro- 
tection. Crosswalk  markings,  stop 
signs  and  traffic  lights  won’t  work. 
They  can’t  work  because  you’re 
invisible. 

You  may  think  a driver  is 
looking  right  at  you.  Remember, 
you’re  invisible.  That  driver  is  most 
likely  looking  through,  not  at,  you. 
Unless  the  driver  gives  some  sort  of 
hand  signal,  figure  your  invisibility 
suit  is  working  100  percent. 

If  you’re  really  into  invisibil- 
ity, there  are  five  ways  you  can  im- 
prove upon  your  suit: 

• First,  get  a good  sun  tan 
and  dye  your  hair  black.  (Maybe 
you  come  by  your  tan  and  dark  hair 
naturally.  So  much  the  better.) 

• Second,  wear  your  fatigues 
or  BDUs.  The  Army  spent  a lot  of 
money  to  make  them  blend  into  the 
background. 

• Third,  run  in  fog,  smog, 
rain  or  darkness. 

• Fourth,  pick  the  evening 
and  night  hours.  At  these  times  driv- 
ers use  alcohol  to  insulate  their  eye- 
balls from  road  shock.  This  vastly 
improves  your  invisibility  suit. 

• Fifth,  pick  narrow,  twist- 


ing,  poorly  lit  roads  with  lots  of 
high-speed  traffic. 

Maybe  you  think  invisibility 
is  better  left  to  the  Hollywood  mo- 
vies. There  are  ways  you  can  make 
yourself  more  visible.  But  nothing 
you  do  is  going  to  change  your  invis- 
ibility suit  for  drivers  making  right- 
hand  turns. 

You  may  think  you’re  safe  if 
the  driver  has  a stop  sign  or  red 
light.  Not  so.  Now  that  right  turns 
are  OK  on  red  lights,  it’s  a whole 
new  ball  game.  Most  drivers  who  in- 
tend to  turn  right  will  slow  down  as 
they  come  up  to  a red  light  or  stop 
sign.  Most,  not  all.  All  will  be  look- 
ing to  the  left  for  a break  in  traffic 
that  they  can  scoot  into.  None  will 
look  right  for  joggers. 

You  may  have  to  slow  your 
pace  or  even  stop  for  a few  seconds 
when  crossing  streets  at  corners. 
That  won’t  hurt  your  training  as 
much  as  a long  stay  in  the  hospital. 

Wearing  bright  clothing  will 
help.  If  you  can’t  train  during  day- 
light, pick  the  morning  rather  than 
the  evening  or  night.  Morning  driv- 
ers have  had  a chance  to  sleep  off 
last  night’s  drinks.  Most  people  out 
at  that  time  are  commuters  who 
know  where  they’re  going. 

You  can  sew  reflective  tape 
on  your  invisibility  suit  and  shoes. 
There  are  also  reflective  vests  and 
head,  arm  and  leg  bands. 

Your  choice  of  route  also 
helps.  Pick  quiet  streets  that  give 
you  lots  of  room.  Pick  routes  with 
fewer  intersections.  Some  places 
have  trails  for  joggers  and  cyclists. 
Watch  out  for  the  cyclists.  They  can 
hit  speeds  of  30  mph  or  more. 

Parks  can  be  dangerous,  too. 

If  you’re  6-foot-6,  weight  250  and 
flavor  your  cereal  with  M-60  ball 
ammo,  don’t  worry.  Otherwise  be 
careful  of  muggers  and  rapists. 
Avoid  trails  that  have  few  people 
and  offer  bad  folks  lots  of  cover  and 
concealment. 

If  invisibility  still  isn’t  your 
bag,  don’t  give  up  on  your  training. 
Talk  to  a re-up  sergeant,  who  can 
tell  you  about  exotic  places  where 
folks  gape  at  you  and  shout  encour- 
agement in  strange  languages.  □ 
/ 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE:  The  stories  In  this  Issue  on  Peges  5,  9 and  1 2 tell 
us  that  the  family  is  growing  In  importance  throughout  the  Army.  So 
we  Introduce  Home  Front,  a new  entry  In  SOLDIERS’  department 
section.  The  Information  In  Home  Front  will  be  for  and  about  Army 
families.  Do  us  and  yourself  a favor:  Take  it  home. 


Power  of  Attorney:  Do  You  Need 

One?— Kathy  is  an  11-year-old 
Army  family  member.  One  day, 
an  emergency  occurred  while  her 
father,  a staff  sergeant,  was  in 
the  field  and  her  mother  was  at 
the  commissary. 

Kathy  had  been  home 
from  school  only  a few  minutes 
when  she  cut  her  hand  while  slic- 
ing an  orange.  The  wound  was 
bleeding  heavily,  so  she  went 
next  door  for  help. 

Fortunately,  Kathy’s  par- 
ents had  obtained  a “special 
power  of  attorney”  from  the  post 
legal  assistance  office.  This  doc- 
ument gave  a close  neighbor- 
hood friend  full  authority  to  take 
their  daughter  to  a clinic  or  hos- 
pital to  receive  medical  treat- 
ment in  case  of  illness  or  injury. 


Because  Kathy’s  parents 
had  planned  ahead,  their 
daughter’s  health  and  safety 
would  be  assured,  even  with 
both  parents  away  from  home. 

A “power  of  attorney”  al- 
lows someone  other  than  the  sol- 
dier to  conduct  business  for  the 
family,  even  when  the  soldier 
isn’t  there.  When  a service  mem- 
ber is  separated  from  his  or  her 
family  by  an  overseas  tour  of 
duty,  this  power  of  attorney  can 
be  critical.  But  this  document  is 
also  important  when  the  soldier 
will  be  separated  from  the  family 
for  just  a few  days  or  weeks, 
while  on  TDY  (temporary  duty)  or 
maneuvers. 

Many  problems  affecting 
Army  families  are  the  result  of  a 
soldier  failing  to  provide  another 


family  member  with  a power  of 
attorney.  A power  of  attorney 
can  allow  the  soldier's  spouse  to 
pick  up  the  monthly  paycheck 
from  the  unit  mailroom  and  cash 
it  at  the  bank.  Without  a power  of 
attorney,  family  members  might 
have  financial  difficulties  from 
troubles  that  might  arise  while 
the  soldier  is  in  the  field. 

If  your  family  uses  a regu- 
lar babysitter,  you  might  want  to 
give  that  person  a power  of  attor- 
ney, allowing  them  to  take  your 
child  to  a hospital  for  emergency 
medical  care. 

Parents  should  consider 
obtaining  a power  of  attorney 
whenever  they  leave  their  chil- 
dren with  friends  or  neighbors, 
while  on  a trip,  for  example.  This 
way,  the  power  of  attorney  would 
make  certain  that  the  children 
will  be  able  to  receive  full  medi- 
cal care  and  even  surgery,  in 
case  they  become  ill  or  injured 
while  their  parents  are  away  from 
home. 

If  you  think  you  may  need 
a power  of  attorney,  the  first 
place  to  go  is  the  nearest  Army 
legal  assistance  office.  The  ex- 
perts there  can  make  certain  that 
you  get  exactly  what  you  need, 
and  that  the  document  is  pre- 
pared in  the  correct  legal  fa- 
shion, so  it  will  be  acceptable 
wherever  you  need  it. — News  for 
Army  Families 


New  Arrival  Services— As  an  out- 
reach activity,  the  Bremerhaven, 
Germany,  Army  Community  Serv- 
ice (ACS)  uses  volunteers  who 
meet  incoming  families.  They 
provide  transportation,  orienta- 
tion, service  briefings— and  even 
practical  touches  such  as  provid- 
ing German  coins  and  extra  dia- 
pers to  aid  families  enroute  to 
their  new  homes.— News  for 
Army  Families 
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AN  INTERVIEW 
WITH  THE  CSA 

SFC  Norman  Oliver 


EDITOR’S  NOTE:  With  the  Army 
fully  committed  to  its  most  massive 
modernization  in  history,  Gen.  E. 
C.  Meyer  outlines  the  challenges 
facing  soldiers  who  will  make  it 
work.  In  an  interview  with  SOL- 
DIERS, the  Army  chief  of  staff 
talks  about  where  the  Army  is  today 
and  where  it  is  heading.  He  also  dis- 
cusses programs  designed  to  get  the 
soldier  into  the  right  job  and  make 
units  more  cohesive. 

WHAT’S  your  opinion  of  the 
equipment  the  Army  has  today? 

We’re  sure  that  the  equipment  in  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers  is  more  than 
adequate  for  the  task.  I believe 
we’re  headed  in  the  direction  of  en- 
suring that  soldiers  are  going  to 
have  equipment  that’s  equal  to  or 
better  than  that  of  any  enemy  they 
face  on  the  battlefield. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  quality 
of  the  soldier? 

First  of  all,  there  are  a lot  of  ques- 
tions being  asked  about  whether  the 
equipment  can  be  operated  by  the 
soldier  today. 

There’s  no  doubt  the  kind  of 
soldiers  we’re  getting  in  the  Army 
* today  are  up  to  the  challenge.  Sol- 
diers clearly  will  be  able  to  take  care 
of  this  equipment.  They  clearly  will 
, be  able  to  operate  it  at  its  maximum 
effectiveness. 

We’ll  be  able  to  retain  the 
people  who  can  maintain  the  more 
complex  equipment  providing  we 
get  the  support  we  need  for  the  non- 
' commissioned  officers.  That’s  the 
area  that’s  still  uncertain — whether 
or  not  we’ll  be  able  to  retain  the 
skilled  non-commissioned  officers 
and  warrant  officers. 

Is  it  a question  of  pay  or  job  satis- 
faction? 

It’s  a question  of  competition  with 
the  civilian  economy,  once  the  econ- 


omy gets  better. 

Job  satisfaction  is  something 
we  have  to  work  on.  It  depends  on 
the  workplace  itself  and  how  well 
the  people  are  being  led. 

You  have  equipment  and  you  have 
people.  What’s  the  key  to  putting 
them  together? 

The  people  who  put  it  together  are 
the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
unit  leaders.  It  has  always  been  and 
it  always  will  be.  The  key  will  be 
how  well  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer is  able  to  instill  a sense  of 
pride,  a sense  of  discipline,  a sense 
of  well-being  in  his  squad  or  section. 

It’s  how  well  the  platoon 
leader  and  the  company  commander 
are  able  to  work  the  platoon  and 
company  or  battery. 

These  are  going  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  people  in  each 
one  of  those  units  are  able  to  take 
the  equipment,  use  it  effectively  and 
fight  and  win  on  the  battlefield  of 
the  future. 

My  evaluation  is  simply  that 
the  soldier  today  and  the  Army  are 
good  and  getting  better. 


I’m  convinced  the  non-com- 
missioned officer  corps  has  the 
capability  of  being  the  best  that  it’s 
ever  been,  the  best  that  it  has  to  be  if 
it’s  going  to  compete  on  the  battle- 
field. 

Do  you  feel  (hat  leaders  at  the  Pen- 
tagon are  forgetting  about  people 
issues  and  concentrating  on  equip- 
ment? 

More  and  more  there  is  an  under- 
standing in  the  Army  of  what  it  is 
we’re  trying  to  do.  I do  believe, 
though,  that  there  are  those  who  see 
a larger  percentage  of  the  budget 
going  into  modernization  than  in 
the  past.  Therefore,  they  think  this 
represents  a shifting  of  concern 
from  people.  But  I would  argue 
against  that. 

First,  ensuring  that  the  sol- 
dier has  a piece  of  equipment  ade- 
quate to  the  task  is  really  concern 
for  people. 

Second,  we  have  programs 
which  focus  on  ensuring  that  the 
soldier  is  provided  the  kind  of  lead- 
ership he  deserves.  The  non-com- 
missioned officers  are  better 
educated  to  respond  to  the  near- 
term  problems  that  they  are  sup- 
posed to  respond  to.  Invariably 
when  a soldier  has  a problem,  it’s 
his  first-line  supervisor  or  first-line 
leaders  who  determine  whether  the 
soldier  thinks  the  Army  cares.  So  we 
need  to  ensure  that  there  is  the  train- 
ing to  develop  the  people.  We  need 
to  ensure  that  the  resources  are 
there. 

We  need  to  assure  the  sol- 
diers that  we’re  focusing  on  hous- 
ing, day-care  centers — and  on  the 
motor  pool,  because  the  motor  pool 
is  also  a part  of  quality  of  life.  We 
need  to  ensure  that  not  just  the  sol- 
dier, but  also  his  family,  is  being 
cared  for. 

Sergeant  Major  of  the  Army  (Wil- 
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liam  A.)  Connelly  says  he  hears 
fewer  comments  about  personal 
things  and  more  about  spare  parts 
and  job-related  issues.  What  does 
this  mean? 

It  means  that  many  of  the  personal 
things  are  being  handled  better.  The 
soldiers  now  understand  the  import- 
ance of  their  mission  better  than  a 
few  years  ago  and  are  less  willing  to 
put  up  with  the  inadequacies  of  the 
system.  They  want  to  be  sure  they’re 
able  to  do  the  job  as  well  as  they 
think  they  should. 

That’s  a very  useful  attitude 
and  one  that  helps  us  force  the  sys- 
tem to  respond. 

Do  you  feel  the  Army  is  large 
enough? 

No,  I don’t  think  the  Army’s  large 
enough.  In  order  to  respond  to  the 
myriad  requirements  that  exist,  we 
need  a larger  Army. 

I believe  that  it  is  far  more 
important  to  have  a quality  Army 
than  just  a big  Army.  So  we  need  to 
focus  in  the  near  term  on  the  quality 
of  people,  quality  of  equipment, 
quality  of  training,  quality  of  doc- 
trine, quality  of  tactics,  quality  of 
supportability,  sustainability  and 
maintenance,  and  ensure  that  the 
Army  we  have  is  truly  the  highest 
quality  Army  we  can  possibly  have. 

That’s  important  because  the 
better  the  Army  is,  the  better  its 
prestige  as  seen  by  the  Soviets  and 
the  less  likely  they  are  to  start  a war. 
The  better  it  is,  the  more  likely  the 
allies  are  to  be  willing  to  work  with 
us.  The  better  it  is,  the  more  the 
young  soldier  is  proud  of  himself. 
The  better  it  is,  the  more  proud  the 
American  people  are.  We  need  a 
quality  Army.  That’s  the  focus  we 
have  to  take,  even  though  we  have 
to  take  some  shortfalls  in  total 
strength. 

What  about  the  role  of  women  in 
the  Army? 

We  started  to  get  signals  from  the 
Army  several  years  ago  when  we 
had  a very  serious  problem  in  the 
way  we  were  handling  our  female 
soldiers — the  incidents  of  sexual  ha- 
rassment, the  high  migration  of  fe- 
male soldiers  from  skills  for  which 
they  enlisted  to  other  skills  and  the 


poor  use  of  female  soldiers.  There 
was  a large  hue  and  cry  coming  not 
just  from  men,  not  just  from  com- 
manders, but  also  from  the  women 
themselves. 

So  we  tried  to  improve  the 
Army  so  that  every  soldier  had  a 
better  opportunity  to  succeed — 
gender-free.  We  took  a look  at  every 
job  and  determined  what  mental 
and  physical  requirements  were 
needed  for  each  job. 

We  will  now  try  to  put  people 
with  those  mental  and  physical 
capabilities  into  jobs  for  which  they 
are  qualified.  By  doing  that,  the 
Army  has  provided  a young  man  or 
woman  a better  chance  to  succeed. 

Women  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  what  we’re  going  to  do  in  the 
Army.  They  played  a very  impor- 
tant role  in  the  past.  There’s  no  re- 
duction of  the  importance  of 
women. 

All  we’re  trying  to  do  is  be 
sure  that  they’re  able  to  have  a 
chance  to  succeed  and  operate  in  an 
area  where  their  skills  are  better  put 
to  use.  That  will  help  us  put  down 
much  of  the  bad-mouthing  of 
women  that  takes  place  in  the 
Army.  When  a woman,  through  no 
fault  of  her  own,  is  put  in  a job  she 
can’t  do,  some  other  soldier  says 
“look  at  women”  and  uses  that  as 
an  example. 

What  is  the  regimental  system? 

There  are  two  systems  we’re  work- 
ing on  right  now  that  are  related  to 
our  No.  1 readiness  problem.  Our 
No.  1 readiness  problem  is  turbu- 
lence— the  turnover  that  takes  place 
within  units.  The  first  program 
(COHORT)  is  putting  units  together 
and  keeping  them  together.  We’ve 
expanded  that  program  this  year  by 
some  80  additional  companies. 
We’ll  continue  to  do  that  and  have 
already  begun  moving  those  units 
overseas. 

The  next  higher-level, 
broader  program  is  the  association 
of  each  individual  with  a regiment 
throughout  his  career.  That  pro- 
gram is  absolutely  essential  from  a 
stability  and  readiness  point  of 
view.  The  regimental  system  will  not 
only  assign  a person  to  the  5th  Cav- 


alry Regiment,  Fort  Hood,  Texas, 
for  example. 

When  the  individual  is  not 
assigned  to  his  regiment,  he  will  be 
in  the  Texas  area  as  an  advisor  to 
the  National  Guard  or  the  Army  Re- 
serve, or  on  a ROTC  or  recruiting 
assignment.  He’ll  be  in  that  local 
area.  He  can  go  back  to  his  regiment 
and  associate  with  the  people  on  a 
regular  basis.  It  will  keep  him 
abreast  of  the  changes  that  take 
place  in  the  Army.  He’ll  be  known 
in  that  regiment. 

If  soldiers  associate  with  one 
another  over  a long  period  of  time, 
they  get  to  understand  how  one  an- 
other acts  and  reacts  under  pressure. 

Therefore,  under  battlefield 
conditions  there’s  not  going  to  be 
any  question  about  how  the  squad 
would  act,  the  platoon  would  act, 
the  company  would  act,  the  battal- 
ion would  act.  They  would  already 
have  a common  set  of  understand- 
ings. 

The  regimental  system  also 
provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
non-commissioned  officers  and  of- 
ficers to  pick  an  area  where  they  can 
put  their  money  into  a home.  They 
know  they’ll  be  reassigned  in  that 
area.  It  simplifies  the  problem  of  the 
careerist  in  schooling  his  children 
and  making  the  decision  as  to  whe- 
ther to  take  the  family  on  rotations. 

My  only  problem  with  the 
regimental  system  right  now  is  that 
there  are  so  many  great  regiments  in 
the  Army  today.  There  will  have  to 
be  a fewer  number  of  regiments.  De-  ' 
ciding  which  ones  will  stay  on  the  j 
active  rolls  will  be  very  tough. 

Why  is  physical  fitness  important  to 
the  Army? 

It’s  very  important  from  two  points 
of  view.  First  of  all,  soldiers  who  are 
physically  fit  are  going  to  enjoy 
their  lives  more.  They’re  going  to  be 
able  to  do  their  jobs  better.  They’re 
going  to  have  less  sick  time,  which 
helps  them  and  the  Army. 

From  a very  selfish  point  of 
view,  I feel  that  good  soldiers  who 
are  physically  fit  are  going  to  be 
around  longer.  They  are  much  less 
likely  to  be  susceptible  to  diseases 
that  can  kill,  such  as  heart  attacks 
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and  strokes.  We  know  exercise  will 
assist,  but  won’t  necessarily  give 
total  prevention. 

The  second  view  is  that  if  we 
are  to  have  a quality  Army,  how  sol- 
diers appear  to  one  another,  how 
; they  appear  to  the  American  people, 
how  they  appear  to  our  allies  and 
how  they  appear  to  the  Soviets  is  im- 
portant. So  the  appearance  of  the 
Army,  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  is 
important.  And  big  guts  on  people 
who  can’t  move  around  don’t  pre- 
sent a good  picture  of  an  Army. 
What  are  the  “three  days  of  war?” 
The  first  day  of  the  war  is  today — 
the  day  before  the  war.  The  basic 
question  is:  Are  we  good  enough  to 
deter  war?  That  gets  back  to  the  im- 
portance of  having  a quality  Army. 
The  better  quality  the  Army  is,  the 
better  chance  we  have  of  deterring 
war.  We  have  a better  Army  today, 
and  we’re  going  to  be  the  best  Army 
we’ve  ever  been.  That  will  be  the 
kind  of  Army  that  will  assist  us  on 
Day  One. 

Day  Two  is  the  day  on  which 
we  have  to  fight  the  war.  Our  big- 
gest problem  today  is  making  that 
second  “day”  long  enough.  That  re- 
quires sustainability.  That’s  why 
we’re  putting  such  a high  priority  on 
equipment  in  the  Army. 

Equipping  the  Army  is  not 
just  modernizing.  It’s  making  sure 
there’s  enough  equipment  and  spare 
I parts  to  take  care  of  the  units  and 


provide  them  the  sustaining  support 
they  need.  That’s  why  you  see  so 
much  pressure  and  emphasis  going 
into  that.  That’s  our  priority  today. 

The  third  day  of  war  is  one 
which  we  still  need  to  do  more  work 
on.  That’s  our  mobilization  capabil- 
ity. We’ve  made  improvements  in 
that  area.  But  we  still  need  to  work 
on  industrial  mobilization  and 
improve  our  capability  to  expand 
the  force  rapidly. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  ability  of 
the  Army  to  work  with  the  Navy 
and  Air  Force  and  with  the  allies? 

Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Army 
has  been  in  the  forefront  of  focusing 
attention  and  efforts  on  working 
with  the  other  services  and  with  the 
allies.  There’s  a very  good  reason 
for  that.  The  Army  can’t  go  to  war 
by  itself.  The  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy  help  us  get  there.  Anywhere 
we  go,  any  country  in  which  we’re 
called  upon  to  serve,  we  have  to  rely 
very  heavily  on  friends  and  allies.  So 
for  us,  it’s  coalition  warfare.  Sup- 
port from  our  allies  and  support 
from  other  services  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. 

How  do  you  feel  about  the  Army’s 
ability  to  handle  its  global  mission? 

The  answers  are  written  in  whether 
or  not  we’re  provided  the  resources 
from  Congress.  The  resources  must 
be  adequate  to  ensure  that  the  Army 
is  large  enough,  technologically  cap- 
able enough  and  able  to  be  moved 


quickly  enough,  and  commanded 
and  controlled  to  the  level  necessary 
on  the  broader  mission  areas  that 
we’re  being  assigned. 

What  things  have  to  be  focused  on 
to  have  a quality  Army?  . 

One,  the  need  to  be  tactically  and 
technically  proficient.  That’s  the 
ability  of  the  non-commissioned  of- 
ficer and  officer.  As  we  change  our 
tactics  and  doctrine  and  introduce 
new  equipment,  this  will  create  one 
of  the  greatest  teaching  and  learning 
periods  we’ve  ever  had.  It’s  going  to 
place  greater  demands  on  the  lead- 
ers to  be  able  to  learn  how  to  use  the 
equipment.  That  is  one  challenge 
which  continues.  There  are  pro- 
grams on-going  to  meet  this  chal- 
lenge. 

The  second  is  the  massive  in- 
troduction of  new  equipment.  It’s 
going  to  be  a major  challenge  to  do 
that  effectively.  We  need  to  have 
billets  for  people  and  places  for  fa- 
milies to  live.  Support  and  spare 
parts  must  arrive  at  the  motor  pools 
at  the  same  time,  and  we  need  to  en- 
sure that  they’re  adequate.  That’s 
going  to  take  the  leadership,  mana- 
gership and  commandership  of 
every  officer,  non-commissioned 
officer  and  civilian. 

The  third  is  an  even  greater 
integration  of  the  National  Guard 
and  Reserve  with  the  active  units. 
The  additional  steps  that  we  can 
take  to  improve  that  integration  will 
have  a greater  multiplying  effect. 
We  need  fewer  forces  if  we  are  able 
to  multiply  the  capabilities  of  the 
Guard  and  Reserve.  That’s  a very 
critical  element,  and  there’s  still  a 
lot  of  work  to  be  done. 

Fourth  is  the  need  to  con- 
tinue to  develop  our  capability  in 
the  lower  spectrum  of  warfare — 
counterterrorism  and  military  train- 
ing teams.  They’re  all  the  areas  in 
which  it’s  more  likely  we’ll  have  to 
deal  with  the  developing  world  in 
the  next  couple  of  decades. 

Finally,  there’s  ensuring  we 
have  a security  assistance  program 
with  our  allies  that  provides  a mul- 
tiplying effect  of  all  Free  World  na- 
tions working  together  toward  com- 
mon goals  and  objectives.  □ 


“There  are  those  who  see  a larger 
percentage  of  the  budget  going  into 
modernization  than  in  the  past. 

They  think  this  represents  a shifting 
of  concern  from  people.  I would  ar- 
gue against  that.” 
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YOU’VE  just  bought  this  really 
nifty  35mm  single  lens  reflex  cam- 
era. But  after  getting  your  first  rolls 
of  film  developed,  you’re  wonder- 
ing if  the  camera  is  really  all  that 
nifty. 

What  the  pictures  show  and 
what  you  saw  when  you  pressed  the 
shutter  are  two  different  things. 
You  know  darn  well  that  Uncle 
Herbert  wasn’t  wearing  a telephone 
pole  for  a hat.  And  what  about  that 
flock  of  seagulls  at  the  pier?  You 
wanted  to  stop  their  action  as  they 
swooped  down.  Instead,  all  you  got 
was  a blurry  mess. 

Don’t  despair.  Your  camera 
is  probably  fine.  You  just  need  some 
training  so  you  can  get  the  most  out 
of  it.  Here  are  some  important 
photo  tips.  First  of  all . . . 

First  things  first 

Read  and  re-read  the  booklet 
that  came  with  your  camera.  It  tells 
you  what  your  camera  can  do  and 
how  to  use  its  special  features.  It 
also  offers  general  guidance  on  tak- 
ing better  photos.  Most  camera 
booklets  are  also  small  enough  to 
carry  with  you  as  a handy  reference. 
Cleaning  your  camera 

Before  you  use  your  camera, 
make  sure  it’s  clean.  Cleaning  tools 
you’ll  need  are:  “canned  air”  or  a 
rubber  squeeze  blower  with  a brush, 
special  lens  cleaning  tissue  (not  the 
paper  you  use  to  clean  eyeglasses 
with),  lens  cleaning  fluid,  a piece  of 
linen  or  chamois,  and  soft  wooden 
toothpicks. 

To  clean  the  camera’s  exte- 
rior, start  by  blowing  dust  and  dirt 
off.  Then,  clean  and  polish  it  with 
the  chamois.  Use  the  toothpick, 
wrapped  in  lens  paper,  to  clean 
around  the  advance  lever,  shutter 
dial  and  other  hard-to-get-to  places. 
Clean  the  viewfinder  with  a drop  of 
cleaning  fluid  and  lens  paper. 

To  clean  the  interior,  remove 
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the  lens,  and  open  the  back  after 
making  sure  there’s  no  film  in  the 
camera.  Turn  the  part  you’re  clean- 
ing upside  down  as  you  use  the 
blower-brush.  That’ll  let  the  dirt  fall 
out,  instead  of  being  redistributed. 
Don’t  touch  the  shutter,  mirror  or 
the  underside  of  the  viewfinder 
screen  with  your  fingers.  They  are 
very  delicate.  If  there  is  dust  on 
these  parts,  use  the  blower-brush 
very  carefully. 

Don’t  use  your  shirt  to  clean 
the  lens.  That  could  scratch  it.  In- 
stead, start  by  using  the  blower- 
brush.  Then,  put  a drop  of  cleaning 
fluid  on  the  lens  paper,  wad  it  up 
and  start  lightly  wiping  the  lens 
from  the  middle,  using  a circular 
motion. 

After  the  cleaning,  take  a few 
seconds  to  check  the  camera  batter- 
ies. The  handbook  that  came  with 
your  camera  tells  you  how. 

Films 

Films  are  rated  by  speeds— 
that  is,  how  fast  or  slowly  they  re- 
spond to  light.  Each  film  box  and 
roll  has  a series  of  numbers  and  ab- 
breviations. The  ASA  or  ISO  num- 
ber indicates  the  film  speed  and 
what  you  should  set  the  camera’s 
ASA  dial  at. 

Film  speeds  are  either  super 
fast  (ASA/ISO  640-1200),  fast 
(ASA/ISO  400-500),  medium 
(ASA/ISO  100-200)  or  slow 
(ASA/ISO  25-80).  The  higher  the 
number,  the  faster  the  film  responds 
to  light.  That  means  with  a fast  film 
you  can  take  pictures  with  less  exist- 
ing light  without  having  to  use  a 
flash  unit. 

Once  you’ve  loaded  the  cam- 
era with  film,  be  sure  to  set  the  cam- 
era’s ASA  dial  to  the  proper  num- 
ber. 

The  type  of  film  you  need  ba- 
sically depends  on  lighting  condi- 
tions and  how  much  you’re  willing 
to  spend  for  processing  and  prints. 

Fast  films  can  be  used  in  dim 
i lighting,  while  slower  films  can  be 
used  in  brighter  lighting.  Generally, 

[ the  faster  the  film,  the  more 
“grain”  there’ll  be  in  the  developed 


print.  However,  grain  is  not  neces- 
sarily bad.  It  can  be  used  to  create 
or  enhance  special  moods. 

Color  films  are  balanced  for 
different  kinds  of  light:  daylight  for 
sun  light  and  flash;  type  A for  pho- 
toflood lamps;  and  type  B for  tung- 
sten lamps.  Match  the  film  to  the 


lighting;  otherwise,  your  prints’  col- 
ors will  be  off.  If  you  can’t  use  the 
film  with  the  recommended  light, 
use  a conversion  filter  over  the  lens. 
For  example,  if  you  took  pictures 
with  daylight  film  without  a flash  in 
a room  with  incandescent  lighting, 
the  pictures  would  have  a yellowish 


Selective  focus  at  work.  By  focusing  on  the  people  and  using  a large  aperture  (small 
f/stop  number),  the  unusual  silhouette  results.  A special  lens  was  used  to  get  ring- 
shaped  sparkles.  Normal  tenses  produce  dots;  special  filters  can  create  startoursts 
and  other  effects. 


For  intimate  portraits,  fill  your  viewscreen  with  the  subject  by  using  a telephoto  lens 
or  by  getting  in  close.  • In  the  marathon  photo  at  the  far  left,  the  photographer  used  a 
relatively  slow  shutter  speed  and  a zoom  lens  to  get  his  unusual  shot.  By  zooming  the 
lens  when  the  shutter’s  open,  the  controlled  blurring  gives  the  feeling  of  motion. 
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Color  films  come  in  slide  or  negative  form.  Negatives  make  prints.  Slides  are  mainly 
for  use  with  projectors,  but  they  can  also  be  used  to  make  prints. 


tint.  By  using  an  “80A”  conversion 
filter,  the  color  would  be  corrected. 

Color  films,  both  slides  and 
negatives,  are  usually  more  expen- 
sive to  have  processed  and  printed 
than  black  and  white.  Prints  can  be 
made  from  each  type  of  color  film. 
However,  those  made  from  slides 
generally  require  an  extra  process 
for  higher  quality  prints.  That  adds 
to  the  cost.  And  with  prints,  you 
don’t  need  a slide  projector  to  view 
them. 

Exposure 

When  you  press  the  camera’s 
shutter  release,  light  reflected  off 
your  subject  travels  through  the  lens 
and  exposes  the  film.  The  len’s  aper- 
ture controls  how  much  light  will 
strike  the  film.  The  shutter  speed  de- 
termines how  long  the  light  will 
strike  the  film. 


Both  settings  determine  the 
exposure,  If  too  much  light  hits  the 
film,  it  will  be  overexposed.  Slides 
will  turn  out  too  light  and  look 
washed  out.  Negatives  will  be  too 
dark.  If  not  enough  light  strikes  the 
film,  it  will  be  underexposed.  Slides 
will  be  too  dark,  while  negatives  will 
be  too  light. 

The  aperture  is  controlled  by 
turning  the  aperture  ring  on  the 
lens.  Size  is  measured  by  f/stops. 
Smaller  f/stop  numbers,  such  as 
1.4,  and  2.8,  make  the  aperture 
opening  larger,  allowing  more  light 
to  hit  the  film.  Larger  f/stop  num- 
bers, such  as  f/11  and  f/16,  make 
the  aperture  opening  smaller,  letting 
less  light  through. 

Shutter  speeds  are  controlled 
by  the  shutter  speed  dial.  Speed  is 
measured  in  fractions  of  seconds 


and  seconds.  Slow  shutter  speeds, 
such  as  1/15  and  1/30,  allow  light  to 
hit  the  film  longer  than  faster 
speeds,  such  as  1/500  and  1/1000. 

Choosing  a correct  exposure 
depends  on  a number  of  variables, 
such  as  lighting,  what’s  behind  or  in 
front  of  your  subject,  and  subject 
movement.  For  example,  if  you 
were  taking  pictures  of  a poorly  lit 
subject,  you  would  have  to  use  a 
wide  aperture  opening  (smaller 
f/stop  number)  and  a slower  shutter 
speed.  This  would  allow  more  light 
to  expose  the  film  for  a longer  time. 
Use  a tripod  for  slow  exposures; 
otherwise,  pictures  will  be  blurred. 

When  taking  pictures  of  a 
subject  with  a distracting  back- 
ground, like  telephone  poles  or 
trees,  you  can  emphasize  your  sub- 
ject by  using  selective  focus.  If  you 
turn  the  aperture  ring  to  a smaller 
f/stop  number,  such  as  f/4,  the 
background  will  blur.  The  opposite 
happens  by  using  a larger  number, 
such  as  f/16;  more  of  the  back- 
ground will  be  in  focus.  The  more 
you  “open  up,”  that  is,  turn  the 
aperture  ring  to  a smaller  f/stop 
number,  the  less  depth  of  field 
you’ll  have.  Depth  of  field  is  how 
much  of  the  picture  will  appear 
sharp  from  foreground  to  back- 
ground. 

When  you’re  taking  pictures 
of  moving  subjects,  you  can  use  fast 
shutter  speeds  to  help  stop  the  ac- 
tion. Your  pictures  will  show  a sub- 
ject that  is  almost,  if  not  perfectly, 
still.  The  shutter  speed  you  need  to 
use  depends  on  how  fast  the  subject 
is  moving,  how  far  it  is  away  from 
the  camera  and  what  direction  it’s 


moving. 

Subjects  moving  left  or  right 
or  at  an  angle  need  higher  shutter 
speeds  than  if  the  subject  is  moving 
away  from  or  toward  you.  Also, 
faster  shutter  speeds  are  needed  the 
closer  you  move  toward  your  sub- 
jects. 

For  example,  if  you  were 
standing  25  feet  from  a subject  mov- 
ing from  right  to  left  at  15  mph,  a 
shutter  speed  of  at  least  1/500 
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* would  help  stop  the  action.  If  you 
> were  farther  away,  or  if  the  subject 
was  coming  toward  or  going  away 
1 from  you,  a shutter  speed  of  1/250 
I would  be  correct, 
i Other  exposure  tips 

When  your  subject  has  sha- 
dows and  bright  lighting  on  or 
around  it,  it’s  a good  idea  to  bracket 
your  exposures.  That  is,  make  sev- 
eral exposures  at  different  f/stops: 
For  black  and  white  and  color  nega- 
tive film,  take  another  picture  at  one 
/ f/stop  higher,  then  another  at  one 
! f/stop  lower.  For  example,  if  the 
first  exposure  was  1/500  at  f/1 1,  the 
second  would  be  1/500  at  f/16  and 
the  next  at  1/500  at  f/8.  When  using 
l slide  film,  shoot  at  half  f/stop  inter- 


vals. 


If  your  light  meter  breaks 
down,  you  can  still  get  correct  expo- 
sures. Here  are  some  guidelines  for 
bright,  sunny  days: 


I 


Prontllght  = 1 at  f/16 

ASA  (or  closest  shutter  speed  to 
ASA) 

Sidelight  = same  at  f/1 1 

Backlight  = same  at  f/8 

Example:  Subject  is  side-lit 
and  you  have  ASA  400  film  in  the 
camera.  Using  a fraction  1/400,  you 
would  set  the  shutter  speed  at  the 
nearest  setting  to  400.  In  this  case, 
1/500.  The  correct  setting  then 
would  be  1/500  at  f/1 1 . 

If,  after  setting  your  expo- 


“Bracket”  when  you  have  difficult  light- 
ing. See  the  story  for  details. 


Using  a large  f/stop  number  (small  aperture),  you  produce  photos  with  great  depth  of 
field— a deep  range  from  foreground  to  background  in  sharp  focus. 


sure  controls,  you  want  more  depth 
of  field  or  want  to  stop  action,  you 
can  change  f/stops  and  shutter 
speeds  for  equivalent  exposures. 
When  you  increase  the  shutter  speed 
one  number,  decrease  the  f/stop  by 
one  number.  An  initial  setting  of 
1/250  at  f/8  can  be  changed  to 
1/500  at  f/5.6  to  stop  action.  Also, 
that  same  exposure  can  be  changed 
to  1/125  at  f/11  for  more  depth  of 
field. 

Getting  sharp  photos 

A lot  of  otherwise  good  pic- 
tures are  spoiled  because  they  are 
out  of  focus.  They  are  not  “sharp.” 
Before  snapping  the  shutter,  make 
sure  the  camera’s  focusing  screen 
and  your  subject  are  in  focus.  If 
they  appear  fuzzy,  adjust  the  lens’ 
focusing  ring  until  they  are  sharp. 

Fuzzy  pictures  are  also 
caused  by  not  holding  the  camera 
steady  when  snapping  the  shutter. 
Make  yourself  into  a human  tripod 
by  standing  with  your  feet  slightly 
apart,  elbows  against  your  body. 
It’s  best  to  cradle  the  camera  lens  in 
the  palm  of  your  hand.  Steady  your- 
self, exhale  and  squeeze  the  shutter. 


A good  rule  of  thumb  is:  Don’t 
shoot  without  a tripod  at  speeds 
slower  than  the  focal  length  of  your 
lens.  The  safest  slow  speed  for  a 
50mm  lens  would  be  1/60;  for  a 
105mm  lens,  1/125.  If  you  don’t 
have  a tripod  and  have  to  use  a slow 
shutter  speed,  brace  yourself  against 
a steady  object,  such  as  a wall,  tree, 
stool  or  chair. 

Other  things  to  remember 

Ask  yourself  a few  questions 
before  taking  a picture,  and  you’ll 
avoid  common  mistakes: 

1)  Is  the  subject  in  the 
viewfinder?  Are  you  cut- 
ting off  his  or  her  feet? 

2)  Are  you  close  enough  to 
your  subject? 

3)  Is  there  a tree  or  pole 
growing  out  of  your  sub- 
ject? 

4)  Have  you  set  the  right 
speed  for  your  photo? 

By  taking  a few  seconds  to  go 
over  these  questions,  your  pictures 
will  get  better.  And  if  you  get  a dud 
or  two,  don’t  become  “negative.” 
With  practice,  photography  can  be  a 
“positive”  experience.  □ 
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To  some  people — on  both  sides  of  the  Mason-Dixon 
Line — the  Civil  War  will  never  be  over.  To  Civil 
War  re-enactors,  a unique  brand  of  history  buffs 
who  not  only  study  but  live  the  past,  that’s  just  a 
happy  fact  of  life. 

Such  a group  met  at  Fort  Ward,  in  Alexandria, 
Va.,  to  restage  the  1864  Battle  of  Fort  Stevens.  Forts 
Stevens  and  Ward  were  part  of  a network  President 
Abraham  Lincoln  ordered  built  around  Washington  to 
protect  the  city  from  Confederate  attacks.  The  site  of 
old  Fort  Stevens  is  a few  blocks  south  of  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center  in  Washington. 

Fort  Ward,  nestled  in  a 40-acre  park,  has  been 
restored  to  its  1864  condition,  complete  with  real-look- 
ing weapons.  The  park  also  has  an  excellent  Civil  War 


museum  containing  uniforms  and  other  memorabilia.  1 
The  Battle  of  Fort  Stevens  was  unique.  Lincoln 
was  in  Fort  Stevens  at  the  time  Lt.  Gen.  Jubal  Early’s  t 
Confederate  forces  attacked.  This  was  the  only  time  in  I 
U.S.  history  that  an  American  president  has  been  ex-  i 
posed  to  enemy  fire  while  holding  office. 

With  the  knowledge  that  Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee  was 
sending  forces  to  launch  an  attack  on  Washington.  Lin- 
coln frantically  prepared  for  a last-ditch  defense.  Fear- 
ing the  Confederates  would  actually  enter  the  city,  every  I 
available  man  was  armed,  even  government  clerks. 

Lincoln,  in  desperation,  sent  word  to  Gen.  Ulys-  t 
ses  S.  Grant  for  help.  As  he  waited  for  Grant's  rein- 
forcements to  arrive  from  Richmond,  Lincoln  knew  this 
would  be  a battle  for  time. 


i 


Opposite  page,  his- 
tory buffs  re-enact 
the  Union’s  defense 
of  Fort  Stevens.  • 
Clockwise  from  top 
left,  Yankee  • and 
Confederate  infantry 
muster  for  the  mock 
battle.  • “President 
Lincoln,”  played  by 
John  Rusk,  greets 
“Col.”  Ted  Namey, 
who  led  Confederate 
cavalry  re-enactors.  * 
Members  of  “Ar- 
cher’s Brigade”  of 
Rebel  infantry  wait 
for  the  signal  to 
attack. 


Early  marched  from  the  north  but  his  surprise  at- 
1 tack  on  the  capital  was  interrupted  by  Union  forces  led 
by  Gen.  Lew  Wallace.  The  rebels  defeated  Wallace  and, 
on  the  way  south,  faced  other  skirmishes  with  Union 
.,  troops  led  by  Gen.  Christopher  Augur.  These  skir- 
] mishes  took  their  toll.  Early  lost  a quarter  of  his  troops 
l»  and  was  forced  to  bivouac  along  the  road  just  a couple 
M of  miles  outside  Washington. 

The  men  had  little  rest.  The  heat  was  oppressive 
t and  there  was  little  food.  They  dropped  from  physical 
^ exhaustion.  Early  rode  ahead  of  his  troops.  Upon  seeing 
weak  defenses  at  Fort  Stevens,  he  decided  to  postpone 
his  attack  until  the  next  day.  This  delay  would  give  him 
time  to  rebuild  his  own  forces.  That  decision,  on  July 
1 1 , was  a fatal  mistake  for  the  Confederacy. 

Skirmishes  broke  out  as  Union  forces  desperately 
bought  time  for  Grant’s  promised  troops  to  arrive. 

Early’s  strategically  placed  sharpshooters  gave 
the  Union  forces  a hard  time.  Even  Fort  Stevens’  heavy 
artillery  could  not  drive  them  back. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  11th,  Lincoln  met 
Grant’s  reinforcements  as  they  steamed  into  the  6th 
>;  Street  wharfs  in  Washington. 

3— 


Lincoln  rode  out  to  Fort  Stevens  confident  his 
crumbling  fort  was  now  restored.  Fie  and  his  advisors 
climbed  the  parapet  to  view  the  battle.  Lincoln  was 
asked  to  leave  for  his  own  safety  but  did  so  only  after  an 
officer  standing  close  by  was  shot.  The  Union  assault  on 
the  Confederate  troops  began,  and  the  battle  continued 
until  the  moon  came  up. 

Early  canceled  his  plan  of  attack  when  he  heard 
that  more  federal  troops  had  arrived.  Under  the  cover 
of  darkness,  he  withdrew.  By  dawn,  all  Confederate  po- 
sitions had  been  abandoned.  The  city  of  Washington 
was  no  longer  threatened. 


On  an  August  Saturday  morning,  the  Civil  War 
buffs,  their  families  and  more  than  5,000  spectators 
started  pouring  into  the  park  around  Fort  Ward,  just  a 
few  miles  south  of  the  Pentagon.  The  re-enactors 
created  “living  history”  by  eating,  sleeping  and  dressing 
as  they  would  have  in  1864.  Even  the  childrens’  dolls 
were  dressed  authentically. 

Soldiers  sat  in  front  of  their  tents  playing  check- 
ers, singing  in  groups  or  catching  up  on  the  latest  gossip 


Right,  Sutler’s 
Row,  the  post 
exchange  of 
1864.  • Far 
right,  Baltimo- 
rean Kristi  Ca- 
napp  dons  the 
Civil  War-vin- 
tage dress 
once  worn  by 
her  great-great- 
grandmother. 


Above,  Tom  and 
William  Todd  of 
Monroe  County, 
Va.,  wear  rebel 
uniforms  made 
by  their  mother. 

• Right,  Betty 
Miller  (from  left), 
Chris  Steiniger 
and  Crystal 
Nans  are 
dressed  for  a 
Civil  War-era  fa- 
shion parade. 


with  old  friends. 

People  wandered  through  the  campsites,  talking 
with  the  soldiers,  examining  their  firearms  and  eventu- 
ally gathering  at  the  sutler’s  store.  A sutler  was  a travel- 
ing merchant  who  sold  provisions  to  the  troops.  Au- 
thentic items  were  much  sought  after.  People  bought 
and  traded  everything  from  tin  cups,  three-pronged 
forks,  wooden  and  brass  buttons,  to  belts  and  buckles, 
uniforms  and  blankets.  If  the  real  thing  wasn’t  there, 
then  good  reproductions  were  available. 

There  was  little  money  to  feed  and  clothe  the 
men  in  1864,  especially  Confederate  soldiers.  A soldier’s 
uniform  was  often  his  own  clothing.  His  firearm  was 


from  over  the  fireplace  back  home.  A wife  was  not  a 
camp  follower,  but  in  some  cases,  she  traveled  with  her 
husband  and  cooked,  mended  and  did  the  laundry  for 
him  and  the  men  around  him. 

To  achieve  the  authentic  dress  of  the  time, 
dresses,  petticoats  and  many  of  the  uniforms  are  hand- 
made. Bill  Todd,  of  Monroe  County,  Va.,  is  fortunate 
to  have  a mother  who  sews.  She  made  his  uniform  from 
wool  blankets.  During  the  re-enactment  he  became  a 
lieutenant  in  Company  D,  27th  Virginia  Infantry  of  the 
Stonewall  Brigade. 

Kristi  Canapp  of  Baltimore  sported  the  real 
thing.  For  the  living-history,  she  wore  a blue  velvet  dress 
and  mitts  that  belonged  to  her  great-great-grandmother. 

On  Sunday  afternoon,  there  were  contests  for  the 
most  authentic  uniform  and  dress.  A band  played  au- 
thentic instruments  to  accompany  a fashion  parade. 

The  main  event  of  the  living  history  was  about  to 
begin.  The  soldiers  were  “spit  and  polish”  as  they 
passed  in  review.  Excitement  grew  as  they  marched 
off — column  by  column — to  battle. 

During  the  real  Battle  of  Fort  Stevens,  in  1864, 
spectators  lined  the  battle  areas  in  their  horse  and 
buggies  with  picnic  hampers  and  champagne.  This  re- 
enactment was  much  the  same.  People  spread  blankets 
and  lawn  chairs  and  enjoyed  picnic  lunches  during  the 
big  event. 

Jubal  Early  and  his  men  could  be  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance on  horseback.  Orders  were  yelled  out,  the  cannons 
fired  and  the  battle  was  on.  Over  the  din  of  rifle  fire, 
screams  were  heard  as  men  dropped  in  the  field. 

Soon  the  battlefield  was  littered  with  bodies. 
During  a lull  in  the  fighting,  Confederate  stretcher  bear- 
ers ran  out  to  collect  bodies.  Friends  ran  out  to  help 
their  wounded  buddies  off  the  field. 

The  battle  lasted  about  an  hour.  It  was  realistic, 
but  not  real.  The  “dead”  rose  to  fight  again  and  again. 
Cries  of  pain  turned  to  cheers  and  smiles.  The  Union 
forces  once  again  held  Fort  Stevens.  And  the  soldiers, 
from  both  sides  of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  carefully 
packed  their  gear  and  went  home  to  eagerly  await  the 
next  battle. 

They  had  done  what  they  had  set  out  to  do.  They 
had  given  life  to  the  past  in  a way  that  no  book  could 
ever  do.D 
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ENGINEERING  A 
SPECIAL  SUMMER 


The  175  inner-city  teen-agers  said  they  would  have  wasted  their 
'vacations  “hanging  out.”  Instead,  with  help  from  the  Army  Corps  of 
•Engineers,  they  were  challenged  by  things  they’d  never  dreamed  of. 


Story  by  Jo  Simpson  Photos  by  Bonnie  Keene 


’“I  never  knew  how  much  fun  swim- 
. ming  in  a lake  could  be,”  said  De- 
'borah  Jones,  a camper  at  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers’  summer  day 
, camp  for  inner-city  youth. 

The  camps  were  held  at  Lake 
Arkabutla,  Miss,,  40  miles  south- 
west of  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  Corps’ 
Memphis  District,  and  Youth  Serv- 
*ice  in  Memphis,  co-sponsored  four 
one-week  day-camp  sessions  and 
"two  one-week  resident  camps  for 
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175  teen-agers.  Youth  Service  is  an 
agency  of  the  Memphis  United  Way 
and  the  Episcopal  Church. 

‘‘Campers  were  selected 
from  our  social  work  cases,”  said 
Bobbie  Davis,  social  work  counselor 
for  Youth  Service.  ‘‘We  find  out 
about  problems  through  our  teen 
meetings  at  public  housing  projects. 
We  also  get  referrals  from  juvenile 
court  and  mental  health  centers.” 

Boys  and  girls  aged  13  to  15 
attended  the  day  camps.  Boys  aged 
15  to  17  attended  the  resident  camps 
and  lived  in  tents  during  their  one- 


week  stays.  Lake  Arkabutla  has  no 
permanent  cabins  or  kitchen  facili- 
ties. The  Corps  built  the  resident 
camp  literally  from  the  ground  up. 
Judy  Marsicano,  the  Corps’  camp 
project  manager,  pulled  together 
support  from  the  Army  Reserve, 
Mississippi  National  Guard,  De- 
fense Logistics  Agency  (DLA)  and 
an  ROTC  unit. 

“This  was  a new  project  for 
the  Corps,  so  there  were  no  rules  to 
follow  or  experiences  from  which  to 
gain,”  she  said. 

Capt.  Dane  L.  Woytek  of  the 
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Clockwise  from  top  left:  SFC  Scott  Oswald  instructs  a camper 
through  his  first  rappel.  • Harrel  Martin  at  work  in  the  engineers’ 
photo  lab.  • SSgt.  Leslie  Zickefoose  (left)  shows  campers  how  to 
set  up  survival  tents,  * paddle  a rubber  boat,  • and  use  first  aid  on 
an  arm  injury.  Oswald  and  Zickefoose,  both  from  Fort  Benning, 
Ga.,  volunteered  to  help  the  engineers. 
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ROTC  unit  at  Memphis  State  Uni- 
I versity  (MSU)  came  to  the  rescue 
with  canteens  and  C-rations.  Marsi- 
i„  cano  got  folding  cots  from  DLA’s 
i Memphis  depot. 

Surprisingly,  for  a genera- 
[ tion  brought  up  on  Big  Macs,  the 
1 Army  chow  was  a hit.  “My  favorite 
K lunch  was  C-rations,”  said  camper 
I Jim  Crumrine.  “They  put  every- 
I thing  in  those  cans.” 

The  1st  Squadron,  108th 
\ Armored  Cavalry,  Mississippi  Na- 
tional Guard,  provided  tents  and 
cooking  equipment.  The  guardsmen 
brought  the  equipment  to  the  lake 
from  their  headquarters  10  miles 
away.  Corps’  park  employees 
’’  helped  them  erect  the  tents. 

Aileene  Martin,  a Corps’ 
1,1  nurse  in  Memphis,  examined  camp- 
1 ers  on  the  first  day  of  each  session  to 
make  sure  they  were  physically  able 
to  participate  in  the  activities.  Mar- 
tin also  talked  with  teens  about 
r nursing  careers. 

SFC  Scott  A.  Oswald  and 
SSgt.  Leslie  F.  Zickefoose,  Army 
1 rangers  from  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 

' were  the  star  attractions  at  the  resi- 
dent camps.  The  two  are  mountain 
jj  ranger  training  instructors  at  Camp 
y Frank  D.  Merrill  in  Dahlonega,  Ga. 

I"  They  taught  the  campers  to  make 
rappelling  seats  and  then  took  them 
to  a nearby  drop-off  to  rappel. 

“That  was  fun.  I’m  ready  to 
take  on  Mount  Everest  now,”  said 
camper  Anthony  Watkins  after  his 
first  try  at  rappelling. 

The  campers  learned  first 
aid  and  survival  cooking.  The 
rangers  also  took  the  teens  on  night 
» training.  “Almost  everything  we 
learned  during  the  day,  we  repeated 
’ at  night,”  said  Crumrine.  “At  night 
we  really  learned  to  team  up  and 
V work  together.” 

Oswald  and  Zickefoose  were 
r chosen  from  10  Camp  Merrill  sol- 
diers who  volunteered  for  the  sum- 
mer  camps. 

“I  wanted  to  help  some  dis- 
advantaged kids  have  a good  time,” 
^ Oswald  said.  “Life  is  an  on-going 
process  of  educating  yourself  and 
v-  those  around  you.  I told  the  camp- 
ers that  their  most  important  goal 
‘i  should  be  a high  school  education.” 
“If  just  two  of  the  campers 


get  something  from  our  training,  it 
will  have  been  worth  doing,”  Zicke- 
foose added. 

The  rangers  dealt  with  the 
youth  firmly  but  patiently.  As  Os- 
wald checked  out  one  youth’s  harn- 
ess before  sending  him  down  the 
drop-off,  he  calmly  pulled  a large 
comb  from  the  teen’s  hip  pocket. 
“And  another  thing  you  don’t  do,” 
Oswald  said,  “is  rappel  with  sharp 
objects  in  your  pockets.” 

Richard  J.  Gunter,  an  ROTC 
cadet  and  junior  education  major  at 
MSU,  was  hired  by  Youth  Service  to 
direct  the  camps.  He  is  also  a mem- 
ber of  the  467th  Engineer  Battalion 
(Combat),  an  Army  Reserve  unit  in 
Memphis. 

“A  camp  director  has  to  be 
outgoing.  It  helps  to  be  a little 
crazy,”  Gunter  said.  He  had  an  end- 
less supply  of  ball  games  up  his 
sleeve  when  time  began  to  drag.  One 
morning  during  day  camp  when  a 
van  was  late,  he  pulled  a piece  of 
chalk  from  his  pocket  and  a volley- 
ball from  his  bag.  He  drew  a court 
on  the  sidewalk  and  soon  had  the 
campers  playing  instead  of  sitting. 

Youth  Service  arranged  for 
food  at  the  camps.  James  “Bubba” 
Martin,  a cook  on  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers’ dredges  for  22  years,  had  his 
first  experience  with  an  Army  field 
stove.  Charles  Brown,  a park 
employee  and  former  National 
Guard  cook,  helped  Martin. 

Camper  Andy  Baylough 
summed  up  Martin’s  importance  as 
camp  cook:  “If  the  cook  quits,  I’m 
leaving  with  him.” 

The  Corps’  Lake  Arkabutla 
staff  showed  the  campers  how  to 
make  cane  fishing  poles,  catch  in- 
sects and  worms  for  bait,  and  the 
best  places  to  fish. 

“The  camps  taught  young 
people  to  use  their  leisure  time  con- 
structively,” said  the  Rev.  Donald 
E.  Mowery  Jr.,  executive  director  of 
Youth  Service.  “We  thank  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Army  and 
the  rangers  for  what  they  did.” 

Asked  what  they  would  have 
been  doing  if  not  in  camp,  many  of 
the  teen-agers  said,  “watching  tele- 
vision” or  “hanging  out.” 

Besides  the  camps,  the  Corps’ 
Memphis  District  office  hired  30 


Youth  Service-selected  teen-agers  as 
summer  employees.  The  district  stud- 
ied its  summer  needs  and  gave  Youth 
Services  detailed  job  descriptions  and 
eligibility  data.  Youth  Services  pro- 
vided match-ups. 

“We  worked  together  to 
place  the  trainees  into  meaningful 
positions,”  said  Col.  John  F.  Hatch 
Jr.,  Memphis  District  commander. 
“They  weren’t  just  emptying  waste 
baskets.” 

Harrel  Martin,  an  18-year- 
old  amateur  photographer,  worked 
in  the  district  reprographics  shop. 
“I  have  access  to  the  darkroom  and 
other  equipment  that  I need  experi- 
ence with,  but  cannot  afford  to 
buy,”  said  Martin.  “This  job  is  giv- 
ing me  training  that  I need  to  be- 
come a professional.” 

“Youth  Service  selects  young 
people  for  a job  training  program, 
and  we  also  meet  with  them  for  two 
hours  each  week  at  their  workplace 
to  teach  them  how  to  be  good  em- 
ployees,” said  Fannie  Belle  Burnett, 
Youth  Service  director  of  develop- 
ment and  program  coordinator. 

“We  teach  our  youth  to  be 
interested  and  to  call  their  supervi- 
sors if  they  have  a flat  tire  on  the 
way  to  work,”  Burnett  said.  “Some 
of  the  youth  don’t  have  a role  model 
to  teach  them  how  to  be  good  em- 
ployees.” 

“Our  goal  is  to  train  youth 
for  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  so  that 
they  will  not  end  up  on  welfare 
rolls,”  said  Mowery. 

Youth  Service  counselors 
met  with  Corps  supervisors  to  pre- 
pare them  for  the  training  program. 
Supervisors  were  alerted  to  potential 
problems  that  might  arise  and  given 
suggested  ways  to  deal  with  them. 

During  the  summer  employ- 
ment period,  supervisors  completed 
monthly  evaluations  for  each 
trainee.  Supervisors  and  trainees 
went  over  the  evaluations  together, 
with  supervisors  telling  the  youth 
how  they  could  improve. 

“The  Memphis  program  was 
planned  as  a model  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,”  said  Hatch.  “Overall, 
the  program  was  successful.  We 
hope  that  other  Corps’  districts  will 
conduct  similar  programs  at  their 
facilities  next  summer. ”□ 
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TEACHING  SONG  & DANCE 
TO  THE  DOG  & PONY 

Rx  STAFF  TANGO  INFIRMIS 


Story  by  Major  Minor 
Illustration  by  SFC  Earl  Young 


Every  soldier  should  be  required  to  attend  at  least 
one  staff 'meeting  before  being  allowed  a dis- 
charge. The  staff  meeting  is  a cultural  experience 
comparable  to  visiting  the  zoo  at  night — and  more  fun. 


Staff  watchers  have  a name  for  what  they  see  and 
hear  at  the  meetings.  They  call  it  the  Staff  Tango  In- 


MAJOR  MINOR  Is  the  pen  name  of  s minor  major  whose  articles  appear  In 
SOLDIERS  from  time  to  time. 
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lvjfirmis.  It  is  a combination  ballet  and  opera  done  by 
5 staffers  who  will  dance  any  step  or  sing  any  tune  to 
I avoid  giving  a direct  answer.  No  choreographer  could 
[compose  and  orchestrate  movements  better  than  a 
[staffer  on  the  dodge.  No  musical  arranger  could  capture 
jthe  nuances  of  staff  chin  music.  The  staff  meeting,  like 
a rock  concert,  must  be  experienced  to  be  believed. 

If  you  ever  attend  a staff  meeting,  you’ll  need  to 
know  some  important  words  and  phrases: 

(WHEN  A STAFFER  SAYS:  “Let  me  give  you  a broad- 
brush explanation.” 

THE  STAFFER  MEANS:  “I  don’t  know  what  I’m 
« talking  about.  When  I get  through  explaining,  neither 
j'l  will  you,  but  you’ll  be  too  confused  to  ask.” 

I STAFFER  SAYS:  “Sir,  I think  my  forecast  may  boo- 
$ merang.” 

■STAFFER  MEANS:  “Colonel,  you’d  better  not  go  to 
pthe  division  commander’s  meeting.  Somebody’s  going 
[I  to  die.  I’d  send  the  XO.” 

w STAFFER  SAYS:  “Time  is  of  the  essence.” 

P STAFFER  MEANS:  “Good  grief,  the  suspense  on  this 
thing  was  a week  ago.  ’ ’ 

■ STAFFER  SAYS:  “Give  me  a little  time  to  size  up  the 
I situation.” 

■ STAFFER  MEANS:  “My  assistant  will  get  right  on  that 
I and  get  back  to  you.” 

1 I STAFFER  SAYS:  “I’ll  hold  down  the  fort  while  you’re 
gone.” 

STAFFER  MEANS:  “I’m  going  to  enjoy  your  leave 
more  than  you  will.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “We  should  go  along  with  the  old 
man  and  keep  hammering  at  it.” 

STAFFER  MEANS:  “Boy,  once  that  guy  gets  on  a stu- 
pid idea,  the  meatball  never  gives  up.” 

■ STAFFER  SAYS:  “Sir,  your  idea  hits  the  nail  right  on 
HI  the  head.” 

I* STAFFER  MEANS:  “Colonel,  have  you  been  drinking 
y turpentine?” 

I . 

fl  STAFFER  SAYS:  “Sir,  the  division  commander’s  idea 
It  dovetails  exactly  with  yours.” 

jlSTAFFER  MEANS:  “Both  plans  are  the  essence  of  stu- 
Mpidity.” 

^STAFFER  SAYS:  “No  sweat,  sir.” 

[STAFFER  MEANS:  “My  assistant  will  be  able  to  take 
care  of  that  very  easily.  He’s  got  the  whole  weekend 


ahead  of  him  to  work  without  interruption.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “Well,  I didn’t  exactly  do  it  accord- 
ing to  the  letter  of  the  law.” 

STAFFER  MEANS:  “I  kidnapped  the  assistant  division 
commander  to  hold  as  ransom  for  our  getting  a good 
rating  on  the  Annual  General  Inspection.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “We  can  live  off  the  fat  of  the  land.” 
STAFFER  MEANS:  “Pillage  and  plunder  are  merely 
two  more  management  tools.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “Can  do,  sir.” 

STAFFER  MEANS:  “Nothing  is  too  dumb  for  us  to 
try,  colonel,  not  even  your  idea  to  raise  chickens  behind 
the  mess  hall  for  fresh  eggs.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “Sir,  I was  only  thinking  of  the 
troops.” 

STAFFER  MEANS:  “Just  don’t  tell  the  troops  what  I 
said  or  they’ll  bring  charges.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “Sir,  that  inspector  nitpicked  us  a 
lot,  but  he  doesn’t  have  a leg  to  stand  on.” 

STAFFER  MEANS:  “The  lottery,  the  casino  and  the 
missing  M-60  tank  have  all  been  discovered,  and  if  you 
don’t  mind,  I’d  like  to  take  107  days  of  accrued  leave.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “My  whole  idea  is  above  board.” 
STAFFER  MEANS:  “However,  your  signature  on  it 
will  send  you  to  jail  instead  of  me.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “If  the  general  inspects  us  next  week, 
I have  an  ace  in  the  hole.” 

STAFFER  MEANS:  “I’m  starting  30  days’  leave  to- 
morrow.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “Let  me  give  you  the  big  picture.” 
STAFFER  MEANS:  “If  you  ask  for  any  details,  I’m 
dead.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “Let’s  crank  up  an  informal  investi- 
gation.” 

STAFFER  MEANS:  “Stall  until  the  whole  thing  blows 
over.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “Sir,  I recommend  we  not  make  a 
federal  case  of  the  complaint.” 

STAFFER  MEANS:  “Colonel,  don’t  look  too  closely, 
or  you’ll  find  me  at  the  bottom  of  it.” 

STAFFER  SAYS:  “Let’s  get  together  and  coordinate.” 
STAFFER  MEANS:  “May  I have  the  next  tango?”n 
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Presidio  Cools  Down  Marathoners 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  Calif.  — One  of  the  more  than  7,000 
runners  in  this  summer’s  San  Francisco  Marathon  goes 
through  a splash  point  set  up  on  the  Presidio  of  San 
Francisco.  Miles  18  through  20  of  the  26.2-mile  race  were 
run  through  the  historic  Army  post  at  the  south  end  of 
the  Golden  Gate  Bridge.  — Sp4  Tim  Dewar 


Army  Officer  Takes  5-Day  Utah  Ultra 

PAYSAN,  Utah  — “I  was  really  whipped  by  the  time  I hit 
the  marathon  on  the  fifth  day,”  said  Lt.  Col.  Lanny  P. 
Willman.  Whipped  or  not,  Willman  clinched  first  place  in 
the  Utah  Pentathlon  when  he  finished  the  26.2-mile  run 
in  3 hours,  22  minutes. 

The  marathon  capped  five  days  of  ultra-endur- 
ance events  which  began  on  the  last  day  of  August. 

The  first  four  events  and  Willman’s  times:  30-mile 
orienteering  course,  6:22;  12.2-mile  row,  2:09;  124-mile 
bike  race,  5:58;  and  6.2-mile  swim,  2:41. 

Willman,  deputy  aviation  officer  for  6th  Army, 
works  at  the  Presidio  of  San  Francisco.  At  age  41,  he  was 
one  of  the  two  oldest  competitors.  The  youngest  was  17. 
Only  23  people  were  invited  to  the  contest.  Promoters 
hoped  to  make  the  ordeal  tougher  than  Hawaii’s  Iron- 
man  Triathlon. 

Willman  said  the  five-day  contest  was  tougher. 
But  he  was  still  training  for  the  perhaps  less  grueling, 
but  definitely  more  glamourous  Hawaiian  event  in  Oc- 
tober. 


No.  2 Crown  Caps  Slow  Pitch  Action 

TULSA,  Okla.  — "We  picked  players  who  would  make 
the  best  team,"  said  slow-pitch  softball  coach  SFC 
Willie  Bourda.  Bourda's  strategy  paid  off  The  Armed 
Forces  All-Stars  finished  as  runner-up  national  cham- 
pions in  the  American  Softball  Association's  Men’s  A 
Division  in  September. 

Less  than  a month  earlier,  Bourda  coached  the 
All-Army  team  to  the  interservice  championship  at  Fort 
Indiantown  Gap,  Pa. 

“There  are  a lot  of  great  ball  players,  but  you  can't 
pick  them  all,”  said  Bourda.  "You  have  to  consider  how 
each  will  help  the  team.  At  the  national  championships 
we  faced  teams  who  had  been  playing  together  all  sum- 
mer.” He  and  military  sports  officials  picked  the  All- 
Stars  at  the  end  of  the  interservice  games.  The  Army, 
with  a 5-1  record  in  interservice  play,  placed  seven  play- 
ers on  the  18-player  All-Star  squad. 

The  second-place  Marines  finished  4-2  and  con- 
tributed five  players  and  the  assistant  coach.  Third- 
place  Air  Force  (3-3)  was  represented  by  four  players, 
and  the  Navy  (0-6)  by  two  players. 

Teamwork  and  defensive  play  spelled  victory  for 
Army,  which  allowed  41  runs  and  scored  61  during  the 
interservice  tournament.  Other  service  teams  had  indi- 
vidual players  who  matched  the  Army's  best,  but  they 
couldn’t  match  Army's  overall  depth. 

The  All-Stars  won  their  first  four  games,  but 
dropped  the  fifth  19-5  to  the  Lawson  Auto  Parts  team 
from  Altamonte  Springs,  Fla.  The  All-Stars  rebounded  to 
win  the  sixth  game  and  clobbered  Lawson  24-10  in  the 
seventh  to  force  a playoff.  Lawson  then  stifled  the  All- 
Star  rally  19-5  in  the  title  game. 

All-Army  players  and  officials  who  were  selected 
for  the  All-Star  team  were  Bourda  and  Maj.  Donald 
Porter,  both  of  Cameron  Station,  Va.;  1st  Lt.  John 
Conrad,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.;  Sgt.  Edward  Parker,  Fort 
Riley,  Kan.;  Sgt.  Ron  Hardy,  Seckenheim,  West  Ger- 
many; Sp5  Dennis  Posey,  Fort  Lee,  Va.;  Sp4  Vaega  Pou, 
Fort  Rucker,  Ala.;  Sp4  Louis  Spiller,  Fort  Eustis,  Va.;  and 
Paul  Boltz  and  Sp4  Daryl  Mingo,  both  of  Fort  Indiantown 
Gap,  Pa. 

Other  All-Army  team  members  were  Maj.  Larry 
Chrisco,  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.;  1st  Lt.  Mitchell  Ayd- 
lette,  Fort  Stewart,  Ga.;  SSgt.  Nathaniel  Brown,  Hanau, 
West  Germany;  SSgt.  Gilberto  Morales,  Fort  Rucker, 
Ala.;  SSgt.  Martin  Stein,  Heidelberg,  West  Germany;  Sp5 
Lester  Banks,  Fort  Meade,  Md.;  Sp5  James  Kellam.  Eur- 
ope; Sp4  Luis  Diaz-Quinones,  Panama;  Sp4  Charles 
Nicholson,  Hawaii;  Sp4  Brian  Reiselbara,  Kwajalein;  and 
Billy  Dove,  Alexandria,  Va. 
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EXPANDED  HORIZONS 


An  Expanded  Horizons  participant  rappels  from  a practice  tower  under  the  super- 
vision of  Sgt.  M.T.  Barker.  More  than  1,600  soldiers  have  taken  part  in  the  program. 


Story  and  Photos  by  Gary  Sheftick 

TOO  much  slack  slipped  through 
his  grip  as  Pvt.  1 Frank  Weaver 
stepped  backward  off  the  rappelling 
tower.  His  boots  slipped  as  he 
scrambled  for  footing  on  the  wall. 
His  shoulders  slumped  as  his  head 
dropped  back.  He  panicked  and 
suddenly  released  the  rope. 

Soldiers  screamed  from  the 
platform’s  edge  as  Weaver  plunged 
toward  the  ground.  A sergeant  des- 
perately yelled  down  for  someone  to 
belay  the  rope. 

Pvt.  1 Mike  Mason  tugged 
(hard  on  the  rope  and  Weaver 

pitched  to  a stop  only  five  feet 
above  the  grass.  He  swung  loose  in 
his  harness  for  a moment  before 
bounding  down.  Then  he  immedi- 
ately jumped  up,  tightened  his 

rappelling  seat  and  rushed  back  to 

climb  the  40-foot  tower. 

“I  was  terrified,”  Weaver 

later  admitted.  ‘‘But  I wanted  to  get 
it  right.” 

The  kind  of  dauntless  en- 
thusiasm shown  by  Weaver  has  been 
(reflected  by  almost  every  participant 
in  a special  Army  adventure 
program  at  Fort  Eustis,  Va.  This 
program,  Expanded  Horizons,  has 
tgiven  more  than  1,600  soldiers  of 
the  Army  Transportation  School  a 
chance  to  taste  facets  of  military  life 
ranging  from  recondo-type  training 
to  living  conditions  aboard  a Navy 

[destroyer. 

The  four-day  adventure  to 
nearby  facilities  includes  a heli- 
copter ride,  a tour  of  Norfolk  Naval 
'Base  and  a visit  to  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion’s (NASA)  Langley  Research 
Center.  There’s  also  a self-defense 
'class,  a bivouac  on  the  beach,  a 
Marine  obstacle  course  and  numer- 
ous combat-training  exercises  such 
as  rappelling. 

The  program  “expands  the 
horizons”  of  inexperienced  soldiers, 
according  to  its  founder,  Col.  James 
C.  Blewster.  “The  training  and 

GARY  SHEFTICK  Is  an  Intern  assigned  to  the  Office  ot 
the  Chief  ol  Public  Affairs,  Training  and  Doctrine 
Command,  Fort  Monroe,  Va. 


sightseeing  expose  troopers  to  a side 
of  the  military  and  local  community 
which  they  might  otherwise  miss.  I 
think  a program  similar  to  this 
should  be  available  at  every  post,” 
Blewster  said.  “What  we  do  here 
really  appeals  to  young  soldiers.  Ad- 
venture, to  most  people,  is  fun.” 

Expanded  Horizons  is  the 
only  program  of  its  kind  offered  to 
students  undergoing  advanced  indi- 
vidual training  (AIT).  Blewster, 
commander  of  the  Transportation 
School  Brigade,  claims  the  program 
is  an  incentive  that  spurs  AIT  stu- 
dents to  do  better  in  class. 

“We  hold  this  thing  out  as  a 


carrot,”  he  said.  The  course  was 
originally  intended  to  be  a reward 
for  students  who  excelled  in  their 
basic  studies.  Since  it  began  about 
two  years  ago,  however,  the  pro- 
gram has  expanded  to  serve  as  a re- 
ward for  other  deserving  soldiers  on 
post.  Several  non-commissioned  of- 
ficers have  even  participated  to 
learn  rappelling.  Recently,  the  pro- 
gram was  opened  to  soldiers  who 
were  waiting  for  their  AIT  classes  to 
begin. 

“This  kind  of  program  gets 
soldiers  away  from  the  barracks,  the 
clubs  and  the  go-go  bars,”  Blewster 
said.  “It  gives  them  a positive  expe- 
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Fort  Eustis,  V a.,  soldiers  visit  the  USS  John  King,  a Navy  destroyer,  at  Norfolk  Naval 
Base,  Va.  Expanded  Horizons  shows  soldiers  how  other  service  members  live. 


rience.  When  many  young  people 
joined  the  Army,  they  thought  it 
would  be  a more  macho  thing. 
Many  have  told  me  they  expected 
Army  training  to  be  tougher  and 
were  disappointed  it  was  not.” 

Most  soldiers  who  completed 
Expanded  Horizons  have  agreed 
that  its  challenges  were  fun. 

‘‘It  was  one  of  the  most  con- 
structive and  interesting  weeks  1 
have  spent  in  the  Army,”  Pvt.  2 
Charles  Murphy  said. 

“I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
do  things  that  most  people  only 
dream  of  doing,”  Weaver  said  of 
the  program,  despite  his  close  call  at 
the  rappelling  tower.  ‘‘I  enjoyed 
myself  tremendously.” 

“I  loved  the  challenge,”  Pvt. 
2 Maura  Fitzgibbons  said,  after  slid- 
ing down  a suspension  line  strung 
above  the  40-foot  tower. 

“This  program  built  up  my 
self-confidence,”  Pvt.  1 Steven 
Ryan  remarked,  after  doing  the 
commando  crawl  across  a makeshift 
rope  bridge.  He  had  helped  to  build 
the  crossing  by  stringing  twine  be- 
tween two  trees  separated  by  a 
sunken  streambed. 

“It  was  a good  lesson  in  lead- 
ership and  teamwork,”  Pvt.  2 Ruth 
Perlstein  said,  after  completing  the 
Leadership  Reaction  Course  on  her 
second  morning  of  Expanded  Hori- 
zons. She  was  picked  to  be  a team 
leader  for  a patrol  across  what  rep- 
resented a destroyed  bridge.  “I 


began  to  feel  real  control  over  the 
situation,”  she  said,  “that  is,  until  I 
fell  in  the  pool.” 

Flying  over  the  James  River 
in  a UH-1  helicopter,  Perlstein  said 
she  found  it  “very  invigorating”  to 
be  airborne.  Looking  down  at  the 
fleet  of  7th  Transportation  Group 
(Terminal)  boats  docked  at  Fort 
Eustis’  Third  Port,  she  said,  “I  had 
no  idea  the  Army  even  had  a fleet  of 
ships.” 

The  Expanded  Horizons 
group  toured  the  USS  John  King 
docked  at  Norfolk  Naval  Base,  Va. 
While  strolling  through  the  narrow 
corridors  of  the  guided-missile  de- 
stroyer, Pvt.  1 Tod  Malafouris  said 
that  before  he  enlisted,  he  had  al- 
most joined  the  Navy.  “I’m  sure 
glad  I joined  the  Army,”  he  said. 
He  decided  he  could  never  have 
been  comfortable  confined  in  the 
cramped  quarters  of  a ship  for  up  to 
six  months  at  a time. 

After  a tour  of  the  base,  the 
soldiers  loaded  into  buses  and 
crossed  the  Hampton  Roads  bridge- 
tunnel  to  Fort  Monroe.  This  160- 
year-old  stone  citadel  was  the  only 
fort  in  Virginia  never  captured  by 
Confederates  during  the  Civil  War. 

“I  learned  a lot  about  the 
Army’s  history  and  America’s 
history  from  Fort  Monroe,”  Mason 
said.  “I  felt  like  there  were  ghosts  of 
Union  soldiers  floating  around.” 

Along  with  touring  Fort 
Monroe,  the  Expanded  Horizons 


group  usually  visits  other  area  at- 
tractions including  Colonial  Wil- 1 
liamsburg  and  NASA’s  space  tech-1 
nology  museum  at  Langley  Airu 
Force  Base.  Depending  on  the  time 
available,  the  group  may  stop  at  theL 
War  Memorial  Museum  of  Virginia,  | 
the  Peninsula  Nature  and  Sciencef 
Center,  or  the  Mariners  Museum, 
all  in  Newport  News. 

During  summer  months,  the 
soldiers  spend  a night  at  Fort  Story  [ 
near  Virginia  Beach.  There,  the* 
troops  run  a grueling  Marine  Corpsj 
obstacle  course.  Then  they  take  a re-1 
laxing  nature  walk  through  scenic  | 
Seashore  State  Park,  where  bald  i 
cypress  trees  draped  with  Spanish ! 
moss  adorn  the  marsh-surrounded ! 
trail.  Many  of  the  soldiers  later  go; 
for  a swim  before  setting  up  camp1 
along  the  beach.  For  some  of  the, 
youths,  it  is  their  first  sight  of  the 
ocean. 

“Most  of  these  kids  are! 
somewhat  channel-visioned  before! 
the  program,”  course  supervisor 
Maj.  Darwin  Simcoe  said.  “Ex- 1 
panded  Horizons  is  an  eye-opener. 

It  opens  their  eyes  to  opportunities ' 
available  in  the  Army.” 

During  rainy  afternoons 
when  outdoor  activities  such  as  rap- 
pelling would  be  impractical,  course 
instructor  Sgt.  M.T.  Barker  shows 
films  on  Army  programs.  The  1 
soldiers  learn  how  to  apply  for  the 
U.S.  Military  Academy  Preparatory 
School,  or  what  qualifications  are 
required  to  become  a warrant 
officer  or  how  to  attend  airborne 
and  ranger  schools. 

Blewster  said  all  soldiers 
should  be  informed  of  all  programs 
available  in  the  service.  He  joined 
the  Army  after  dropping  out  of  col- 
lege and  attributes  his  success  par- 
tially to  a thoughtful  sergeant  who 
steered  him  toward  the  prep  school 
and  West  Point.  He  believes  ever} 
soldier  should  be  offered  the  same 
opportunities  he  had. 

“We  have  this  motto  in  the 
Army  — ‘Be  All  That  You  Can  Be. 
But,  there  is  no  program  that  ; 
explains  to  young  soldiers  all  the 
many  opportunities  available  tc 
them,”  he  said. 

At  least  not  until  the  dawn  of 
Expanded  Horizons. □ 
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Compiled  by  Steve  Hara 


“The  way  you  carry  on,  you’d  think  I enjoy  TDV.” 


My  goodness  — Army  life  has  really  affected  me!  I’m 
even  buying  groceries  in  triplicate!” 
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TO  YOUR  HEALTH! 


• It's  that  time  of  year  again.  Hearty 
Thanksgiving  dinners  have  hardly  been  digested 
before  we  get  into  the  swing  of  celebrating 
another  holiday  season.  That  means  parties  and 
family  get-togethers,  which  often  include  loads 
of  rich,  tempting  food. 

'Tis  the  season  to  enjoy  cookies,  fudge, 
fruitcake,  turkey,  ham  and  an  almost  endless  list 
of  other  goodies.  It's  so  easy  to  eat  just  a little 
more  than  we  really  should.  It  all  tastes  so  good, 
and  after  all,  the  season  comes  but  once  a year. 

Come  January,  many  of  us  are  going  to 
step  on  the  scales  and  panic.  It  will  be  time  to 


get  rid  of  some  weight  — and  fast,  before 
someone  comes  along  and  tries  to  stencil  "Good- 
year" on  our  side. 

The  common  reaction  in  this  situation  is  to 
jump  right  into  the  latest  fad  diet  of  wood  chips 
and  grapefruit  juice,  or  whatever.  Before  you 
get  started,  though,  there  are  some  things  you 
should  know  about  weight  loss  diets. 

Crash  diets  are  not  the  best  way  to  lose 
weight.  For  one  thing,  they  often  don't  give  you 
enough  needed  nutrients  to  ensure  good  health. 
Also,  a lot  of  the  weight  you  lose  is  likely  to  be 
lean  tissue  and  water.  That  will  be  regained 
quickly  once  you  go  back  to  old  eating  habits. 

The  best  way  to  go  on  a diet  is  to  start  by 
seeing  a doctor.  The  doctor  can  set  a target 
weight  and  give  you  a well-balanced  diet  that 
will  allow  you  to  lose  weight  gradually,  just  like 
you  put  it  on.  The  weight  loss  will  be  slow,  but 
you'll  be  losing  fat  that  you  won't  regain  quickly. 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  exercising  will 
not  increase  a fat  person's  appetite.  It's  true  a 
lean  person  might  eat  heavily  after  a heavy 
workout.  But  a fat  person  who  works  out 
moderately  won't  have  an  increased  appetite, 
because  his  or  her  body  will  be  drawing  energy 
from  the  fat  it  has  stored. 

Although  exercise  alone  won't  take  weight 
off,  it  will  help.  You'll  burn  off  a few  calories 
while  exercising  and  because  your  body's  pro- 
cesses slow  down  gradually,  you'll  still  be  burning 
off  calories  for  30  minutes  to  several  hours 
afterward.  The  more  fit  you  become,  the  higher 
your  "normal"  metabolism  will  be.  As  your 
fitness  increases,  you'll  burn  off  more  calories 
while  resting.  That  can  help  you  maintain  your 
weight  once  you've  reached  your  goal. 

If  you  follow  a sensible  diet,  you'll  find 
your  eating  habits  changing.  You  may  still  be 
eating  most  of  your  favorite  foods,  but  the 
portions  may  be  smaller  and  perhaps  prepared 
differently.  Couple  that  with  a more  active 
lifestyle,  and  you  could  stay  thin  forever. 

(Compiled  from  a Training  and  Doctrine 
Command  News  Service  release,  and  the  Physical 
Fitness  Guide  for  the  Army  staff  by  Col.  Fred. 
N.  Drews.) 
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Germany  Pinpoint  Change 

• Starting  this  month,  there  will  be  a change 
’ in  the  way  some  soldiers  going  to  Germany  get 
their  pinpoint  assignments.  Pinpoint  assignments 
' are  those  that  assign  a soldier  to  a specific 
position  rather  than  to  a replacement  depot. 

( Soldiers  assigned  to  non-divisional  units  in 

VII  Corps  won't  get  pinpoint  instructions  until 
1 personnel  officials  in  Europe  get  soldiers'  re- 
assignment processing  forms  (DA  Form  4787). 
> When  assignment  people  have  the  DA  4787,  they 
can  tell  what  the  soldiers  intend  to  do  with 
■ families  while  overseas.  The  new  policy,  which 
will  be  tested  for  12  months,  should  lessen  the 
i risk  of  creating  inconveniences  for  some  Army 
families.  Pinpoint  assignments  are  not  issued  to 
t soldiers  in  grades  E-l  to  E-4  unless  they  are 
requesting  family  travel  to  Europe. 

„ Soldiers  going  to  units  outside  VII  Corps 

will  not  be  affected.  Military  personnel  offices 
. can  answer  questions  on  this  test. 


Wanted:  JROTC  Instructors 

• Officers  through  grade  0-6,  warrant  offi- 
cers and  NCOs  in  grades  E-6  through  E-9  who  are 
retiring  within  a year  may  qualify  as  junior 
ROTC  instructors.  Also  eligible  are  soldiers  who 
retired  in  those  grades  within  the  past  five  years. 

Junior  ROTC  is  offered  at  711  high  schools 
and  colleges  throughout  the  United  States,  Puer- 
to Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American 
Samoa,  Europe,  Korea  and  at  the  Panama  Canal. 
Applicants  must  have  more  than  20  years'  active 
service  and  a bachelor's  degree. 

Information  on  pay,  working  hours  and 
benefits  is  available  from  one  of  the  following 
ROTC  region  headquarters:  Region  One,  Fort 

Bragg,  N.C.  23807;  Region  Two,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
40121;  Region  Three,  Fort  Riley,  Kan.  66442; 
Region  Four,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.  98433. 

Other  requirements  for  the  junior  ROTC 
program  can  be  found  in  paragraph  6-15  of  Army 
Regulation  145-2. 


► 


► 

► 

» 


» 


• Eligible  U.S.  service  members 
and  Department  of  Defense  civil- 
ians are  now  authorized  to  wear 
the  Multi-National  Force  and  Ob- 
servers Medal,  shown  at  right. 

The  medal  was  designed  to 
recognize  people  who  took  part  in 
the  Mideast  peacekeeping  force. 
The  ribbon  is  orange,  white  and 
green.  The  medal  depicts  a 
stylized  dove  and  olive  branch. 
The  reverse  is  inscribed,  "United  in 
Service  for  Peace." 

Soldiers  eligible  to  wear  the 
medal  include  certain  members  of 
the  82nd  Airborne  Division  and  the 
1st  Corps  Support  Command,  both 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C. 


r • Soldiers  can  earn  associate 

degrees  through  the  Servicemen's 
• Opportunity  College  program  at 
221  posts  around  the  world. 

> Your  education  center  has 

details.  The  reference  is  Army 
» Regulation  621-5. 
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New  Specialty 

• There  is  a new  warrant  of- 
ficer specialty  for  air  traffic  con- 
trol (ATC)  technicians.  The  new 
specialty,  150A,  requires  managing 
and  supervising  ATC  personnel  and 
facilities,  including  training  and 
certification  programs.  Applicants 
must  be  military  ATC  school  grad- 
uates and  have  an  ATC  specialist 
certificate  with  a facility  rating  in 
either  tower  or  radar  ATC  opera- 
tions. For  details,  see  Change  7 to 
Army  Regulation  611-112. 

• The  Army  is  looking  for  com- 
missioned officers  to  apply  for 
flight  training.  Applicants  must 
have  less  than  48  months  of  active 
federal  commissioned  service,  and 
must  pass  a Class  1A  flight  physi- 
cal and  score  at  least  90  on  the 
Flight  Aptitude  Selection  Test. 
For  details,  see  Army  Regulation 
611-110. 


fj 
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New  Simulator 

• At  the  controls  of  a simulator 
called  the  conduct  of  fire  trainer 
(COFT),  a tank  gunner  sights  on  a 
target  in  a moving  computer-gen- 
erated scene  (inset).  The  COFT 
has  gunner  and  commander  stations 
just  like  those  in  the  real  vehicle. 

COFT  can  simulate  night,  day 
and  various  visibility  conditions. 
The  terrain  changes  as  the  vehicle 
moves  and  multiple  targets  can  be 
shown.  An  instructor  can  see  both 
crewmen's  views  and  can  control 
the  action  at  a separate  console. 
The  Army  has  ordered  four  M-l 
tank  COFTs  for  Grafenwoehr,  West 
Germany,  and  Fort  Knox,  Ky. 
Planners  see  a need  for  about  270 
COFTs  over  the  next  six  years  to 
train  tank  and  Bradley  fighting 
vehicle  gunners. 


Intelligence  Shortages 

• The  Army  is  critically  short  of  soldiers  in  grade  E-5  in  several 

intelligence  specialties.  The  specialties  are:  05G,  signal  security 

specialist;  96D,  image  interpreter;  97B,  counterintelligence  agent; 
98C,  signal  intelligence/electronic  warfare  (EW)  analyst;  98G,  signal 
intelligence  voice  interceptor;  98J,  signal  intelligence/EW  noncom- 
munications interceptor. 

If  you  are  interested  in  one  of  these  highly  technical  skills, 
check  Army  Regulations  611-201  and  614-200,  and  Department  of 
Army  Pamphlet  351-4  to  see  if  you  are  qualified.  Requests  for 
reclassification  should  go  through  channels  to  the  Military  Personnel 
Center,  ATTN:  DAPC-EPZ-P,  Alexandria,  Va.  22331. 

Buy  Issue  Clothing  on  Time 

• Active  duty  soldiers  can  now  use  the  deferred  payment  plan  to 
buy  Army-issue  clothing  and  shoes  from  Army  and  Air  Force 
Exchange  Service  (AAFES)  military  clothing  sales  stores.  You  have 
to  make  a $25  down  payment  and  pay  at  least  $25  per  month.  You 
can  take  up  to  a year  to  pay  the  contract,  as  long  as  you  have  at 
least  that  much  time  left  on  your  enlistment.  The  minimum 
purchase  is  $35  and  you  must  not  be  on  the  AAFES  bad  check  list. 

The  previous  plan  could  only  be  used  to  buy  commercially 
procured  military  clothing. 
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• There's  still  time  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a special  year-end  bonus  u 
being  offered  by  the  Army  and  Air 
Force  Exchange  Service  (AAFES).  ^ 

Increased  exchange  sales  in 
fiscal  1982  have  made  it  possible  ^ 
for  post  exchanges  to  offer  reduced 
prices  on  a variety  of  items  that 
have  proved  popular  with  lower- 
ranking  soldiers  and  airmen.  The  i', 
items  include  personal  .care  and 
household  appliances,  watches, 
typewriters,  clothing,  luggage, 
toys,  cameras  and  audio  equipment. 

The  price  reductions  began  in  1 
October  and  will  continue  through 
Dec.  24. 

Increased  sales  also  made  it 
possible  for  the  exchange  service 
board  to  vote  an  additional  $5 
million  for  Army  and  Air  Force 
morale  welfare  and  recreation 
funds.  That  brought  AAFES'  total 
fiscal  year  contributions  to  the 
funds  to  $103  million. 
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CURRENT  ISSUES 

Disabled  DACs,  Mar  46  (Handicapped 
Army  civilian  employee  policies  and  per- 
sonality profiles) 

Greetings  from  the  President,  Apr  6 (Regis- 
tration and  the  draft) 

Sing.  Pray  and  Shout ! Apr  19  (Gospel  reli- 
gious services) 

Abuse?  Not  Me!  Apr  33  (Defense  Depart- 
ment’s war  on  waste,  fraud  and  abuse) 

Herpes,  May  17  (The  incurable  sexually 
transmitted  disease) 

Interview  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
Jun  6 

RDJTF:  Paper  Tiger  or  Real  Force?  Jun  8 
(Rapid  Deployment  Force) 

Get  Help  or  Get  Out,  Jun  22  (Crackdown  on 
drug  and  alcohol  abusers) 

Terrorists  Mean  Business,  Jul  6 (Overview 
of  world  terrorism) 

America's  Forgotten  Children,  Aug  28 
(Plight  of  Amerasian  children) 

Pride  in  Service,  Oct  6 (The  Army’s  a good 
place  to  be) 

Home  Away  from  Home,  Dec  5 (Two-cjt- 
reer  families  and  child  care) 

Interview  with  the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Dec 
33 


DUTY/ARMY  LIFE 

Chopper  Pilots,  Feb  9 (The  life  of  Army  hel- 
icopter pilots) 

Army  86,  Feb  16  (What  the  concept  may 
mean  to  you) 

Deep  Freeze.  Feb  21  (Volunteers  go  to  An- 
tarctica) 

What’s  a Warrant  Officer?  Feb  32 
l Am  a Warrant  Officer,  Feb  34 
Wounded!  But  the  Medics  Are  There,  Feb 
41  (Medical  evacuation  exercise) 

Active  to  Reserves,  Feb  49  (Joining  the  Re- 
serve Components) 

The  Plane  Crash,  Mar  6 (Assistance  to  civil 
authorities  following  a civil  plane  crash 
Jan.  13,  1982,  in  Washington,  D.C.) 
Assignment  Japan:  What  to  Expect.  Mar  16 
Assignment  Japan:  One  Couple’s  Thoughts, 
Mar  20 

MOUT  ARTEP,  Mar  34  (Berlin  Brigade’s 
inner-city  warfare  training  center) 
Germany  Ain’t  Nothin’  Like  Pickens 
County,  Apr  10  (REFORGER  as  seen  by 
a fictitious  National  Guard  letterwriter) 
REFORGER  '81,  Apr  13  (Photofeature) 
Getting  Up  for  the  Landing,  Apr  16  (Na- 
tional Guard  support  to  space  shuttle 
landings) 

Sing,  Pray  and  Shout!  Apr  19  (Gospel  reli- 
gious services) 

Feeling  Super,  Apr  23  (Ceremonial  units  at 
Super  Bowl  XVI) 

A Link  in  the  Food  Chain,  Apr  31  (Veteri- 
nary specialists  doing  food  inspections) 
Learning  to  Speak  (All  Over  Again),  Apr  44 
(Defense  Language  Institute,  Presidio  of 
Monterey,  Calif.) 

We  Never  Close,  May  6 (Night  duty) 

No  Dirtballs  on  the  DMZ,  May  22  (South 
Korea  on  the  demilitarized  zone) 

Korea:  Be  Prepared  and  Enjoy  It,  May  29 
(General  orientation  to  duty) 

NEO:  Being  Prepared,  May  42  (Non- 
combatant  evacuation  order— getting 
families  out  of  warzones— a drill  in  Italy) 
Bright  Star,  Jun  10  (Middle  East  exercise) 
Fort  Ord:  Duty  by  the  Sea.  Jun  32  (General 
orientation) 

A Little  Salt  in  Their  Greens,  Jun  48  (The 
Army’s  navy  in  Hawaii) 

Army  Cooks,  Jul  1 1 (Cooking  at  Fort  Jack- 
son,  S.C.) 

Fort  Lewis:  The  Great  Northwest.  Jul  18 
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(General  orientation) 

Air  Assault:  A True  "10,”  Jul  26  (The  10- 
day  air-assault  school  at  Fort  Campbell, 
Ky.) 

Black  Hawk,  Jul  34  (Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 
crews  like  the  new  helicopter) 

Double  Duty  Army  Civilians,  Jul  48  (Army 
civilian  employees  as  Reserve  Component 
soldiers) 

Assignment:  Hawaii,  Aug  12  (General  ori- 
entation) 

ROTC  Camp  for  Nurses,  Aug  25  (Pilot  al- 
ternative ROTC  summer  camp  in  hospi- 
tals) 

It  Just  Ain’t  Right,  Aug  34  (Left-handed- 
ness  in  a right-handed  Army) 

The  Army’s  Map  Makers,  Aug  44  (Engineer 
Topographical  Laboratory,  Fort  Belvoir, 
Va.) 

Grease  Monkeys  in  Green,  Sep  6 (Mechanics 
at  Fort  Polk,  La.) 

The  Army  at  the  World’s  Fair,  Sep  17 
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Skymasters  Over  the  Great  Land.  Sep  37 
(222nd  Aviation  Battalion  in  Alaska) 

Pride  in  Service,  Oct  6 (The  Army’s  a good 
place  to  be) 

Team  Spirit  ’82,  Oct  10  (Annual  deployment 
exercise  to  Korea) 

Bonds  of  Friendship,  Oct  16  (Team  Spirit 
unit  and  Korean  citizens) 

Cold  Regions  Test  Center,  Oct  24  (Fort 
Greely,  Alaska,  unit) 

Arctic  Soldier,  Nov  8 (General  orientation, 
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Home  Away  from  Home.  Dec  5 (Two-ca- 
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lends  a helping  hand) 

24th  + 48th  = Victory,  Dec  16  (24th  Infan- 
try Division  and  Georgia  Army  National 
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Va.’s  program  to  broaden  AIT  students’ 
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1st  Cav  Patch,  Mar  49  (How  the  division’s 
patch  came  to  be) 
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War  battle  at  Petersburg,  Va.) 

The  Big  Red  One,  Aug  17  (1st  Infantry  Divi- 
sion) 

The  Purple  Heart,  Aug  38 
Badge  of  Military  Merit,  Aug  39  (Fore- 
bearer of  the  Purple  Heart) 

Philadelphia,  Sep  14  (City  starts  its  fourth 
century  of  life) 

1st  Armored  Division,  Oct  40  (Brief  history) 
Dateline:  Little  Big  Horn,  Oct  48  (Custer’s 
Last  Stand  as  dreamed  by  newspaper  re- 
porters) 

Life  in  the  7th  Cavalry,  Oct  52  (Cavalry  life 
in  1876) 

World  War  II  in  Headlines,  Nov  6 (Newspa- 
per front  pages  reflect  the  war) 

So  Long.  OT  Pot,  Nov  20  (Humorous  look 
at  the  GI  steel  helmet) 

1st  Cavalry  Division,  Nov  41  (Brief  unit  his- 
tory) 

Our  Nation’s  Symbol,  Dec  14  (Bald  eagle) 


The  Battle  of  Fort  Stevens,  Dec  40  (Re-en- 
actments at  Fort  Ward,  Alexandria,  Va.) 
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World’s  Toughest  Rodeo,  Feb  23  (Photo- 
feature, Stetson  Rodeo) 

Sapporo:  Winter  Magic,  Feb  28  (Northern 
Japan  snow  festival) 

A Place  for  Dudes,  Feb  37  (Ranch  vaca- 
tions) 

Drag  Racing,  Mar  37 

National  Parks,  Mar  40  (Vacationing,  plus 
addresses  for  details) 

Patch  Man,  Mar  52  (Sailor  saves  Army 
patches) 

Venice,  Apr  37  (Sightseeing  in  Venice.  Italy) 
Magic  on  Ice,  Apr  41  (Professional  ice  skat- 
ing contests) 

Itaewon:  Bargain  and  Buy,  May  33  (Seoul, 
Korea’s  street  market) 

Pack  Up  Your  Troubles,  May  39  (Back- 
packing basics) 

They  Call  It  Football,  May  50  (Photo- 
feature, soccer) 

Volksmarching,  Jun  18 
Off-Duty  Japan,  J un  4 1 
British  Invasion,  Jun  44  (English  influence 
on  U.S.  rock  music  scene) 

Fantasy  Phenomenon:  America’s  Theme 
Parks,  Jul  37  (Modern  U.S.  amusement 
parks) 

Women’s  Bodybuilding,  Jul  50  (The  grow- 
ing sport) 

Because  It's  There,  Aug  18  (Mountain- 
climbing basics) 

The  Canyon,  Aug  41  (The  Grand  Canyon, 
Ariz.) 

Home  Computers,  Sep  24  (Buying  a per- 
sonal computer) 

Istanbul,  Sep  39  (Istanbul,  Turkey) 

Not(e)  Worth  a Continental,  Sep  50  (The 
hobby  of  collecting  paper  money) 

That’s  Show  Biz,  Oct  37  (Army  amateur 
theater  productions) 

Arizona:  Land  of  Contrast,  Oct  41  (Photo- 
feature) 

Off-Duty  Alaska,  Nov  1 1 

Greece,  Nov  45  (Athens  and  environs) 

Tips  for  Better  Pictures,  Dec  36  (Photogra- 
phy) 

MEDICAL 

Wounded!  But  the  Medics  Are  There,  Feb 
41  (Exercise) 

Link  in  the  Food  Chain,  Apr  31  (Army  vet- 
erinarians) 

Herpes,  May  17  (Incurable  sexually  trans- 
mitted disease) 

DEERS:  Stitching  Up  the  Loopholes,  May 
44  (Medical  ID,  anti-abuse) 

Get  Help  or  Get  Out,  Jun  22  (Crackdown  on 
drug  and  alcohol  abuse) 

10,000  Soldiers  Had  One  Last  Year:  Vasec- 
tomy, Jun  38 
Diet  and  Health,  Jul  16 
ROTC  Camp  for  Nurses,  Aug  25  (Putting 
future  nurses  into  hospitals  for  (he  sum- 
mer instead  of  field  tents) 

Greening  the  Army’s  Doctors,  Oct  19  (Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences,  Bethesda,  Md.) 

Loneliness,  Nov  28  (Why  it  happens,  how  to 
cope,  who  can  help) 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Soldier’s  Guide  to  Bad  Luck,  Feb  3 1 (Major 
Minor  humor) 

Metrics,  Mar  32 

Behind  the  Lost  Ark,  Apr  48  (Lost  Ark  of 


the  Covenant)  » 

April  Fools,  Apr  53  (Historical  humor) 
Who’s  Got  What?  A Comparison  of  U.S. 

and  Soviet  Small  Arms,  May  1 3 
Baseball  Confidential,  May  35  (Major  Mi- 
nor humor) 

British  Invasion,  Jun  44  (British  influence 
on  U.S.  rock  music  scene) 

Falklands:  Once  a Cozy  Spot.  Jul  46  (His- 
tory of  Falkland  Islands  disputes) 

It  Just  Ain't  Right,  Aug  34  (Left-handed  hu- 
mor) 

Map  Folding,  Aug  46  (How  to  fold  and  keep 
under  control)  ' 

Balloon  Fest,  Sep  18  (Fort  Huachuca, 
Ariz.’s  Hot-Air  Balloon  Fest) 

The  Soldier’s  Guide  to  Field  Survival,  Sep 
46  (Major  Minor  humor) 

Bigfoot  and  Other  Monsters,  Oct  22 
Getting  into  the  Spirit,  Oct  44  (True  stories 
of  ghost  legends  on  Army  posts.) 

Wild  West  that  Wasn't,  Nov  14  Facts  and 
Fiction  About  Western  heroes) 

Teaching  Song  and  Dance  to  the  Dog  and 
Pony,  Dec  46  (Major  Minor  humor) 

PERSONAL/ 

SOLDIER 

AFFAIRS 

The  January  Issue,  (Rights  and  benefits  in- 
cluding pay  and  allowances,  leaves  and 
passes,  assistance  agencies,  commissary, 
post  exchanges,  housing,  moving,  educa- 
tion, medical  care,  legal  help,  travel  op- 
portunities, recreation,  reenlistment  and 
retirement  benefits) 

Eschewing  the  Chewing  Out,  Feb  47  (Per- 
formance counseling) 

Active  to  Reserves,  Feb  49  (Reserve  Compo- 
nent membership  incentives) 

Looking  Good,  Mar  1 1 (Personnel  file  pho- 
tos; putting  best  face  forward) 

NCO  Promotions:  The  File  is  the  Key,  Mar 
28  (Tips) 

Metrics,  Mar  32  (The  Army  is  converting) 
Greetings  from  the  President,  Apr  6 (The 
draft  and  registration) 

Nest  Egg  for  the  Future,  Apr  50  (Individual 
Retirement  Accounts) 

Duty  Can  Cost  You,  May  10  (U.S.  Customs 
regulations  and  procedures) 

Civilian  Appraisal  System,  May  36  (Military 
supervisor  rates  a civilian  subordinate 
using  the  new  civil  service  method) 
DEERS:  Stitching  Up  the  Loopholes,  May 
44  (Defense  Enrollment  Eligibility  Re- 
porting System) 

Complaining:  You’re  Not  at  Anyone’s 

Mercy,  Jun  15  (Consumer  tips  on  where 
and  how  to  get  satisfaction) 

Get  Help  or  Get  Out.  Jun  22  (Getting  help 
for  drug  or  alcohol  abuse) 

Shipping  Your  POV,  Jun  27  (Shipping  a ve- 
hicle overseas;  tips) 

/ 0,000  Soldiers  Had  One  Last  Year:  Vasec- 
tomy, Jun  38 

Starting  Over:  Help  When  Your  Tour’s  Up, 
Jun  50  (Pre-separation  counseling  and  as- 
sistance programs) 

Survivor  Benefit  Plan,  Jul  42 
Dealing  with  Credit,  Aug  6 (Tips  on  budgets 
and  credit) 

DODDS,  Aug  20  (Department  of  Defense 
Dependent  School  system) 

Swaps:  Dreams  Turn  Real,  Aug  50  (Assign- 
ment swaps) 

I PD:  The  School  Comes  to  You,  Sep  12 
(Army  correspondence  course  program) 
Special  Olympics,  Sep  42  (Army  involve- 
ment with  handicapped  kids) 

Boards  of  Justice,  Oct  34  (Army  Board  for 
Corrections  of  Military  Records  and  the 
Army  Discharge  Review  Board) 


Garage  Sales,  Government  Style,  Nov  23 
(How  to  buy  at  property  disposal  offices) 
Loneliness,  Nov  28  (Why  it  happens,  how  to 
cope,  who  can  help) 

Home  Away  from  Home,  Dec  5 (Two-ca- 
reer families  and  child  care) 

Helping  Families  to  Cope,  Dec  10  (Fort 
Polk’s  mandatory  counseling  program  for 
couples) 

Pulling  Together  the  Push  on  Army  Fami- 
lies. Dec  12 (Interview  on  family  issues) 
Filling  in  the  Gaps,  Dec  22  (Update  on 
Army  BSEP/ASEP  programs) 

Has  Your  Seat  Belt  Hugged  You  Today?, 
Dec  28 

The  Invisible  Soldier,  Dec  30  (Jogging  and 
traffic  safety) 

Expanded  Horizons,  Dec  49  (Fort  Eusir, 
Va.’s  program  to  broaden  AIT  students’ 
local  exposure) 
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Birth  of  a Patriot,  Feb  6 (George  Washing- 
ton) 

1st  Cav  Patch,  Mar  49  (Gladys  Dorcy) 

Walter  Bull,  May  48  (First  EIB  recipient) 
Making  Sergeant  Major  the  Hard  Way,  Aug 
48(Sgt.  Maj.  Herbert  Fuerstenau) 
Edouard  Gouin:  Return  from  "Over 

There,  ” Sep  48  (Former  French  Army  li- 
aison officer  who  served  with  1st  Infantry 
Division  during  World  War  I) 

Thompson:  Longest  Held  POW,  Nov  37 
(Col.  Floyd  Thompson) 
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Looking  Good,  Mar  II  (Value  of  good 
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Greetings  from  the  President,  Apr  6 (The 
draft  and  registration) 

How  Does  the  DA  Work  . . . Really?  Apr 
28  (Facts  and  fiction) 
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puter systems  conduct  war  games) 
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Pac-Man  Meets  GI  Joe?  Sep  20  (Video  game 
technology  for  training) 

Cold  Regions  Test  Center,  Oct  24  (Fort 
Greely,  Alaska) 

MLRS:  Double  Six-Pack  of  Power,  Nov  42 
(Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System) 
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Plan,  Jul  42;  America’s  Forgotten  Chil- 
dren, Aug  28;  Teatn  Spirit  82,  Oct  10; 
Bonds  of  Friendship,  Oct  16;  So  Long. 
Ol’  Pot.  Nov  20;  Mountaineering  ROK 
Style,  Nov  34. 

Minor,  Major:  A Soldier's  Guide  to  Bad 
Luck,  Feb  31 ; Baseball  Confidential,  May 
35;  The  Soldier’s  Guide  to  Field  Survival, 
Sep  46;  Teaching  Song  and  Dance  to  the 
Dog  and  Pony,  Dec  46. 

Mouze,  SSgt.  Victoria  (Vickey):  Army  86. 
Feb  16;  What's  A Warrant  Officer?  Feb 
32;  I Am  a Warrant  Officer,  Feb  34;  Met- 
rics, Mar  32;  Disabled  DACs,  Mar  46; 
Sing,  Pray  and  Shout!  Apr  19;  Duty  Can 
Cost  You,  May  10;  Get  Help  or  Get  Out, 
Jun  22;  Starting  Over:  Help  When  Your 
Tour's  Up,  Jun  50;  Army  Cooks,  Jul  11; 
Cooking  From  Scratch,  Jul  14;  Diet  and 
Health,  Jul  16;  DODDS,  Aug  20;  Grease 
Monkeys  in  Green,  Sep  6;  Training  To- 
morrow’s Leaders,  Sep  28;  You  Ought  to 
See  Me  Now,  Sep  32;  Edouard  Gouin:  Re- 
turn From  "Over  There,  ” Sep  48;  Getting 
into  the  Spirit,  Oct  44;  Helping  Families 
to  Cope,  Dec  10;  Tips  for  Belter  Pictures, 
Dec  36. 

Oliver,  SFC  Norman:  Shipping  Your  POV, 
Jun  27;  10,000  Soldiers  Had  One  Last 
Year:  Vasectomy,  Jun  38;  Dealing  With 
Credit,  Aug  6;  Swaps:  Dreams  Come 
True,  Aug  50;  Special  Olympics,  Sep  42; 
Pride  in  Service.  Oct  6;  Greening  the 
Army's  Doctors,  Oct  19;  Has  Your  Seat 
Belt  Hugged  You  Today?  Dec  28;  The  In- 
visible Soldier,  Dec  30;  Interview  with  the 
Army  Chief  of  Staff,  Dec  33. 

Reichley,  Maj.  John:  World  War  II  in 
Headlines,  Nov  6. 

Rollins,  Capt.  Charles:  Making  Sergeant 
Major  the  Hard  Way,  Aug  48. 

Russell,  Robert  F.:  Battle  of  the  Crater.  Mar 
50. 

Samples,  Sheila:  Volksmarching,  Jun  18. 


Sheftick,  Gary:  Expanded  Horizons.  Dec 
49. 

Simpson.  Jo:  Engineering  a Special  Sum- 
mer, Dec  43. 

Smith,  Capt.  Larry:  Germany  Ain't  Nothin' 

Like  Pickens  County,  Apr  10. 

Smith,  Norman  D.  (with  Gividen.  George): 
Combat  Vehicle  Identification,  Feb  14. 

Stodter,  Col.  Charles:  The  Not-So-Lonely 
Runner,  Oct  32. 

Taylor,  Gerri:  Double  Duty  Army  Civilians. 

Jul  48. 

Tesner,  PH  1 Douglas:  Patch  Man,  Mar  52. 

Ward,  Sp5  Nancy:  Sapporo:  Winter  Magic. 

Feb  28. 

Waldrop,  Sp4  Terry:  One  Unit:  100  Miles. 

Two  Times.  Nov  50. 

Weintraub,  Boris:  Behind  the  Lost  Ark.  Apr 
48;  Falklands:  Once  a Cozy  Spot.  Jul  46; 
Bigfoot  and  Other  Monsters,  Oct  22. 

Williams,  Capt.  Thomas:  The  Army’s  Map  « 
Makers.  Aug  44;  Home  Away  from  < 
Home.  Dec  5. 

Wiram,  Sp5  Terri:  Active  to  Reserves,  Feb  ^ 
49;  Abuse?  Not  Me!  Apr  33;  DEERS  £ 
Stitching  Up  the  Loopholes.  May  44;  ^ ' 
Women’s  Bodybuilding,  Jul  50;  Philadel-  u; 
phia,  Sep  14;  Skymasters  over  the  Great  5 
Land,  Sep  37;  Cold  Regions  Test  Center,  0 
Oct  24;  Arctic  Soldier.  Nov  8;  Off-Duty  § 
Alaska,  Nov  11;  Loneliness.  Nov  28; 
Thompson,  Longest  Held  POW.  Nov  37.  * 

Unbylined:  Nashua  River  Cleanup  (Fort  . 
Devens,  Mass.,  Public  Affairs  Office  with  c 
Nashua  River  Watershed  Association),  i 
Mar  14;  MOUT  ARTEP  (U.S.  Com-  c 
mand.  Berlin,  Public  Affairs  Office),  Mar  o 
34;  ROTC  Camp  for  Nurses  (Fon  Riley,  c 
Kan..  Public  Affairs  Office,  ROTC  Third  j 
Region  and  Army  Surgeon  General’s  Of-  < 
fice),  Aug  25;  The  Army  at  the  World's  $ 
Fair  (Nashville.  Tenn.,  District  Recruiting  ^ 
Command  and  844th  Engineer  Battalion).  u 
Sep  17.  - 


